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15CONOMV OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 

No. VIII. The Cai»tain—(Concluded.) 

The Service of the country clnims botl* the physical and menial 
energies of its officers ; ami from the preparation of his men for tlieir 
duties, a Captain nvty suddenly and onerousiy called upon to 
arbitrate delicate differences among colonial disputants, to enter into a 
diplomatic corrcspomlcnce, to eNpoimd and explain Acts of Parliament, 
to settle touchy international and commercial ijneslions, and to adjiidi- 
cate sea affairs in srencral. He therefore must not bo token aj.>aeir on 
emergency, and should he prepared to deliver an oj)inion founded on 
knowledge and judgment, after the example of N(dson, \\h»se sjjirited 
interpretation of the navigation act in the American war was as lionour- 
'able^t) his discemrmmt as boarding the San Josef was to his heroism. 
For this ho nmst not h§ content with a general kyowledgeof the several 
c<Mes’of sT*a*’inv, but should follow up that knowledg<f by studying the 
reports of ASt'piraltv-Court cases, in such com}»iilauous ns lliose of 
Edwards, Robitfsom Dodson, and Haggard. Green’s Intlex to tlio 
same is also a book of* great use for a sailor to have by him for imnn^ 
*Hiatc reference ; besides which, Browiie^s Civil ami Admiralty Law, 
Jlolt on Siiipping, and Abbot on Shipping, are all excellent fur gaining 
insight into tlie principles and practice of Admiralty lawV Aiuocca- 
bional clip into Marshall’s Law will be beneficial, allhougluit is toler¬ 
ably long-winded, or wliat the French call ai^ “ ouvvagc de jongue 
balelne.*’ 

There is another brancli of marine judicature to which the Captain 
will be more frequently called, and in this, a want of acquaintance is 
tuost inexcusable, since it is strictly professional. This is the well-known 
tribunal holdcn inli fleet, or squadron, for the trial of the graver crimes 
c(A;^njiiltcd upon tlij sea, called a Courl-Martial. It consists of Admirals, 
('aptjfins, and Commanders, under powers regulated by Acts of Parlia- 
.ment; and is assembled under the orders of the Commantfcr-iii-Chief. 
It i^lield in fhe most convenient and public part of the ship, where all 
who will be present, and there it is required to sit from day to day, 
Sunday ^jUrcepled, until th^ centence be given; and no member can 
abscnt''^iniself from the court during the whole course of thb trial, 
excepi: in Cases of corporeal incapacity* 

U. S, JouttN, No. 102, Mat, *15 
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In taking the opyiion of tlic court upon all ipicstipns, the youngest 
officer must give his opinion first, proceeding in order U]) to the presi¬ 
dent, and the matter in debate is decided by a niajoiity of votes. ' 
Should there be an equality, the point is reconsidered after which, if 
tlie lerms Htill continue, the fuvou^iibK* conslruclio'n is to lake place, 
whethef the charges gre proved or ^lot. liy these courts olVences are 
tried, judgment given, and execution awarded ; anti tht* whole is carried 
into eftect by the Admirakor commanding .officer, with all the expedi¬ 
tion which the nature of the service and the degree of the exani])lrv 
admit of ® Herein Naval .courts-mq^rlial differ from those of the Army. 
In the Navy they are final, and pronounced insifSniet\’n\ ojicn court; hut 
the members of a military court-4nartial Ure sworn not to divulge iis 
finding until it sliall be approved of by his Majesty, or by some [X'rson 
authorized by him. 

From the very circumstance of the junior officer having to vote first, 
it is obvious that the legislature deems him capable of forming a 
rect opinion, since he cannot avail himself of that of the more experi¬ 
enced members, nor be thereby unduly biassed. There is no doubt 
entertained of the lv)nour and integrity of the members, but for sucli 
decisions it is criminal to neglect making tliemselves well acquainted 

with the siifc^cct—as well with the legal meaning as with the spiiii of 
the Articles of War. As it is one of the most solemn and >eiious 


ft 


duties of a naval officer to take his scat at a general court-martial, so it 
is the more imperative that lie duly qualify himself for the duty. 'I'Jk' 


honSjur,^happim;ss, welfare, and, in extreme cases, the lives of his fel¬ 
low-creatures, may depend upon his casting voice, "With what con¬ 
science* can he undertake this, unless he has considered and re-consi¬ 


dered the points and precedents of martial law, as well as the bearings 
of the rules, customs, and regulations of the Service ? 

Trials by court-rnarlial are nsuaily peculiarly fair and candid ; loi* 
they^aim to arriw at tfie truth or faihehuod of a charge,/a'ucc; ling 
the evidence before^ them, unembarrassed by any of ihgj e legal (jiu^ks 
and quibbles which so often impede the course of jiihnv.e in land comts. 
No brow-bea'ing of witnesses is permitted ; amV every allowance iqxm 
equivocal or dubious points is granted to the prisoner. One of the must* 
striking features of these tribunals is the simplicity tind freedom from 
technical hamper, by which their proceedings are ordinarily charaetty- 
ised, without allowing the fictions of common law to influence the 
judgment or distract^the attention. Though botli he gentlemen in 
domealic relations, the mind/>f a lawyer is for the ifiosL part the very 
opposite to that of an officer; li.e one seeking truth througli all the 
tortuous mazes of professional subtlety—tlie other grasping directly at 
her by the broad path of common sense and common honesty. The 
man of honour and the guiltless are therefore portaclly safe before the 
cldvalric ordeal of a martial courj;; but the modern Culrusiuii of’^png- 
shore attorneys—th(3«c learned-unlearned gentlemen, as the .SpaciaU,^ 
calls them*—mav interfere with the sentiment which has liitheilo ob¬ 


tained, and the introduction of stricter pettifogging etiquettc.must piove 
detrimental to the prisoner in ninety-nine cases out of ever^ liumlred. 
Nor will the employment of the so-calIed/*‘professional fricii be wdth- 
out itff effect on the exchequef of the emplJydrJ while*liis utilur before 
a court which knows its dut^ will be very equivocal; for maiJy of those 
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jobbers fxain prijy so mucli more Jaw than principle as to incite tliem to 
furtf-reach upon those who possess more principle than law. 

It may almost be needless to sav that the courts should be cotuluctccl 
with a solemnity jjroportionale^ to the magnitude of their object, because 
the'spirii of this principle is so wtDl understood and praclisorl^ that we 
believe their formal regularity k generally admitted. Yet wo cannot 
but remind those members wlio have the gift of tlie jjencil, that the 
books and papers placed* beiore ti*em are not meant to bear specimens 
;of iheir talent, nor o<tght the time and attention, which the j^ite of the 
prisoner at the bar demands, to be just then devoted to sketches and 
ciyicatures. 

We'would also advise some br^her-oflicers against the practice of 
liastdy applying for courts-martial on trivial occasions ; for they ought 
never to he assembled about trifles, or upon charges made by anony¬ 
mous au-i despicalile informers, listening to whom so often mal es tlu; 

approximate to liie simtyna injuria ; and all such findings 
as nuTlicitius, frivolous, vexatious, and “without any foundation,'* ouglit 
to be considered as a sentence against the litigious prosecutor. Second¬ 
ary cases ought to be placed in the cognizance flf courts of impiiiy, 
both as lenient, and less likely to cause unnecessary delay and dclninent 
to the public Service f a pijactice which would prevent tiie higher court 
from losing its solemnity by becoming too fatniliar. 

'I'he nujuiry, in cases ot difficulty, might be assisted by the judge- 
advocate, if that functionary be present, under similar, or even ri.c\ycc(l 
responsibility to that whicli rests upon iiim during a couft-niartml. It is 
known tliat lie is to advise the essential and necessary forms of Uic pro- 
ceeiiings ; hut as he has no judicial power, nor any detcnnii?utive voice, 
he is not in any way to interfere with the tribunal further than by giv- 
iinr mfvAx discri'lionarv and seasonable advice as his knowlodj^e of the 
legaliiies of ilie Aniclys of War shall suggest.. In oilier rcsj)ects ho 
prisoner in his defence, arranges matters [?re})aralory to tlie 
trijil, takes do'hp tlie evidence at lenglfi, collects th« opinion^ and voles 
of the menihersV'^d, finally, records the sentence. The. designation, 
to he sure, is somewhat of a mi.snoincr, since the judge-advocatii cafi 
'actually become ibe prosecutor. 

'rJjo alleged severity of the ArlicJes of War, in tlicir having twenty 
oytof llnrty-six vvlncii award the sentence of deatli, lias bot^ arr.TSgned 
as disgraceful to the State: the objectors, however, forgot to meniioii 
that this Draco tinge is softened by the addition, “ or other piinish- 
.incnt and cand8ur ought to compel admission, that there never 
existed so large a body of men as tiie Navy in which so few capital 
punishments have been inflicted. Both the Articles of War and the 
rules of discipline arc clear and explicit, commanding what is right, 
aiwl pr^ihiling wlmt is wrong ; showing the relations of superior and 
inftygm ranks, and*requiring strict oboilience \o aW^laivfitl commands'^'. 

* IVbile deprccatinjf the yellers against all authority, we l>y no ineaus wish to 
prevviit amendim'nt in the Naval Coiie, where it can he ctFected without prejudice 
. to the bervic^. Perhaps 8ome venial ofihnces would better suit mitigated ] cnalty; 
but*the seaof lew opportui^ities I’or exjHjrinriciit. Cbarondas of Thurium 
enacted tVilfilegeiters shouW be^compeUed to sit three days in the markut-place, 
clothed jii fei|iale dresses* We have no arena for*tiij'ing the effect of such a pvinish- 


ment* 
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Being framed by tlie'joint will and co-operation of liotji House's of 
Parliament and of llie Sovereign, tl»e legislative and executive pow ir* 
of the State, the Articles are strictly part and parcel of the law of tlie 
land. It is true that Judge BlaclfeVtone, vv]io, with all his acumen, some¬ 
times ventured out of his depth, affirnJed that martial law was “ entirely 
arbitrary in its decisions,*’* Now, ho\f si^ch a* coipmentary could be 
made upon a code where every observance is enforced by specific penal¬ 
ties appropriated to each positive offence, ortirft left, in certain cases ut 
modified cciminalily, to the decision of an assemlifed and sworn court, ^ 
we are not lawyer enqugh to conceive. Still, as we have shown, we 
are no admirers of a system of penalties only ^ bi;t it is thus justified. Tn 
the legislative science it has been codsiderod as a highly politic measure 
to frame laws in their nature vindicatory and not reniuneratury ; because 
the enjoyment of social rights ought to be a sufficiently powerful induce¬ 
ment to right conduct—and because punishment has ])roved a stronger 
incentive tiian reward, since every one has not been found capable ^ 
evincing emulation. 

The first position of ethics is, that man should pursue his own welfare 
and happiness. Thi^desired point, however, is not left to caj)rice, even 
by the law of nature, which is the foundation of ail luiman regulations. 
Self-love is the great actuating principle which induces man to promote 
his felicity, by implicitly deserving those rules which tlie joint concur¬ 
rence of society has established for self-preservation ; lending tliered>y 
his assistance towards forwarding the general interests of the commu¬ 
nity, and recerving in return safety and protection. Hence he is 
obliged»to give a strict adherence to justice and the social virtues, under 
the salutary pilotage of the desire of acquiring honour, and the fear of 
incurring disgrace. Such is the law of the great social compact ; but 
the case of those who serve in the Army and Navy is different from 
that of other subject*, because without the martial additions lliey 
could not be efFcctually employed for the Service of the Stau . tuey 
surrender by their station many valuable jirivileges jof cii«zcns, because 
the public policy and necessity require that they shoultf <lo so; but, on 
{ne ^tiier hand, they become entitled to many uisjinguihlje*! privileges 
and advantages, from which the rest of the subjects are exekuied. 

Before quitting this important topic wc must make another rtmiark. 
Thert^has feen much said and written on the subject of naval court-¬ 
martial being entirely in the hands of superior officers; and the Jots 
Miller, growl about ai'jury of cooks lias been seriyusly advanced as 
argument; but surely he is avAaraliy Irieil by bis peers, uho is arraigned, 
by his fellow-subjects, who claim no more immunity or privilege than 
he does, and are subject to the same laws with himself. Tlie trial is 
held in open court, under the animadversion of public opiniijn, and the 
judgments have usually been equitable and satisfactoty. Samc%uiateur 
Solons lament tliat jhe sentences are not under liic revision the 
Admiralty, but assuredly with their eyes shut. • ' • 

The finding of a couit being accountable to a superior tribunal 
might operate as a check to the abuse of delegated power; hut-^wliat 
would become of all tliose ordered for trial by the Board j!- •Imleed.wc 
fear that tlio partial influences of interested.m|>^ives might ind.' interfere* 
SO as to be attended with ^aiiy thing but beneficial results. Another 
* party are clamorous for the intijpductioa of Lieutenants upon courts- 
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niarlial, on tliotgrouiul that Captains in the Arrity have tliat privilege^ 
tlnit additional importance would thereby be given to their commis¬ 
sions. As to }iow they manage in the Ann^, it is not necessary here to dilate 
upon, since the> two services ai;e in that respect essentially diflerent; but 
cerliiinly nothing can .he taken rroni the respectability of if station, 
ulierc iiotijiug has J:)ccn witlitiraVn, and on rtiis head the Lieutenant 
has no more business to complain than th^e idlers. As a question of 
SOI vice, however, we ha\e ^)0 objection to consi<ler it. On foreign sta- 
.tions (iicrc is often s5 great a deficiency of Captains and Ct^manders, 
that llu; asseml)ling ot a court-martial is fte(]H,enlly an aflair of much 
iiK’onvenioncc to the public^ on which ground alone we sec no adequate 
reason ^vlly Liculeuatits should nol be admitted to the sitting. An old 
ollicer of that rank would certainly be as good in the deliberations as 
the newiy-niade youthful commander, whose father has just entitled him 
to the privilege. \Vc here speak in allusion to the exigencies of the 
Se-vice; for we must repeat that we see no liarm, and certainly no illi- 
lieralTly or injustice in martial law being confided to superior bands, 
where experience and knowledge, both professional and genenil, to¬ 
gether with responsibility of place, arenaUnally to*bc looked for. 

'I'liG naval Captain must be prepared for any service, and ready to 
start for any part of flie glube to which he may be ordered. Tiie dis- 
Inhiition of duty which is to be performed ty our men-of-war has not 
always been conducted on ilic most impartial jdan ; for wliile some 
}ia\e had a senes of advantageous cruises, others have been condemned 
to idockade and convoys; some shift tlieir ground apparently at llie 
will of llieir commanders, and others arc doomed for years to destroying 
stations. All this, how’ever, must be cxjiccted, and no ** grumbling’* 
allowed. Thus old Uenbow, on being oflered the command in the 
Indies, after tlie proflered ap])ointment had been declined by 
other Admirals of distmguished reputation, honestly apd bluntly replied, 
‘‘ 1 Twiurt’no diiVevencc of climates:—for my part, I think no officer has 
a jriglit to chd’^'-se station, and I myself shall at all times be ready to 
go to any part of the world where his Majesty may think projier to send 
m(’. , • 

*• Ntir must the f'aptain be over-anxious about the ]H‘ize or freight 
considerations, which so often colour an o/Iicer's character jivith a love 
iii money ; an eagerness, however, to which zeal for actioifis often tlie 
main contributor. All sharing ought to be on principles of the most 
open fairness andjiberality, so that the proverb oi^'c so prevalent among 
• seamen—He who shares honey with a bT'ur is sure to get the smallest 
share**—may be deprived of its sling. The Athenian Admira^ seeing 
a gold chain lying at his feet, said to a follower, “ Take it up —I am 
TliemislocJcs.” Collingwood never failed to speak with marked con- 
lmnpy*IF mere inoJley-making, as lie considered it a ju’aetice that de- 
gr,n*r#l a most noble profession inti/ a sordid tsade. Strong induce- 
-ment^ may occur for a man to consider his own circumstances, but 
lliey should always be reined by the “ vellwi si )io7i Imperator^^ of 
Sciplo. To bis political integrity Sir George Rooke added an honesty 
nut to be s'^rupted by avarice, or those opportunities of gain which 
sonic b.q;^J*iiot had the iriii|icSs to resist. He is reported to have made 
the following upright and pathetic ans\ver*tp those who were present at 
tlie execution of his will, ancUexpressid their astonishment ^t the nar-'" 
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rowness of his funds—“ 1 do not leave niucli, but wffaP I leave \v<^s 
lionrstly gotten—it never costa sailor a tear, nor llic nation a farthing. ’ 
An iuiniinislration, who wisherH^lo rewaid *:i favourite u'illi it, heggcd 
Admiral Foriics to resign Ins comiHiSjobn as General of the Mcuines, 
saying inat lu: should lii^ no loser by,his accoihmodating tlu' (Govern¬ 
ment. as they grojiosed rocomnuMiding to'llie King to give him a pen¬ 
sion of 3000/. per annum find a peerage, t^ desi'end to his daughters, 
'fo tiiis jiroposal the iH)ble-tnimled sailor returned ^.n immediate answer. 
Ho told ifie Minislers th^t the generalship was given to him by his^ 
Alajesty as a riwvard for his services,—that ha thanked God he had 
never been a burden to his country, y/liicli he hiul served, during a loiVg . 
life, to llie liest of his ability, and that lie would not condescend to 


accept of a pension, or bargain for a peerage. He concluded by laying 
liis military commission, together with his rank in the i\avv, at the 
King’s ieel, cutrcaling him to lake away both, if they could forward 
his service; at the same time assuring his Majesty tliat he would^’A’er 
prove himself unworthy of the former honours wliieh he had recciveil, 
by ending ibc remnapt of a long career as a pensioner, or accepting of 
a peerage obtained by political arrangement*. Fortunately, our naval 
archives are so replete with anecdotes of gencryiis liberality, that a 
ilircct refutation is given the Satirist's bntliwt Jtdmen — 


“ (?aptaln» of ships to gold are sUves, 

Though hurce us their own winds und waves.'* 

Ttie arrangeRient of ships and stations lias often been made with a 
parly-syirited view, than which a meaner principle never entered a 
noble service. 'Flie gallant Sir John Kawson, who died of tiie wounds 
vvliich he received in achieving a great victory over tlic Dutch in Kitir), 
was wont to cloie the acrimonious debates, so rife at that day, by d^iylar-. 
ing that ‘‘ an iifficer iui^l nothing to do with political discussions, or specu¬ 
lative opinions ct/ncerning government—his first, and 
object, to be, (o scare* his connlryj* Blake also, wliei^ the supreme 
authonty in England was changed, exhorted his as53W¥i(es to dischaige 
t^iei^lrust by defending the nation from insuit aiftl injury. “ It is not,” 
said he, “ the business of a seaman to mind state *airairs, hut to himtca* 
forcIgfUTs from fooling //.v.” And again,—“ Disturb not one another 
with dumesVic feuds, but remember that we are Englisli, and our eiKunies 
are fortdgners. Kneniie^^wliom, let what parly so ever prevail, it is 
equality the interest of^our country to hiinilile and restrain.” 

Tiiese arc tlie sentiment? a really patriotic office^; and p:itriolism, 

tliougii maligned by tlie otnniological Liberals, claims a high siaiiou 

among^hc best and most noble virtues, inasmuch as it not only em- 
• ^ •• 

braces in its jiurpose the good of one individual, but tlic welfare of a 


* It will 1)0 vccollectofl that this conScientious officer was the only 
Board of Aflmiralty who refused to sign the death-warrant of Admiral Byn^ ; ands 
he was muiily enough to slate liis motives with openness and candour, lie com* 
mcnced his reasons with a remark which we would fain impress upon every in(^mlu.’i* 
of a court-maitial, because it has happened that some have listened 1*o U‘i;.d expla¬ 
nation on points which, agreeably to their oath, ought to have ong%-t^i their own 
serious attention. “ It may be thought presuirfjitijuusyin me,” said *' to d.iffer 
from f>o great authority as that of tdie twelve judges ; but when a man is crillcd upon 
, t,o sign ins name to an act wbi£?ii is to give authority to the’shedding of Ikood.he 
ought to bi guided by his own conscifiice, and ^ot by the opinions of other men.” 
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uliole commniflty. The Jove of country is the nurse of many of our 
impulses ; it is the fine feeling wliich supported the self-devoted 
Decii, and the dauntless band of LconicVis—which made Ulysses toil to 
regain that wtiTpila yauty^ t<ie ^terif rocks of Ithaca ; and which 
prompted Nelson and Welliiiglo^i to the most illustrious exploits. Hear 
Lord i>olingbruke’!» animation on this truly animating topic :—“Nei¬ 
ther Montaigne, in writipg^ his essays, nor Des Cartes in building new 
u 01 Ids, nor Burnet ip framing an antediluvian earlli,—no, nor Newton 
in discovering and eslablisiiing the true laws^of Nature on experiment 
and a sublime geometry, felt more* intellectual jvys than he feels who is 
u^eal ]>atriot—who bends all the jjprce of his uiuierstanding, and directs 
all his thoughts and actions to the good of his country,’’ 

Such is the patriot’s boast, wheree'er he roam. 

Ills first—best country—ever is his home I’’ 

The union of jiatriotism with discipline will be found most useful 
in ii/#ivpreting the orders and directions which a Captain may receive 
from his superiors, to the suppression of that litigious and querulous 
sjiirit with wliich some indiflerent officers have iiivpe(le<I the public ser¬ 
vice ; for while the one jirompts an exact obedience to such behests, the 
other inspires a contempt of responsibility on proper ami urgent occa¬ 
sions, “ Of the First Lord of the Admin-jlty who has succeeded, I 
know nothing/’ said Lord Collingwood—“ indeed I liave always avoided 
having any connexion with tlie intrigues of statesmen. The letter of 
my onlcrs is my guide, and when I cannot have order>, [ exgrcisS my 
best judgment/’ This was the sentiment whicli made Nelson quit his 
station to chase the French fleet across the Atlantic. When Captain 
John Jlrishane, of the Flora, was cracking on after two American 
fri^tes, in 177(>, the Master respectfully represented that if he con- 
liniu'd the pursuit mucli longer, he would run oll^iis station. The 
L/f'i'un v^'ry spiritedly replied, “ that such a cdhisi^ration w'as tt>tally 
out of the question W'lien he was in pursuit of an^^^my—that the chase 
nfight run to u.-.-Ifest Indies, or to the devil if he chose, but that lie 
would follow as long Jis he could carry an inch of canvass/* And a« 

. answer given by Sir Sidney Smith to a couple of ofKcers is worftiy of 
remark. In a furious attack that Bonaparte was making on AcrtrtiT 
April, 1799, that gallant hero found it necessary to risk )^s shijj (the 
Tigrc 74) by warping her into the shoal-w'ater on the south of the 
town, in order to flank the Frencli butteries and trenches ; and such 
were tlie fire and iflcct of this movement, tjiat all was reduced to silence 
in a very few minutes. On this occasion, as Sir Sidney was going 
over the ship’s side to laud and hasten to the beach, the Fipsi Lieu¬ 
tenant and Master chose that unseasonable moment to serve him with 


a writtyn ^protest »igainst “ placing his Majesty’s sliip in danger of 
beiiK'''iostto w'hicli tlie Knight fahnly replied—“ Gentlemen, his 
^.Fiy^ty’s ships arc built on purpose to be place?! in danger whenever 
his Majesty’s service requires it, and of that the commanding olKcer is 
the best judge/' 

It is this capacity for judging the critical and appropriate moments/ 
fiff* excrti^j»?that forms the distinguishing trait of a great commander.' 
Oijportu'iTity, witliout ta?(?ntk and an aptiyjss to take advantage of it, is 
of no*mor£ use tlian light to a blind man \ And equally splendid abilities 
•are sometimes displayed undeHmisfortlne as in victory ; indetd, it may 
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require more rctolulion to witliUokl an attack than courajire to attempt 
it. This is the touclmlono of the merit of a consummate chief, ami 
often acted uj)on by tlie extorn;^ force of popular clamour; for many 
of those who wouhi appear m<tsl to dgs])ise public opinion feel the 
probings of sarcasm and unmerited •censure tlip most acutely—as'in 
minor cases it is mostly* found that &obqdiliari independence is often 
accompanied by Bobadilian terrors. “ iiefore thy undertaking of any 
design,’* lucubrates an old writer, “ weigh rtie'glory of the action with 
the dangej of llie attempt. If the glory outweigh the danger, it is 
cowardice to neglect it^* if<he danger exceed tlie glory, it is rashness 
to attempt it; if tlie balance stand poised, lei*thy own genius ca«t 
them." • 

Nelson's idea of naval enterprise was, as he strongly expressed it, to 
“ take the bull by the horns, for the strongest measures are the l>ehl/’ 
But tliis sentiment is not to inculcate precipitation and rasliness. 
Prudence, in the eye of Mr. Shandy, was but a snivelling virtu^yet 
Shandy himself must have admitted it to be a very useful one, Mnce 
previous consideration and reflection are absolutely necessary to the 
successful issue of a warlike enterprise. It is true that he can never be 
truly great, who does not greatly dare, but a desperate slake must be 
successful, or it will prove proportionably ruipouSj'^as was shown in the 
awful destruction of half a'lnillion of warriors, with appliances to boot, 
m that “ bold measure,*’ the march of Napoleon to the palace of the 
CznT^, War, says Marshal Saxe, should be so carried on, as to leave 
nothing k> cban1:e. Nelson, however, was of opinion that in a seafigbt 
something must be left to chance, since shot will carry away the masts 
and yards eff friends as w'ell as foes. This is not a reply to the question 
of the necessity of foresight and sagacity in planning the j)ro)X)sed ope¬ 
ration, for there are explosions of tumbrels and other accidental casujKTioit 
in laml battles, btr*.. tlie^ relate rather to the actual fight than to tlie 
conduct of a war.* ^ ^ ' ’ 

We now turn to Ahe conduct of a CajUain wlici^jn ^^ds station, in 
order to impress our readers with the conviction tliat,TcJ ensure eminent 
sticci^s^, a close cultivation of intellect must accompany bravery and 
soaniansliij). “ When you have lived fifteen years,” said Sir Pobert 
Peel to the students at Glasgow, “ you will have seen many instances 
in whfch ilie'-nian who finds lime for everything—for punctuality in ail 
the relations of life, for the cultivation of literature, for every rational 
uinusejnent, is he whoc^s the most assiduous in the ^ctivc pursuits of 
his jirofohsion.” It was a similar o]>iniou which made Folard and Saxe . 
aver that war is a trade for the ignorant, and a science for men of genius. 
The mah of knowledge, says Dante, in his Canzoniere, may be wisely 
hold— « 

“ L’uom che conosce e degno ch’ aggia ardi/t,*' ^ 

As success at sea .depends on “the watchful activity that catclll^aMvt 
every, the smallest advantage, vigilance must be deemed the mainspring'" 
of discipline; and a ship, however remote the cause may be thought,. 
^should ever be ready to meet the exigencies of service; for the cte//- 
gffc, clamate^ Hannibal cd ad portas^' was the exclan^on of au 
unprepared people. A neglect of foresight aj^d^jurccaution ha^Cftcn pre¬ 
cipitated the events of a w£^r,* so as to afford colour to the re^^eived 
rmaxini, that great actions are ^ftener Ahe effect of chance than of. 

'to ff 
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design ; but lie»\vlio adopts the sopliisni to a relaxation of his energies, 
\% » traitor to his country. A good oiTicer, said the great Conde, may 
be beaten, but he can never be surprj^ed. Every warlike operation 
supj)oses a ph^i well concertcjii and Aly conducted, or the attendant 
success is rather entitle.d to puiiisfwnent than to reward. AVh<»n proper 
precautions have been 'adopted? and the enterprise is managed with 
sagacity and courage, the reputation of llie ofiicer is not dependent upon 
the issue. An Admiral Vanquislied as De Winter was at the battle of 
Ciimpcrdown is not^be less deserving of bis country’s notice; but he 
who is beaten as Antyny was at Actium, deserves universal contempt. 

• Let us next examin^the duties of a Captain when his ship is under 
evolutionary niantxuvres, or in actibn. Old Richard Jolines, in his trea¬ 
tise upon ‘‘ Ho'.ior and Arrnes/* remarks that, “ Exercise in warre maketh 
not evorio man fit to be a Captaine.’* But in recommending a study of 
the higher tactics, we by no mciins wish to withdraw attention from the 
cvery-duy occurrences of a fleet, for whatever is worth doing slioiild be 
doneVcll, It is true there are some solemn officers, whose merit con- 


si.sls in making capital points of trifles, till they incur the risk of trifling 
with capital jioints; but a contempt for such dibbledabbling must not 
he allowed to engender a neglect of necessary niinutia?. On these 
points a sound coinmandej^ will exercise his own judgment, and not do 
sucli and such things merely because some dasher lias set the example, . 
—a vice wliicii has bad a pernicious tendency upon many a ship and on 
many points of service. Tltis censure does not a^tply to the adoption 
of good measures or the assimilating of discipline, bdt to the servile 
copying of queslionablc authority. An officer of rank of our acquaint¬ 
ance was never welcome to the chief of a squadron from his constant 
endeavours to be out of order, but without committing himself, and he 
(»rtecquently, being also a man of interest, succeed^ in getting dis¬ 
patched away on duty. No sooner was the line beid^ funned than up 
wcii* liij signal for pei mission to shift a tojinia^^iA Some other excuse 
f jyr interrupting tlje^evolution. As be is a capital seaman, his beliaviour 
on Ollier service redeemed his dislike to lUc blockade system; but 
being a diararta^ In! was cojiied by some who were destitute ijf bla 
* *good qualities. 

In a similar stvle other branches of duty have been servilely followed, 
Uiougb their due execution rcijuired the application of tot^illy dWerent 
means. Imitations often want the force of understanding to penetrate, 
pursue, and put in action that which the origsial contrivers \v^ con¬ 
ceived ill laying tlown their plan. Tbeynre mimics of what was done, 
w ithout comprehending what might have been done; wherefore, in the 
jirogress of an action planned in mere imitation of another, when the 
circurnsliuiccs happen to vary, not seeing the reason of the design, they 
are u,\bqual to thb supplying what the first projector would easily have 
af\h,*^led:— • * 

* (( \V)ien ouce a genius breaks through common rules, 

lie leads a herd of imitating fools.’’ 


Among other branches of his public duty, the Captain is to apply/ 
IJmself s« yj the improvement of hydrography as to obtain the bead 
poseiblet.,f/iformation Jlifc foreign coasts, harbours, and bays, which 
he rqay visit; and though the Master* ijf his fidvs jichates in these, 
objects, tRe Printed jlnstructisjus direqj him personally to order every- 
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thing relalini; to the ^lavigating of tlio ship; and in the fioinity of rock^ 
and shoals, he is to take particular care that the hand-lead be kept cT)n- 
stantly going, whether the Pilot or the Master think this precaution 
necessary or not. ' ,» * 

In addition to those oflicial charged, wc strongly recommend his con¬ 
stant attention to the oscillations and consequent presages of the marine 
barometer, a point which ^ve have already largely insihted upon. He 
should also evince to his quartei'Mleck an alacrity of obedience to his 
sufierior oijicer, by sliowing liimself anxious to follow all his motions 
instantcr. He should,.thefefore, be*careful tha^-the ofliccrs and men 
of the bignai department be active,^ alert, ^nd* fully capable of thdir 
assigned duty, since promptness with the buntin is one of the accelerat¬ 
ing powers of a fleet. Before he gives orders at any lime, and espe¬ 
cially before he commits them to writing, he should consider them well, 
and weigh their several bearings, that they may not interfere or clash 
with former ones ; and in framing them, he cannot be too explicitj. If 
commands are given free from passion, they will be obeyed with steadi¬ 
ness and regularity; and he who exerts the authority of so honourable a 
trust with discretion fs entitled to the utmost deference of his inferiors; 


nor should lie permit the essential routine of any duty to be tampered 
with by the ''non yatabam^^'* or didn’t think"it, df the inattentive and 
. the idle. 


la keeping his ship prepared in every respect for fight, the Captain 
is stfjctly enjoined to give directions, each evening before it is dark, fur 
the quarters to Cc cleared, and every arrangement preparatory to battle 
to be mude as far as possibly may be, so that there may be no risk of 
being surprised by suddenly meeting in the night an enemy better j)re- 
])ared for action than himself. But to have arrived at this point with a 
prospect of efieci^ve benefit, it is, of course, considered that a careffii 
Comtyandor, having thq honour of the flag and Hie wholesome fear of 
disgrace before iiinv'^>:'l have paid a strict attention to the organizing 
of his men, and the fluly training of them to all the* 4 j^^ of their wea¬ 
pons. Indeed, this is a most important duty, andshould sujiplant much 
ot Uitf^cleaning, polishing, and black-list methods of wasting time. The 
'Mdiip’s company should he made perfect at their exercise by constant 
practice, as yell in rough as in fine weather; after the manner of the 
Boniails, whb not only drilled their soldiers in the open plain, hut 
defiles, and in narrow passes, in which it would be difficult to jircserve 
their oitder, that when Obliged to fight in such places tj^ey might by this 
habitude be less exposed to' confusion. Were it not that surprise has 
actually been known, it would be needless to remark that, as far as may 
be, the ship should be left prepared for action after evening-quarters, 
and the fighting-lanterns ready with the candle-ends^malcliect in,them, 
and all lumber removed from the guns and the decks. On corning into 
action suddenly, it wilA be best, if Circumstances admit, to lie-by 
' guns are cleared, the decks sanded, the fire-screens up, the yards slung, 
• and sheets stoppered, the small arms distributed, and everything pro¬ 
perly prepared. A sliip that can depend on her sailing should never be 
within musket-sliut of her opponent, till a decisive act is t(^ke place, 
if she can engage to her own advantage running clol^r. She 

< will thereby have all the ben§fh derivable from supexiox seamanship and 
g^innery, tyithout her officers andemen beijpg picket^ off, and will be ever 
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veaily to lay enemy on board when occasion rSqnires. This miixim 
a\}|?lies more i)articulurly to single ships than to fleets and squadrons, 
wliere circumstances may throw the linc> of battle yard-arm and yard¬ 
arm, and nuiz;^c to muzzle. , , * 

('ouucilb of vvar are .fortunately*out of date, and disconntei^nced in 
our Mavy. If, jio\^ever, such a*court slumkl iTe called, the Captain has 
ii* serious duty to [icrform, and should do it ^vilh firmness, neither allow¬ 
ing- his inlerual o])inion lolje unduly influenced by the presence of rank, 
nor by the ii|ipareut Tnajority of a party. He must look at the case in 
its wiioic beiirin^s, and weigh, rtither thali cyunt, reasons. On the 
uftniiovahle cn jagcinenf bej-ween Captain Forrest, in the Augusta, with 
lilt* Drcadnouglit and Etlinburgh under his command, and seven French 
;^lli|)3 of-war, four of whicli were of the line, and tiiree large frigates, off 
l'rarif;i)is, in 1757, a Council of War was liolden. When Forrest 
liad seated himself between Captains Suckling and Langdon, the ques¬ 
tion was not what suj>erior force the enemy had, or how unequal to the 
coinl)at. No words were wasted : the Commanding-Officer opened the 
business by saying to the other two—“Gentlemen, you see the force of 
the enemy ; is it your resolution to fight them or not?” Upon which 
they both instantly answered—“ It is.” Here the Council ended, hav>~ 
uv^ lasted about halpa minute. The holding of these courts may liave 
beiMi mo!c requisite wlicn the signals were'so imperfect, but long dis¬ 
cussions were never |)(>puiar with seamen, who like sentences that are 
pitiiy and to the point, therein agreeing with the Sjjaniard, tl^t— 
“ Muchas paloh'as no vaten nada.*' ' 

It was an ancient custom for a Commander to liaranguc his men pre- 
viou'^ to an engagement; and though Jack is not over-[)artiaI to jialaver, 
lie has sometimes been addressed with good eflect. Wlien the Mou- 
-fllWili, fJ4, was chasing that fine 80-gini ship the Foj^lroyant, Captain 
Gardiner cmpiiatically exclaimed to his peoph^—‘Yxlic ship inqst be 
yikp*n ; she ajipears above our match, but EnglV->.tieu arc not to mind 
rThat.” 

After one 

the Ila^'t Indies, the llritish Admiral sent to the Captains of tiio^fleef, 
tlesiring them to stiinulalc their re8|)€Ctive crews previous to the next 
day’s expected encounter. As his Coinmamler was desperately wounded, 
it fell to the lot of the late Captain C. II. Lane, then a lJ{eutcn?int, to 
carry this into eftect, and he did it irresistibly. All hands \verc imme¬ 
diately piped 01 ^ deck; when Mr. Lane, hoWing in his Itand Sir 
Edward’s order, in hoo inodo loquitur —My brave fellows, 1 have 
received the Admiral’s commands to stimulate you, I do not clearly 
understand Ids meaning; but if it is that I am to tdi you to bent those 


of Sir E(lward Iluahes's drawn battles with M. Suffrein. in 


parley-vofis to-morrow, 1 am sure he might have saved liimself the 
irouhie: Init, my Tads, I am ordered to siiynulalc you, and you must 
ther'ifoie consider yourselves stimulated accordingly.” Eoars of hearty 
lauglfter. and three tremendous cheers attested that the lads enjoyed the 
humour of the address, though they had fought severely, and passed 
the 'day dinnerless; and we must give them full credit for their clieer- 
fwlnoss, m}Mio it is acknowledged that those who readily take a wltty*^ 
point ha."*^ equal merit promulgator. 

With respect to this custom of cheeriii^^ various opinions are enter- , 
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counterbalanced in tlw happy excitement lliereby inspirpd. Cato the 
elder boasted that he bad gained more victories by the threats 
army tlian by their swords; and Ca?sar mentions the shouts of his sol¬ 
diers as one of the things that Hndered them superior/o the troops of 
Pompcy^i The “ clamor*'certainly iTas*reason^on its side, especially 
after the'delivery of an Imranguc, bcctRtse it betokens a hearty approval 
of the proposition, and a clear understanding of tijeir lea'der’s intentions. 
It has also been found in oilr late wars both to tncourage and exliilarate 
our own men, wliile it daunts the enemy. • 

We asked one of the Francb olllcars of the Pi^yiontaise, shortly after 
Jjer capture, whether they really expected to tali# the St. Fiorenzo, on 
the third day’s attack ; to which lie'replied* that their movement was 
made in good spirit, but that some of the canaille; took fright on hearing 
the acclamation Anglaise.** So, after the severe fight between the 
Didon and the Phoenix, the brave M, Milius assured Captain Bather, 
that the repeated and hearty cheers of tlie British seamen, even under 
apparently adverse circumstances, chilled his crew, and mainly cbntri* 
bated to his defeat. The first frigate action of the war with revolu¬ 
tionary France was opened with a chivalry worthy of example. All 
was silent until the two ships came within hail. Captain Pellew tiien 
ordered his crew to man the shrouds, and, gives three cheers with— 
“ X»o//g live King George the Third Citizen Muller, the French 
chief, liien ordered his rigging in the same way to be manned, and 
coming forward on the gangway, waved his liat, exclaiming—“ Hve la 
NahonIP which his crew accompanied with three cheers. This being 
perfornted, without the apprehension of treachery while the men were 
in the rigging, Captain Ptdlew placed his hat on his head, which was 
the signal to commence the action, and one more desperate never was 
fouglit, the two sibips being engaged yard-arm and yard-arm througkj^i* 
A considerate Viaptajn will never put his officyrs or men upon such 
duty or hardship^ attended with more hazard of life than 

prubahiiity of succtv5s, when tiie good and safety are not imme¬ 

diately depending. Inconsideraleness on this he^^lias occasioned 
sbarp,reproacb, and led the factious Ned Ward to say of a Commander 
—** He has a rare hand at playing away liis Lieutenants upon hair 
brained enterprises; for lie is as prodigal as the devil of other mcn*s 
blood,** wlieii money is in the scent, and always makes use of a Lieu- 
Icnaril’s paw to draw it out of danger.” 

Th?t examples of ll»^ propensity are extremely rare, and Captains 
are usually even loo prone Vj quit their sliips ujion^very service that. 
offers, and many are the bright examples of perseverance, endurance, 
and courage, which they have exliibiled to their crews. Captain S. 
Hood, of the Juno, when lying at St, Ann's harbour, Jamaica, displayed 
great intrepidity of this character. Jn a violent gale of wind; a raft 
was discovered from l]ie frigate’s Kiast-head, at a great distance i^ the 
offing, with three people on it, over which the waves washed ^very 
moment, so that it appeared almost impossible to save them. Captain 
\llood immediately ordered a boat to their assistance, it seldom hap- 
ipens that British seamen shrink from danger; but the boats’ cre\v, 
'thinking it a vain attempt, allowed some vclpct^yice at puttiit^olT, fear¬ 
ing lest tliey should be invol\{jsd in utter destruction. 'Hood observing 
Abis, leaped into the boat, 'declaring to .his men that he would never 
)jrder any'of them on a service on which ue was sprmd.to venture him- 
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self. The boat^ breasted the sea with great difljcully and imininent 
dnnger, reached Uie wreck, and saved the poor fellows on it, who must 
have perished willi the next wave, being quite exhausted. This resolute 
exploit plcased^he whole isFaiid of JauWtca, and the House of Assembly 
testified their sense of it by vJt-iny^tlie gallant Captain a swortj of 200 
guineas’ value, • * 

• Having alluded to llie setiding of officers and men upon detached 
service, as cuttif^g out and A)thcr duties, th^ Captain will make himself 
acquainted that the b«ats are duly provided and armed for the required 
object, since inefficiency of means inay be faial. This not oitly applies 
ti^thc masts, sails, oarsii, and general gear, but sflso to the lights, bin¬ 
nacle, provisions, and requisites. •If the boats are detiiched for disem¬ 
barking troops, every boat sliould be furnished with as much board or 
plank as they can conveniently stow, for the purpose of laying under the 
wheels of llie artillery, when dragging over the sand. The launches 
not employed as gun-boats fur covering the landing should be sent 
with ;?coxsvvain and bowman only—and when filled with troops must 
be towed by cutters, barges, or pinnaces to the shore. On approaching 
the place of disembarkation, the laden boats will paes the covering ones, 
and, exce])t in cases of remarkably fine weather and little surf, are to 
let go their grapnels iind vere in stern foremost; the cutlers and other 
towers are to keep a-Iiead of them, with their .oars out in their rowlocks, 
ready to tow them off when deemed necessary. This is a service of the 
utmost imj»ortance; and on no account should a seaman be }>ermitted 
to quit bis boat, or station in that boat, except when ordered cgi sp?cial 
and particular service. 

Hostilities should be carried on under all the mitigati(^*of whieli it 
is capable, and the princijial actors in it sliould not onljTlje careful of 
bflliy or law which custom has interposed, but saize every oppor- 



]»vayer,s. He might li*.ive poured in his broadside with great advantagct 
' which, however, he abstained from doing, magnanimously exclaiinmg— 

“ It is beneath the courage of Britons to surprise their enemies in such 
^defenceless posture.’* The Frenchman was captured, bu4* liic gallant 
Killegrew was slain in ibe action. 

A line instance of the merciful feeling in tbe^heart of the brave is 
, found in the pra^r of Nelson, composed by him immediately before 
entering into the battle of Trafalgar,—and which ought to be engraven 
in letters of gold, for the sake of all future generations. It was in the 
following derms;—“ May the great God whom I worship grant to my 
country, and for tl*e benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious 
victqjy,—may no misconduct in any ogie tarnish it,—and 7nay hvmaniiy 
after nnetory bit the predominant feature of the British JlaetT 

Indeed so far arc tenderness and humanity from being inimical to 
the ,warlike character, that we believe the United Service exhibits as 
many proofs of the finer qualities of the heart, as can be found in any^ 
other class bf society'. Xordprford has said—** At Ihia moment, if I 
was an epicure among slTfiffes, I should rgjoice that General Elliott has 
just Ant the cavctisses of 1500 Spaniards Clown to market under Gib;:, 
f raUar,-«-but 1 atn iu<lre pleased that hd^dispatched boats, and snved sume^ 
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of those whom he hajl overset/' What must a man of^RO much feeling 
have suffered at being forced to do his duty so well aa be has done^ ! 

I remember hearing such anollier humane being, that brave old 
Admiral, Sir Charles Wager, Sii;% that “ ‘ in his life he never killed a 

To this testimony of Jjn amiable fIispo3ition,Avc will add one of our 
own day. We learn from Captain Jiack,Hbat it wits the custom of Sir 
John Franklin, during bis<severe Polar joyrrK'vs, never to kill a fly; 
and though teazed by them beyond description, especially when enguged 
in taking •'observations, hg would guietly desist from his work, ami 
patiently blow the haii^gorged intruders from hands—“ llie world 

was wide enough for both/’ This custom made so dt^ep an impression 
on his red friends, that Manfelly, the Indian guide, seeing Ihick slaying 
the teazers years afterwards, could not refrain from expressing his sur¬ 
prise at the difference of disposition between the young chief and 
the elder one, who would not, as he remembered, destroy a single 
mosquito. « 

On taking possession of a captured vessel, however, no too highly 
wrought or false sentiments of liberality and humanity must he allowed 
to interfere with a strict discharge of duly ; for it has frequently happened 
that a Captain has had far more trouble and anxiety after an action 
than during its continuancf. While he tak*6s particular care that all 
prisoners of war are treated with kindness and considemtion, that their 
property is duly protected, that they have their fair allowance of jiro- 
visit&ns, and that every admissible comfort of air and exercise is allowed 
them,—lie is to be strictly observant of their due custody, flow few 
soever flieir number, he is directed to be attentively walchful to prevent 
their cutting^'»y of the rigging or ground tackle, or doing any damage 
to the ship; audit the number be consideiable, sutiicient guards 
be appointed, wl^ are to keep their weather-eye open wlien the seanien 
are a^ft. Kvery»^ec^uion is to be taken according to the regulatu^n^, 
which may not only'pevent their succeeding, if they should attempt Ux 
rise, but which, by convincing them of the imprJWliibility of success, 
may prevent them from making the attempt, « 

After fighting the action and securing liie prisoners, the gratifying* 
though difficult task of reporting it follows, and us Gazette lellers form 
a por^on ofj, the historical literature of the country, it ought to he well 
done. By this we do not mean to encourage such pomposity as when 
the Commander of a gun-brig announces that as he was cruizing for 
the protection of commerce ^id the annoyance of thc^enemy, lie met a 
row-boat privateer, &c.—nor of “ batteries which miglit have been de¬ 
structive, and people who, if armed, might have ma(le opposition,”— 
nor the round-about style by which some tolerable figlitcrs, whom we 
could name, rather flourish the point than pusli it. » 

Public letters should only detaij those facts which are neccssarv for 
the public in general Vo know; and those names only sliould he ^ated 
which really merit mention ; a condition which holds good, even though 
the Gazette, reporting the battle of Navarino, gives an episode about a 
clerk being made an acting purser, while the point from which the wind 
T^blew, and on width the gist of the actioi^ turi^d, was omittc*cl. What 
Fresnoy advises in the fine arl^s is equally aj!tj)WcabJe against the custom 
of foisting unimportant names into national dispatches. • * 
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KCONOiliy OF A •MAN-OF-WAH. 


Njr paint conspicuous in the foremost plain 
WnatuVr is trite, iinpertineiit, and vain ; 

But, like the tragic muse, thy lustre throw 
Where the chief action claims ^ts warmest 

The ailmirabk; letter of Collipgw^od,4*eporting the battle of Trafalgar, 
though written at a moment oT i»iost anxious responsibility, tniay be 
deemed a model for^n o'fiicia^ report; and thoee of fc>ir Sidney Smith, 
fr6m Acre, are so well and so clearly penned^ that Colton condoles with 
Mrs. Cowley, in the spir'it t>f her poem being forestalled by the hero 
Jiimsclf, • 


Tliat anipje wroaOi by Sidney home liway, 

Left his p*jr poet not one spri^ ol buy ; * 

Wielding like Cwsar, bo4h the pen ainl sword, 

'lis own gazettes his glories best recoid,” 

But as it is not to be expected that all officers will possess this ad¬ 
mirable gift, we merely here recommend our Captains—it were prebump- 
lion, ])crliaj>s, to address the Admirals—not to be too long-wintlcd, and 
the st;ilc will stand excused. Sir George Walton, on taking four sail 
of Spanish men-of-war, a bomb-vessel, and a store-ship, and burning 
four nien-of-war, a fireship, and a bomb-vessel, re^jorted thus :—“ Sir, 
—\V"e have taken and destroyed all the Spanish ships and vessels which 
were upon the coast, the number as [xir margin. 1 am, &c.*’ 

Ijord Hawke, announcin'^ a victory in told the Admiralty tliat 

the French ships being large, took a good deal of drubbingr.’^ Mac- 
bride ]>ut tiie whole nation into good humour by describing his cap¬ 
ture of two privateers, “ commanded by two Hogenboovics, father^nd 
son,*' the former well-known by the nick-name of John Hardapple ; 
these he secured by engaging one till he had “ effectually her,** 

and then making siller the otiicr. And no one can iiaviTl^rgolten the 
characteristic and animated passage in Sir Bichard Stv>ichau's letter in 
' describing his making out the strangers to be a Frencii stjuailron 

—,W^e were delighfed!” Such sentences would wen redeen/ the 
'Vant of well-rounded periods, or tasty collocation'of words, 

^ IVluch injustice lias been done by omissions in public dispatches, as 
may be instanced in the very indifl'erent letter of Lord IJowc, on the* 
* 1st of June: and still more so in Sir John Warren’s account of the 

I ' 

capture of the iioehc, “ Never mind,” said Nelson, on finding 
th.it hia sorviccb were left out of the report, “ 1 will one^tiay h^ive a 
g'Szette of my own/*—and this hope, expressed more in confidence than 
in conceit, was nobly realized; but had he died in the mean time, he 
had been defraude*! of his fair claim to naponal notice. Some olficers 
‘affect to make no particular mention, on the vain boast that “ they 
never asked a favour for any one,” but it is their bounden duty so to do, 
and it is a discreditable neglect of public service to pass over the exer¬ 
tions of. public seri^nts. Such men can have but few pretensions to 
true greatness, because their feelings^are not blended with the gallant 
and f?tic inspirations of the heart; yet, while th^ overlook what they 
owe to others who so mainly contribute to their fortune and fame, they 
■are generally anxious enough that their own services should be appre¬ 
ciated. The so-called integrity that accepts of no favour, and inflexible 
severity, aVc branded tis^ious^virtues by Tacitus, and very deservedly ; 
for the honour of* a Cormnafkder is no less displayed in his accounts of 
his coinrailes in arms, than his own gaflantry may have been in the 
laction itself, especijtlJ^ when iJsstowin^ the just encomiums lou those" 
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who have had the opportunity of distin^uishinjr themsiilYos,—or in tJie 
generous and manly conduct of earnestly soliciting rewards adequate to 
llieir deserts. The conduct of ^ir George Rooke to tiiose whom lie was 
appointed to command was eddeariiig in the highest degree. Ever 
attentive to their respective merits, lie acted as an impartial judge—and 
to those who deserved^it, as a sincere friend. All distinctions of 
parties, on such occasions, he despised an^i spurneif—ahd contemplated 
a great action with niucli' pleasure, when dicf had it in his power to 
reward it properly. Besides the merit of his 6wn men, tlie oflicial 
reporter should also recerd the behaviour of^ his enemy, with the 
strictest candour and truth, as it materially assiePs in the due estimatvm 
of character and service. 


Of this department of letter-writing a striking specimen was given 
by our friend Macnamara Russell, in 1783, on taking a French frigate 
commanded by le Comte de Krergarou de Soemaria, whom the Briton 
thus preserves, like a grub in amber :—“ In justice even to the Captain 
of the Sybille, it must be owned that his evolutions (as far as nfy little 
ability enables me to judge) were masterly, and, in one instance, bor¬ 
dering on a noble e^ithusiaslic rashness. Nor did lie liy till the men 
in his magazine were breast-high in water, and all his j)owder drowned, 
by some lovv shot which he received early in J.he action. It is tliereforo, 
Sir, with great pain and reloclance that I inform you that this oHicer, com¬ 
manding a ship of more than double the Hussar's force, in perfect order 
of battle—for, under the then circumstances of wind and sea, he derived 
great acV/antagb from being under jury-masts—an officer of family and 
long r£y:ik, adorned with military honours conferred by Ids Sovereign for 
former bril^i/it services, has sullied his reputation, and, in tlic ('ve of 
Europe, disgraced the French flag, by descending to fight me for above 
thirty minutes, v^ndar the Engiasii colours, and signal op nisTiM ’ 
above described ^4br which act of base treaciiery, and flagrant violation 
of the law of nattons, have confined Idm as a state prisoner, rnit^l, 
through your media,!;ion, justice and the King*s Service arc satisfied,” ' 
This was the straight-forward stiUemenl of a true sailor, after an 
'ijxpl^it which, though then unrewardetl, wouUrin the present davs ol* 
profuse decoration have brought him a cross or two. 

'Orders and distinctions have occasioned much controversv. from the 
great'difficUity of dispensing them to general satisfaction ; yet it cannot 
be denied that they create emulation in the highest as well as the lowest 
classes. It is true lh?t insignia are as often mere ensigns of place as 
distinctions of merit. They arc nevertheless proper^bbjjrfcis of acquire¬ 
ment to ingenuous minds; for the desire of honour is one of the most 
refined appetites in human nature, and one of those most conducive to 
virtue,., Aut Numerit aut Nebuchadnezzar, Take from mantthe power- 
lul incjWiives of a longing for distinction, and thb world would want 
philosophers, poets, ^patriots, ani warriors; in the words of Sfneca, 
“ Tolle ambitionem et fastuosos spiritus, nullos habebis nec Platones, 
nec Catones, nec Scaevolas, nec Scipiones, nec Fabricios,” We may 
add with Moore,— 

Who that surveys this span of earth we press, 

This speck of fife in time’s gre^t wildj^ncss, 

This narrow isthmus *twixt two bdkiulh&s seas,. 

The past—the f^thre—two eternities— 

Would sully the bright spot, orp.eave it bare, 

While he might build him a proud temple ^litre,. 
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F^rONOMY OF A MAN-OF-WARt 

t 

A ^ame that lon^ shall hallo^^ all its spac^^ 
And be each purer soul’s high rosting-place P*’ 


A puritan might here say that the Iq^ of fame is a modification of 
pride, and ouglif therefore to be .discouraged. To such we would reply, 
from Goldsmith:—There are 8om3 faults so nearly allied to excellence 
that we can scarce wseed out tiie vice without eradicating the virtue 
but we produce this quot^ttion merely to keep the peace ; for we verily 
believe that vanity an<^a desire for excelling have no relationship vvhat- 
ever. % 

Wc rise in glory,*^|ays Dr, Young, with a fWie antithesis, “ as we 
sirfk in pride.” Eternity*is Ahe cultivated man’s most ardent wish ; and 
as ambition to be distinguished in the annals of our country is an 
impulse which the noble never fear to recognize, the yearning for repu¬ 
tation, with adequate correction, seldom fails to operate as an incentive 
to the accomplishment of those great and splendid actions which bloated 
idlenesj never dares aspire to. When fame is undeservedly bestowed, 
it wounds the ingenuous mind; but when enjoyed com immsurate with 
merit, the incorrupta vox becomes a boon equal to the toil of every 
difficulty and of every danger. Even if reward does not always attend 
upon the exertions of professional knowledge, it is gratifying to feel 
conscious of having dcServed it. 

“ I have invariably laid down,'* says Nelsoh, “ and followed close a 
plan of what ought to be uppermost in the breast of an officer—tliat it 
is much better to serve an ungrateful country tlian to gwe up bis own 
fame. Posterity will do him justice—a uniform course of honulir and 
integrity seldom fails of bringing a man to the goal of fame aPlast;” 
and It must be borne in mind by those who lament the shower 

of crosses and ribbons upon unknown members of the Service, to the 
^^/Ttl'cnt derogation of the true men, that though external honours will 
often drop where responsibility rests—repulaiionris gained only wjien 
thii\ responsibility is accompanied by talent. Unless the world be 
otherwise informed, a decoration must be deemed a mark of considera¬ 
tion; and vve agree with^Jortin, that habits, titles, and dignities “are 
visible signs of invisible merits.” * 

'We shall now close our remarks on tlie Economy of a Man-of-War, 
trusting that, as the Navy has been a principal source of prosperity to 
tho State, as well as a means of improving the human species, the ’sub¬ 
ject is not without its proportionate interest, however indifferently we 
may have treated it^ The British fleet has attained a higher character 
than that of an^^ther nation, since with itsltnown prowess, its reputa¬ 
tion for humanity, discipline, and rectitude, is equally celebrated. “Tiie 
word of a British Admiral,” says Lord Nelson in a letter to the 
Emperor ^of ^iussia, “ when given in explanation of any part of his con¬ 
duct, is as sacred as’that of any Sovereign in Europea noble senti¬ 
ment, which we receive as an heir-lJom. It rev^^ains therefore for 
future s'ea-officers to maintain and continue the splendid heritage com- 
rnilted to their chame ; and we trust that they will never suffer a leaf 
of its laurels to be olighted. Be it always remembered, that it is much 
•JesBi.di8gracoful to gain no honour than to lose it,— 

** Xuxpius noa admittitur hospes.*’ 

...-- - — - 
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.REMARKS ON THE MIUJAKY CONSOLIDATION COMMISSION, 

18SVSO IN 1833, Aiw nftviTSD IN 1836. 

. 

It is a peculiarity of the British Army that its officers give them¬ 
selves but little concern about what goes <on* in the Staff departments 
and the financial affairs of the Army. Measure# of much military im-- 
portance^ are often discussed in Karliament without the generality of 
officers taking any interest in them, until sonw# change of great coiyse- 
quence to regimental discipline or fidminislration attracts their earnest* 
and anxious attention. This disregard of the officers for what does not 
immediately concern their own duties has, in one sense, an adv/intage- 
ous influence over the habits of the British Army, by preventing idle 
or inconsiderate discussions, which often tend ultimately to disturb the 
great military principle of obedience; but, on the other haiTvl, it is 
to be lamented that so many officers, who, as Members of Parliament, 
may be looked upon as the constitutional representatives of the Army, 
appear indifferent about measures speciously brought forward for party 
purposes, which, if they studied more closely,.the general system of 
the Army, they would peveeive must lead to infinite mischief, and which 
they ought therefore to unmask and denounce with tliat influence which 
their professional characters and experience gives them among right- 
rffinde^ and patriotic persons, to whatever political party they belong. 

These observations apply with more than usual force to the Sciiemo, 
concocte^in 1833, for consolidating the general administration of the 
military atFalrs of Great Britain under an Army Board, consisting of 
members rern^veable on any change of ministry, and headed by^’rivii 
chief with a seat in tjie Cabinet. Uj)on the Report of the Commission 
Jaffely laid before the House of Commons in reference to that Schtirne, 
we shall, without, further preface, proceed to offer our comments, in 
the hope of drawing public attention to this subtle attempt to undermine 
* the admirable constitution of the Armv, ?4nd brinjr it under the 
baneful control of political interest. This delusive and desperate Scheme 
began by a Commission issued in 1833, for inquiring into the prac- 

ticabiliiy'faiMd cxpe{liency of consoluialing the different departrnonla 
connected with the civil administration of the Army. That Commission 
consisted of the Duj;ee of Richmond, Lord John Russell, Mr. E. Ellice, 
Sir J. Kempt, and Sir RnDundas. Tlicir instruAions were “ to in¬ 
quire and examine into the public expenditure, and the mode of con¬ 
ducting tlie public business under the Board of Ordnance, Secretary-at- 
War, Paymaster-General, Comptroller of Army Account^, and Com¬ 
missariat Department of the Treasury, and to ireport llieir opinion 
whether any improvement can ko introducetl into the system of carrying 
on tlie public service in those departments which may, by comJlidaiion 
or otlierwise, be productive of greater economy, due regard being had 
ip the efficiency of the Hermce'* 

This Commission having examined a vast deal of evidence, the^ 
Duke of Richmond, who was at the bead<\f it, drew up the “ Project 
ol a Report i’* but on his prace retirin^ffom office, it was laid aside 
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until 1836, whe4 a fresh Commission was issued, consisting of Lord 
Ho^ick, Lord J’almerston, Lord John Russell, Lord Slraffbrd, Mr. 

. Spring Rice, and Mr. J. Cam Hobhouse. ^ 

In the letters-patent for the new Coldmission reference is made to 
that .of 1833, wCich it annuls and* revokes, but repeats precisely the 
same instructions to the hew Commissioners; apd as they, in the course 
of.their labours, fre( 5 (bently m^ke allusion both to the evidence and tlie 
Project of Report of the former Commission,41 will be the best arrange- 
, ment for the reader’stconvenience to commence with a review of the 
original Commission of 1833. ^ ' 

And first, it may he to state what was the current rumour re- 
, ganling the cause and origili of that Commission. It was sai<i, we do 
not know with what truth, that the Duke of Richmond, in the first dis¬ 
tribution of the Whig oflices, wished to become Master-General of the 
Ordnance; an objection, however, arose to his appointment, vvliich was 
considered insuperable—namely, that there existed no precedent since 
Charles the Second’s time for any one except a military officer of liigh 
rank being Master-General, the department being essentially military in 
its objects, though charged with certain civil duties intimately blended 
witli its military service. Now the Duke of Richmond, though he 
had served very crcdjjtably during the late war, hotli as an Aid-de- 
Camp of the Duke of Wcillington and as ji company ofiiccr in the 
gallant 52nd Regiment, had never risen higher in the Army than the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel, with whicli rank lie retired on liaU'-pay upon his 
marriage, Coubidured, therefore, as a military man, it was inn)UBsit>lc 
to put liim over some of the oldest and most distinguished oHicers in the 
Service; while, if lie claimed as a Civilian, the precedent of two lifindred 
years, as well as the obvious impropriety of a civil head'being over a 
military department, was a slop upon his appointment, .j 

(V’iiether the Duke of Richmond was disappointed at not liaving the 
Or>^tl^m:e, and whether advantage was taken orthis «by persons who 
had deep political ends, and made him their unconscious organ, it cer¬ 
tainly caused extreme surprise to his military friends when lie appeared 
as the Head of the Commission of 1833, for abolishing the Ordnance , 
and remodelling the whole government of the Army, 

With this preface we now proceed to the evidence, endeavouring to 
abbreviate and avoid repetition as much as the ill-arrango^l nioclp of 
examination will admit; for the questions being framed to bear out a 
theory and not to elucidate existing facts, are so distorted and full of 
repetition as to reacmble the cross-examination of quibbling lawyers 
father than the grave inquiry of statesmen. 

The first evidence (Mr. Elliot, of the Ordnan#e-Oflice) explained that 
civil matters of the Ordnance go through the Board to the Master- 
General j tl*at railitQp-y matters, regarding discipline, staff-appointments, 
and promotion, go direct to him witlyut their intervention; also that 
the M'3>ster-General had not been a civilian for sonA; centuries, 

Mr. Angel, a chief clerk, explained the general arrangement of 
Ordnance accounts, as regards stores, showing that engineer officers 
superintended buildings, but' are not the actual accountants for the 
mohey laid'^out. 
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^REMARKS ON TH^^IUTARV 

Mr. Stace, the St(Jrekeeper at Woolwich, explained the details of his 
office, by which it appeared that the most perfect order and economy 
prevailed; that tiie military ai^d civil duties of the Ordnance were, in 
many respects, intimately blerftled,^ soldiers being often employed in 
labours connected with the stores, mid'" officers,being often in charge of 
stores required for service or in fortresses tie described the constitu-* 
tionofthe subordinate Ordnance Boards, called the “^Respective Offi¬ 
cers,’* which exists at every military statfbn* of importance, and arc 
composet^ of the Storekeeper of the station, ®the Commandant ot 
the Artillery, and the seiflor officer of Engineeyrs. These subordinate 
Boards, by their welf^contrived combination two military and one 
civil authority, greatly simplify and*expedite all those local measures 
which iire not of such importance as to require a reference to the Ord¬ 
nance Office in London, but which yet require due consideration both 
in a military view, and with respect to civil arrangement and economy. 

Sir A. Dickson, the distinguished Commander of the ArlillcTy in 
the Peninsula, on being asked what difficulties he should anticiriate 
from putting the Artillery and Engineers under the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the civilnlepartmenls of the Ordnance under a new Board ? 
answered, that he thouglit it would be disadvantageous to the Artillery 
and Engineer officers, because, as they ri,fie by seniority, they would, 
from their comparatively <!ow Army rank, be unpleasantly situated, and 
become perhaps the mere drudges of tlie Army, He saw mucli objec¬ 
tion to the stores not being under control of military ])ersons ; very 
properif obsAving, in answer to questions which, if intended to be 
filirew^ by those that put them, seem absurd to any military reader, that 
officers w6;jld not be likely to show so much zeal in case of stores, if 
accounlabl^b a civilian, as if to a military head; nor did he admit 
that an Artillery officer being a member of the new Board would olm"*" . 
this, because, though )ie might be the advocate jot representative of his 
corfis, he would^'not be its actual chief. ’ 

Several question? were put to Sir A. Dickson in order to drive hin? to 
an admission that Artillery officers,are not more in charge of stores 
• than Cavalry officers are of their troop saddlery ; he settled this point, 
however, by saying that ihe Artillery officer at Gibraltar is in charge \)f 
^* dght hundred pieces of ordnance with all their appurtenances.^^ 

Ae to iho question of neglect of stores having ever fallen upon .an 
officer’s pocket, Sir A. forcibly observes, he had known an officer’s re¬ 
putation suffer by sufh neglect —(where will modern economists find 
any check or economy like, the risk of an officer’s r^utation ?) ; and he 
added, “ that the experience of a long war and the revisions of officers of 
rank and knowledge lift prevented waste and carelessness.” 

Sir A. was invidiously asked, “ had he never known general officers 
abroad overrule and interfere with Ordnance regulations?” ffe replied 
that “ his service abroad bad bean under authorities who would npt have 
stood on ceremony'on urgent occasions/* and instances the Duke of 
Wellington ; but declared he has not known the supposed inconvenience, 
though, whenever the good of the Servic?» required it, he did not think 
any General would hesitate in taking what might be tlie right step as a* 
. military man.” ^ ^ 

His opinion as to the Jocal Boards*^ Sailed Respective ^Officers 
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was equally juAcious; and he pointed out deafly that if the civil 
and tnilitary duties were separated, constant reference in the colonies 
* must be made to the General of the sta^sn, with injury to the harmony 
and efficiency of^thc civil and military services, ♦ 

As to the question of separating the Naval Ordnance from life Land 
Ordnance, Sir ol^ected that the scientific education of the Artillery 
officers renders their co-operation in matters of new experiment very 
useful to the Navy, and Explained the vast advantage to a country 
' with BO many dispersed colonial possessions, of having the Ordnance 
common to both Servic'is ; so that irf warour ships^can use land cannon, 
ami ships’ guns can be eihployed by^lhe Army, as was abundantly proved 
in all the operations on enemies' coasts. 

As to the Frmchy which the Commission frequently take occasion to 
quote in their questions as incontrovertible authority. Sir A. Dickson 
said, “ With regard to France, the naval artillery is in the hands of the 
Minister of Marine ; and the land artillery officers of that country have 
such a prejudice against iron ordnance, y>om thvir ignorance of it^ that 
no Frencli olficcr would venture his character to conduct a siege, or do 
anything with iron cannon, while the Britisli Arfillery are perfectly 
satistiod with guns applicable to lx>th Services.” 

Captain Duncan, t?fe Naval Member of tlie Board of Ordnance, 
explained, “ that though not actual accountanf8,the Artillery and Engi¬ 
neer officers are the zealous economists and scientific superintendents of 
tlie enormous value of public stores and public works and buildings 
ctimmitled in various ways to their military charge.” • 

]Joing asked the sophistical question, why, if one member of the ne^ 
Board were an Artillery officer under the Chief Commissioner, it would 
not work as well as the present system ? Capt. Duncan readily replied, that 
''"■Ai a plan would only differ from the present in the fact, that the chief 
^cominaiul of the Artiliocy and Engineers would be in the hands iif a * 
civiliari. And here, in truth, lies the whole secret of the new Scheme ; ■ 
for jin whose hamla would that powerful civilian be?'»Why, in the hands 
of the llt)nsc of Commons j and his Majesty would tlicn have no more 
to say to his Army than the King of the Sandwich Islands! • 

•^riie Commission asked Captain Duncan if every other European Power 
has not the military arrangements under one authority ? It would have 
boon easy to answer Yes; but that 07/e is a military officeiTund#/ his 
King, whereas you would have him a civilian under the dictation of the 
IJouse of Common|; and it might be added, that as to the pretence of 
consolidation, no Army is managed without ten times as many staff- 
officers and twenty times as many assistants and clerks under them as 
tlie British, notwithstanding the enormous detail of colonial occupation 
and (letaclnwents quite unknown to other countries. 

Captain Duncan^tated that he tliought the separation of the Naval 
and j\4ilitary Ordnance might obviate^ some incopveniences of detail 
which exist at present, as to the fitting of gun-carriages on board 
ship, and correspondence between the Navy and the Ordnance Office. 
So fan Capt. Duncan fell intn^the views, or more properly speaking, the 
•wi^es of Uie Commissioners—“ Hoc uno response animum delusifr— 
Apollo.”—But he quite them over by the subsequent comment, 

that “ all these inconvenieMes would be increased rather than lessened 
by the estaWishment of a new T^oard such as'they propose,” 
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‘ RESiAKKS ON fttii ifltlTART [mAY, 

On the subject ot accumulation of stores, Captain iy. “said “ the Ord- 
nance were doing thefr best to reduce thetn to enly one yearns average 
consumption^ to be denominhi^d a war-Btofe^ and to have what are 
termed ‘ Running CiJhtracts' for auoklqi emeTgency,th^contractors Tnak- 
ing engagements from time to time to 6ap|>Iy such and suchqptantnies, if 
called for!' Whether this is not carfyin^ ecowomy to a dangerous 
extent, and, in truth, placing the events of Var upon the stability of 
contractors, remains yet to be proved* ^ 

It doec no doubt surprise one at first sight to read of the prodigious 
stores that were in o»r magazines at the end gf the war, and to learn 
by Captain D.*s evidence that wp have <evAi now TOOjOOQ musfcets 
complete, and 300,000 more in material. But we must not forget that 
the Spaniards, since their wretched civil war, have been supplied from 
Bnglaiiil with no less than 600,000 muskets; a passing proof of what 
war will consume under any circumstances. 

The accuninlation of harness and other equipment was mucli g,dverted 
to by the Commissioners. But here again we must remember that it has 
been calculated that if Government could have supplied horse-shoes to 
the cavalry on the Corunna retreat at 100/. a shoe, it would have 
been a cheap bargain, and would have saved men and liorses, who 
could not be replaced under ten times t^ieir true value. As to the 
importance of a j)roper i'torc of camp equipage, any officer who served 
tlirough the Peninsular War will bear testimony to the immense saving 
of- health and^ life resulting from the adoption of tents and encampments 
l^y lhdl*'Duke*of Wellington in the latter years of that war as distin¬ 
guished from its commencement, and the sickness and loss sustained by 
the French from never putting their men under canvass in the field. How¬ 
ever perishablp stores of tedts may be, yet surely a much larger supply 
than a year’s consumption should always be retained on hand. Cu[)WtTr. ‘' 
D.cStated the present* stock at 34,000; and justly observed he did. not 
think it too great, for even in time of peace the issue of double tents to 
protect the men iTrom the sUn in the West Indies,had been found of 
infinite service in the preservation of the troop?. 

Mr, Angel stated, that he has been fifty-four years in the Ord; 
nance, and that he is now chief clerk to the surveyor. Will it “be 
believed that the Commission gravely questioned this gentleman as to 
theiVgraiKl project in its general bearing? To vvhich Angel, like a 
sensible and modest man, replied, that it was a larger question than 
he felt competent to answer, having been employe(^in the details of the 
office, and not in its general arrangements.*’ 

Bui his wise examiners would not be satisfied, andpttiil^ed him till he 
gave them an answer, which, at Ifiast, showed his Judgment bad not been 
vvaiped by the narrow circle of his duties. He said—ttie^power to 
promote^ to pay^ and to order^ remains in one person, the Scheme might 
answer,” He was quite right; because this would, in fact, be no c^hangc 
at all; whereas their intention was to make a Cabinet Ministpl- and a 
civilian the supreme chief of the whole Army, for political ends. After 
pestering Mr. A. with the often-repealed qt^stioBs about officers' respon- • 
sibifity for stores, they atlast asked him—lean Engineer officer competent 
to make a specification of building? ans^^OTed—** They are exacted 

to be masters of all buildipg work, as they nbvr receive a tegular course. 
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of instruction ia practical architecture under Colonel Paisley, at Chat- 
An answer which must satisfy any reasonable man of the value 
of such superintendents over public works# 

Mr. Seth, another Ordnance clerk pf long service, was questioned as to 
the possibility of condensing some of the psiy details. Here he was, of 
course, at home, ^anck gave some useful hints as to detail, settmg the 
examiners right in a blunder or two about certain bank arrangements, of 
wliich they seemed in such tdlal ignorance as to venture in one instance 
’to meet a difficulty by^saying in the simplicity of their hearts-^-*^ Sup¬ 
posing an arrangement jvere made With the ^nk^to get over that diffi¬ 
cultyWe confess w^tioubt the Bank of England altering any of its 
fundamental rules lo forward a Scheme so foreign to their business. 

Mr, Barker's evidence was carious as regards the storekeeper's 
department, of which he explained the origin lo have been, that the mer¬ 
cantile house of Trotter and Co, having acted for many years as a store 
depot for Government, was, in 1806, converted, house, clerks, stores, and 
all, into a Government office, and attached to the Ordnance. 

The rest of liis evidence is unimportant, but we cannot resist giv¬ 
ing one specimen of the many foolish and unstateSmanlike questions 
of this Commission. They ask Mr. Barker, formerly clerk in 
Trotter’s house, and liftely ip the Ordnance— In your opiniori, where 
consolidation docs not decrease the ej^iciamy of departments, do 
you think it desirable 9 And on his naturally assenting to this 
sapient doctrine, they request his opinion on the whole military svs- 
tern of Great Britain in these words—Then, in poinf of ffent, t?ie 
officers of the Army are subject to the Commander of the Fcrce,s with 
respect to their discijdine, and to the Ordnance for their stores?" Mr. 
Barker modestly enough explained to them the fallacy of this abstract 
Mciinction, which wduld imply that there was no militar]/ responsibility 
for .military stores, though Sir A. Dickson had told them an ojfficer^s 
refnihtion often depended on that very responsibility. * 

Sir John May, Inspector of Carriage Department.—This distin¬ 
guished officer was questioned much like the former evidence as to the 
^separation of military and civil duties of the Ordnance, and explainejjthe 
supremacy of the Master-General over the Board of Ordnance in civil 
as well as military matters, as a principle upon which the e^ciency of 
llie whole Ordnance department depends. By way of a4:een eross 
examination to disprove tliis, he was asked—-“.What kind of papers are 
referred by the Bogrd to the Master-General ?“ He answered—“ On 
all subjects connected with the duties of the Ordnance^ A string 
of questions was then put to extract admissions of the responsibility 
of Artillery officers being no greater as regard stores than those of the 
Line, and with the usual ill success. He was then insidiously asked if 
the Artillery would*prefer being under the Cummander-in-Chief?—and 
wisel^said, he had formed no opinion.* ^ 

As to the respective officers, he stated not only that the present 
system works well, but that it has the advantage of economy; which 
declaration from an officefv^f Sir J. May^s character and experience 
‘ might be supposed to have some weight. Bepeated^ he waaquestionedL. 
as to the practicability %ke ^heme in different shapes, but 
always^exposed by bis repliSs Bie ab&urdity of a civil chief over a mili- 
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tary department, an(? the wide difference between the proposed military 
member or Colonel-General of Artillery from a military chief over the 
civil departments ; repeating, ^at he considered the duties of the inili-' 
tary and civil branches of the GrdnLnce so interwoven»with each other, 
as to c^ll for their being placed uoder one head. In conclusion, he 
observed upon the complete failure in the Freiich system of separating 
naval from military ordnance, by which tlie guns and material of citlicr ■ 
service are unavailable for^’the other. * • 

Sir A. Frazer, Director of Laboratory.—The Commission began upon 
this gallaht officer with tlreir usual circuitous questions to prucure some 
isolated admission of his own office not invulvii^g military responsibility. 
He did not, apparently, at first understand the quibbles propounded ; 
but when they at last asked—If reports on civil duties go to the Board, 
and those relating to military matters to the Master-General?" he told 
them—“ Usually ; but they are so intermingled frequently, that it is 
not easy to decide what is purely a civil, and what is purely a military 
subject/* • 

Upon the constitution of the local Boards of Respective Officers, he 
said—“ I think where you have a person of ability, one man is better 
than three for the expediting of business ; but with the general run of 
mankind it is safer to have three people who liave different interests, 
and who are not likely ip bend to each otfier, unless they see it is for 
the public good.” Being asked what quantity of artillery he considered 
necessary as a provision for a war, he answers that a Woolwich coin- 
mfctee^f wlwch he had been a member, lately came to the conclusion 
tj^at forty field batteries (240 guns), with their attendant carriages, and 
a battering-train of 200 cannon, would be sufficient. 

As to the powder manufactories, Sir A. F. gave his opinion that one 
should be keptmp whether at full work or not, in ovder to guard agai oat ^ 
the enormous exactions of contractors, who at the end of the war com- 
' |j.;lkd Government to*pay double the real value for every barrel requiAxl. 
These are the opinions of a practical man: and upon the present condi¬ 
tion of the Artillery service Sir A. F. offered some remarks equally 
. deserving attention. He considered that it woiKd be impossible for the 
corps to continue on its present footing of promotion solely by seniority' 
without losing its efficiency : but he by no means agreed with the Com- 
missioners^Jn the notion that placing the Artillery under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief would remedy this evil; on the contrary, he appeared 
quite aware of the delusion of such a project, and said it would only 
make the Artillery a secondary service. • 

When the invidious question was asked—“ Whether , there arc not 
many Artillery officers efficient for Stafl'appointments ?” lie replied, 
naturally—“ There are plentybut pointed out, as was ^one before 
by Sir A. Dickson, that the slow promotion prevents Artillery officers 
from attaining high Army rahlj till too old for such appointment; at 
the same time suggesting, that advantage might arise from allowing 
officers to exchange from Artillery into the Line; a permission which, if 
we are not mistaken, was given to fifty young officers of Artillery at the 
close of the war, and which answered well. 

General Miller.—The evidence of General filler merely went to con¬ 
firm the evidence of the other Artillery^ffltisrs! 
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Colonel MaJ>eHy, Clerk of Ordnance.—^The opinions of this gentle¬ 
man* against the proposed Scheme were very decided. He showed the 
* inexpediency of overloading business u^n any department, under the 
specious appeam^nce of consolidalton,f and explained that while the 
business of the Board of Ordnanceus distributed as to all minor details 
among the several members, yet, as to all move important details, the 
d^ision is referred fo the Board assembled; and whatever they deem 
doubtful they*refer to the*Master-General, a8*the military chief over the 
^ whole department, civil as well as military. 

When the Admiralty was quotediby the Commissioners upo\i Colonel 
]Mt (that Board and th^JPrench system being their favourite authorities 
for the Scheme), he ventured to question the boasted perfection of that 
Board, for he sensibly observed, that where business is too large, a 
Board becomes merely a name, and instead of that concert, so useful 
between the different members upon matters of a mixed nature, they 
have no time for mutual discussion, and end in giving up to each other 
their rApective departments, and becoming independent administrators, 
while the chief who has to answer for them collectively is totally in 
their power, and remains in unavoidable ignorance* of what is under 
his cliarge. The questions by which the Commissioners attempted 
to shake Colonel IMt’s statements were petulant and vague. For 
instance,—“ Is not Sir Jarnes Kempt now yj your power as much as 
the Supreme Commissioner would be?*' To which he made the obvious 
answer, that the more limited the department, the leas the Chief is 
obliged to trust to his subordinates, and that if the Chief, as ^po^ed 
in their Scheme, is to be in the Cabinet, that alone would prevent bis 
having time for proper superintendence of the unwieldy machine com¬ 
mitted to his direction. 

.Here they tliought to catch liim, by reminding hmi that the Duke of 
Wellington was in the pabinet when Master-General (a very different 
pot>t,«by the bye, from Chief-Commissioner of llie whole*Army), CoiSiTti 
M. replied—“ He was ; hut he was a long time in \he department^ and 
was thoroughly conversant with Us dciaiby And added—“ I have 
heard Sir J/. Hardingtt say that he was four years at the Board, and 
' v:as only beginning to understand its details** The Commissioners 
retorted with wonderful sagacity—“ Would it not be possible to frame 
a system in which a man might learn the duty in a muoli siioiter time?*’ 
and then persisted in their argumentative questions as to their own 
Scheme, which Colonel M. answered by referring them to what he had 
already said; and*here we must observe that, however capable they 
thought themselves of a new Scheme, they certainly seemed by no 
means quick at understanding the explanations given them of the old. 

Colonel^M. insisting, like all before him, on the intermixture of civil 
and military duty,*nd showing the difference to an officer of working 
under a civil authority, or a military chief to whom he professionally 
looksli’or honour and advancement, the stupid question was put to him— 
“ Had he ever heard of an engineer officer receiving any distinction for 
building a barrack well never heard of an officer made a C.B. 

. for having the knapsacks aPhis regiment well packed and put onj y0 
whatever attention an offiper ^9 to the most trivial detail of his duty, 
as it contributes to the efficiency of his corps, must and does 
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tidd to Mfi military 'diftracter, provided he is under the command of 
those who know how to appreciate I^is exertions. On the same grounds, 
surely his scientific knowledgetof ar^hitectum must add to the credit of 
dti officer whose province it is ** auceh muras, ntoliriqu^arces/^ Colonel 
M.« upon thtdr general theory of consolrdation, judiciously hints to them 
that ** such measures mdst be done with caution, l^ause business may 
be so vast that they may bf beyond your grasp, and get ipto confusion 
by an attempt at too great a consolidation,*^ 

Sir Jolm Webb, Director-General of Medicm Department, when 
asked, Could the Qrdnince Medfoal Board ho consolidated with the 
Army Medical Board without inconvenienced” Replied, very wisely, tliUt 
medical arrangement must always^ depend upon, and be adapted to, 
military arrangement, and the medical duties are so intimately con¬ 
nected with the military that tl»y ought to be under the same control 
a remark which, to us, appears equally applicable, and equally judicious, 
as relates to civil duties of the Ordnance of every dc^cript]on,^if the 
efficiency of the Semce, so expressly mentioned in their instructions, 
had not been held completely a dead letter by the Commissioners, 

Mr. Stace, Storelffee^r at Woolwich, being questioned on the scheme 
in vague, general terms, did not see any didiculty^ provided the whole 
be ** under proper arrangement a cautipus condition, and such as 
might be expected from a prudent man unwilling to go beyond his own 
province. When asked matters of his own office, he answered more 
exnficitly, and with the confidence of a man conversant with his duties, 
ana infa^Aied the Commi^ioners that the stores of the Navy and of the 
Artillery Services, for garrisons or field sieges, are so applicable to each 
other in all their various parts, that it would not be advisable to seitarutc 
them on any account whatever. 

Although they despised all the main features of military efficiency, the 
Cogjmissioners hearing from Mr. Stace that there were very few wa^^- 
gdi^ in store, affected a great anxiety to remedy this deficiency aghinst 
the next war. We «shaU find them reverting to it in the examination 
of Mr. Filder; and viewing it with respect only to transport for nek 
^and ^pounded, they actually brought it into their report as a kind , 
of bait for popular sympathy. On the general question of accumulit- 
tioh of stores, Mr. Stace reminded the Commissioners that war somc- 
times*come^‘without much warning, and if some anticipaiiun of war is 
not made, great mischief may arise, especially at foreign stations ; he gave 
as an instance of the uncertainty of war supplies, the^case of a quantity 
of artillery harness being delivered by the contractors on the 7ih June, 
1815, when no human foresight could have guessed that within one 
fortnight the battle of Waterloo would terminate the war, and tlirow 
the whole into a storehouse. * 

Tlie return of ordnance presented by Mr. Stace of the store of artil¬ 
lery seems prod!giouS| till we call* to mind the vast quantities of yiaval 
ordnance that must have been necessary to supply the loss by shijfWreck 
and battle, besides wear and tear of 50b inen-of*war, the number at one 
time in commission, and the innuoierable^i^cidests of transport^ &c., 
^hich must.occur to a stock of military ordnance emt^ioyed in all parts 
of the world. Mr. StaceV reitmit {)adhs^g*4very kind of artillery in 
store, old, new, and experimental, of rile detail is surprising, 

. gives the following quantities :— 
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Brass ordnsnee, 1990 guns, 6 SiB howHiers, afuf 276 mortars. Iron 
ordrfanee, 7385 carronades, 13,386tenn8, 513 hotra^it^ars, and 233 nror- 
tars. The return of miscellaneous fcdnaAce stores be likewise furnished 
is wonderful. To attempt even ai^ »stract would be vani. We can only 
convey an idea of H by saying tbalfit seentat|a Comprise everyImagin¬ 
able article that the* founders* of a colony could demand for creating a 
civITffled and fortified city, in the midst of a barren desert. 

Lieutenant-Colonel EHicombe, Brigade-Major* of Engineers, gave 
his decided opinion, ‘"that the superintendence Of Engineer olfcers over 
public works had been most benkficial to *the Service, both on the 
B(^re of economy and‘of •comfor| to the soldier. The comfort and 
system introduced in the barracks of the Duke of Wellington, and 
subsequently followed up by the other Masters-General, bad been won¬ 
derfully improved since the transfer to the Ordnance department. On 
the score of economy, as far as the Engineer department is concerned, 
in keeping up the buildings, the cost was materially less than under 
the old system, both at home and abroad.” 

If the comfort of the soldier would have any weigjit with the Com¬ 
missioners, we could inform them that no troops bSt the British would 
have endured some of the annoyances of the old barrack system. In 
some Irish barracks* it ia well known that the supply of water was 
neglected to that degree, that the soldiers w^re compelled to purchase 
the water they used for culinary purposes. 

Colonel Ellicombe made some good remarks upon the advantage of 
the system of Board of Bespeclive Officers in the Colorfies in^hKqjding 
tluit loss of time which must otherwise happen by continual referenf^s 
and explanatory correspondence with head-quarters. 

Colonel Fanshavve, on being asked the general question on the pro¬ 
posed scheme of an Army Board, with a Colonel-General of Artillery to 
be, one of its member!^, said, “ Provided the Chief Commissioner , 

liigir military authority he was not aware of objections p’ but then he 
atkled, “ it would be best for the Chief Commissioner himself to execute 
this office of Colonel-General of Artillety!** Colonel F. appeared to 
think it disadvantageous to the engineers themselves being employed 
ill superintendence of barracks, though he owned it had produced 
economy as well as comfort to the troops. He differed,from most 
of the other officers as to the Dublin Board of Respective Officers, Avlncli 
he considered might be reduced to the same footing as the Colonial 
Board, instead of ^eing endowed, as at present, with greater power, and 
•less often requited to refer to head-quarters. 

Sir T, Hardy.was examined rather with the view of proving the 
beautiful working of the Admiralty Board than on any point of the 
affairs Jbefore the Commission. Sir Thomas considered it to airswer, 
and that the businlss was not too much fot its grasp. Sir Thomas, of 
courae, spoke of facts as he found them. But jt must be recollected 
that v^e are not at war just now, except as allies of the Isle of Dogs* 
men; and also that the Admiralty is only a Board in name, the business 
being in fact divided amdStj^ the members independently, neither they 
interfering with each other,^or their chief whn auy.of them. What 
would happen if they and began controlling each other a* 

little?^ or if we were enga^etrin a teal European war? 
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Mr. Eliot, Chiefc Clerk in the Master-Generurs 'Office, distinctly 
stated that the Master-General never had been a civilian, and he did 
7 iOt think a civilian could exu^tUe Ike duties* 

The Board, not seeming to jppr^iate the value to an officer of his 
professional credit, inquired of Ma. Elliot what way the Master- 
General can reward an officer, or how^ censure ? lie naturaUy 
answered, that, as to the latter, he knew no particular !neans excejvtlfne 
ordinary military mcMiles oT expressing disapprobation. Did the Com- 
mission contemplate the tread-mill for officers, "or making them wear ' 
their coafs turned inside out? Is censure no punishment to an officer 
and a gentleman ? • ** ^ 

Mr. Sargent, Agent for Commifsariat Supplies, being asked some 
crude and vague questions as to the financial operation of their scheme, 
gave such conditional answers as might be expected. On coming more 
to his own department, he furnished some information which might 
enlighten the Commission, if willing to learn rather than teach ; for 
instance, when they asked “ if the Treasury does not in fact exercise 
710 control over the accounts of the Commissariat?*' he explainerl to 
them that t'lie Tiwasury employs its subordinates in the Audit and 
Comptroller’s Office to examine those accounts, reserving to itself the 
cognizance of any irregularity they may diKoveiv 

It must have amusecl ]\tr. Sargent to find himself called upon by the 
following statesman-like question to apply his mind to the first prin¬ 
ciples of colonial administration ; Might it not be reasonable to im- 
pdfee ly^sMthewlonibs, for whose benefit the military force is kept up, the 
r<!Riponsibility of finding some treasurer to provide the meaub to meet the 
demands 6f the various paymasters of the different military Services ?*' 
Mr. S. wisely Replied, that he could not lake upon himself to say whe¬ 
ther it w^ould proper to impose such a duty upon the colonies; but 
assuming they did nof mind the trouble and exfense^ ho saw no objec- 
drawing 6n such treasurers as easily as on local bankers. [What 
will Mr. Roebuck opd his Canadians say to this?] The examination,of 
Mr, Sargent is continued much in the same idle strain, till we find at 
the end a question so much more to the purpose, that we infer it must 
have’conie from one of the military members. 

•** You have slated that you saw no inconvenience, if treasurers could 
be fcomd iAfthe different colonies to take charge of the military chests. 
Wliat would you do in the event of a disturbance in the colony occa¬ 
sioning a movement of troops?** Of course, Mr. Sargent explained 
that he only answered as to the point of finance; atlUing, for I by no. 
means intended to imply that I thought such an arrangement would be 
advisable or free from much public inconvenience.^ 

Sir John Byng*s examination was as great a mockery as any. 
He was asked vaguely about the proposed new Board, and'saw no 
objection. Not a reason or any explanation was desired or given. 
He was then solemnly asked, “ Who furnish great-coats to the avmy ?" 
and “ Whether the Artillery and Engineer officers are not men of good 
education?** and so it ended. The objec^.emg gained of his .name 
appearin^oi^ an evidence infavour of the seb^e, ^ey took carg not to go 
^ into deuda which might have startled Sir John’s experience. 

Mt. Filder, who was a Commissary wCtfiUhe Army during the whole 
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Peninsular war, and one of those valuable pubftc servants actually 
trained by the Duke of Wellington*! own hand, during a most arduous 
*coursc of- service, might hiive afforAd t^# Commission much important 
information upott all that part of .tl^ir instructions relative to efficiency 
of the Service^ which they appea^d so entirely to have forgotten, 
Ayoiding this, they asked himiquestions about that ill-conceived part of 
theTPteheme for uniting the duties of Commissary and Ordnance Store¬ 
keeper on Foreign Statons, * Mr. Filder seemed to think this part of 
their scheme more feasible than the other evidence leads us to jonclude. 
But his reasons and irt^ances scafeely bore him out in his opinion. 
Ajfto the efficiency of tfib late waggon-train carriages, Mr, Fihler said, 

“ the pattern was a bad one, except for transport of the sick.'* An 
answer, the reader will find, singularly mis quoted in the Project of 
Report. We have here noticed it, both on that account, and because it 
is one of the very few occasions where the Commission adverted to the 
necessities of field service. * 

The yuartermaster-General.—A string of queries were sent to the 
Quartermaster-General about his stores —how kept? hyatf for? 

how issued ? It is inconceivable that the Commissioners should not first 
have ascertained from one of their military members if these stoics ever 
existed. The Quartefhiaster-General answered that he had no public 
stores of any kind in his charge, nor storekeepers, nor storehouses! 

Everybody acquainted at all with such matters knows the Quarter¬ 
master-General has nothing to do with stores except bemg tlie org^n 
through whom the troops make application to the Ordnance 
and camp-stores in general, of the propriety of which application he is 
the judge and check. « 

Mr, March, of the Store Account Office, was quest^^ned as to the 
responsibility of naval officers for ordnance stores, and of military 
officers of the Line for’Regimental equipmei^t, in Drder,^it should aeyfrr; 
to shdw by comparison that artillery officers are responsible only in the 
same way. The clear explanation given by Mr. M.*only confirmed the 
wide distinctions vvhich^ many officers had already stated between the 
^two cases. 

*Mr. T. F. Kennedy was the first witness who, with apparent under¬ 
standing of the Scheme, seemed of opinion that it might answer; yet 
he went so much beyond the questions asked him, that it is impossible 
not to view bis reasonings with suspicion; nor did his opinion of the 
system of Respective Officers’ Boards impress us with a favourable 
idea of his judgment. He said, I cannot doubt that the system of 
conducting duties through ‘ Respective Officers’ might be simplified, and 
that the individual responsibility of one officer of talent and high cha¬ 
racter njiglft, at least in many cases, be substituted for the divided 
responsibility of the respective officers. Great as are the resources of 
the JVitish Service both in characte? and talent, yet to provide an 
unfailiftg supply of the latter for every military station and colony 
might sometimes puzzle even the judgment of the New Army Board. 

Mr,. Booth, Clerk of SurtSw in Ireland.—^The whole of the evidence 
ofjhis gentleman, w6ll known^ the Peninsulat officers as Commissary 
of Accounts at thp head-qqaptff^of the Duke of Wellington during the 
whole was so stated, that w® limited space 
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must prevent our doexig it justice* As to the OrdnaUc^ civil business 
teing separated from the military, end the latter put under the Com- 
luander-in-Chief, Mr. Booth i>bserffed: “To define accurately what is^ 
civil And what is military with^ vi^v to place practically each division 
under separate authorities^ with any {irospect of conducting either with 
advantage to the country, would be most difficult. By such a division 
the Ordnance department would be mok injuriot!isly^di8jointed,.,ftjwh'it 
would lead to endles* correspondence and discussions.” 

As to the Scheme of the Army Board undent a civil chief, he pro¬ 
nounced ^t an unwieldy engine, which in peace must delegate important 
business “ to inferior hands, and in war %oould^t work at all; and t\iat 
the Chief Commissioner, being removable'at pleasure, would change 
with every government. Thus a country gentleman, a merchant, or a 
lawyer, might each in his turn execute in reality, though under another 
name, the great military office of Master-General of the Ordnance;” in 
addition (he might have added) to that of Commander in-Cbief, Secre¬ 
tary at VVar, Commissary-General, and several other offices. ' 

Sujelvjto would puzzle even that imaginary man of common sense, 
who, the V^^nSfSMon suggested to Colonel Maberly, might learn the 
ordnance business quicker than Sir H- flardingc* 

On the question of a larger establishment tlv^n necessary of Engi¬ 
neers being kept up on a<|count of their barrack superintendence, Mr, B, 
observed, that “our Engineer Corps is already very small for war pur¬ 
poses, and that their being further rculuced is a question not of barrack 
erfonqpjfl, bulpof general policy; and if you are to maintain any suck 
all, the making them available as superintendents of works is 
a financijfi control, upon the fidelity of which the utmost reliance can be 
placed at all pf^*es and all distances.” 

“ Barrack Inisiness,” said Mr. Booth, “ can only be compared in 
Ireland to the providing of furnished lodgings Jox about 25,000 per- 
8on*8, belongin^to a comimmity whose services require that they sJicuJd 
always be mere temporary and uncertain sojourners in any place.” 
Could there be a wider field for extravagance, unless vigilantly watched 
by incorruptible inspectors ? ^ 

Sir W. Gossett was asked some questions about responsibility of 
officers for stores, which he answered as satisfactorily as uU had done 

before hinij The Commissioners could not extract from him any 


approval of separating the civil and military branches of the Ordnance, 
still less of the Scheme of an Army Board, for he always came back to 
the necessity, in both cases, of a military man biing the chief. He 
declared the engineer’s superintendence of works not only produced 
advantage but economy to the Seryic©. The respective officers in Ire¬ 
land and the Channel islands might, he thought, be dispensed with, 
from the lately increased facility of communicationa by sea; but in the 
colonies he held them quite necessary. 

L. Sullivan, Esq*,*Dep. Sec. at War«~Here we had one of tl/e civil 
functionaries most conversaixt with military economy of any in Great 
Britain, called upon i^r his opinion of th^cbeme of an Army Board 
and civU chief* He said ” Ahat on so citMe a proposition he cou’ld not, 
venture ftoy genc^l opinion, but cpnjfipmg his observations*'to his oSvn 
deparUnopt^ made tneny exc^ent ret^a^lci^pon the- evil of any con- 
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solidation, eu(4> ia would divide the attention of the chief authority, or 
intes^ose those delays inseparable from the operation of an un>rieldy 

t )ard, of which the bead could bes^w the requisite attention tot* 
ther with the harassing duties o^Paj^iament/’ The working of the 
Wan-Ofiice he proved to be ad^iKable, notwithstanding the extensive 
reductions made in that office since the war^ ainounting to about one- 
half-cif the i^rsons employed (reductions, be it observed, made under the 
'lory administration). Sullivan explained “ that the true principle 
of consolidating busiK^sa is to abolish small offices, and transfer tlteir 
duties to larger departnients, which* have charge ^of nmilur l^usine^ ; 
b^t to disturb and remo(9!^^08e larger departments he thought every way 
injudicious, for where there are antient offices of considerable magni¬ 
tude, cheaply axwl well conducted, the best arrangement for economy, as 
well as efficiency, is to put into that office as much business as possible 
of the same kindJ' 

He observed that the proposed Army Board would bring together in 
discussibn persons whose d^ies are no common to 6o/A, or mutu^ 
ally understood^ and that the Chief Comnussioner beiiy ^act »d^y 
too heavy references, would end in trusting too much^rf^ns'siflJorSmates. 
With a just knowledge of finance, Mr. S. observed that the Paymaster^ 
General is a public bWiker,^and to be pf any value as a check, should 
be independent of the department drawing upon him ; whereas they 
pro[K)sed to consolidate him into that department. 

Lieut.-Colonel Burgoyne, Royal Engineers,—With this officer the 
Commissioners went over the usual ground as to Engineers* ^)a£^e*of 
stores, and those similar matters so frequently reverted to, a^ 
detect the officers they examined in a conspiracy to d^eive them. On 
tlic notion of putting Artillery and Engineers under ite Commander- 
in-Chief, he urged the great objection that the selection of officers for 
particular civil duties, according to their fitness a,pd talent, could never 
be permitted to the civil branch, though very advantagi?ou8 and casy'm 
the hands of a military chief. On the superintendence of public works 
uy*Engineers, Colonel B. agreed exactly with Mn Booth, “ I do not 
argue," says be, ** thae is the cheapest possible mode of conducting 
'public works, but that, as it is necessary for the state to maintain a 
military corps of Engineers, the public works cannot possibly be in 
better and safer hands than theirs/’ .» j 

As an improvement upon the Board of Respective Officers, he sug¬ 
gest to send round Inspectors, who would encourage new plans, and 
not adhering too dtsely to old routine, would give more energy to tlie 
Service, and be even a superior check as to economy. In this there 
may be some truth; but in distant colonies, where the Inspector’s 
voyages and travels would be difficult and expensive, many objections 
wouli^c found to G«ist. 

Burgoyne concluded by priotesting against the working of 
Boarcls in general, and argued with much ingenuity upon the superior 
advantage of absolute heads of departments; but be appeared in this 
abstract view not to recol)a«t sufficiently the increasing. democjratlG spirit 
, of the nation, and the conse^ent tyrannical pjeeasure upon individual 
responsibility which mu8| ineu^ly cyripfde that energy ^ conceives it 
would promote and foster^y Ij^ed ho gofs so &r at last, though not 
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without apology, as'to recommend an absolute and \iUitary Minister 
at fVar, uniting in liiniBelf alt the Offices proposed to be represented in 
the Army Board. It is a pky H| B. was not present to see Lord J-' 
Russell's and Sir Cam’s counteTian^s at such a proposition. 

It was upon the evidence wc have how go^e through that the Duke 
of Richmond prepared the Project of a Report, whijh, however, in conse¬ 
quence of his Grace's retirement from office, was nevef subinitted^tonhe 
discussion of the wliole of his colleagues—>an admission due to some of 
those colleagues, es[)ecially to one highly distinguished general officer, 
wjjto could hardly iipe t;on&ented« to a Report directly in the teeth of 
the evidence, and incompatible with his o^^^ilitary knowledge a*id 
experience. • 

The Project of Report commences by quoting the finance committee of 
1828, upon the advantages of the general principle of consolidation ; and 
after instancing advantages that have arisen from throwing the Barrack 
department, Storekeepers’ department, and two other minor offices into 
the Ordnance, proceeds, with a pompous affectation of candour, \o say— 
“ C^ 5 i;Ji 4 ^ 4 HjL, 8 hould have its limits where it trenches upon efficiency, 
incorporates to "aJMmwieldy extent, or, by amalgamation, destroys the 
check of one department over another. These checks it must be the 
special care of any newly-formed board not^ to bpeak down without pro¬ 
viding something equally «effeclive to that which they may destroy. Wo 
do not, however, consider an Army Board would be liable to any of 
these objections, more especially during a period of peace—(So, esta- 
bhsbmefits ufnose whole object and intention is efficiency for war, are 
made only eflicientfor peace!)—and, in direct contradiction to the 
principle just announced, and to the numerous evidence examined, the 
Project of Repjfrt goes on to declare that the whole of the civil officers of 
the army may, without risk, be thrown into an “ Army Boardthougli 
it admits that the other notion of separating the civil and military 
Ordnance, and^'handing the latter to the Commander-in-Chief, svduld 
not work well ; it denies the difficulty of creating one omnipotent board 
to supersede Ordnance and every other military department. To bear 
out Jhe theory that a miliUuy chief is not necdssary in mixed military 
and civil business, the Project, with- childish pertinacity, denies Uie' 


professional responsibility of Artillery officers for Stores, so fully ex¬ 
plained by* several experienced evidences, and on an isolated opinion 
of Colonel Fanshawe’s, that barrack building is beneath the dignity of 
the Engineers, and on the sneering assumption that it is an art which 
docs not require much talentt it puts aside all fhe evidence of the 
extraordinary advantage to the Service, and economy to the public, 
resulting from the superintendence of public buildings by gentlevmi of 
scientific education, and suggests that the corps of Engineers, being 
no longer required to take tlte Barrack department, may bd« greatly 
reduced, because we have so fetb fottresses. Now is there any ^cuo*;- 
boy who docs not k"now that the fortifications in our extended colonies 
are about double the number kepi up by any European power ? Above 
all, Was not the scarcity of Engineers one^^ the chief difficulties in the 
commeocement of Uie Iasi war ? ^ . 

With incomparable inconsistency jjsf Project of Report proceeds to 
say that ** without underrating the ev|deii^of the* military men, yet 
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allowance must*be made for early recollections and Established habits,’* 
thus Conveying a most unjust slande^ upon the honesty and candour so 
''’’‘^5s^larkable in the evidence of the officers g^the Artillery and Engineers. 
One or two of thdm having said the/foresaw disadvantage to this corps 
in being put under the Goinmandei^in-chief, is taken by the fule of 
contrary, and without Adducing one single reasoif, the Project of Report 
8aysV* ''We conceive the change would have a jiontrary tendency.” 

Affecting, however,mo^ deference for the Artillery service, a 
General of Artillery is recommended as a substitute for the^aster- 
General; and here is inUjQ^ced a pditry flourfsli of regretting that the 
Arfiliery do not share tnh^aff situations and places of honour and 
emolument of the Army. Give them promotion and they will thank 
yon, but they are not such fools as to swallow a bait of this palpable 
sort. 

** No, no,—of my condition take no care. 

We two hove lung been twain; 

1 am not so unwary.'* 

The Project goes on to advise throwing the Commiss^tlf 
new boanl, and amalgamating the duty of commissary and’ordnance 
storekeeper at each colony—a measure in the teeth of all the evidence, 
both civil and military,\)n tlvit head, and known to be impracticable in 
its detail. • 

Having now assigned our reasons, says the Project of Report (we 
should be glad to know where and when), for thinking that the War- 
Office, Pay-Office, Ordnance-Officc, <and Commissariat maf wiiR ?d.v,an- 
tage be discharged under a Chief Commissioner and Board, pr^-* 
cced to sUite what the Board should be, viz.;—1 tlThsef Commissioner 
—a Cabinet Minister; 2 General Officers; 3 olAcr Co.^missioners ; a 
couple of Secretaries, and an Accountant—the salaries 10,800/. in all. 

An Army Board of (firee civil members, besides the Chief Commis¬ 
sioned, to counterbalance and nullify the two military members, being 
thus provided, it enumerates, in ostentatious form,-* the present func¬ 
tionaries of nil the military departments, and shows their salaries to be 
..21,000/. The proposed* saving is, therefore, 10,200/. We will Jiere 
remind the reader that tlie expanses of the Peninsular war were far 
^ above fifty millions! Let any rational person consider how.far a fevv 
* thousands of salary, more or less, should stand in comp^ition With 
efficient control over such an enormous sum. 

As to how tile business of the Army Board is to be carried on, the 
Project of Report does not so much as suggest a mode or system, 
merely saying that all this will be best regulated by tlie Chief Com¬ 
missioner as soon as the Board is formed”~thus suggesting the direct 
conversa of the Koverb ** look before you leap.” The financial 
^dutig^a^f Ihe new Board are treated with similar levity, the Project 
oSfy condescending to name the Adnfiralty or tlje present Ordnance 
Office (the very office it proposes to destroy) as worthy of imitation. 
And here, for the first time, some apprehension appears that in thus 
dashing forward in the fnll^g^lop of reform there may be that risk of 
'Confusion cf which so many ^ the evidence had given warningbut 
as a. remedy against thi8®divy[et, the Project recommends that the 
Departrj^ents should ip act distinctly until next Apnil Fool 

Day,—a t^^ll-chosen or«d fSr the SchemE to come into full play. 
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Meantime,” it says, ** the whole of the accounts m\iy*be consolidated 
by opening a grand central jonrntl and ledger upon the principle of 
double entry. Was this fr%m rfime’s bright suggestion ? 

The Project next gives tlfc Tjeasury some vague and irrelevant 
advicecupon how to improve the j^eeping of public accounts; And to 
crown the absurdity, suddenly reverts, to the ej^idence of Mr. Filder 
and Mr, Stace, about the store of field waggons for%ick and wownded.. 
Having scarcely, in a single instance allbwed any weight to questions 
of warlike efficiency, we here find a ridiculous d^play of humanity, and 
a severe'animadversion 6n the want of a store of carriages for sick and 
wounded. Even here, however, is a gi3i?S^ error, for Mr. Staac’s 
objection to the old form of waggon was its unfitness for convenient 
transport of stores. And Mr. Filder said the old pattern was quite 
inapplicable except for carrying the dek —a purpose for wliicli they, 
therefore, answered in his opinion. After all, does Mr. Filder believe 
any army long on service, can use any other but tl»e carriages of the 
.Sountry ? * 

v^ gi ^^ihetrivialities gravely dwelt upon, while rashly and des- 
perateTy]fropo5rflg to overset that whole organisation by which the 
British army has reached its present extraordinary economy and 
efficiency. From first to last, the conditions ••adopted in the Project 
of Report arc at variance with the whole of the evidence. As to the 
questions by which that evidence was examined, tliey were mere argu¬ 
ments COUched in interrogatory forms, and the insidious hints, artfully 
efinyeyo^ in^some of them to excite discontent in one of the most 
dtStTnguished branches of the Service, was unworthy of Statesmen. It 
would hsfve beei^ff-least a bolder part to have declared at once—“ We 
will at all ha^^ds strengthen our hands by seizing the management 
of the Army, and making it a political engine. As vve have by our 
Admiralty Board divided the Navy into Whigs and Tories, so will we 
TUVide the Army, and the political conduct of an officer shall be the'test 
of his advancement.” 

Not daring to avow so desperate a purpose, and aware that tlie House 
of Lords are watchful guards over the military jirerogative of the King, 
as well as a firm bulwark of the constitution, the Projectors of >he 
Scheme attempted to gain their object by bringing forward as a mere 
remodelling of the system of military expenditure, the grand design of 
having, at the beck and call of the House of Commons, a Civilian 
Minister of War, with a Board so composed that he could always over¬ 
rule by majority the two military members put in save appearances,. 

As for the efficiency of the Service, what is that to them, so that it 
lasts their time? and if war does come, why the Chief Commissioner, 
once established, must take his chance how to flounder«through his 
enormous responsibilities, liable, as he will be, to* be dragged before 
Parliament, like a culprit, fo^ every unsuccessful skirmish—lo 
blamed and called ’to account by tlie Humes and O'Connells* of the 
day, for every musket lost, for every horse lamed, and all the details 
of responsibility hitherto borne by thcRfrious offices so adipirably 
framed for mutual control in time o^peace, and for tjiat general 
economy, security, and energy so q^Ju&saify in the conduct of vvar. 
The present Government seem to declwe^emselve's above these con¬ 
siderations. “ The anpyj” they cry, ‘iare\^ainst ys, an^ ^7^ will, by 
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setting up this 'powerful Board, the way to Rumble their proud 
before us.'* 

“ Instamus ..... immemires, ^ceciqtie furore, 

Kt iftunstrum infelix 8a<;raia sistimua arce.'* 

We here terminate oifr remarks’on the Copimission of 183^, and 
. the Project of Report, reserviAg for the next month our comments on 
the Commission of 1836. If the patience 'of the reader has been 
almost worn out, it m*i8t be our apology that without giving a surn- 
. mary of each" individual evidence we^could not, have exposed the direct 
spirit of contradiction toj^^e whole tenor of tlie evidence in which the 
Project of Report was framra, » 


A VIEW OF OCCURRENCES IN THE NORTH OF 

NOVEMBER TO FEBRUARY LAST. 

' BV AN EYS-WITMESS. 

The great interest which the protracted and sanguinary struggle in 
Spain has excited, together with circumstances of a private nature, 
induced me some months ago, to visit the provinces of Giripuscoa, 
Navarre, and Biscay; and I accordingly lef t Engl and for that purpose, 
early in the month of November of the hi*e^i^any 'with two 

other Englislimen. 

The tedious journey from Calais to Bayonne has been so often nar¬ 
rated by travellers, that it is needless for me to make any observations; 
suffTcc'it lo say, therefore, after the usual annoyances ^ery one expe¬ 
riences in “ diligences,** we reached the latter plac^ without meeting 
anv obstacle. Here, however, (as every foreigner, by the regulations 
^of the French governme*nt, is obliged on arriving at any sea-port^ or 
frontier-town, to present himself before the local authorities and pro¬ 
duce his passport, depositing it in their hands, and receiving ayother for 
• any place in the kingdom he may specify,) we came more particuWly 
under the cognisance of the police, and the consequence was, the failure 
of one of the party in proceeding further, he having been recognised as 
a partisan of Don Carlos, and precluded from obtaining such a pass¬ 
port as might have enabled him to cross Uie frontier; he made the 
attempt, however, by endeavouring to do so without one, but failing, 
and falling into the hands of the gens-d'armes, was marched back a 
prispijp*/ to Boulogfte. Through the agency of one in the interest of 
'tfie'^ajflist cause, myself and other fri^d were allowed to proceed to 
Endayfc^, from whence we were ferried across the river to Irun by a 
notorious old smuggler, who was well satisfied on receiving a napoleon 
. for his trouble. 

• ^t Irun a delay of four took place, in waiting for articles pur¬ 
chased at Bayonne, and whicjiilcould not be carried on our persons. 
This, however, eriablej^ m^ Xf\ observe at greater leisure the means 
taken defence of place and Fuent^rabia. 




OCCORRI1NCE8 IN THE 

Every one acquainted with Spajn knows that the Bidassoa divides 
that country from France, a^id tliAt they are connected by a brida^ 
thrown across it, at Behobia, ifend whicli, fn times of peace, is the diiKct 
road from Paris to Madrid. ** 

The whole of the coyntry from Ae bridge t6 Vera, is (with the excep¬ 
tion of a small portion) in possession *of the Chrluts, who hyve, by 
some unaccountable omission, or I might say fa&lity, allowed the 
Christines to occupy the opposite side of theeriver over which this 
bridge passes; whereas,c.if they hjyl taken possession of, and held it in 
force, they might have effectually prevented-aiJF succour being rendered 
through the French territory for the rcddction of Irun. During flie 
period of my sojourn in the provinces, many applications were made by 
an excellent French officer, for a small body of men, who pledged him¬ 
self to drive the enemy from this desirable position; but they were, 
unfortunately for the cause, fruitless, I look upon this point, therefore, 
as the most favourable for an attack on Iran, should the Frencli' govern- 
^j^ntperm^^he march of the Christinos through its dominions. In 
sucirSt>«#^r*f nothing to prevent the fall of Mount San Martial, 
and consequently that of Irun; the former looking into it, at the 
distance of twelve or fourteen hundred yards. Ij, appeared very evident, 
that the necessary precautions against a sifrprise from this point had not 
been taken by the Carlists ; as they have confined themselves merely to 
cutting deep and wide trenches across the main road to Irun from llie 
bridge, {paving the passes by the mountains undefended by a single gun. 

town has been put into a tolerable state of defence; having four 
gates ^0 the over which arc platforms for infantry, 

with a sufficiei^'^unght of wall to protect them. The houses are built 
of solid masonfy; and those sides which face outwardly, and form the 
walls of the town, are, where there are window^, barricaded with plank 
two inches and4.a half thick, loopholed for musketry; and where,.there 
are none, similar openings are made through the mason-work, for a like 
purpose. Every house, therefore, thus situated, has the mcanfe of 
defence within itself. Three of the gates are closed at sunset, the other 
at nine o’clock. , ' 

. A few paces on the left of the road from Irun to Hernani, a circular 
battery h&s^been erected on a small hill, which I believe was occupied by 
the English, in a similar way, during the Peninsular war. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a ditch, and mounts eight or ten guns, two or three of 
which form a cross fire with Fuentarabia. The construction, however, 
of this work is bad ; between the embrasures a covering has been run 
up for the protection of infantry, and as this is composed of thick 
uprights and rafters, besides being tiled, it must operate^against the 
besieged ; inasmuch as the splinters from it are lil^ly to caus^i^reater 
destruction than the fire of the,enemy otherwise would occasiorR-^-^^’' 
this foolish system, therefore, the benefit to be derived from thyS field¬ 
work is greatly diminished; the magazine also is badly constructed, and 
the glacis not sufficiently sloped, so that j^the enemy can get within 
two Of three hundred yards, not a gunj^U be brought to bear.' The 
ordnance is bad likewise, many of thapi^cs are honeycombed, the 
vents enlarged enormously, some hav? ijLd ^Siktrunnions knocked off, 
and others substituted in ^uch a way, ^ uLremer their much 
used, nipre injurious to the besieged thau Notwith- 
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standing all tliijj, .however, nothing can exceed the confidence of the 
Carlial soldiery ; they consider themselves invincible, and their fortifica¬ 
tions impregnable, A small regiment of about 400 men only is 
Btij^ned here, bu^ this can be greatly reinforced in a short time. Here 
is a mundry for cannon ; many guh-f;arriagc3 are also constructed, the 
workmanship and strength of which are well adapted for the country. 

Fuentarabia is tb^ remains of a regular fortification ; its weakest point 
is towards the sea; but here mature has greatly assisted it, the reefs 
and shallows running cwt to so great a distance as to render landing a 
measure of great danger. This cireumslance’also much adds to its 
safely from bombardmei‘^^J>y men-of-war, as no vessel of any great 
tonnage can run sufficiently close id effect it without imminent risk. 
There arc but few guns mounted ; they are now, however, placed very 
judiciously, and as there are furnuccs for red-hot shot for two twenty- 
four pounders, much may be expected from good practice. Fucntarubia, 
if its garrison is staunch, cannot now be reduced but by a regular siege. 
It at present contains six months* provisions, with ammunition of all 
kinds; and I have reason to believe, as the Commandai^j;i kn^jjb-^ 
be a desperate and resolute man, will be defended to last eittreniity. 
Tiicre are two or tiiree advanced posts, which must be carried, sup¬ 
posing the attack is made on the land side, before the main one can be 
invested. * 


Delay being now no longer necessary, I proceeded on my route to 
the royal quarter, through Ilernani, Tolosa, crossing tlie mountains 
to Ascoytea, Azpeitia, and Eybar, reaching Durango on tire- morning 
of the third day. As this journey was performed on foot, and.^iri; 
weather delightful, 1 had every opportunit;;':ar'^*^5^JiarrKvng the Country, 
&c., than which nothing can be more magnificent, or (i'»5king upon it 
in a military point of view) more capable of defence. The cultivation in 
many parts is carried up to the mountain’s top, and Ihc peasantry are 
industriously employed in tilling the ground, men, wonitfn, and child¬ 
ren alike taking the labouring oar. All seemed peaceful and serene, 
completely at variance witii tlie ferocious and sanguinary contest which 
might shortly desolate their fields, and hurl destruction upon their cot- 
l^igqs. The degree of content and »ati6faction these poor people evinced, 
with the full knowledge which they must have h<ad of the struggle iiv 
existence, and the utter fearlessness of success on the pa:t of their 


enemies, would have created much surprise, had I not seen the strength 
■of tiic country, on which, of course, their sense of security depends, 
indeed, I may safely ^Xver, there are not one liundred yards of the whole 
distance from Irun to Durango which may not be matlc available to 
annoy an enemy, and effectually prevent his advance. 

At Azpeitj^ I visited the celebrated convent. It is a most superb 
building, and would adeservcdly rank, if complete, amongst the first 
- X'he altar-piece in the chapel is^one of the most elegant speci¬ 
mens of^Jnlaid marble I ever beheld; the whole of which the neighbour¬ 
ing mountains yielded. As I did not visit the lines in front of San 
S^astian, or the defences o&Hernani, on my way to the royal quarter, 
I suspend any remark until my'Return thither a short lime previous to 
quitting the provinces. « ^ , 


At Durango I fell in ^vith. iv b of our countrymen, who had been 
some dayo^jayed there, foj^iejlurpose of beii^ presented to the King. 
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The introduction \^nch I had to the bishop of Leon, *and some otlier 
influential persons about the cour^, not only obtained me the necessary 
audience, but I believe was dltso the means of cxpedilinjv their \vishe^>«>^ 
the batrtc point. A day was accordingly appointed ftw the prescutxfion, 
whcn^we were received most gi*aciously, and obtained permission to 
proceed to J3ilboa, wlilch we wore a|)})rtfhensive ^ould have surrendered 
ere we joined the army. ^ On the 26tii November, however, vve-reporled 
ouiselves to the Cornmander-iu-chief, nSarly a inonih before the unfor¬ 
tunate cetreat took place, * 

The particulars uf the last investment of ^Iboa having been detailed 
in the United Service Journal for April, b]^Sle who was present during 
the wiiole of the period, J shall confine myself to what came under my 
own personal observation from the time of my arrival before it. 

I found the batteries silent, in consequence of the army of Espartero 
hovering in the neighbuurliuod; part occupying the heights inimedi- 
aiely opposite to Portugalelte, and the remainder posted between it and 
convent of San Bosania. In a fevv days, however, Espartero again 

and tlie batteries once more opened. 

It may be here necessary to explain, that in consequence of the 
scarcity of ordnance on the part of the C.arhsts, whenever the enemy 
appeared in force, most of the guns wer^ wiilrtlravvn from the batteries, 
and placed in position vm the heights. On their disappearance they 
were again brought down, and placed as before; meanwhile the opera¬ 
tions of the siege, so far as concerned these batteries, necessarily ceased. 

^ time to time 1 was in all of them. The officers and gunners 

were mpsUy French. .„^mmunition was but scantily supplied : often the 
fire was suspgml^lrom of any ; indeed great pari of the shot was 
obtained frorarthe Clirislinos, every soldier or peasant receiving so many 
reals, according to the number brought in. It is much to be regretted 
that Don Ca^os should have issued positive orders not to fire upon the 
city ; for the numerical strength of ordnance so greatly preponderated 
in favour of the ChrisUnos, as to render that of the Carlists of’ little 
avail. There were at one time sixty pieces opposed to eighteen. 

After the lapse of a few days, Espartero again made his appearance, 
throwing a bridge of boats across theViver, and taking up bis old position 
in front^of Portugalette, reinforced by three or four thousand bayonets: 
and once^more were most of the guns withdrawn from the siege and 
taken up to the mountains. 

Eight or nine days elapsed without a movement on either side. At 
last, on the 23rd December, Villareal came to the ditermination of acting 
on the offensive. 


The morning of the 24th December, 1836, opened with squally ' 
weather, accompanied' by snow. The necessary dispositmns were not¬ 
withstanding made, and a force pushed across thtf rivulet whi ^di vided ^ 
the belligerents, fey the bridge of Assua, the extreme iigl|pR^the 
Carlist position. Goni commanded the right, Guergue the centre, and 
Sanz the left. The action had commenced, and everything was going 
on prosperously, when unfortunately ^e^ommander-in-chief| was in; 
duced to sound the retreat, considerinvwe operations coul4 not be con- 


tihued, the snow falling heavily at Ui€lt 4 m(,«with a strong wind directly 
in front of the troops. This lamentalle ^enc^rned the fortune of the 
day; ^or there is no dou6t from what RaftCTU gFds h eard, Jfeg^/Esparterb 
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upon being pressed, would have been panic-struck, (ftid speedily retraced 
his steps, he not being very larg^y gifted with the organ of com- 
bativeness. , 

the morning of this day I had usual visited the whole of the 
jjositfbns, from the bridge of Luchana, the extreme left, to that of 
Afisua, the extreme right; and, as I took the mountain passes, expe¬ 
riencing no difficuVy in the progress, I should^have imagined tlje troops 
would have been equally forftinate. Indeed, if the Chrialinos at four 
o'clock of the afternoofi of the same day, after a continued fall^of snow, 
could attack the Carlist positions wirfi success,*the Jalter at eight o’clock 
ofvthat morning might effected their purpose, witli a better pros¬ 
pect, on their enemies. By the tim^ I had gained the crest of the hilb 
the columns had returned to their bivouacs, and nil was quiet. 

On reaching tlie height above the bridge of Luchana, I observed 
several trincadores (gun-boats) advanced considerably liigher up the 
river than usual. I drew the attention of the field-officer commanding 
tlie post’ to this ]:)oint, observing that I thought he had better send 
orders to the battery below to disperse them. He howqyti 
matter lightly, adding that the enemy had already confmencect a retreat, 
pointing to a body of men on the other siile of the river. Tiiis force 
eventually turned out td be jhat which annoyed the Carlists so much, 
by occupying the houses on that side, and of .course taking the battery 
of Luchana in flank. 

J returned to my billet in Oliviaga about three o’clock p.m., and at 
four I heard some random musketry, which I at first took tvTte^n.^'air 
of pickets only ; it, however, continued to increase; and at six ojclbck 
I learned, to my utter astonishment, that llTS^^passago^of the bridge had 
been carried, Tliis point, which was assuredly the key tro the positions, 
was unluckily at the time occupied by two companies of the 6th Biscay. 
My young friend happened to be with Lord Ranelagh when the firing 
begin'; they both immediately repaired to the spot, buf*the object had 
bee^ effected previous to their arrival. Lord Ranglagh with another 
Englishman, with that undaunted courage which had so often before 
^been most con3picuous,*without losing a moment, seeing a chance of 
reoovering the bridge, put himsfcif at the head of about thirty men, 
urging them to follow him with fixed bayonets; but their ovvp officers 
skulking, the men hesitated, and the moment was lost. • * 

The attempt certainly would have been crowned with success, as the 
Christines were undecided as to their movements. Thus, by the cowardice 
of a few individuals, and the circumstance of this essential point not 
being protected by long-tried troops,—for this very regiment had be* 
haved far from well on other occasions,—Bilboa was lost. 

The (^hriitinos having made good their landing on the Carlist side 
of the . bridge, by iTieans of the very trincadores 1 had noticed in the 
lost no time in throwing piknks across^it, (the centre arch 
only being destroyed,) thus allowing their main body to penetrate the 
position also. The opposition offered here now amounting to little or 
nothing, the Christinos asftnded the heights, pursued thei» good for¬ 
tune with alacrity, turned^e flank of the Carlists, and succeeded 
in effecting their object,jKs li^8oe.en detailed in the last Number of thiaf 
Journal. ' * 1 . - 

The which was whoLy unlooked ftfr, was conducted with M 
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little order, that had Espartcro displayed a particle of\[Qpd generalship, 
the army must have suffered severely. Fortunately lor the Cq^lisis, 
and for us Englishmen more particularly, the Chrislinos were so wdi 
satisfied with the unexpected Vidvaulage which they had achieved^^Tat 
no pujsuittook place, and each accordingly pursued that route-'miost 
likely to lead to a placQ of security. 

I had been on the Bandeiias all nij^ht, and the retreat com¬ 
menced, fully expected iCwas solely for tiie purpose of taking up a fresh 
position, the nature of the ground being such as«to admit of every inch 
being defended; and it ewas not until hour after hour had passed, I 
found to my extrenfe mortification that all v^ich had been so dea|;ly 
purchased was relinquished without a struggle. 

AVhen the natural strength of the positions lield by the Carlists is 
taken into consideration—positions which, with 5000 men, might be 
maintained against a force three times that number,—I cannot recon¬ 
cile it to myself, even now, that treachery was not used. As for the 
„^cu8e of a surprise, surely it is no feather in a generars cap to be 
ch^^Iled admit it. 

Tli?*1Cf8s (ft the Carlists was comparatively small—not more than 
1000, including the casualties at the batteries, &c.; that of the Chris- 
tinos was much more severe. Fifteen pieceSflOf artillery (eleven of 
which had been taken from the Christines in previous engagements) 
were captured. Of all the ordnance only one 24-pounder, one 13^- 
inch mortar, two 5j-incU howitzers, and three 8-pounder field-pieces 
were savPYl«^ The commissariat was more fortunate. The weather was 
tremendous—the snow in most parts four feet deep, and where it had 
drifted in the that depth. With such difficulties to 

contend with, 'bOme credit is due for saving even this small portion. 

Whether Bilboa has benefited much by this relief is questionable, as 
the Christinos, I understood, committed all kinds of excesses ; destroy¬ 
ing effects, pkmderihg houses, and robbing individuals. Tlie jnha'* 
bitants too late found that the entry of the Carlists would not have been 
attended with a greater extent of injury. As to any indiscriminate 
massacre wliich they might have anticipated, lam fully satisfied nothing 
oftite kind would have occurred, and I rejoice at the opportunity, of 
declaring that, from undeniable facts, Don Carlos is anything but the 
cold*blodd«d tyrant, despot, and oppressor, which those who do not 
know are made to believe him. 

About two o^clock of the afternoon of the 25th of December I reached 
Bermio, a small town on the sea-coast, about tviaenty-five miles from 
Bilboa, after a fatiguing march over mountains, at any time harassing, 
but when covered with deep snow doubly distressing. Hero I found 
many fugitives, the Infante and suite amongst the numl^er, who had 
taken thi,8 roundabout way to Durango, apprehensive, 1 suppose, of a 
pursuit on the direct road to that place. Ignorant of the cou^Ttr^^ 
that time, and no orders being issued to rally upon any given: j^int, 1 

E roceeded the next day to Guernica, where I very fortunately ^ound the 
ead of thp department to wliich 1 was atta^lied ; all was consequently 
right again. This place has but a st^U ^^^ison, and is otherwise 
uhdefended* T * 

In a day or two I proceeded to Dur^go«1>^he mountains, where I 
had the satisfaction of meeting all my EnglisH friends; ee^ra), like 
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myself however^ with nothing but whatwc stood ^upright in, having 
lost the whole of our baggage at Bilboa, 

During the short time I had been with the Carlists, I saw quite 
eiiougli to convince me that foreigners j^cre looked upon with an evil 
eye: this, togethe> with other matters which tran8j»ired afterwards, de¬ 
termined me to take the * first favourable opportunity of quitting the 
. country. It did not/however/happen for som’e lime. Meanwhile I 
was directed to repair to Iriyi and Fuentarabia, from whence I was 
ordered to Ilernani, • 

Hardly six weeks had elapsed since I had le(t the two former towns, 
yet I found them consijjerably improved in point of defence; many 
positions had been taken up on the Fuentarabia side, and several pieces 
of cannon planted; a better disposition also had been made of the 
ordnance stores, and the several batteries assumed an appearance of 
not being in such ignorant hands as formerly; each gun was supplied 
with 120 rounds, the cartridges tolerably secure in expense magazines, 
and the whole bore an aspect somewhat more like what I had been 
accustomed to see elsewhere, ' 

Tlie Spaniards have an idea, than which nothing can be mor*^-Erro¬ 
neous, that the best situation for guns is the summit of lofty mountains, 
which they never fail to carry into execution where they are sufficiently 
accessible to allow of their lleing conveyed thither, never considering 
that such a plunging shot, unless it strikes ihk object, is totally lost in 
the grave it makes for itself. In Fuentarabia there is an immense 
strong building (bomb-prooOi designated by the name “ The 
Castle,” which lias stood the ravages of ages, and whose height is very 
considerable : on the very top of this buildiftg^^e*'. tjtp disposable calanon 
had been placed, leaving the lower works without' ^ single piece, 
although not more than twen^ or tliirty feet above the level of the sea. 
The ordnance was distribaCSd in this manner the first time I visited 
Fuent^irabia : now I found it altered; only one pifice hack, been left on 
the building, the others were judiciously planted in various parts 
bendath. This, however, was not executed without*considerable diffi¬ 


culty; but the commanding-officer of artillery being a Frenchman, 
'known to be a good officer, and jvithal a resolute and determined i^ha- 
racter, at last carried his point, and I was much gratified to se^uch a 
material change for the better had taken place. ^ 

Alter remaining at Irun for three or four weeks, I repaired to iler¬ 
nani, arriving there the beginning of February of the present year. 
Tlie meditated attaclv upon the Carlist lines and this town, from San 
Sebastian, was then daily expected, and had it been made on the 8th or 
9lli of February, many of tlie obstacles which afterwards presented 
themselves would not h^ve been an impediment. The time, however, 
which was p*erraiUeikto elapse was made the most of; the convent out¬ 
side the first barrier, midway between tjie roads leading to Sah Sebas¬ 
tian an^ Irun, was placed in a state of defence, and guns planted so as 
to command both; the Oriamendi hill, about one mile and a half on 
the high way to the former;^ity, was fortified, and the chain of moun- 
^ins connecting it and Rf:*Ae;;ji thronged with troops, quartered in the 
sewral farnS-houses; froimbe Oriamendi, continuing on to the advanced 
post on the road leading^ Sebastian, strong traverses were thrown 
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tip for infantry, prcy^cnting an imposing appearance; ma«iy of tlic moun¬ 
tains, also, had defences of llio sjtmc nature, parallel to each other, to 
their very summit; and every other means were resorted to which their 
limited ones would admit of, ^to render the a])proachgig conflict to 
Iheir enemies. r ’ . 

As at Uilboa, 1 seldom siift'ered a day to pass^ without going round 
the several posts, and cacli one convinced me liiey (^iild not bo carried 
■without great superioritj^ of numbers, and much loss of life. The event 
has justified my opinion;*for that the ChristhK)3 possessed this supe¬ 
riority ill the first part o^lhe afl\iir»wluch has recently taken place, aided 
by an immense one *n the jmvverfui arm of arMllery,cannot be disputed. 
The result of the first rew days, thA*efore, is more tlian counterbalanced 
by the abandonment of most of the advantages obtained, and the being 
compelled to retreat to the same quarters they had occupied previous to 
breaking ground, on the appearance of the Infante Don Sebastian, witii 
his battalions, which, united with those of Guibclalde, did not even 
then exceed the number which had left San Sebastian with the avowed 
p><j30se of jnitting every one who resisted to the sword, and exterminat¬ 
ing ro3l and branch the “ Faeziosos.” Tlie only point gained is tlm 
possession of Ametzegana; but as the Carlists never considered it of 
any importance, it remains to be proved^ whefcher it will be turned to 
advantage by those who pow occupy it. 

On the 24th of February, I was witness to a scene which made my 
blood run cold. On the morning of that day I was called to the? win¬ 
dow of wasu'^juarter by a more than usual noise. On loiiking out, I 
perc'feived it was occasioned by the arrival of an escort with four pri¬ 
soners, wliom J recognized as belonging to the British 

Legion. On reaching the quarters of the Commanding-Gcncrai, all 
doubt vanished. 1 trembled for the of these unfortunate men, 
knowing they were in the power of one to w^(wn mercy was a stranger. 
I detennined.^fiowever, to do all In my power to save their lives,* and 
for this jmrpose consulted with several oUicers of the Staff as to the 
method most likeV to succeed. 1 found the strongest inclination on 
the part of all, but more particularly on that of^Colonels Vial and Save, 
to fi^'vyard my views. T was recommanded to request a juiss to proceed 
to the n^val quarter, tlien only a league distant, they assuring me 
King would attend to my entreaty to sjiare their lives, I lost no lime 
in doing this; but before 1 could leave Ilernani the order for their 
execution had been given. The names of these unfortunate men were— 

Nicol Cunningham, a Catliolic; Robert Donaldso#, Walter M‘Gregor, 
and Donald Maclean, Protestants, of the 6th Scotch, commanded by 
Colonel Ross. . 

The history of these poor fellows was as follows:—Tlvjy fad gone 
out, unarmed, from their quarters that morning,‘for the purpose of 
emting wood, and wandering farther than they ought to have done, 
were made prisoners by a party of the Carlists. They swemnly 
declared thfiy had been kept in ignorance of the Durango decree; that 
they had only enlisted for one year, at thC' expiration of which time 
they demanded their discharge, which j^as’^fused ; that speing many 
of their comrades, similarly ,8ituat^d, imprjbned, they, rather tKan 
undergo the same punishment, consent^rtef sHve longer,~and hence 
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tlieir melancholy f'ate. I need not say with what anguish I took leave 
of them. I afterwards learned they met their doom with hecomin^ 
fortitude and resignation.^ 

l'\ a former part of this paper, I hav«f truly described the King as a 
most humane man. Had he been'his own master, the Durango decree 
would never have had existence ; but, it must recollected, he is, for 
the present, at the mercy of others, and, consequently, compelled to act 
according to their (lietates, rather than those df his own conscience. 1 
am satisfied in rny owr mind, if left to himself, no delay would take 
place in repealing tins sanguinary measure of lietaliation. • 

jWith respect lo the s-luie of the country, and tfie feelings of the in¬ 
habitants, as far as I could judge, nhe former was far from being in 
that impuveriahed slate as represented by some : the daily markets in 
cacli town are wed 3Lipj>Iied with every necessary of life ; those on the 
Sunday, particularly, abound with bread, fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetables, 
and arc thronged with purchasers. 1 had also an opportunity of seeing 
tlie periodical sale of beasts, of which there appeared to be no scarcity. 

It is impossible lo describe in too strong language tlie devoted en¬ 
thusiasm with which tlie whole population is imbued: it is concentrated 
into one common focus—the protection of tlicir rights and privileges— 
and for them they will contend to the last drop of their blood. The 
utter fearlessness displayed on more than one occasion, particularly in 
tlie late affair, when, exposed to the murderous fire of artillery, they 
recklessly rushed on, singing their national air, proves this beyond the 
possibility of doubt. The detestation in which the Briti'-'i^Iifigion is 
held is proverbial; man, woman, and child alike seem sworn to de^ittoy 
them. Towards the British Marines a totally di^'^erent feeling is enter¬ 
tained: the Carlibts know they act according to the orders they are 
forced to obey, ami respect^^Jjjgm accordingly. 

It is much to be lamciued that there are not more officers of talent 
with Mie Carlists, for there are no men in the world capable of making 
better soldiers than those of the provinces ; the privations they undergo ; 
tlui’marches they surmount; the little with which they are satisfied, and 
the activity, energy, and obedience which they evince, form the 
ground-work for the best troops.# 

Of all the Generals, Moreno, now the chief of the Infanli^y'staff,-is 
said to be the best; but be is far from popular—his appointjnent caused 
some discontent, and no little jealousy. 

Villareal is a brave man, but quite incompetent to the office of Com- 
mander-iu-Chief. He has been known to remain passive on the field 
of action for hours, without issuing a single order—in fact he is little 
belter than a target. 

Casa^ upon whom the siege of Bilboa devolved, is an irritable 

old man, unfit, in^my mind, for any active military occupation ; the 
many advantages he suffered to escape at the siege, fully evinced he 
was oVt of his element. 

On my leaving the provinces, Gomez w'as under an arrest at Mon¬ 
dragon, preparatory to hie trial before a military tribunal. Notwith- 


The “ liberal” newspaiiiffl “Stated that these unfortunate men were mangled and 
mutilated in the most cruel maUner. 1 positively deny this : as I saw the bodies 
before committed to the e, rth, and nothing of the kind bad been done. 
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standing the general cry is now against him, I canndt ljut consider him 
as a most enterprfsing character.^ He left the provinces with,4000 
men ; he traversed the whole of Spain with impunity ; he returned with 
6000, 1000 horses, and 45,0p0 dollars. The general hope at th^mc 
of his re-appearance was, that he would be appointe^fto supersede Vil¬ 
lareal* That an officer must be endowed With some talent, after per¬ 
forming what he did, admits, I think, <5f no douRt. Whether Jie was 
guilty of disobedience of* orders, or con\prting plurfder to his own use, 
remains to be proved. c 

In lilt appointment oC the Infante, much good policy has been shown 
—the soldiers eagerly desired it. Tiie succes| lie has met with, and 
the enterprising manner in whicli«he has followed it up, leads to the 
expectation of his becoming a second Zumalacarregui. 

My firm conviction is, and it is formed from personal observation of 
the natural strength of the country, and the manifest disposition of 
its inhabitants to repel all invaders, that these provinces can never be 
subjugated, and that any farther attempt by the Anglo-Christinos from 
San Sebastian, even supposing the Spanish Generals are inclined to co¬ 
operate, (which I doubt greatly, as nine-tenths are in favour of Don 
Carlos, and only wait a projier opportunity to evince it), will only tend 
to tarnish the English name more and more, the destruction of all 
the plans concocted to accomplish their piftpose, 

Spain, however, is an ihtricatc puzzle, no one can calculate forthcom¬ 
ing events for a single day. . 

The foregoing narrative, by a party fully capable of appreciating 
the viatericl and appliances of an army in the field, exhibits so humble 
a view of the moytns militaires of the Cariists, and shows so strikingly 
the deficiencies and difficulties under wlvoh they have carried on and 
still continue the contest against an overVftfeJming superiority in .al! 
but spirit arui morale, that our wonder is increased at the stand fhey 
have made, and the successes they have achieved. Assailed upon all 
sides by troops completely equipped and provided to profusion with all 
the supplies which ine misapplied resources of this country can furnish 
—baf-^ered by the finest Artillery wluch any European Power can boaet, 
with 3^;,jjcely any other means of reply than a few honey-combed and. 
am]^tated pieces, plucked up from the quays where they served as 
posts, this extraordinary people not only stand at bay, but make head 
against their numerous and formidable foes. Congenial in the manly 
characteristics of a free race, the Basques, in their present struggle, are 
entitled to the best sympathies of Britons; while the latter, by a revolt¬ 
ing perversion of policy and feeling, are hounded on to the sh ughter 
and persecution of their fellow-freemen !— Ed. 
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. On tlie 2n(l of May riic canfp on the Tsolo was broken up, and the 
troops marched to llie Dabakazi, a day's marSh from the Kei, there to 
wait^ the fulfilment of tke treaty, vi^., the payment of the first instal¬ 
ment. On the march we perceived some Kaifivs approaching us, who 
tugied out to be Hokoo,*Hintza’s brother, and his suite, who, having 
heard that llintza had made peace, Was coming to join him. 

Shortly after Bokoo’s arrival Sir B. D’Urban received a report from 
Colonel Somerset that the Kaffirs were murdering the Fingoes in every 
direction, at which his Excellency’s anger was much excited, (it being 
one of the articles of the treaty that the Fingoes, having been received 
as British subjects, should be treated as such)f and he ordered the chief 
to take immediate measures to put a stop to the massacre ; which they, 
becoming fully aware of the risk they incurred by sanctioning it, 
effectually did. 

Hostilities were to csasc on the payment of the cattle; but Sir B. 
D'Urban, wishing to relieve tlie {jeople from tl^e scourge of war, and at 
this time not doubting the good intentions of Hintza, had caused them 
to cease on the conclusion of the treaty, and thus enable him (if he was 
so inclined) the more easily to collect the cattle. 

After our arrival at the Debakasi, which was near a deeply wopded 
kloof, the officer of the piquet reported that numerous armed m&n were 
creeping into the camp, and collecting around Hintza's tent; where¬ 
upon Colonel Smith went witbj^ie interpreter and requested Hintza to 
order all his peojile abo/t a certain number (30) to withdraw—he re¬ 
fused . “ Then let them lay down their assagais:'*—he'tefased ; and 
his people beginning to handle their arms, the piquqt was ordered to 
wheel up in front of them, at which they immediately complied. That 
night Hintza had planne<> his escape (as was afterwards ]«rovcd), and 
Indeed tliis circumstance only tended to confirm the suspicions y^ich 
had arisen in the minds of many of the officers from his shufllir^ inan-^ 
ner at the commencement of the march. • » 

As, from the state of excitement which prevailed throughout the 
country, they were in danger of their lives, Capt. Warden, an active 
and intelligent offiedV, was dispatched, on the 23rd of April, with 
fifty men to Clarkebury, a missionary station beyond the Uinguala 
river, abtUit fifty miles from Butterworth ; and on the 5th May this 
officer re^rqpd with the missionaries, traders, and their families — 
about 100 English poople of all ages and sexes, with all their property, 
consisting of nineteen waggon-loads, and some hundreds of sheep and 
cattle, tJJgether with above 500 natives belonging td tlie different sta¬ 
tions, who, from attachment to the missions or from dread of the Kaffirs, 
had accompanied them. Tltese persons, along with the Fingoes, to the 
number of 6000, and the c^ftured cattle (20,000), were given in charge 
of Colonel Somerset and t’^ '2nd diyision, and forwarded to the colony. 
While the Commander-in-CWef, having thus disencumbered himself of 
all unnec^^'oany impediments, on the 8th May broke up from the camp 
on the^\>abakazi, and moved down the bank of the Kei; whe^, on 
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the morning of the lOfch, in preserSce of the division drawn up under 
arms, and of Hintza, his son, and Bokoo, he, in ihe name of his Ma¬ 
jesty, took possession of the country beuyeen the Keiskamina and Kei, 
and pa^claimed the latter river tl^; boundary of thc*^ colony. IJ^Uzu 
was informed that in consequence of his want of faith in not fulfilling 
the treaty—(we had waited nine days, and instead of 25,000 head lie 
Lad paid but thirty)—liisf Excellency had.coinc to the determination of 
taking him, as a prisoner of war, across tfie Keit At that lie appeared 
very disconsolate, and addressing Colonel Smith, said, “ My lather, 
take some troops, ahd, as I liave often asked ^ ou, accompany me; my 
people will soon obey me, and youc country*s cattle shall be returneci.** 
Colonel Smith requested his Excellency to allow him to do so. But at 
first the Governor was unwilling, being now more alive to the treachery 
of the chief than the Colonel was, and suspecting that he had some in¬ 
sidious motive for his request; but being pressed by the Colonel, wlio 
pleaded Hintza’s asseveration that his presence was necessary amongst 
his people to induce them to collect and restore the cattle, he con¬ 
sented, and at the same time the head-quarters crossed the river. 

Colonel Smith and Hintza were ascending the hills above the Kei, 
with a force consisting of two companies of thef'2nd Highlanders, three 

companies of Hottentots^ sixty Cape Mounted Rifles, and fifteen of the 
corps of Guides—about 450 men. Hintza was understood to be the 
guide of the expeditiqn, which accompanied him at his own request, to 
enable ''V” to collect the cattle ; and on gaining the top of ihe lull he 
had^a long conversation with the Colonel, He asked Colonel Smith, 
“ Are )ou going to make war upon my people'/’' Tlie reply was, 
“ No, Hintza ; 1 shall not molest your people as long as they are 
peaceable. 1 am with you to enforce yo^r orders; but you must not 
attempt to escape—if you do you will fie His answer was, that 

he had n<^\ i^itentio'n of escaping, as his having left his son in thp gamp 
would show.** Colonel Smith replied, “ Very well—but mind, if you 
attempt to escape, you will be shot. The cattle of our people being 
recovered, you are free, be it where it may.** a 

l^iiitza appeared fully satisfied an(l happy, and rode at the head of 
the c^v^n all day, the corps of guides near him, as he was specfally 
givsen oveg to their charge. On that evening (lOlh) we halted within 
six miles of Butterworth, a little before sun-set; and Hintza, seeing two 
Kaffirs approaching the bivouac, driving some cattle, sent one of his 
attendants to them, and it was afterwards disco^red that one of his 


horses was missing, nor would he give any satisfactory account when 
asked the reason ; but the real purpose was, to drive the coun«ry in the 
direction he proposed conducting us, and to a particular pass, Where he 
hoped to make his escape. ^ 

The next evening (11th) wasaw a herd of cattle driven in the direc¬ 
tion of the Bashee,' but it being dark we could not take any rneasures 


to stop them. When we halted Hintza became very communicative, 


and told us to march when the moon was c;p, and we should soon have 
more cattle than wc could drive, which>^ere “ very fine, but very 
troublesome.** We accordingly resumed march at t\Velve o'clock 
at night on the lllh, and continued enwute without a halt until eight 
o’clock next onorning (12tU)) when we halted to refresh Qj;rselve8-— 
every-one l)eginning to feei fatigued—at a small stream cr\^ed the 
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Guada, Here the country becomir(g precipitous and intersected with 
deep favines, the foot-sore and wearied men were left with the waggon, 
and at ten a.m. W'e continued our inarcli,Jaking three days’ rations, aticl 
pursi.'^d the track of the cattle towards the mountains contiguous^to the 
course of the Bashee. Shortly afier*lcaving the^ waggon, Hintza asked 
leave to send on Uinrini, his counsellor, under pretence of taking a mes¬ 
sage to Ihe Kaffirs,‘who were ^riving their herds before us, to tell tiiem 
to stop, and Unit they v^ould not be hurt, that we only wanted the colo¬ 
nial cattle. Colonel Smith complfhd; and Ujntini departed vfith one 
.attendant, j)ronfnsing to return before dark. At llis departure Hintza 
waft delighted, and a smile of exultat^n was visible, plainly showing his 
intentions, if we liad not been blind, or rather had not put such implicit 
confidence in him. 

About aa hour afterwards we came to a river, the Kebaka, and halted 
for u few minutes to colhsct the men and breathe the iiorses. In our 
front was a chain of mountains running to the norlliward, and it was 
evident that cattle had been lately driven over them. To the left the 
mountains were void of bush, grassy and steep, and the country around 
them appeared open. To the riglit the path led up a very abrupt steep 
hill, rocky and covered ^vith bush, which extended from the top of the 
lull to the hanks of the rive?; where ii became liigher and more dense. 
On arriving at the foot of this mountain, ColGnel Smith asked Hintza 
which path he should take? The answer he received was “ The cattle 
to the left are lost to you—you must take the path to the right.^ncl you 
soon will be in possession of more cattle than you can drive.” '^I'he 
path was so sleep anil narrow that every man dismounted, excopt»Cotonel 
iSmith, and at the commencement of the ascent not more than two men 
could ride abreast. Hintza was in the centre, leading his horse, which 
he had led all the morning ; wTifen about half-way up the mountain, he 
suddenly pushed past on horseback with his two attendantsUp tlie fiont, 
and two ollicers of the 72n(l Highlanders, who observed it, remarked 
that it was a very favourable place for him to make hfk escape, and were, 
on the of stopping iiim, when they observed some of tl»e Guides in 
4ront. ^ ^ 

ATe were now near the summit, where the bush was very and 
the path so narrow as to admit of only one man at a time, wljpn Hintza 
watcliing his opportunity, and seeing that the troops were some yards 
in the rear—Colonel Smitii being the only man in front—made a dash 
and galloped past him^but being stopped by the bush was forced to return 
into the path, when Colonel Smith calling to him, he stopped, and the 
corps of IjGuides coming up, he rode quietly along, a little in front of 
Colonel ^.'|nith. On gaining the summit, the Colonel observed that he 
had got on afi open tongue of land descending with a gradual slope to 
a turn of the river Kcmaka, and running jtearly parallel with it, untd the 
tongue Joat itself in the flat which lay on the banks of the river, about 
two mild% off. The bed of tlie river was steep and wooded, and many 
Ktaffirs were on the hills ajpund, as also on the opposite side of the 
river. While looking back at the slow and tedious ascent of the. troops, 
he lipard a shout of “ Look, Colonel T* and turning beheld Hintza gal¬ 
loping in front and many yai^sviherftl. Fortunately Colonel Smith was 
Ayeli mounted ; so^putting spurs to his horse h^made a violent elTort to 
overtuHp the diuef, which was not an easy ^^sk, as Hintza’s Itorse ivas ^ 
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very good one and perfectly fresli.'t Before Colonel Smith’s horse was 
at his speed, Hintza had gained a hundred yards’ start, and hearing his 
pursuer calling to him, kept i^ging his horse to its speed. Finding 
that n^ild measures were useless, and resolved thaf this treacl^^rous 
savage should not escape if he could prevent* it, Colonel Smith levelled 
one of his pistols at him—it snapped ; the other ^^jdayed its owner the 
same trick; and thus tli£ Colonel was alone with tius athletic savage 
without any arras, while Hintza was provided with his assagais, seven 
in numbfer. This race continued /or some time, until Colonel Smith 
finding he was nearfhg him, lifted his horse ip and struck the chief on 
the head with the butt-end of a pictol; hut this only had the effect of 
making him redouble his efforts to escape, at the same time lunging at 
the Colonel with his assagai. They continued thus galloping, and Hintza 
was again a-liead, and nearing the river. Colonel Smith had dropped 
one pistol, and thrown the other at the chief but without effect, and 
seeing many Kaffirs running to the river to meet him and aid in his 
escape, he had recourse to his sole means of assailing him, namely, by 
riding between him and the river, so that when he turned the two horses 
should come in contact; by this measure he got up to Hintza, and put 
his left hand on his bridle; but Hintza stabbing^at him with his assagai 
he was obliged to desist, and seeing the cilief again passings he cauglit 
him by the throat, and twisting his hand in his kaross, dashed the savage 
to the ground. Hintza jumped upon his legs, and threw an assagai at 
Colonel ®'^ith, whose horse, being blown, was unmanageable, and ran 
awajr with him into a Kaffir village, where he stopped him by riding him 
against u hut. In the meantime Hintza, making a turn to his right, 
ran towards the river, closely pursued by Mr. Southey and others of 
the Guides. Mr. Southey called to him twice in the Kaffir language to 
stop, but without effect; he therefore fJr^i'^r.d hit him slightly in the 
leg : again '^ring at liiin he lilt him in the back, and Hintza fell llead- 
long: but instantly jumping up, continued his flight over the flat, which 
he liad now gained by his having turned to his right. 

Mr. Balfour, of the 72nd Highlanders, Colonel Smith’s Aid-de- 
caitTj'y was enabled to come near him, and pursuing him until his horse 
was tik'wn, was forced to dismount and continue the pursuit on foot; 
when with'n twenty yards of the chief he suddenly lost sight of him, 
and On coining to the spot he found that Hintza had jumped down a clay 
bank of above twenty feet descent, and was creeping into the bush which, 
thick and tangled, lined the river on both sides.^. Calling to him by 
name, the chief looked round with a malignant sneer without stopping, 
and seeing that he was at the edge of the bush, and despairing of being 
able to secure him singly, there being no one within a hundj'ed yards, 
Mr. Balfour took aim, but his gun missed fire, aivl he was thus inca¬ 
pable of preventing his escape. Fortunately, from the bank he had a 
full view of the riv^r, which at this place was wide, and thus be could 
easily detect any movement across from either bank. In a few minutes 
Mr. Southey joined with some others, amongst whom was the interpre¬ 
ter, who three times called out to Hintza to come out and he would not* 
be hurt This having no effect Messrs. Bajfour and Southfey desceKded 
the bank, and crept on their hands "^and kne€s, clearing the bush* before 
them witli the muzzles ef their guns, to the river, and a particular bush 
to whbh Mr. Balfour had traced the chief; they then sexMirated, 
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one going clown t^e river and the otherhip, in the same’manner on their 
^hands and knees, and obliged to be cautious in opening the bushes with 
their guns before they advanced a step. J^r, Southey had not gained 
ten yardp when he htftird a noise close to him as of steel striking a stone, 
and turning round he beheld through* the bush the liead of a Kdflir, 
vyith his arm upraised *and an assagai on the point of being thrown ; 
springing back to get room for Jiis gun, Mr. Southey fired and shot the 
Kaffir in the head, and qn gaining the other side of the bush, lie dis¬ 
covered it to be Hintza, who was in niche of pek in the water, half 
reclining, half sitting, with ^he assagai lightly grasped in iiis right hand. 

Thus fell Hintza, chief of the Atna]^osa Kaffirs—a savage in every 
sense of the word; abhorred by most of his own tribe, on account of 
his tyranny, cruelty, and the frequent murders he had committed, 
and detested by all those who had ever travelled through his land for 
Ins extortion and deceit. He deserved his fate for his perfidy, 
treachery, and want of faith, both as sovereign prince, in not fulfilling 
the articles of the treaty of peace, and next as a treacherous guide in 
decoying a handful of men into an ambuscade, where lie lioped not only 
to make Ids own escape, but to be ablg effectually to cut off the retreat 
of those men whose assistance he had requested ; and this after having 
been treated with as much res|^ect as if he had been an officer of rank in 
the service of a civilized nation—dining every flay at Colonel Sniitli's 
tabic, loaded with presents, and treated with a kindness which called 
forth remarks from many oflkers in the camp, as being conferred on an 
object totally unworthy of it. The only thing we can say otTiim.is, 
that “ the best act of his life was that of losing it.’* , • 

Ancient. 


PETllR pivot’s letters FROM NEW BRUNSWICK TO IIIS FRIENDS 

* AT THE DEPOT. 

No. Ill. 

I DID not linger at St. John. Having received intima*lion upon 
landing that my destination was Fredericton, I lost no time in making 
my arrangements for^departure; and you must be content to follow me 
in my movements, accepting the excursive notices and first impressions 
of my ei\rly Journeyings, instead of the more laboured and methodical 
descriptions jf a longer residence, and more matured experience; nor 
will you lose by the exchange; for what is lost in minuteness ot design 
will probably be more than balanced by,the freshness of the colouring. 

Amoftg the several districts into which nature bas divided the pro¬ 
vince, the valley of the St. John holds the first and most distinguished 
place. Six of the eleven opunties into which the country is divided are 
' situated* along the banks'of that river; and liere the qualities of the soil, 
noirless than the advantagea^of situation and the beauties of the scenery, 
have attracted the densest* population. So that from the confluence of 
•the Arof>stopk to* the city of St. John, adistagpe of nearly tw o hundred 
miles^^ ^ot a vacant lot is to be found, attij except where there intervenes • 
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an occasional block of wilderness—the grant of some nontresident 
proprietor, and dL stumbling-block to the progress of improvement—the * 
influence of the plough hac already worked a si^lutary and agreeable 
chat\ge on the face of this picturpsrjue and fertile valley- 

In no other part of the country is the tnumph of industry and per¬ 
severance over the difficulties which oppose the advance of cultivation 
in these new lauds so ^^isible and satisfactory. Tfie rank luxuriance of 
the forest has receded before the, emigrant’s ♦axe, and corn-fields and 
meadd^vs have sprung ^p in its stead. Smiling cottages and comfort- 
able farms have aWsen on spots which were but yesterday the haun/s of 
tlie moose, the caraboo, and beflJr; and from these advanced posts of 
colonization numerous settlements are branching of!', and penetrating 
gradually into the deep bosom of the woods. Wherever a stream 
empties itself into the great river, there the tide of emigration finds a 
ready inlet, and steadily flows on to the sources of these tributaries, 
afibrding at every mile some useful lesson, or cheering example, to 
stimulate those who follow in the same path of enterprise and 
labour. Nor are the results of successful industry less beneficial and 
striking from being frequently c^-atrasted with the wretched condition of 
some indolent or imprudent neighbour, whose ‘5moky hut, tottering barn, 
and half-cleared fields, bespeak poverty and privation, and afford con¬ 
vincing proof that the mere possession of land will not suffice to raise 
the sluggard above want and misery. Numerous instances might be 
adduceiiii men starting originally with equal advantages and means; 
and of one rising in the course of a few years, by industrious exertion, 
to comparative affluence, while the other, from opposite habits, re¬ 
mained through life nearly destitute of every comfort; but the fact is 
too notorious to require illustration, and I will only therefore say that I 
scarcely saw a case of absolute failure in a s^Htlcr that tlie cause migliL 
not be Iraa^i-to his own idleness and improvidence, or to his embarking 
in the precarious^ speculative, and too often demoralizing busim ss of 
lumbering, to the neglect of bis farm, and final ruin of Ijis family. But 
on this head 1 shall have some remarks to nnfke hereafter, aial i;. tlic 
meav^lime I proceed up the St, John to the seat of the jiroviiicial 
goverilipient. 

Jn sunvner, the usual mode of travelling between St. John and Fre¬ 
dericton, is by water; but these two points are also connected by a new 
and excellent road, running on the west side of the river, and reducing 
the distance to sixty-four miles. * 

I preferred journeying by water; and crossing the narro\' neck of 
land that intervenes between the harbour and the slcam-boat jitatiou at 
Indian Town, immediately above the Falls, we embarked in a fine new 
steamer, and, with wind and tide against us, laufiched boldly into the 
deep and tranquil basin, whofce sluggish waters glide smootjjly and 
deceitfully to the v6ry brink of the cataract. Proceeding- onward, we 
next passed through a narrow channel with bold and lofty banks, 
casting their dark shadows on the waters, aftd bearing strong indication 
in their rugged profiles, of having, at a former period, been torn asuqder 
by some convulsion of nature, or by. the efRuJe of the imprisoned waters 
to escape from their confinement. ^ * 

Emerging from the imrfows, the river expands .into w*hat ^is called! 
GranckBay. The shores ard<>e8a elevated, and patches of cullt/ation, 
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Studded at intervals with houses, appear on either hand, and relieve the 
eye from the monotony of the wilderncq;i landscape—further on, the 
Frennfebeckaeis (or httle Kenneboa dis, being the Indian diminutive) 
empties itself into the St.'John upon the right. It is a consicterable 
• stream, navigable for'sloops td a distance of forty or fifty miles; its 
banks are well scurecl, and there are some quarries of plaster of Paris 
in the valley through ♦vhich it flows. The next object that attracts 
attention is General Coffin’s manofjon the left—a neat yolloiy house, 
stjyiding on a sloping bank, with the grounds ar«und judiciously laid 
out; the trees here not being levelled with that indiscriminate assault 
upon the forest, which looks only to the city, and sacrifices nought to 
ornament or beauty: but here and there a graceful clump remains, 
giving to the unpretending fields the aspect of a lawn, and showing how 
much the country has suffered in appearance from the want of taste and 
judgment in its early settlers. 

Twelve miles from St, John, Long Reach commences; it is nineteen 
miles in length, and terminates in Bellisle Bay, above which the river 
again contracts, and is overhung Jjjj^old preeijatous rocks, with an 
old keep, or block-house, frowning on their summit, and guarding the 
pass into Sussex Vale, through which runs the main road to Nova 
Scotia ; but I must not dwell upon the picAive, T can only bestow a 
glance as the stean:\er dashes past, upon the grand and diversified out¬ 
line of tlie mountain-range, which on cither hand rolls backward in 
successive ridges from llie river, loadcfl with a riclmess oT d^'^apery 
whicli is only to be seen in North America. , • 

Fifty miles above St. John, the Ijills gradually disappear, or are 
observed only in the distance, and the farms certainly imjwove in 
ai)pearunce. Islands «nd rich intervals occur more frequently, and 
llicir'valuc is obvious, in the increased numbers 'and healthy condition 
of J-he stock. On Long Island there is a neat church, huift, as it would 
scorn, upon the “ dog and manger” principle, thatTncitlierb ank might 
c^oy the honour and tftlvantagc of its site ; and as the island is subject to 
Ji^odical inundations, the good Christians from both sides may^somc- 
■ times be observed paddling up to the very door of the sauctuarj^in their 
canoes. Tlicre is also a tolerable inn, called the Ilalfway-IIousc, 
where the officers from the garrisons of St. John and FrcScricioir were 
wont to meet in winter; and after a solid luncheon, glide buck again in 
-their swift tandem fleigiis to their respective quarters. This is no tra- 
veHer’'4 laic, albeit a drive of ninety miles with tlie same horses may 
sound Strange to ears attuned to the harmony of wheels on patent 
axles, llixi what will you say when I tell you, lliat the distance, viz. 
from St. John to Fredericton, ninety-three miles, was once done by an 
ofliejr of the 52nd Regiment, with tkc sa*ne “ s])an” in six hours! But 
we must on with the steamer, which has passed JJage-town on the left, 
and is now running past the Jemseg on the right, a deep inlet which 
’ leads, to the Grand Lakt?, thirty miles in length by nine in breadth—a 
district famous for coal and trout fishing, with streams falling into it, by 
which, with a short porjage, yoq may paddle your canoe into the Gulf 
of St.^ Lawrence'. • * 

The parishes qf Sheffield and Mangervilla. are known, ia passing, by 
the long unbroken intervals of rich aii'svial soil that lies alongJihG river; 
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banks are almost on a level with the water, and they are ornamented by 
rows of trees, which are no d^>ubt useful in the spring freshets, (as the 
periodical rise of the river is here termed,) in preventing the iefe from 
breakifig in upon the farms. This is tlie oldest settlement in the pro¬ 
vince, n proof that the early settlers wei^; tolerabiy expert in selecting 
suitable locations, TweJve miles belovv Frcderictbn we passed the 
village and river Oromocto; this river is very ^lecp, and ships of the 
largest ^ass are built hgre. Indeed, I might have before remarked, 
that not the least singular objects to be seen inoSailing up the St. John 
are new vessels every here and ther^ along its banks perched up in corn¬ 
field or meadow, as the case may be, in the various stages of construc¬ 
tion. Nothing larger than a sloop can proceed higher than the 
Oromocto, which may therefore be called the head of the navigation, 
and it is certainly the spot in every point of view upon which the provin¬ 
cial capital should have been built. The ground around it is strong and 
susceptible of easy defence, while the plain of Fredericton is the reverse, 
and this alone, in selecting a site so near the frontier, should have been 
decisive of the choice : tberemaimng distance was completed in an hour, 
when rounding a projecting point, the young metropolis, with its painted 
houses and its liny spires, was seen rising, “as it were, from the bosom of 
the waters, and in u few minutes more we were at the landing-place, 
having taken nine hours to accomplish a distance of ninety miles. 

The appearance of the rural capital of New IJrimswick is quite Anie- 
rican-^a City of the woods; new, whitewashed, and unfmisi)eil; but 
still, i« njuny respects, an object of interest to him who has spent Iiis 
life among tho towns and cities of the Old World. It is a long uud 

ratlier straggling place, built almost entirely of wood; laid out regu¬ 
larly in quadrangles, with wide and airy streets,* the principal of which 
runs parallel to, the river, and are upwards of a mile in length. They 
are laid off with footpaths, and are progressively undergoing the process 
of macadamizing, the public funds, which are not very rich, may 
sanction. » ^ 

A great many neat and pleasant cottages are scattered over diffei-^^.l-'j' 
parts oTthe town, which has, in every respect, so perfectly preserved its 
silvan character, that it cannot fail to please; it stands upon a flat 
sandy'tongue'of land, formed by a graceful bend of the St. John ; tlie 
plain is about three miles in length, varying in breadth, from a narrow 
strip to half a mile, with a noble river full one thousand yards across, 
winding past in front, and an amphitheatre of richly-wooded lulls for its 
back-ground. The view both up and down the valley is most inlewsting 
—to the north an uncleared range of higlilands, with detached cones 
and broken hills, thrown out in bold relief upon the landscape. Villas 
unbosomed in the woods, and farms upon the clearings—are the cluef 
objects it presents; wlule to the south, the river is seen winding, l/ke a 
silvery cord, through the dark and sombre woodlands, until it disappears 
entirely among the islands in the distance. o 
>Yet, all these beauties will not redeem the site from the charge of 
beii)g ill-chosen. The seat of government has necessarily become a 
frontier military post; and it is difficult conceive a situation less 
adapted to that purpose ; n^t that 1 object to it, as being on the Ameri¬ 
can side of the St. Johni for although that river has been termed^ the 
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military fronti«r of the country, Awhile the foreht, stands, its difficult 
passes will prove the best defence ajjainst an invading force. But it is 
certainly to be regretted, that the head-quarters of the province had 
not been so placed as to have afforded a safe rallying point to the 
niilitid, and protection to the old jvooden hail of legislature jtgainst 
any sudden inroad of the enterprising partisans. But there is still 
• anotlier- inconvenience altacheti to the locality; it is evident that, at 
some former period, the river^flowed along the bottom of the hills, and 
claimed the whole of t4ie broad valley as its own; and, altliough it no 
longer holds undisputed possession, the claim of rij^ht is still nftt unfre- 
qitently enforced, when ^he swollen waters, attaining for a short-lived 
])eriod the full volume of their fornn^ grandeur, sweep with ruthless fury 
over the plain, and punish man’s encroachments on the river-god’s 
domain, by an overwhelming inundation. Nothing within the precincts 
of the invaded territory is sacred from the searching visits of the angry 
flood—the cellar and the parlour are alike subject to the dominion of 
the vviilcrs, and the hapless inmates, driven to their attics, acknowledge 
tlie sovereignty of the natural lord of the soil; while canoes and bouts 
again ply on their natural element through tiie streets. Nor is this all 
—the simple fluid is comparatively »^'?Af)le8S visiter, but wlicn charged 
with frozen masses on its bosom it penetrates into the abodes of man, 
no art or power can check its desolating coujse ; and the time is still 
fresh in the memory of every one here, when the ice, cliecked in its 
ilcsscent, threatened for many hours to burst in and overwhelm the 
place. The timid fled with their families to the hills—the bold looked 
on ill terrible suspense, awaiting Nature’s struggle for relief, whllp the 
crashing masses continued every moment to accumulate over tin?devoted 
town j and he must be bold indeed, who can watch unmoved tlie fearful 

crisis of an ice-jam, while impending ruin overhangs his dwelling, and 
thr(‘atens in a moment tc/spread desolation over the land. The moment 
of rtiliel', however, came—the jam gave way ; and the ley mountains 
rolled onwards in tumultuous confusion and with deafening noise. The 
danger quickly disappeared, and Fredericton still stands, in increasing 
^ bosa^ty and prosperity ort the ominous flat. 

•Wiiali not detain you at present with any lengthened description of 
the public buildings, which, with tlie exception of Government-House 
and College, both massy stone edifices, have indeed little to recommend 
llieni to notice. The population of the place may be about four thou- 
band, including many families of great respectability, clnelly refugees 
and loyalists, who settled here during the revolution in the Slates; and 
I have ilready been long enough among them to feci warranted in 
baying, that if the elegancies of life are sparingly diffused, the frivolities 
of faslnon arc happily unknown in the small community ; and there 
arc, perlia|)vs, few phtces where the comforts and social enjoyments of 
society are more liberally dispensed thaA in this secluded corner of the 
Westew World. 
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' FESTIVAL ]>A.Y COKTINUEU. 

“ A FINE scrape yoiwhave pfot poor ^Id Toby into, Master Jerry,** 
said Roberts to him, as soon as he returned to t^e ward. 

“ Ho/v so ?** asked Je/ry. * 

“ WJiy in smutting his face,’’ replied Robots; ** for as soon as the 
old man got to his mess in the hall the men at the table set up a loud 
shout of laughter, which Toby took very quietly, and seemed not to 
know what they were laughing at, but took his seat, and conmieuced 
cutting up the bread. The can of tea having been brought, Toby was 
proceeding to distribute that—for he was cook of the mess—when one 
of his messmates opposite, not content with laughing at, ventured to 
touch Toby’s nose. The lion was aroused in an instant, and Toby 
threw the whole contents of the scalding can of tea riglit over him. 
This gave rise to a fight «acros^*il 4 tt.table, and Toby being still in pos¬ 
session of the tin can, inflicted some severe brqises on his messmate’s 
bead and face, and there is no knowing when the fight might have 
ended, had not the boaWvvain interfered, and marched the combatants 
oft' to the main-guard as prisoner^.” 

AVelj, l*m very sorry,” said little Jerry; “ but to-day is ‘walking 
djiy* \ you know, and one ought to have a lark now and then ; but I dare 
say Ite vill be let oif easy.” 

** Why, I am very much afraid it will be a council job,” said Uoberls ; 
for old Toby has nearly broken the fellow’s head, besides knocking the 
bottom out of tiie can.” 

“ Sarvcdjiim right!’’ said Slender Dick—“ had no business tp touch 
his nose ; and ’tvvaan’t any wonder he burnt his fingers at it; ’tis all the 
world like a red-hbt saiamander.” 

“ You had better take care, Master Dick/' said Roberta ; “fori dare 
say the question will be asked, ‘ W ho,smutted his face 
. “Well,’* said Jerry, ‘'then we*ll swear he run foul of a gridiron; 
wop*t we; Dick ?” 

Yes, that will do capital well/’ answered Dick, 

Peters and the others—with the exception pf Toby, who was in con¬ 
finement—now entered, and in the course of a littk while settled llicni- 
selves in ibeir places. The w4rd is nominally lighted by an.oil lamp 
suspended in the centre of it: ; 

No light, but rather AorlmieSAvisible.’' 

Candles are not allowed ; and i\^e perjeant (for as Roberts assumes that 
character we will sq, designate him for the future) was obliged go to 
his private store for one, with which, when lighted, he returned to his 
cabin to search for ih0 manuscript. While, he is so engaged vve will 
take advantage of the light to examine what sort of a place this cabin- 
is. As before mentioned, the cabins are about seven feet square; at the 
Bide of this one is the bed-place/n6t quUe^three feet broad, occupying 


* The common name among the men for the festival day. 
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the whole length of the cabin. Everything here is*remarkably neat; 
the beA has chintz hangings before it, and upon it a clean white coun¬ 
terpane (private property). Over the Iced’s head is a well-executed 
drawing, in a black^frume, of a very interesting young woman, supposed 
to lie A portrait of his wife.; and the»bulkhead at the side of the bed is 
ornamented with spoils of the egiemy, such as swords, pistols, &c. ; the 
chest containing th^ manuscript and his clothes pulls out from under 
the bed. Two or three shelves round the cabin arc appropriated to 
books, which appear ^ have bec^ well selected. In short, there is 
' every comfort here a man retjiures, ’Here he lias meal, clotlfes, and 
and if Contentmefit were to be met with in any place, I should 
think she would probably be found Iidre. 

The Serjeant having, after searching some time, found the packet he 
W’anted, returned to the party, and seating himself in the large arin- 
cliair, resigned by Peters to him, drew it close to the table, and with a 
liugc serving mallet before him, assumed the office of president. Care¬ 
fully cleaning his spectacles with a piece of wash-leather, he adjusted 
them on his well-adapted nose. 

Before I commence reading tliis s^y to you,*’ he said, I must 
tell you that I was serjeant of niartl5t,% and that the hero of the tale, 
jioor Ned Cummings, bclongjed to my party. From the first moment I 
saw him I took the greatest interest in him. ^Ile was a tall, liandsome 
)oung man, about twenty years of age, rather fair, with light hair, and 
eyes which at limes, when lie was animated, flashed like hgiitning; yet 
withal ho was generally so dejected as to make some of the party, and 
I for a time among them, think he was mad. He had the hcark*of a 
lion when roused, but at other times ho was meek as a lamb. AVc had 
been liirec years together in dilfcrent ships before we were separated 
entirely—in what manner I will relate to you after I liave read you his 
narrative. Three or four months before the caU^btrophe—(excuse my 
hani words, Dick)—we were on our homeward voyage,** liaving been 
stationed for the latter part of our time in the Aledilerraneau. I was 
walking tlie gangway wjtli Cummings—for we were always on the most 
fri ;4'jlly terms—and expressing my joyful anticipations on returning to 
my' dear wife and child, awaitiifg with anxiety my coming. To my 
Surprise lie <lid not appear to look forward to our arrival with any satfs- 
faction, but on the contrary with a sort of dread, 1 had ne^’er intjaired 
into his aflairs, as I disliked being thought prying, but I called to mind 
that he had never lo my knowledge kepi up any correS]»ondonco with any 
one at all, unless indeed that he wrote letters for nearly all hands—for 
he was the best natured young fellow in the ship; and I remembered 
also that frequent questions were asked about him by an old comrade of 
mine, whoVas a c^lour-serjeant at Portsmouth, with the request that I 
would not mention the same to him. When I recalled these things I 
thought there was something mysterious, and I could not forbear asking 
him wliat made him so Borrowful. He turned to me and said with an 
earnestness I cannot forgqf, * Roberts, if you knew what a weight I carry 
here,' pointing to his heart, ‘ you would not be surprised at my sorrow. 
’Here,' lie^aid, ‘ is nothing^but misery.* 

As I saw he was sa(l>I*e.qid n© more. We arrived, and the ship was . 
paid off at Portsmouth, t can answer for my own happiness, and for 
the tiine lo5t aight-of Cummings; but we haffnot been many .weeks in 
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barracks before wa were orderecl to re-enibark on board the -fri¬ 

gate, just commissioned for the West Indies, We were again brought 
together; but 1 observed, with much concern, a very great alteration iu 
my })Oor young friend. Still‘he was never absent* from his duty, but 
appea,’*cd to feel great relief from being ^mj)loyed as he vvas'at tlie 
dockyard. One night,^ just before we w^nt out of^he harbour, he desired 
to speak with me. We went on deck, and he said,, ‘ Roberts, you have 
been always my kind friend, and have'for some years made this life 
endurable, and God will bless your It is now^^liearly all over, i don’t 
think I^shall ever again*1eave England.* 

What!'* I said, “don’t you mean to go o^t with us ?” ‘I do MOt 
mean to desert,' he replied, ‘ nor fet to accept the discharge which has 
been offered me for that affair in the Mediterranean, and yet,' he added 
after a lime, *I shall get it before long,' You speak in riddles, I 
said. ‘ The riddle will soon be explained/ he replied. ‘ But here/ pro¬ 
ducing a packet from his bosom—' here is my will for you—the little I 
j)osses8 is yours. You will find there also a letter to my poor old 

master. I have never seen him but for a moment since an event-/ 

Here his feelings overcame l^n, and he was unable to finish the sen¬ 
tence. He then went on—* find there also an account of my 

short miserable life. You will, after reaejing it, know that you have 
fostered a murderer ! I ^annot tell you more now—that will explain all 
—but Jet me beg you will not break the seal; and if, as will iwt be^ 
my presentiment is untrue, return it me when we are clear of the 
Channel; if otherwise, open it, pity my fate, and judge me not harshly.’ 

“'{ endeavoured to laugh, and then to reason him out of his gloomy 
forebodings in vain, and I abided strictly by his directions. A short 
time ))roved the correctness of his anticipations, and I was llierefore at 
liberty to open the packet he had entrusted to me, I found in it the 
papers I will now rca/1 to you—they are a history of his life, and One of 
the most affefcting letters 1 ever read for his late master, which,* for 
reasons I will aftetivards give, was never delivered.” 

After snuffing the candle, and clearing his throat with a few short 
hems, the serjeant commenced in a clear voice reading the fo)lQ\i‘ng ' 
narrative 


f LIFE OF NED CUMMINGS. 

“ You, my kind friend, to whom I am indebted for such numerous 
good offices, whose kind counsel and entertaining company have made 

my latter days comparatively happy, ought not to be ignorant of my 
previous life. I take it as one of the greatest proofs of your sincere 
friendship that you have never endeavoured to wring from me that which 
would have given me inexpressible pain to tell you ; and indeed I had 
determined never to disclose to any one the secrets of my heart. Yet 
I cannot hide them any longer from you; and should you ever,?iavc a 
son, you can read to him the melancholy life which I am now about to 
transcribe. Bid him beware, from my example, how he lets his passion 
overcome his reason. Show him the cause of my misery ; myTorget- 
fulness of my God, when of all times I ought most to have remepi- 
bered him ; and exhort him, ere a wish for'any earthly thing or dis¬ 
contented murmur is suffered to escape his lijis, to whisper, ‘ Thy will be . 
.done.’ Had I done thif how different might have been my lot; but 1 
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was U rebel; •! rebelled, knowing tie extent of my*sin. I shut my eyes 
to iUg consequences, and rushed in that way to the encounter. It is 
now too late to retrace my steps ; a shqrt time only remains to me; but 
I thank God I atp prepared for the worst. My trust and hope is that 
the God who is omniscient is not unmerciful. • 

“ I was born anc^ educatetl at P-,* a few miles from Porta- 

mouthi My father kept a tavern there, and accumulated some property. 
My mother died while I wa^au infant, and my father then married the 
bar-maid, whose delict was to dc»nie all the injury in her power. My 
life was a constant scene of discord, and my onl}^ place of rest was my 
school. My half brothets and sisters were numerous ; but if my brothers 
were superior to me at home, af school they dared not dispute my 
powers. I learnt everything which my schoolmaster could teach with 
an avidity that surprised and delighted him. Not so at home : my bro¬ 
thers reported my success at school, which had the effect of increasing 
to a great degree the liatred and jealousy of my step-molher. Py the 
time I was thirteen years old I had a tolerable knowledge of Latin; 
could write a good hand ; was a very good arithmetician ; and was in 
short considered by my father, much a^nst my step-mother’s wish, fully 
coippetent to keep the account-boof^'m the house, and installed in that 
office accordingly. ^ 

“ It was far from my wish either; for I preferred my school for the rea¬ 
sons 1 before stated. I liad peace there ; but at home there was none for me. 

I would willingly forget all these things, but they crow<l upon my memory. 
My father alone had affection for me, and he dared not often shaw it; 
but I must hastily pass over this part of my life—for I cannot'dwell 
upon so unpieasing a subject—and at once come to the cause of my 
being sent into the world. It happened that a small neighbouring public- 
house, the property of my father, had received a quantity of goods from us, 
fur which payment was to be made by instalments.* On one occasion I re- 
ccivnedan instalment of ten pounds, giving the man an acknowledgment, 
and putting the money into the till as usual, but, being suddenly called 
away, omitted to enter the amount in the proper book. My step-mother, 
who 1 know was much fn the habit of robbing the till to support her 
cfvii'avagance, was near the baif at the time I received tiie money. 
Observing that I bad not made a note of the sum in the book, she Jook 
out the money I had put into the drawer, and I suppose spent it. 

“ Some little time afterwards the man came for a settlement; he 
produced the vouchers he had received, and 1 distinctly remembered the 

different payments, iflit still they and the entries did not agree. This 
was the time for my step-mother. I was of course accused of purloining 
the ten pounds, discharged from my employment with disgrace, and 
condemned to wander about the house with my hands in my pockets, in 
the hope of the fatc*attending me whicij my kind step-mother had pro- 
nouncqjl my desert, ‘ the gallows/ • 

“ 1 was fourteen years old, when, through the interest of my more 
than father, my schoolmas^r, I was recommettded to Mr. S., a printer 
.of Port$m^th. My father was glad to give his consent to my being 
bound an apprentice, and with no sorrowful feelings I wished good-bye 
to all in his house. ^ So greal vras Hie rancour of the family against me, 
general^ by the wretch in shape of a woman,^eir mother, that not a ^ 
spark of attachment for one of her children remained jj^my aiieq^ions; " 
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an^ on only one occasion, the death^of my poor father, two years after¬ 
wards, did I again visit them. Plis life, although not one of downMo]it 
injustice, had been anything IvJt Christian ; and what was my horror 
to hear him on his death-bed own himself an atheist! His last vvords 
were dreadful blasphemy ! I rushed from the Jiouse ere his corpse* was 
cold, and never from that hour returned to it. r 

“A will was produced .after his funeral, giving the whole property 
to his widow and her children, with the exception of the sum of five 
])Ounds, to buy me a suit mourning, which I wefs too proud to accept. 
The unmerited disgrace heaped upoft me led to the most happy cliange 
in my situation, and I can look back upon five ^enrs of almost uninter¬ 
rupted bliss. Extremes of any sort, especially of liappiness, are never 
lasting, and so I have found it. Let that man shudder to whom a 
long series of undisturbed prosperity has been allotted. My excellent 
master, Mr. S., was a widower ; he had an only daughter about tny own 
age ; her name was Clara. It is not surprising that I, whose heart had 
never before known what it was to feel attachment, should have clung to 
a being so beautiful to my warm imagination as she was, I can only 
compare her to the creation of V s oul-enchanting dream, adorned with 
every charm which fancy can pictu^—as a vision she faded, •> 

“ My master had a very good business, and learning the trade 
occupied for a season all nny time and attention. My assiduity soon 
attracted his favour, and after my daily labour he gave me j)ermissio*i to 
pass my leisure hours in his little library. I was passionately fond of 
readkig, and did not fail to avail myself of his kindjiess; yet I confess 
that this^place had still stronger attractions for me than the books it 
contained, and often my wandering eyes were more directed to Clara’s 
waving curls than to the page before me. Clara was also fond of read¬ 
ing ; but her books an^ mine were of a very different kind. As I became 
upon more intimate terms she often asked me io read to her, and* then 
all books were alike to me. She generally preferred some mushroom of 
the day, in the sha^e of a novel, but her wish was a law to me which T 
never attempted to dispute, 

“ How rapidly this my day of happiness passed—the fatigues of«,ihc 
business were lost in anticipation of the hour which was again to restore 
me,the society of Clara. I was soon held in tlie light of one of the 
family, and as the period of my apprenticeship drew nigh, w'as relieved 
of all the drudgery, and considered by my master wt)rthy of being 
trusted with tlieT whole weight of the business, which his increasing age 
and infirmities rendered irksome to him. 

Clara was my constant companion. If I were to say I loved her, 
it would not express a tithe of my affection. I own my sin, Slie was 
the idol which I daily worshipped. I had not the smallest desire of 
pleasing any other being, hcavtiply or earthly, than Clara. It signified 
not to me—the church we constantly frecjuentcd, or the pl^iies we 
visited in our occasional rambles, Clara was the only object' of my 
attention. I forgot the Creator entirely, iij the presence of the crea¬ 
ture. My impiety is severely, though not unjustly, punished. My. 
crime is one my heart has since acknowledged, but grievous mustjny 
expiation of it be. My heart grew*to li^rs with my. growth, and with 
. my strength my attachvnent strengthened. 

Fven npvK, *ny sinfulness, at timeS) makes me think that Heaven, 
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witljout her, is imperfect, and that with her no tortures can be felt. And 

yet, although at this time 1 can so clearly define my feeTings, I then did 
not know them. We were rarely ever**separated from each other for a 
whole day, and ^therefore knew* iv)t the happiness 1 enjoye(l until it 
was torn from me, ' • 

I^cr father was* pleased \vith my attachment, which he must have 
seen ; and his kindness was* such as must eVer endear his memory to 
me. The remembrance of my ingratitude to this most worthy creature, 
adds greatly to my sorrow. sickness latterly'had codfined him 
almost entirely to tnc P^use, and Clara and I sohghl who should best 
administer to his comforts. It was my delight to read to him, and he 
having great taste, contributed largely to my instruction and pleasure, 
by leading me to such works as contained the best information and most 
beauties. Ills favourite, Milton, was const^ily at his side, and he used 
to say, that although he knew nearly every line of his Paradise Lost by 
heart, he still derived as much pleasure as ever from its perusal, lie 
was u good Latin scholar, and by his help, I was soon able to read the 
best Latin authors. g 

“ One evening after I had beenj^erftfng to him, he told me it was his 
intention, if 1 w'ere willing, to take me into partnership, as suon as 
my indentures were out; bdt, at the same time, professed his willing- 
neas to assist me in any other view of life 1 might h.ave formed, I told 
him I had not An idea separate from his family, and hesitated not to 
declare to him my passion for Clara. He heard me with signs of satis¬ 
faction which I could not mistake, yet plainly told me I siioul^I have 
much to contend with in liis daughter’s disposition. The consent he 
gave me was enough, and 1 was happy. 1 soon found an opportunity 
of telling Clara my hopes of happiness W'erc fixed on her. She gave 
me such assurances as •satisfied me, and a lock of her hair was a sufli- 
cieait pledge. ^ 

“ One lovely summer'® evening, we rambled ovef the Southsea com¬ 
mon. The cool, refreshing air had enticed large numbers of people 
there, but no heart bounded lighter at that time than mine. I had 
i‘verytlnng in prosp^t which constituted happiness, nor one fear of the 
prosiiocl's being an illusion. 

“ At length wo reached the castle, and entering it, mo«nted to the 
rauiparUs to view the fleet at anchor, at Spithead, There were several 
other visitors, and we paraded round the walls. Happy had it been for 
me if that day had^been the last of my existence! Among the com¬ 
pany present was an officer of the Navy, a Lieutenant: the world pro¬ 
nounced him handsome, and he might have been so, 1 could not help 
remarking Jiis ardent gazing at Clara, as he passed, which, as we walked 
to and fro, he did frequently. It did not cause me any uneasiness, as 1 
knew it to be a kind of custom with people of this class ; and considering 
my Clara’s eyes needed not a sentinel, on leaving the place, banishetl 
the circumstance from my mind. 

‘‘ Clara, by means of sf me of her female friends, had lately formed an 
.intimacy with a family at Southsea, and as her visits were principally in 
tl!e day-time, I had no opjK)rtunitjr of accompanying her, even if it had . 
been* wished, apd I had so fnuch confidence in her truth, that I never 
• oflFereJ the.smallest objection to lier going anjfvbcre^ without me- 

She went one evening to a party thewt?, to whicb,**i^inga8tK%nger, { 

* • • 
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w:is nut invited : but knowing the time she would be returninsr, called for 
licr to bring her back : this was a few weeks after the walk just men¬ 
tioned. I perceived, with sorreVw, a great change in Iier manner, and 
entrcalty:! her to tell me if I liad offunded her. Yet, all my jiowers^iwere 
unahle to restore entirely her usual good-natUre, This was the begin¬ 
ning of the tempest, which has overlhr6wn and crushed for e,ver iny 
structure of happiness, I retired to niy bed to Ihihk ratlier tlran to 
sleep—thoughts before the most distant now crowded rom^d me—the 
most disifial, yet liulistinet, fancies Jtovered about my mind. At length 
nature overcame me, knd I slept, o 

I dreamt I was walking along »ome road, when, on a sudden, the 
little packet, containing the lock of hair given me by Clara, which I 
liad constantly worn suspended round my neck, had, by some means, 
got outsidl^ my waistcoat, and before I had time to restore it to its usual 
place, next.nly nearl, it was snatched from me by a man wiio at tlie 
instant rushed past me. He endeavoured to escape from me by running, 
but I pursued and overtook him. Methought, as he turned, 1 remem¬ 
bered his face, and eagerly deiMiided that of which he had robbed me. 
He resisted ; a scuffle ensued, kp both fell, but he underneath. I 
hasted to sei^e the prize, but at the instant a tremendous gust of wind 
carried it aloft in the air, and bore it froifa ray sight. 1 awoke with 
the anguish I felt, and searched for my treasure. I found it in its place, 
and again slept. The same dream returned to me, With the addition, 
that on looking at my overthrown antagonist, I discovered him to be 
dead ? I arose from my bed, and us day had broken, dressed myself, 
and sought, by a walk in the country, to dispel the gloomy horrors of 
the night; but all in^^yain, and 1 sj^ent the day in ruminating on this 
strange dream. , 

Clara was later than usual to breakfast, and <still the cloud remained 
on her brow, which hid caused me the night before such jjaini'iil fore¬ 
bodings. She went a^ain the next evening to the house of her new friend, 
telling her father and me, that she should be late before slie retiirncil, 
and that the gentleman of the house would aave me the trouble of 
calling for her. Her father remonstrated with het on the impropriety 
of‘her conduct, but doting as 1 did, 1 ventured to make excuses for her, 
whic^t he uiwilHngly heard. 

was not that I did not feel the slight put upoame, which made me 
intejpere in her behalf, but because I could not endure that Claia should 
be disappointed. 1 determined for once to be a sp} upon her actions, 
and accordingly, left the house unknown to any one, and loitered about 
the place where she was, in order that 1 might see by whom, on her return, 
she was accompanied. My suspicion was roused,—to know.was what I 
sought: I thought I could endure the certainty better than to be unre¬ 
solved. ^ 

“ At length the ddor opened, and the object I sought issued^forth, 
accompanied—I could not be mistaken-—by the self-same officer whom 
we had met at Southsea Castle. There was u held elevated above the 
road on which they were walking, and I was thus enabled to Ifstcn to. 
some part of their conversation. I ^hough^her voice, whicl* was once 
to my ear the sweetest of music, sounded cKsmal and Imrsh as the Croak 
of the raven, I overheUid him mention my name—I heard him call me 
prinleT^ boy! H^lieard her Mugh ! It was enough. The seal was 
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aflixfd to my misery. 1 had now but one thing to live for—it was 
revenge! And this one passion filled up for a time every crevice of my 
soul, ^ • 

“ 1 met lier the next morningj, hut, alas ! how fallen, Tl'iJ smile, 
whicli 80 often had ‘ played on iier ripe lip,*' was superseded by the curl 
of disdain, and my* heart sickened, tliough my stcriiness remained, 
as 1 witnessed hef altered conduct. Why, at that moment, 1 did not 
accuse her before her liather of her faithlessness, I know not, except that 
the ally of revenge, Pride, stood lu my way,* and would not allow me 
to .acknowledge myself# an eaves-dropper or spy. If I liad ilone so 
tfien, all might have been prevented. 

“ I went to my duties after breakfast, and tried by employment to 
alleviate my sorrows, determined to seek an early opportunity of con¬ 
vincing Clara, 1 was aware of her pcrfid\\ Alas! there is nothing 
like the present moment. While love, revenge, and pride, were debating 
within me my proper course of proceeding, Clara was flying from me 
for ever, 

“ She left the iiouse without my ki^wledge, telling her father she 
was going for a short walk, and I saw her no more ! Wc waited dinner 
for some time—she came not. My master looked at me as if to read 
in my eyes the cause ; he cofild only discover from that, my misery. He 
took that for a knowledge of it—probably thought some lrifling(iuavrel 
had occurred, and avoided questioning me. Our untasled dinner was 
sent away, and still I observed a sullen silence. Tl»e evening came— 
still no Clara. The old man could no longer stifle hia feelings. ,* 

“ ‘ for God's sake, Harry/ said he, ‘ what is the matter V Where 
is Clara?’ ‘Sir,’ I replied, with as much firmness as I could mus¬ 
ter ; ‘ her absence is as much a mystery to me as it appears to he to 
you/ ‘ Have you quarpelled with her?' he asked. ‘No,' I answered, 
and. my grief prevented my saying more. ‘ ForMleavci/s sake, leave 
me not in ignorance ; let me know what has becopjc of my child—1 
will go instantly in search of her.’ His vehemence aroused me. 

‘ And 1 will go too/ said I, brushing away the tears which had found 
rpeans to disgrace my cheeks. • 

“ III as the poor old man had previously been, he appeared in an 
instant to have thrown o(Y his infinnilies. We sallied forth,•and wirfked 
at a rapid pace, almost involuntarily, to the house to which she had gone 
the night before. The lady staled, in answer to his inquiries, that 
Clara had been the* in the morning, where she liad met Lieutenant 

-, a gentleman intimate with her husband, and that she believed 

it was her intention, on leaving, to go in a carriage with him to Titcli- 
field, returning the same evening,* ‘ And pray/ said Mr. S., after hear¬ 
ing the lady impatiently to an end, ‘ what part, madam, may you have 
acted in this business ?’ With some tonfusion, she replied that fre¬ 
quent Sheetings had taken place at her house^ and flrat Lieutenant- 

was a man of good family and property, and had told her his intentions 
were most honourable towj^-ds Miss S,, and that he either would coni- 
' municafe, or had communicated them (she did not remember which) 
to*her father. Nothing but«the ol4 man’s distress exceeded his passion, . 
and he quitted t^ie'house, leading an angry message for his daughter on 
■her retdrn, and muttering curses ‘ deep, not Ii^d,* on the baseness of* 
this woman^s conducti 1 still refused mention rriM 1 had*myself 
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witnessed the night before, and we returned disconsolately to our home. 
Fully expecting their return, w,e waited till twelve o’clock in an agony 
of mind not to be described: \^e tlieu retired to rest- 1 threw myself 
on my bed in a state of insanity, while the events of the few past: days 
floated in confusion arotind me. The spn at length restored me to* a 
glimpse of reason, and I got up, washed and dressed myself with great 
care, in my best clothes, in the full defterminiUion of pursuing my 
revenge (o the uttermost. Early in /.he morning' a letter was brot^ght 
to the house by a coyntryman, addressed to my master, who told a long 
round-about story as to the manner in which it had come into his 
possession. * 

“ I took the letter from the man, and questioning him closely, and 
by dint of bribing, got him to confess that he received the letter from a 

gentleman at Purbrook. I carried the letter to Mr. S-, when he 

hastily broke the seal, and scanning the contents, sank back on his bed 
in dreadful convulsions. Hang the bell, and sent in haste for a doctor, 
who lost no time in attending; the convulsions ceasing, he lay for some 
time in a state of torpor, whicl^the doctor told me was not dangerou*^. 
I took the letter from him, and rea^ It: it was written hurriedly, and 
evidently dictated by tlie monster to whom Clara had consigned hersoli. 
It stated ‘ that she was gc\mg away to be married to a genllemat) of 
rank and fortune, who was obliged to act in this summary way as his 
ship was soon going to sea, but that she hoped in a short time to throw 
herself at his (her father's) feet, and implore his pardon for the step she 
had I folded the letter up, and placed it on thc iable ; I kissed 

my master’s cold-forehead, and bade a iiasty adieu to the walls whicli 
once Mffd all that I bved. All my master’s kindness to me, and the 
acuteness of his sufferings were forgotten—I had no room in my breast 
for any other feeling Jthan that of revenge, and 1 was revenged. • 

“ At this period or my sufferings what a comfort would it have been 
had 1 thought upon Kny Pod; and it was at this moment that 1 forgot 
him entirely. I did nrit tty to say, ‘ Thy will be done,’ but rushed 
madly ftirwiiyd, trus^ng to my own powers, ahd seeking unaided tliat 
which belongs on!^|^P|('God. All my ^ter misery hinged upon this; and 
thus will it ever be-^nitti who follows my example. I knew in an in¬ 
stant on reading the l^ter the fate awaiting poor Clara. Ihit judge her not 
harshly: young and artless, she had not known a mother’s care, and her 
beauty proved her bano. Her guards were slender, and sucli as an im¬ 
perfect education had raised; while he, the sedlicer, armed with his 
mastet^s (the deyirs) weapons, easily beat them down, 'Whatever was 
the extent of her crime, her punishment exceeded it, and women's 
crimes rarely go unpunished.” 

‘‘ Snuff the candle, Jerry," said the serjeant; which Jerry proceeded 
to do,,but whether ffoni the obfiquity of his vision, or the knock which 
Slender gave his elbow, I do not know, he snuffed it out. ** Ant? now," 
continued the serjeant as soon as the candle was relighted, as my 
poor old eyes are nearly tired, I wish one bf you would help out the 
evening with one of your own stories, and I will keep the remainder of 
this fot another night-^that is, if «you like, H, and do not find it loo 
tedious/' * * * 

He carries too many guns for me," said Slender—“ I can*t stand 
Jhls two^dcckersT' 
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“Jt is a very touching story, I think,’* said Frank Johnson, “ and it 
brings to my mind some of my early misfortunes. Ah,** conlinued 
the old man, with, a sort of sigh^ not unlike an asthmatic cough, “ I 
shouHl never have gone to sea but for something in that way " ' 

Tlien let us Iieat it, Frank, by all means,***said the serjeant, 

“ And mind and cut it short,'* added Slender : ** you see there is Old 
Tim fast asleep already, and Fat Jack's head going like a Chinese man¬ 
darin in a grocer's shbp, and 1 begins tO feel a little mattir drowsy 
myself.*’ ' • 

* Thus instructed, Fraitk Johnson commenced his story, in nearly the 
following words:— 

7HE REASON WHY FRANK JOHNSON WENT TO SEA, 

“ I was horn in the parisli of St. Pancras, and was never out of the 
smoke of London until 1 was eighteen years old. I was ’prenticed to a 
hairdresser in Gosling-street, and if I had continued till this time to 
curl wigs and cut hair, might have been a man of large property; but 
somehow, just as J was seventeen years/of age, Betty Saunders fell in 
love with me, and I couldn't do less'than fall in love with her in return ; 
but, for all that slie told me^he loved nobody only me, I liad not been 
away more than six or eight months befor« she married my rival, a 
footman, saying, as an excuse, that she thought I should never come 
back again. When first I saw the dear creature, she opened the door 
of her master’s house to me—I had to go there every morning, which 
gave me many an opportunity of getting from her a sweet wo^t^ or a 
kind look, and she used to smile so good-natured. She was housemaid. 
Ono evening I was in the shop, and who should pop in bat Betty 
Saunders. You can’t think how my heart did flutter. So she says to 
Die, says slic, ‘ I \™)t8 my hair dressed.’ ‘ CeiUainly Miss,' said I; 

• walk into the back parlour.* So she w*ent in ; and when she pulled off 
lier bonnet and ca[>, Mfer beautiful long hai^-~it waS rather red to bo 
sure—fell so fine over her handsome broad shoulders, that I felt in a 

, minute all of a tremble. * So says I, * Miss, pray how would you like it 

dwssed—in the new French curls'or- V *In fashion, cerr 

tainly, Sir,’ says she. So I began, and trimmed ftbd pomatumed, ^nd 
made the pinchers hot to curl it; but I could hardly get out a word ; at 
last I managed to say, ‘ Going to the ball at the Red Lion, I 8upj)03e, 
M iss V * No, Sir,’ said she ; * indeed I keeps no such low company ! * and 
she gave her head a gfeat toss, which unfortunately brought the hot curl¬ 
ing irons close to her beautiful fair forehead. With that she jumped up 
in a terrible passion, and gave me such a terrible slap on the cheek that 
it was burnii^ for a week afterwards. I was so sorry to think I liad hurt 
her, that 1 did nottnind the blow; B(J I begged her pardon on my 
knees, and she soon forgave me—she was always .very forgivh^. I 
fmished^ier hair in such style .that when she looked in the glass she 
i]uite forgot the burn and I ^he box on the ear; and then she wanted to 
yXy .bat I told her I could not think of taking the money, and 
should be abvays proud to dress her hair whenever she wanted it done. 
So she put the money back fntp her pocket, and gave me instead such 
a sweet qjnile. ' ^ 

After a time we got very thick, and we began to tdk^of beingjnar- 
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ried as soon aa I was out of mv time; but there, vou see, it was not to 
be. She invited me one night to a parly, which she told me the cook 
was going to give to her friends? for that hfer mistress was going to a 
ball, and her master was away in ihs Country. So alJout ten o'clock I 
got leave from iny master, as I expected to Be out late, and dressing 
myself in my new buttlegreeii long-tailed coat and Tny best frilletl shirt, 
cut no bad figure. Sure enough there was a capital turn out, and 
you wou|d have ^tl^ught, to look at the womc^i, they had been all 
^j|lfchesses. Betty lo^ked'so handsoime—she was dressed in a beaulifur 
red silk dress that belonged to her mistress, aiul a pair of white satin 
shoes. There were about half-a-doxen young men besides me, servants 
in the neighbourhood, and a great many young women, and there was 
a fiddler, and plenty to eat and drink. we danced till about twelve 
o’clock, and I was dancing then with Betty, and was so very happy, 
when we heard a terrible, loud rap at the door. * Oh dear, there's 
master at the door I ’ said Betty—‘I know his knock—what we 

do ?’ You never saw such a scampering in all your days, Who is to 
go to the door ? Another knc|^;k and a tremendous ring at llie bell still 
^remained unanswered, and at last th® door was broken open, and down 
rushed the master with two or three watchmen into the kitchen. Neaviv 
all Uie livery servants being better up to sUcli row)s, made their escajie 
at the kitchen window, but I and another young chap gut caught. 1 
might liave got away too, but I codld not find it in my heart to leave 
]K)or^Betty in so much trouble ; but by the direction of tlie gentleman 
the iWchmen took charge of me and the other, and carried us away 
towards the watchhouse. As chance would have it, we liad not gone 
far when a pressgang iurrounded us, and the officer said to the ^watch¬ 
men, says he, * are the very fellows we have been looking after, 
and you must l.etv^ have them.* The watchmen had been taken by 
surnrise, and as Uij^^reasgang seized upon their rattles, they could'not 

I besid es, t h e officer threatened if they did he would 
as w‘®ll 3i1pand the other poor fellow were foroed along 
an4!fjgrrie'd ''on board a tender lying off the Tower. I 
told the omcer. apprentice] and he said * So much the better— * 

you are just the'S^ of chap we want;* and finding it was no 1180 
gt^mbling?*! said i^^ore. At la$t we reached the tender, and they 
^^Wed us away dowtf helow in such a filthy place, along with all the 
scrapings of the gaols and thieves and vagabonds of all sorts. I thought 
they would have paid a little more respect to mv hottle&reen lotiff^tailcd 
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KXETKH, CLIFTON. 

As I iim beating back liomcwardts on my cruise tack-ancl-lialf-tack 
f4isliion, and writing not from notea, but recollection, I may as vveli not 
bid good bye to Uxeter for a moment move, as [ have forgotten two or 
three tilings, independent of my waauof precision and-correctr^jss. 

In the firat place, it occurs to me, on second lliowghts, that the’three 
vital donkey-carts from Topsham ^ere not bringing sprats but pil- 
clianls 1 Now, this is of inucdi importance, as J profess to look ^£^'2* 
fish ; and it might he said hereafter that no sprats were sent to marled at 
Kxetor, and that I was a pretty fellow to botlier about fish! in my 
own defence I can quote Lobsky’s wife, who said they were a “ fish of 
llie sea:’*—so fur I uin safe. 

As to the fisil-market of this good city, it lias no doubt its good and 
bud season, yeptember may not be favourable. But if there was not 
that profusion and moderation in the prii?e that its facilities miglit lead 
one; to expect;—at any rate, the lo^ds of geese, turkeys, and fowls, piled * 
along the left (south) side o£ High-street, were very refreshing to the 
eye. Fruit and vegetables abounded toe- in a way to make one 
rejoice ; nor was iliis glorious plenty unernbellished by a good sprink¬ 
ling of flowers, which [ encouraged by buying several enormous nose¬ 
gays at tltrecpencc each; wliicli I always took home with mo mjiself, 
unmindful of its not being quite the thing I Who saw me I kjmw not 

—several well-dressed men—and certainly, my Lord P-, who, 

one day, came driving his lady in their gay hritska right down on me, 

I obs'M’vod his lordship cast his eyes on me to see if I was any body he 
might have known ; but this great bunch of flovvexs (with which J was 
a good deal embarrassed at the moment) must have'Mecided the ques¬ 
tion ! 1 do not think any of the smart Exeter trackismen would have 

ventured it— I am sure yone of llieir shop'boys or clerks would ! 

As Mrs. F-kindly distributed my profusion of roses, &c. in 

various glasses for the decoratiorf of my little drawing-room, and my 
peculiar satisfaction, I could not help reflecting on the horror a gen¬ 
tleman in London (or faith, any watering place) has, at btfing caugiit 
with any thing in his hand ; save and except his gloves, stick, or 
umbrella. It is positively losing caste! A man may stick a rose or 
jessamine in his button-hole, but, strictly speaking, I believe, he runs 
some risk if he ventures to carry \l in his hand. What then would be 
thought, if caught coming up even the shady side of Regent-street or 
Bond-street* (that jp, the quieter west side of both,) with a whole 
bundle—such as one is sometimes importuned with by the poor girls 
inJun^l • • 

But if no philosophy can stand it in town, at least one may defy 
these dire consequences t^o hundred miles off, and allow ever beau¬ 
teous Nature to liave her way with one ; nor let her “ waste her sweet- 
rteas on the desert air.*’ Besides, I had the pleasure o/ not knowing a 
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creature in all Exefer personally—with two harmless exceptions—who, 
I am sure, will never mention the subject to my prejudice i^amel]^, Mr. 
Brunkill (the best tailor, out of London, in all England) and my land¬ 
lady ; whose comfortable house was the picture of aoew pin/and.whose 
excellent character in every way hhs, I am glad to see, recommended 
her, through a respected Admiral, to a confidential situation, connected 
with the many benevolent institutions of the place. .Thus, then, in this 
safe obscurity, I enjoyed my flowers, and had leisure to compare them 
with tll/^ plenteous bouquets of Boulogne! Al!esdames de la place St. 
Nicholas, I must teU you that in Exeter our flowers are more beautiful, 

, and more odoriferous than yours ; ^and what is more, are to be had fbr 
sons. I will, however, allow that you have been pampered, and 
spoiled in your charges of late by us English :—would that some of tlie 
thousands expended on you by my countrymen could be withheld, to 
invigorate the markets of our own sea-side towns! 

Among the few things imported directly into Exeter are raw hides, 
from Soutli America; but neither in this article nor any other is there 
that bustle and activity in commerce which I should like to see in our 
larger towns:—on the contrail^, there is, I am grieved to say, a stillness 
^ and listlessneas, pry about where *^000 may, in search of the “ busy 
hum,*’ that is absolutely saddening. It would seem us if we had but two 
places in all Great Britam, with any thing like the energy, activity, 
numbers, and wealth, that might be expected <rf us—at the head of the 

commercial world ! But I will reserve thoughts that crowd upon me 
here^to my arrival at Bristol, which I cannot even except from this 
lamentable inactivity. 

If it were possible to give this stale of things a name with us, I 
should call it the consumption of gentility ! We are all dwindling to a 
slenderness of this fantastic disease that something alarms me—wasting 
to a shadow ; but ndjo will be the first to throw off this chronic infec¬ 
tion for any Ihing'more usefully sturdy—more healthful to the body 
politic ? Let me^not, however, lose myself in useless speculation, 
Ihere is no meaning in it, if it is not that all^our towns appear to be 
active in nothing but small retail concerns for the supply, from door to 
door, in the necessaries of life; and'in its superfluities, only to the 
country gentry, whose wives drive in, to make a parade of their shop¬ 
pings ! Tfiis, too, is all well and proper; but in these very superfluities 
there is an unhappy exclusion of the thousands (to say nothing of the 
millions)—in a word, there is a stint about it, which may be plainly 
traced from the sea-side into the very lieart of the land*—from the pau¬ 
city of bales and boxes, and casks, on our wharfs, to the small and 
expensive assortments at all our high-street” shops. The thing from 
first to last is cramped; cramped by our fiscal fetters, quite as much as 
in the rather disproportionable, poverty of the third classes and the 
labouring ones. 

We are very nearly as much hide-bound' as our neighbours the 
French by our wise commercial enactments. 

The only practical remedy it is possible to .conceive would be to ship 
off our Board o^Trade people instanter; ImJ them on the sHps at NeW 
^ ork, and let them work their way Up totBj-eadway,. through the. bales 
and casks, boxes and packages from Europe, and from ‘‘further Inde,” 
•that encumber Maiden-lane and all the adjacent streets. Breaking their 
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shins over all tliis confusion and profusion would b& the most salutary 
lesRoif I have any idea of—for words, words are useless. 

If it were only New York, it would be nothing—we might say, Well, 
look at London 1*'• (I wish one could say, ‘‘Look at Liverpool!”) 
But the Americans have flocks of towns vying with this plethora of 
packages, and rollings driving, thandling, shoving, hustling, crowding, 
jamming, sweating, on their wharfs, and in thair streets. 

There is no listlessness of the sort that depresses me at Bristol to 
be seen on the other side the Allcmtic. No occasioo to nam^ all the 
large cities on their sea-board; theVe is no such Ahing to be seen in 
tlreir inland towns-^no mailer in wl^at state, and apart from that otiicr 
impetus of emigration. Surely we do not want for people ! our little 
island is choke full. 

I will trace this commercial incubus, that sits so hard upon us, more 
clearly on the little Avon. Ay, even under the Uevirs Ciiif, with that 
spirited bar of iron over my head, which may threaten me like the 
sword of Damocles, if J cannot convince the most good-for-nothing idler 
of the hot-wells. I wish, though, rather to convince the Home-Secretary ! 

Jixeter has a charmingly secluded pAmenade in the fine hanging 
wood of the Northern Hay. I'his precipitous hill, clothed down to the 
meadows below \\ithnoble Irijcs, forms the north side of the town. Its 
easiness of access (for it is close to Sidwellvstreet) is one reason, pro¬ 
bably, why it ia not so much frequented. Over these cool shades towers 
still higher the citadel-like Court-ljouse, which has all the air of utter 
neglect. Here, the sound of one’s own steps strike on tho^ear, 
echoed across the quadrangle, where a good wife was busy haijgiag up 
washed clothes !—so extremely out of keeping with the dignity of the 
spot, that I quickened my way to the terrace, from whence, looking 
to the south over the town and country, the richest view conceivable 
effaced unpleasant impressions left behind. Let me recommend the 
Municipality to prevent, as much as possible, thesS dryings of tattered 
stockings, and other industrious symptoms aj)pcarMig at the windows, 
and in the court here. J[f lliey cannot give it the air of more ease and 
respect, at least such comical nuisances might be forbidden. So would 
if very much increase llie revereficc of little boys for their worships, as 
they resort a good deal this way for the convenience of uninterru|)ted 
games at prison base, tops, balls, and hoops. . “ 

Sometimes I wandered through the meadows, along the banks of the 
river above the bridge, (where the picturesque beauty of llic Ex may 
be said to be brought to a close), looking with an anxious eye to the 
hills and pleasure-grounds on the left bank, (forming the back of the 
North-street road,) to sec if any one of these desirable villas might be 
perchance lf)r sale. ^No—tiiey arc better judges of tlie best spots. 

In this respoct mine is a wild-goose Qhase! and if I attained what in 
summer, on the outside of a coach, or in the inconvenience of some 
colfec-rooin, I so long for—should I be satisfied ? 

Shaded lawns, romantic views, the perfumed honeysuckle, the clus¬ 
tered rose, the gay dahlia, the sweeping path, the joyous song of 
btfds in the adjacent copje-r-that all for the moment delight tlie 
senses and lift ouft^out of*onc;’s o\fn dull every-day self—is perhaps too • 
much ai delusive vision, that beckons one on to 1)94$ while the sun shines, 

tmd aU nature seems rejoicing: if not, how is'it that so manypeopid 

^ ‘ V 2 ^ 
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have such beautifift country scats Shut up all the summer in the care of 
their Ijousekeepers and butlers—inhabited fox* Cliristmas festivities, 
when nothing out of doors is festive ? The song of the woods has ceased. 
The lawn is white, the sweet llowera gone! Tiien you had bottpr be in 
town.nsays reason ; but reason lefts one, too, a great many other tilings 
that are as sure to foflow a country life as the seasons follow each 
other. First, there is your neighbour—Your very axistence depends on 
that, if there is any good in you. None but persons of large houses 
and large incorrtes can choose theii^ovvn congenial set, and giyethem all 
heJ-roonis for a month or two, the gregarious season or fit arrives. 
At this distance, too, from town, you mubt b*e absolutely at the mercy 
of your neighbour, 

oometliing of this sort struck me as I lugged uj) the sleep patli along 
Mr, Crtewe s garJcn-wall, and gained the high road. I should have 
mentioned a few mills I passed just above the bridge, where the ground 
and bank of the river is overlaid will* a great many logs of wood, for 
tlie purposes of building-timber in the town, of which there is somc- 
thing going on—a large terrace on the edge of the steep hill out of 
JJavtholomcw-slrcct, uud a feV houses on the road below the new Bride¬ 
well. Certain commissioners of iimprovements have of late lowered tlic 
pitch of lligli-strcet, wliich is rather steep; so that taken altogetlier 
(the new cast-iron viaduct of North-street, &c. &c.), I fancy the 
citizens look with some pride on their recent increase and improvements. 

Everything is comparative, I can readily believe that twenty years 
ago.our towns, generally speaking, were nearly at a stand-still, with the 
exception of those wc call watering-places.’* 

It is not, however, in our fabrics of brick and mortar so much as in 
our social iabric that wc want increase and elevation. It is impossible 
to visit and remain ten days in any of our country towns without having 
this truth forcibly pressed on our attention—increase of the amuse¬ 
ments and elevatiOTY in tliem, I mean, for the great body of our people. 
\\ hy is it growing every day more and more (since the davs of trood 
Master Slender) according to the old adage, all work, and^io play V* 
Tea-gardens, bowling-greens, manly out-door games for oar youth—all 
goes on dwindling to nothing! Indeed, indeed, it should be more 
encouraged by our upper orders—by tlie mayors and common-coimcil- 
meA of earfli town, who have, collectively, some power lo create more 
“ play but I will not digress here, as I mean to reserve it for Chel¬ 
tenham, as more in keeping with its avowed purposes. 

it is sad, however, to know that so large and populous a city as 
Exeter cannot, or does not, maintain a theatre. There is such a thing, 
to be sure, but it requires the search of an antiquary to disinter it from 
its neglected obscurity; and the poor players wooild be Equally done 
up, if they did not escape for almost meagre subsistence to Plymoutli, 
or come from it, no matter which. I believe they supply the needful 
quantum of their enlivening art to all the towns in the county, and the 
next into the bargain. The consequence is,, all the young people go 
wild, and, with a few exceptions, have not an idea on earth* to say 
nothing of not an amusement on earth. The girls walk about, and 
‘‘ keep company..svHh the boys," Who, jvfien not walking about, or 
breaking hedges, ^ttloing other miscliief (for amusement), are smoking 
Cigars, lounging; ^ the corners, or up and down the streets, or tippling 
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beer, ^ The sountl of a fiddle is rarely heard—rarely do they lead out_ 

(where can they, as taverns are forbid to have music)—their sweet¬ 
hearts in the innocent and cheerful danc*#. 

All *his is radicafly bad, andwill-gp on so until a new order of things 
is set on foot by the inllneiUial, We may blink, the question, but it is 
astonisliuig how much of the leAven of the puritanical we have retained, 
even since the days'of the abliorred “ crop Let any man walk 

about the suburbs of oi^* towns, and look at the fruits of this sour system 
—no meadow, no garden, no inclosu(c, but has its “ Will be pit)secuted 
according to law,” Why are these trespassers? (I’Aostly of a Sunday,) 
Why, our young men and boys, who have not had one idea given them 
of music, of dancing, or of pictures (setting aside art), who have no 
thouglit awakened in them to the wonders of nature ! Their young 
minds are trained, led, to no one virtuous and good end (for tlie pur¬ 
poses of this life), just as if it required any monstrous effort or means to 
put iliem riglit!—It docs not. 

In Kxeter, for instance, why not have a museum open of Sundays to 
all the worhl (as a much more proper ^d agreeable promenade than 
the cathedral !), and where instrucyon would attend on pleasure—no 
matter how little at first—it would grow by being fed—no matter 
lu)w ))Oor the collection at first (or Iiow much sneered at by fools). 
This might be joined to a picture gallery, ahd not much mailer about 
the excellence of the pictures—imything better than nothing. So might 
young men receive a stimulus to think and inquire, and thus Exeter, 
or any town, produce respectable ])uinters and musicians—respectable 
ailists of all sorts, without at all encroaching on their respective fallings; 

■—hut the great object in view is the leading young minds to more vii*' 
tuous, more useful, and more cheerful amusements than flocking up and 
down the streets—savagely tumultuous in some wa)', necessarily ; for 
youth must have its outbreakings, its bursts of joy,Jt,3 kicks and flings. 
Let them dance till llicy are tired—let all this be, and all boards, 
notices, spring-guns, man-traps, &c., may be hurled to black Acheron, 
from whence they came*? 

• O cruel spite ! I swear there more capability, more life, more of 
every manly attribute under heaven in us English timn in any race 
under the sun. Why, then, arc we to be shackled thus, anti dully waste 
our youthful energies like the basking Hindu fakir, or a ruminating 
cow in a fat pasture i I think 1 may safely ride out of Exeter on the 
top of these rattling tropes. I love the place, I love the whole country, 
and could have staid on a month or two without either a museum, 
theatre, picture-gallery, or tea-garden, with the greatest pleasure, 
^ncrcly to CiPjoy the rusticity of the place, and the meadows, and the 
river (and the cIoi?tcd cream !”) ; but I had made my arrangements, as 
men say who can never be qtiiel. Wirt) should sit next me on the box- 
seat bflt a fine young fellow of a Captain in the Army, who had occu¬ 
pied the parlour under me of our little snuggery of the Northern Hay? 
I wanted to know him, Ifht never could we knock our heads together, 
cither at tlje door or in the entry, in our comings in and out; but the 
fates 80 contrived it that wft took ,our places for Bristol for the same 
mornlnff at the King’s Arwsf I would not go by any of the hundred 
coaches from the monstrous New London Inn, because I hate mono^ 
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polies of all sorts, and such immense caravansary whales swallowjing up 
the straggling small-fry of the place. 

Apropos! some of the best bugle playing in the “guard” foshion I 
have heard was flourished oil’ in proixidio from the lops of the starting 
coaclids before this iun^morning and evening. These jolly fellows, con¬ 
stantly tickled to it by a very muncroift audience? flocking to.this part 
of Sidwell for the only “sweet sound^*^ poor tlfings, they enjoyed 
much of. This alone would be proof enough how much music would 
be enjoyed had rfiey more of it. say we have not an ear, an apti¬ 
tude, and are just prone as the French or (jormans to music, is only 
to repeat a vulgar error like Mr. B.’e, who gravely repeats (in hapf>y 
ignorance of facts) tlie common-place twaddle of British soldiers* bra¬ 
very being more in the endurance than the onset! just as if our onsets 
(even to the certain death) in forlorn hopes, charges, &c. were not two 
to one against all the imtions of the earth ; most un-Englisli, Mr. M.P. 
Nay, 1 will pit any of our boy fiddlers or girl singers of our infant 
academy of music against boys and girls of the French academies of 
their own standing, which is i^proof much more to my purpose just now. 
1 shall never get out of Exeter at Uys rate. 

I sliould have liked to have gone up the Ex back again, and feasted 
my eyes once more with its loveliness, but Our road this time lay through 
Collumptou and Wellingtd'n, with a good view of the grateful column 
10 his Grace, but on a tract of country less beautiful than the oilier 
road. Wellington itself is a nice, smart, and considerable town— 
Bislwp’s Hull a sweet rural village, quite tempting ! Dnward vve flew, 
driviflg H rapid pace into merry Taunton, with its capital market, its 
rich suburbs and valley, and general briskness of inland trade, compared 
with other towns. 

Here Somersetshire has intermarried with dhe bonny Devon, and 
their children haty^the same family features. The change goes on 
through iuiniensely broad hedges to Bridgewater, which is a sort of 
smaller sister-in-ia'v; being on very intimate terms, tlie young men 
and women constantly walking and riding it 'for a day’s fun, which 
consists chiefly over a pot of ale or cider at the various public houses; 
for I question whether they get up more merriment or dances or 
“reyels” al^Taunlon than at Bridgewater or Tiverton (on either side of 
it) ; but they have got a good name and a fashion among the “chaw- 
bacons” of the rural population for twenty miles round. The good old 
significant word “ revel” is preserved in Devonshire for their festive 
meetings. 

We stopped at a way-side public-house, where they were crammed, 
men, women, and children, into one or two small rooms, rejoicing ii\ 
much cider, jnpes, and tobacco; but 1 could not liefir the tones of any¬ 
thing like a fiddle.—I was glad to see this mirth; but it'was too seden¬ 
tary—a revel, and not a sound—all still sucking and puffing. Passing 
Bridgewater, they were in the height of the fun and frolic of their races 
-^the race-course on the flat meadows, about‘d mile to the north of the 
town. Large and small races are a good deal alike—the sajne'booths, 
gingerbread, and gin, and a plentiful,perving out of “ heavy wet;” bht 
to a m^n who does not bet, and is not a particularly nlinute connoisseur 
in horse-flesli, these smMl races are more enlivening than the all-absorb-' 
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ing ones of Epsom and Ascott, as one can get near enough to see and 
hear what is going on without the dense confusion of such excessive 
crowds. / 

It seams to me that in the round of/iny of our race-course circles it is 
impossible that it can be a fhir trial of the exact speed of any one horse, 
^ince accident, and the*goodne 8 sV)r badness of any given rider will make 
at any time more than the differences of the horses apart at the “ com¬ 
ing in/’ and so many yaids more to run for each horse, exactly as he runs 
close to the ropes oris placed further^nd further off in tire sweepihatten 
or a dozen horses require, starting off abreast: the out^ horses cannot get 
inside without allowing the inner (uies to get before them, &c. &c.; 
besides the extreme unfairness of all starts where there are numbers, 
from the restiveness of the horses and the contrivances (that they 
cannot help) of the jockeys. A farmer near this town has two lads of 
sons wlio ride admirably, and made great *‘play*' on the worst horses 
in the field (cock-tails). The day’s sport WDund up with pony races— 
(best of all in amusement)—and hurdle races; of all break-neck contriv¬ 
ances the most clever, were they not coij^tantly so clumsily executed, 
some of the horses being sure to knock the hurdles down. 

The choice spirits of Bridgewater dined at the George hotel, where the 
usual quantum of bad wine •was swallowed, and speeches and toasts 
circulated, • 

iSo far so good ; but I am sorry to say the town and its commerce is 
not what I expected to find; and, though something improved of late 
years, is still on a very slender scale. A dozen small craft (sloops)t lay 
below the bridge in the little winding muddy tide river, chiefly Inden 
with tiles, slate, and coal—a small long-shore trade that, generally 
speaking, gives no kind of life to the place at large ; and here, as every 
where, few or no fishernien or their boats—even for the dozen sloops 
an e«Ltreme paucity of sailor-looking men or lads about. Is it that 
sailors are so out of fashion ? There is no demand for tlie article*^ in 
a trade point of view. No manufacture or activity ih trade of any sort, 
if I except a few brick-ynrds; I believe there is one of coarse earlhen- 
uiare. One can never be far wrqng in general appearances. Even a 
stray carnage from some country scat miles oil' is a rare thing to be 
seen in the streets. I indeed saw one, and was half temj^ted to Jake 
my hat off to its fair inmates, out of gratitude for their appearance. 
Here are no gentry that I could hear of, except the vicar and curate, 
and perhaps one or two quiet families,'never seen or even heard of—so 
quiet, as not even to show on the race-course, where I was sorry to see 
80 few equipages, so few fair faces of any fashion. 

Across these flats, from Bridgewater to Axbridge, seventeen or 
eighteen miles, is a*monotonou 8 level of pasture fields, evidently re¬ 
claimed from ifie sea retiring. As farms the eye can stretch to the left 
the hJkdlanda on the coast are seen, and the ligilit-house on the low 
shores of the bay, the hills that form the bold coast round to Ilfracombe, 
lowering and melting awa^ as they form the southern side, approaching 
Jlridgewaker. 

^A novel feature appears*here {\pd there inland across the country, 
pointlnff out a nedr era in*«uf forward movement—the poles and flags 
set up w mark the projected line of the great'south-western railroad. 
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The first impressions of tliese new signs of the times is the doing away 
with our horses, and the encouragement of them—in itself very disagree* 
able; so I set myself decidedJy against railroads, except* for mere mer¬ 
chandise. I <lo not want to be,whisked along adVoss the country so 
fast as to blend the col^ours of the scenery, take away your breath, and 
cut your nose and cars off if against it sharp wfhd. I wonld as soon 
be a squirrel in the wheel of its cage., But theft we shall be such 
gainers of time !—the very thing us unhappy filers want to get rid of 
agreeab'y. 'rhio is talking very sfilfishly —I ought rather to hail it as. 
'a consummation dc/oully to be wished to invigorate our stagnant coun¬ 
try towns. r, 

I forgot to mention that, at the “ desire and under the immediate 
patronage** of the leading members of the turf--*(who did not patronise 
it)—the poor little theatre of Bridgewater was opened for two nights. 
Tlic first night the doors and gallery were crowded with the laughter- 
loving poor and youth of both sexes, as a great treat at sixpence j but, 
alas! the half-dozen boxes were melancholy empty, and the players 
and music quite good enougl^ for such encouragement. It was iin|)os- 
sible to sit it out; but even m llu| wretched state of things the enjoy¬ 
ment of the overflowing gallery made amends for the blank failure in 
every other thing. 

Every body almost knows of the beauty and richness of the view 
coming in on Bristol, whether from the southern road or from BiUli or 
Gloucester: it is most magnificent. I do not know any spot more 
likely to strike a foreigner or give him a better notion of our luippy 
unionstof the rich and romantic in our landscapes. The very smoke 
from the numerous manufactories, towering chimneys, with tlie masts of 
the shipping lying in the basins, adds to this peculiar beauty. As in all 
earthly things, on approaching and getting among all this, the charm 
of the distance vanishes ; and should the tide be out of the little lueful 
Avon, as you cross the bridge, the muddy shores and coal-black roads 
as you approach St. Mary Redcliff quickly dissipate all poetic feeling; 
the dirty narrow streets driven through at firct will eireclually uj)set 
any remaining admiration, until you l^irly get down at the Bush, witli 
all your common senses about you. 

In very old towns where the streets are narrow and dirty, and tlie 
houses patched up from year to year from one century to another, cer¬ 
tain calamities do a good that no collective wisdom or eflbrts can by 
any means induce : thus the horrid riots and firea at Bristol liave re¬ 
novated the Queen’s Square and the buildings on the wharfs. Tins 
spur to building in one quarter, as “ man is an imitative animal,'* has 
liad its effect in other quarters of the town : out of the old Broad Mead 
they have struck out two handsome arcades leading to some of the 
most tortuous and out-of-the-way streets, on the rise of the hill towards 
Clifton. All this has done good without making much impression on 
the good old picturesque houses that form the great mass of Bristol as 
it still is. King-street and many others arevjuite beautiful in the com¬ 
plexity of Gothic eaves, windows, gable-ends, and overhangings of the 
upper stories.ia the streets. Why do^not our artists come here and else- 
* where in England to sketch picturesque stveats^instead of overwhelming 
one with so muchProwfrepetition at our exhibitions ofcominentargolhic! 
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Wc are in tlii’s, as in most other thinfjs, so very foreign of late years, 
<hiit^ think we would do well to search for sonic little novelty atliomo. 
Kvery body is so knowing in Rome, Nqjdes, Paris, Rouen, and Rotter^ 
dam, Uiat poor Bristol, York, EjccJer, &c., are left quite unknown to 
any but tlieir own good inhabitants. If peopl^ would, like Sir tieorge 
Head, talk a little nwre of home, and less ot abroad, I will not siiy 
positively it woukUbe better, but certainly there would be more interest 
in it and more useful information to ourselves. 

What are our vague impressiofts of the rich and flourishir^ city of 
Bristol, of the salubrious and romantic Clifton?—^rebellious and con¬ 
ceited child, looking down with coitJcmpt on its rather dirty, grubbing 
old mother!) Wc have all general notions about one and both, and 
the beauty of the Avon gently winding between its precipitous cliffs, 
from the hot-wells to Pill, its sea-port and pilot village on the Severn. 
These notions, however correct, may be helped out by coming to close 
particulars—by taking a swift bird’s-eye view of all the shades and 
changes that have stolen over this our third port, in most consequence, 
in the British empire, I should have write a whole volume, nay 
three, to say what Bristol and Clifton is—where I have no more time 
nor even knowledge of it to say m3rc than what it is not. Certainly a 
very negative way of describing a place ; but my object is to incite its 
leafiing ])eople to certain alterations in the stale of things as tliey are, 
which I cannot help thinking will be much for their own advantage. 

Bristol was much connected with the West India trade some twenty 
years ago, which trade has dwindled to almost nothing, and little i{>no\v 
left it hut its trade in timber and pigs. My authority is my own ^yfs, I 
looked at the few sliips in the basins—ugly stupid timber craft, mostly 
from the Canadas. I think there were two West-Iruliamen, and one 
not looking sea-wortliy, or intended for it—neither loading nor un¬ 
loading. In short, tlie only show of sliipping were^ the timber ships 
and the coasting small craft, and the only lively bustle of the basin 
vduirfs created by pigs and passengers from the Bmerald Isle—good 
things in their way. In the way of pigs, the road all down to the 
hot-wells is made very unsavoury by the droves of 800 or 1000 at a 
innc disembogued on our shores. The pig-drivers are a shrewd, odd¬ 
looking set—a race peculiar. I afn glad tlie trade in pigsjs tolerably 
brisk.—were it not for tliis and the travelling work! by the steam-boats, 
which load too in assorted goods for Cork and Dublin, the fine new 
Slone custoui-liouse, might shut up shop. In vain I looked for an 
American vessel:—not a mast of pitch or any other of their pines to be 
seen : the American trade, of which Bristol had some share years past, 
has deserted it, or so few and far between, as not to be wortli men¬ 
tioning. * • 

The causes of all this decline in conmerce are not the difiicultics of 
the riv«r or the port-dues exacted.—I can trace the^vhole of our apathe- 
lical decline in our own bottoms (including London and Liverpool) lo 
the badness of those bottoms, to the utter neglect and stupidity of our 
• sbip-burlding ** interests,'’ who, poor souls ! every now-and-then get up 
ajiiewspapfer flare-up lo bawl for protection—protection from their own 
wilful.ignorance ! . They go on building things that nobody will¬ 
ingly trust themselves on board of, nor send their goods by either. Tb^* 
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coneequence is, that^^insensibly the Americans have usur})ed two-thirds 
of our carrying trade! It is notorious that any man going to Aml;rica* 
asks only for a Yankee packet at 35 guineas to New York ; while our 
own ships, if there happens to fee one. loading (very seldom), will^ take 
him for 25/., perhaps 20/.; but they have no chance of getting* any 
body not extremely needy or most uncommonly patriotic. So of the 
cargo. The Americans can get twenty times the freights, even from 
our own merchants not immediately in the* packet lines, that any J^ritish 
merchants man can. And why is all tiris? Because the Americans sail 
so much better, are so much better found, and in consequence are better 
handled. Passengers and cargo arg lauded oA the other side of the 
Atlantic in thirty days on an average—they force their passages; 
whereas, on an average, our ships (always by accident) ai’e two or three 
weeks or a month longer. I say nothing of llie increased risks in 
increase of days. Supposing our ships to be put together even more 
solidly than the Americans, it stands for nothing—the consequences 
are inevitable ; nor is it possible any longer to shut our eyes to tliis 
state of things. To be sure every thing finds its own level, like water; 
but to us, as a great maritime'nation, 1 for one feel it humiliating. 

AVere our men-of-vvar belter builtf; better found, and better manned 
than they are; still, our Merchant Service js so wound up with it, and 
the well-being of our country, that some controlling steps should indeed 
be taken, at least to begin a remedy, by building none but ships at least 
on a par with the Americans, All other remedies, or attempt at 
remedy, will be contemptible. I appeal to our leading merchants. 
But if o«r President of the Board of lYade knew any thing about his 
business, and would appeal to them, it would be more efficacious. I 
wish the Home-Secretary would look to this question generally, 
Bristol, however, as every body knows, was, during the summer, made 
gay by a great meeting of philosophers, who talked a good deal of 
steam-boats and railroads, frogs and nondescripts, (silex created !)* I. 
wonder if one of them cast an eye to the shipping ? I do not think it, 
if one can judge by the reports of what was,paid, the “ thanks.*'the 
“congratulations,*' and the good dinners. Thus is your great philo¬ 
sophy swallowed up by your small—hot that I see any harm in the 
kite-carriages on the downs; on the contrary, they are, as an amusement, 

and an ingenious contrivance, delightful. 

So, too, did I admire, with all my heart, the bold bar of iron fixed 
from the St, Vincent’s rock across. One day the clever engineer, Mr. 
Brunei, and young Claxton, went over on it, seated in their hanging 
basket. It is a stupendous undertaking—daring and grand in the 
extreme, Mr. Brunei has built himself a sort of Swiss cottage on the 
brow of the rock above the projected bridge, whigh I tliink very little 
ornamental, and not at all in keeping With the scene. I hope it is not 
meant to stand. Clifton has so increased of late years, that it is already 
a vast straggling city—to go to half the terraces, places, paragons, 
circuses, crescents, and squares, is a day’s wqrk. 

In the same way Durdham Downs is being covered with villas and 
“ places'’*—for unostentatious retirement ofo the genteel; and Zoolo¬ 
gical Garden rears its infant walls aifd lodgqsr for tha sauntering of tlm 
jpromenaders—the gently curious in wild beasts sufficiently tame. J; and 
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yet (in outright senses) there is no more melancholy sight than a cage- 

tamedVildbeast? Poor things! the best of our town gardens is the 
inciteuient to the young and well-dressed Jbf both sexes, enjoying tlicm- 
selves-T-surveying ^cli other:—so.faj’ it is excellent. Aided by music, 
and the shows of flowers, it is one of the purest, pleasures of Ldhdon. 
,But Clifton is a very imsocial watering-place. 1 am sorry to say it, l)ut 
I was so impressed,* after a faiy trial. Like Letunington, every body is 
too much shut up. Would any foreigner believe, witli all these beautiful 
walks, all the facility there is for af^cneral promenadt at sorwe fixed 
hour, say on any one day^(if every day’s too often) ? There is no such 
thing—straggling twos and threes tU)t the Downs, Uis true; hut why 
can*t they admit a little of the vulgar crowding of Brighton, (where 
they push theii Majesties before them, like a rolling avalanche,)—let us 
say near the Tower’s Camera Obscurn, or down to the turn})!ke -gate ? 
Papas and Mammas, do try it—I’m sure you’d get your girls off y(nir 
hands quicker. Why is so much beauty to be mewed up in-doors thus, 
and never seen or suspected till Sunday at church—where all the young 
men of course must not look profanely—ojat all, by rights ? But limy 
do look ; and thence it is, the great show-oft’ on both sides, and rolling 
of eyes, is exactly when it is not quite right—I mean exactly helween 
the hours of eleven and one on Sundays. The bull-room at Clifton is in 
gootl preservation, not likely to want new flo<Jring in a hurry ; and the 
new Pump-room, down at the old hot-wella, (Kheu! quantum inulalis 
ah ilio,) is absolutely deserted. In short, nobody even pretends to 
drink the waters or bathe at Clifton. A few unknown beings, in 
“ iMortaiity-row,” under the rocks, may do such a thing; but iftS per¬ 
fectly under-ground, and merely preparatory to their being put under, 
themselves. 

The only vessel building is a very large steamboat, calculated to 
carry 2000 pigs on deck. 



[To be continued.] 


POLITICS E\ PASSANT. 

Charters and chains! mctliinks ye are allied ; 

The despo^sm of many or, where not, 

The legalized Usurper’s mjtrch of pride 

O'er wreck of tJnone and temple, tower and col : 

Foreign alliance, and internal rot 

(¥ Amity’s foundations : treaties tied 

With threads of sand, and benefits forgot 

Tliat*heart cement to lieart, where no bends hide. 

And grafted on the bosom of the land • 

The canker'd boon of freedom—from abroad; 

Flung from som% insolent Aggressor's band, 

Kich in its courtesies as in its fraud:— 

This—this it is, proud Spain! to quit the vile, 

“ March with tli£ a^e,” and bask in Britain’s smile. 


M. 
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** Who is tliat old gentleman gobbling along tlitfrc, with his.crutch- 
slick,“giving orders to^his servants with suoh a stentorian voicfi?" in¬ 
quired Mr. Crayon. • * 

“ That is the well-known Admiral Broadside, whom we denote The 
Old Commodore/’ replied Mr. Judgcwell, the^Mayor. “ He lost his 
eye in 4he aclioti off Cherbourg, find had iiis knee sjdintered by the 
intrsting of a canfeter shot at St. Male. H,e is ol'ten teazed with tlie 
gout, vvhicli renders hiin rather le^y at limes, but in other respects is a 
hearty good fellow ; and although quite an eccentric, his old heart over- 
llows with kindness and humanity. The sea is still his favourite ele¬ 
ment ; he cannot bear to lose sight of it for two days togetlier, and con¬ 
sequently resides in a house near the seashore, planned by himself, and 
built under his own directions. A ship is to inm the grandest sight in 
the universe ; and so prepossessed is he. in their favour, that even his 
house is built as near as po^ible in the shape of one. To-morrow is 
tlie anniversary of Lord Howe’s victory over the Brest fleet, wiicre his 
valour raised Idm to his present rank- He was sent home with the 
dispatches, and the Kii»g being much pleacefl with his gallant behaviour, 
the order for his proiriolion was given without delay. It is now six 
years since he retired from the service ; but ho makes a custom of 
giving- a grand enlertainmenl on each anniversary to his neighbours, 
Thttie is to be a grand sailing-match and a sliain-fight to-morrow, in 
whith*«.ll the fishermen, and such as are skilled in nautical affairs are 
invited to join. The old gentlcmaa is now busy in preparations, and 
generally plans the order of battle liimself, lie used to join in it, and 
take the command of a squadron of boats himself; hut since the gout 
lias laid hold of him his command has devolved on William Stedfast, a 
youth wliom report slates to be bjs nephew. He is bringing him up to 
the sca-scrvice, aird swears if lie does not turn out one uf the most ex¬ 
pert navy officers that ever walked the deck^ he’ll cram him into a 
forty-pounder and blow him to tlie devil.” 

I should like to be present.;it the ffite,” said Crayon, “ How can 
i qccompljjShll'?” 

“ Nothing more easy,” replied Judgevveli. “ You have nothing to 
do but give liim a call in the course of the tlay, send in your name, and 
mention your wish, and he will give you a beaiity welcome. By the 
bye, you being an artist, will be a double recommendation. You have, 
I suppose, a few marine subjects in your portfolio ?” 

“ I have only one or two.” replied Crayon, “ as it is not a study I 
have much followed ; but I intend to do so, and that is one of the rea¬ 
sons which have induced me to titke up my residence in tifis quarter; how¬ 
ever, I will see wha6 I have of that description, and will be provided.” 

Well, meet me at tlie Hope at five o’clock,” said Mr. Judgewell. 
‘‘ The Commodore will have risen from hit dinner-table by that time, 
and we shall probably obtain an interview; but there is one? thing I 
must premise to you—you must bear with this humour, and not a word 
or thought must be uttered against tb« Navy. Good bye, then, till 
. five.” * 

The Old Comntodore had risen at an early hour, In order to comptele 
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the prcparation*s for the following day. lie had constructed a fort, in 
\vhith*were placed sundry old muskets and blunderbuss barrels, uhich 
were to represent cannon, but which wer^ to be mannecHnid served by 
veteran soldiers who had lost either eye or a limb in their country’s 
servicev Some of these veterans were so enthusiastic in the finder¬ 
taking, that many of 4;hem came from a distance of twenty miles to be 
present at the anniversary. Two carpenters^ from the village were 
busily employed in constructing the fort, under the superintendence of 
Joe Dreadnought, an ol3 sailor, who»had served aa gumser's mate to the 
Old Commodore ever since he had tfie command of vessel. Joe was 
moored for life in the Commodore’s pstabiishnient: he was his right- 
haml man, and combined the various stations of valet, footman, cook, 
and butler: in short, every thing except coachman, and that was quite 
out of Joe's line. He swore that coaches never could sail a steady 
course, as long as the helmsman was placed at tlm head instead of tlie 
stern ; and when any of the village ostlers jeered him on the subject, his 
answer was:—How the devil do you Think a man can steer if he sits 
in front? How can he tell where the vessel is going to if he don’t 
watch her head? And how can he see her head if the vessel is behind 
lum r • 

The Old Commodore had determined tlie sailing-match should take 
place in the bay ; but the sham-fight was (o be on a s])acious lake 
which ran tlirough his grounds. He took a trip towards the fort, 
assisted by his nephew, William Stedfast, and took a survey of the 
works. • 

“ Hollo you, Joe,*' shouted the Commodore, what the defit*are 
you at there ? Don’t you see you have got your chief hutment pro¬ 
jecting tlie wrong way ? Why, your rampart hangs over, instead of 
sloping inwards: if your fort was built of stone in that fashion a couple 
of Iwenty-four-pounders, and a handful of men, would oversvvay it, and 
tumbfe it all into the lake toijethcr.” 

Please your honour,’' replied Joe, ** it is builtf exactly after the 
manner of the fort at St. JDomingoJ’ and your honour cannot have for¬ 
gotten what a d—'d deal of trouble we liad to silence it. Wo gave 
'cm plenty of 24-pounder8 then ; l)ut ll^y took no more effect than if 
we had discharged as many penny jiop-guns at it. ^ , 

** Why, you audacious son of a porpoise! do you dare to dispute 
with me as to how a fort ought to be built or attacked—I that have 
been in no less than flirty engagements, and have served in every sta¬ 
tion from the cabin-boy to the Rear-Admiral—I that lost an eye in the 
action off Cherbourg, and got my leg splintered by the bursting of a 
canister shot at St. Malo ? But Til catch you in your own net. Master 
Joe; ril make you gommander of that fort to-morrow; your French 
colours shall fly from the tower, and if my nephew here don't blow you 
and you* fort to tbe devil together, I*il bring him texa court-martial.” 

Please your honour,” replied Joe, rather sulkily, “ I a’nt no 
soldier, and don't understand nothing about defending castles ashore: 
but only set me afloat in a cockle-shel], and se^ if 1 don’t do my duty 
lik^a Brjtish seaman.” « 

** Hold your tongue,” shqjut^d tBe Commodore. “ Go and make 
me a glacs of grog, and let’s have no more of your palaver.*' 

Joe touched his and away he went* 
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“ That's an hohest, brave, obkinate rascal^' said the Commodore, 
as he looked after Joe, “ There are few seamen to equal hiifa now- 
a-days.” V 

Joe returned with the Commodore’s grog and a pipe; ho ^handed 
them to liim on a waiter, and looking in hia face with an expression of 
anxiety, whispered— * ' 

Must I command the fort to-morrow, your honour ?*’ 

The Commodore paused—put hia pipe to hia mouth—blew a few 
whiffs, nnd repli^jd, « 

No, Joe,—no^ You shall be my coxswain at the sailing-match, 
and if any one tumbles into the W|iter, you must pull them out again: 
you can do that well enough, because you have had good practice that 
way. And when the fight takes place on the lake you shall be my 
nephew’s gunner.** 

** Say no more, your honour,” responded Joe, joyfully, “ Victory 
is certain: we’ll give the French fort such a peppering, that she’ll strike 
her flag in quick time." * 

The gate-bell sounded and interrupted the colloquy. A servant an¬ 
nounced Mr. Judgewell andlMr. Crayon. 

“ Show them in—show them into the parlour,” said the Commodore, 
and away he hobbled to receive them.—*‘.Mr. Judgewell, you are wel¬ 
come," said he, as he entsred; and your friend also:—be seated. Sir— 
be seated, Joe, bring a can of grog, and serve it out. You’ll visit us 
to-morrow, and see our sailing-match ?” 

“♦That is the purport of our visit this evening," replied Mr. Judgewell. 
“ M^^iend, here, is .very clever as an artist, and with your leave will 
take a sketch of the engagement." 

An artist!” echoed the Commodore, “ then he understands the art 
of ship-building of course?” 

“ You mistake, Sir,” observed Mr. Judgewell; I mean drawing- 
master—a painter.** 

“A painter !**«^echoed the Commodore. “ Capital, by jingo! he*s 
just the man we want:—your hand, Mr. Cray/jn ; you shall set to work 
and make me a chart of the bay in order to guide the crews in the 
sailing-match.” ^ ' 

" I woidd do so willingly,” replied Crayon, “ but it is quite out of 
my line. I have never drawn any charts ; 1 don’t understand that branch 
of the business.** 

Not understand how to draw a chart P* exclaimed Commodore 
Broadside, in astonishment. ** What sort of a arawing-master do you 
call yourself 7 Not know how to make a chart! Why, what the devil 
can you draw then 7 Can you draw a ship—a boat—an anchor—or any 
of those useful appendages to the arts and science 7” ’ 

Look on this. Sir,** re]died Crayon, as he presented a sketch. 
Weill” said the Commodore; “ I see—it is a«tree. What docs 
this mean?** 

“ This, Sir,** replied Crayon, “ is an oak-tree. From this our ships 
are formed; on this thejsasis of our nation’s glory is founded; and by 
the aid of this stately trunk England has produced a phalanx hetpee 
not to be surpassed in the world.” * ^ 

Right—right, Mr. Crayon,” exclaimed the Commodore;« ^ it is a 
beautiful drawing^ I must have it>^it sfafdl be framed in goldA’ 
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“ Here is another,” continued Crayon. The Commodore gazed on 

it with a look of disbontent. “ I donU see any thing particular in this,** 
aaid he. ** Here’s a great blazing fire&t the top of a ladder, and a 
parcel^of fellows Carrying loads that look like so many devils. , I sup¬ 
pose this is meant for the infernal regions ?” • 

“ You mistake,” rejoined Ml*. Crayon, with a smile. This is a re¬ 
presentation of thc*great iron .works in which the anchor is wrought.” 

Beautiful !*—beautiful!” exclaimed the Commodore. ‘‘ Mr. Crayon, 
you are a d—'d clever fellow! Thl^ shall be hung alongskte of the 
oak.” ^ 

“ And here. Sir,” continued Crayon, “ is a sketch of the advantages to 
be gained by tliose two designs.” So saying, he placed before him a 
well-drawn sketch of a man-of-war in close action with two of the enemy's 
ships. On the stern of the British ship was the word Invincible, The 
Commodore gazed on it with admiration; the colour rose in his cheek 
—his eyes glistened with ecstasy. He started from his chair, beat his 
wooden leg against the ground, and flourished his sUck in the air as he 
exclaimed—“ My own ship, as I live! The finest vessel in the world. 
She was as dear to me as if she had been my own child:—such a sailer 
too!—only to see how she’d prick up her ears, and cut through the 
water, if she saw an enemy within her reach. Ah, old girl,” continued 
he, as he gazed on the ship, it was on bdhnl of you that I lost my 
eye at Cherbourg, and got my leg splintered at St, Malo. Mr. Crayon, 
you have nothing to do now but to learn how to draw a chart, and then 
you will be the greatest artist in the universe. 1 must have this^^lnt- 
ing, cost what it will.” 

“ Sir, it is your#,” said Crayon, “ and before I quit the neighbourhood 
I will furnish you with a likeness of Admiral Howe*# ship, the Royal 
Charlotte.” ^ 

Tlie Commodore was delighted. They passed a marry evening, and 
parted under a promise of meeting early next morning. 

At day-break, the various crafts that were to sail at the match began 
to drop into a line along tiie bay. The road was thronged with peasants 
aiul villagers, in tlieir best clothes, j)re8sing forward to view the pleasing 
sight. 'J’he village bells began to ring a merry peal, and the beach and* 
surrounding clifls soon abounded with smiling faces. • * 

Old Joe had brushodv up the Commodore’s hat and laced coat—the 
one which he had not wOrti since the last anniversary; the same which 
he wore on the day liis .lag was splintered at St. Malo, Joe assisted 
him to put it on, . * - 

Ah !” said the old Cotntnodore, ” whenever I get this coat on ray 
back, 1 always raise my heart in thankfulness to Providence, when 1 
reflect that it has nevejt witnessed a single act of cowardice or dishonour 
.in its wearer.” * • 

The erfd Commodore bustled out of the room, foHowed by Joe, and 
was met by his nephew. 

‘‘ Come, bustle, bustle* l»oy,*' said he, to Stedfast; ” get on board 
your boat,* and get all your tackle well overhauled t you must win the 
wa|^r, boy. There’% a party of ladlps coming to visit us, and among 
them a.certain Mis# Emmclipe* Winterton, who, I rather think, has 
answered your signals, so far as not being averse to sailing in company ; 
therefore-you mustlocik out^ Will Stedfast, aj^d not diqgvace yourself in 
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her sight, else you may get run out of your course ; and slie’s worth 
looking after, boy. She is a fine trim vessel; well rigged, and Carries 
twenty thousand guns— po\ni\h I mean ;• so look out, boy, look out. 
Now, Joe, heave a-Iiead, and get our- boat ready,** • 

Ail ready, your honour,” replied Joe. • 

“Stretch along then, Coxswain, and let’s aboard,** cried the old Com¬ 
modore, as he quitted thfe house. ^ • 

No sooner did he appear on the lawn than the assembled crowd wel¬ 
comed him with*tl^ree hearty chcqfa, which were ceboted by those on 
board the boats in the bay. The old Commodore’s heJart glowed within 
him; he felt assured it was an effgsion of sincere congratulation, lie 
got on board of his boat, followed by Miss Emmeline and a partyof 
ladies, who were escorted liy Crayon and JudgewelJ. 

The wager-boats were brought up in order for sailing, and off tliey 
went. Stedfast’s boat was fourth at starting; it wasmamed the Hioift. 
The old Commodore hailed him, 

“You, William! what are you afti^r ,Ujere ? Shall I send an old 
woman to steer for you ? ItufT, you swab, or youMl-'go all to leeward. 
That’s better—-now port—there—there — steady — now there’s wind 
coming to you: put your helm wehover to the starboard—now she fills 
—keep her close—that*s right, boy-—nowishc feels it:—there she goes— 
third boat—second boat-^-cut away, Will Stedfast—save your wind :— 
now let her go a little—now she shoots ahead:—first boat—he has it— 
he has got to windward. Look sharp, you Tim Bowling, or you’ii be 
of sight—lia! ha ! ha! well done ; but it’s of no use, Will Sted¬ 
fast has it, Bravo, my boy—well sailed i’faitb! You Joe, put your 
helm up, and steer me amongst the wager-boats.” 

Joe did so., Ute Commodore waved his stick in token of silence. 

“ Well sailed, my boys; you are a creijit to Old England; .and 
although my nephew has come in Jint boat, yet you have all worked ao 
seamanlike, that you shall each have a few shot to stow in your lockers. 
Now, get ashorej' and away to the lawn, and there you’ll iind a good 
stock of provisions ready laid out.” ^ 

The air was rent with deafening^cheers, and they adjourned to the 
•lawn, where the rural feast was done ample justice to. 

‘ The siir.m-fight followed ne.xt: the boats were fitted out as gun-boals, 
each having a musket-barrel placed in front to represent a cannon. 
Will Stedfast led the attack, and was followed by the other boats. An 
old soldier, named Stock, commanded the Fort, |upported by a train of 
slauncli old fellows, who had seen good service. He peppered away at . 
the boats in good style, and gave them strovig doses of rockets. The 
old Commodore was busy in advising the boats how to work; and after 
i hard fight, some of the assailants effected a land^pg, and (he Fort struck 
her colours, and surrendered on honourable terras. Will Stedfast was 
invested with the medal of honour, which lie received from the Jair hand 
of Emmeline W'interton. 

The old Commodore had been too busU]i» engaged during the sailing- 
match to notice the attentions which Crayon hatl bestowed on Emme¬ 
line, and he little thought that Cupid had got on board and slyly jione 
such execution. Crayon’s eyes were riv^pted on the fair damsel; and 
instead of taking a sketch of the sailing-match, his pcncilchad been 
employed in talking the likeness of Misa Emmeliite Wintertoi). 
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The li^htsortre dance succeeded the feast, and thA old Commodore 
felt no^)ther regrat than that of not being able to join in the inerry 
maze ; but wooden legs were not intended for dancers, and he was 
llierefore obliged to content hinjself with his pipe and glass, cheered by 
the plea'sing reflection that he was administering to the pleasures of 
others. It was not until the conclusion of the second dance that Wil- 
liam Stedfast discovered he had left his hanger on board the boat, and 
not wishing his uncle should knbw of his carelessness, it having been a 
gift from him, he immediately went towards tlie lake t(^ecover it He 
had passed through a narrow path which led to thewKoat-liouse, when 
he heard his own name sdhncled in a stifled voice; ho turned and beheld 
a man closely folded in a threadbare"military cloak. They eyed eacli 
other steadfastly. The stranger repeated the name—“ William Stedfast, 

I know you, although I apjiear a stranger. I have something of im¬ 
portance to communicate; but this is not a fit lime or place to do so; 
meet me, therefore, at the cross-road to-mOrrow evening as the clock 
strikes eight, and I will then communicate a secret which will surprise 
you. Remember the hour, and be sure you fail not." 

Thus saying the stranger quickly retreated. Stedfast stepped into 
the boat, recovered his hanger, and rtlurned home. But sleep refused 
to close his eyes; he could ngt drive the mysterious stranger from his 
thoughts, and he arose next morning languid ^nd unrefreshed. 

Evening at length drew near. Stedfast quitted the house unobserved 
by any of the inmates, and bent his way towards the cross-road. The 
village clock struck eight, and soon after the tall form of the stranger 
was seen advancing. 

“ You are punctual? Sir," sttid he to ^illiam-^** this augurs well; 
punctuality is most requisite to those who have to seek their living by 
labour, and that will be your fate ere lang,’’ 

“ Sir,” said William, want to hear no observations respecting 
myselT or my situation in life. If you have aught 16 unfold that I 
should learn, tell it at once ; but rest assured I am tht most competent 
judge of my own affairs/^^ 

“ Tliere you arc wrong,” interrupted the stranger—you do 7iot 
kn^w your own affairs; you kno^ nothing — you do not even know^ 
yourself; it is I alone who know all.” 

“ 1 cannot suppose you know more than my uncle,” said William. ' 

“ You have no uncle in existence,” rejoined the stranger—“ the 
Commodore is no relation to you whatever :*you are a foundling, left 
to the mercy of any <%8ual passing stranger. The Commodore lound 
you, and brought you up his nephew; he could not call you son, 
because he never married. Yohr father”—he paused. 

Speak,” exclaimed William—“ what of my father 

The stranger ^ed fum sternly, but h\f brow soon relaxed, and he 
cast a kjpk of pity pn William. “ Better you shouiji fox ever remain 
in ignorance of his fate; and you should ritver have kHnwn it from me 
had it not been rcnd^ed neqpssary in order to snateb, you from the dis¬ 
grace anAiofamy vvhibhtlireatens you. Your father, bey, was a soldier; 
cmjB wh6 bore tne Kfeg's Com^nisBion ; he fati^ht his country’s battles, 
anT soyght for ^oryr ttjb* tka cannort*8 m.outK; but, alas ! he is now a 
fugitive,« desolate wandere/—Tbe is now ^ aeseitex, perhaps a mur-^ 


derer! 
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A deserter! U murderer !*’ exclaimed William. 

‘Mtis too true," continued the stranger. “Your mothen-was a 
bright example to her sex—ehe lived in undisturbed Imppine&s with her 
husband; yourself and your sister were the darljing pledges of their 
love^and fortune smiled on their^happy lot. But the clouds <Jf misery 
wbre gathering round*them, and threa^ned' to c^ush their happiness i'or 
ever. An officer of superior rank to your father had cast a lustful eye 
towards your mother; he,contrived to get your father sent on a matter 
of impprtanco ^me distance from^home. He visited your mother^ but 
slie was proof a^nst his entreaties, and instantly wrote to inform your 
father of his conduct. But the villain^ nothing daunted, watcii^<l his 
opportunity* and while your motl/fer and your infant sister were walking 
on the sea-sliore, he seized them* and hurrying them into a postchaise, 
drove off. You had been left playing on the sea^ahore at some little 
distance, and, not being observed by the villain or his emissaries, was 
left behind. Search was afterwards made for you* but without surcesb ; 
and up to this hour your origin has remained unknown to all but our¬ 
selves. Your father received the letter, he hastened home; all was in 
confusion : your motlier had been carried off, and you had strayed no 
ofte knew whither. t 

“ Your father mounted his horse, and galloped off to the abode of liis 
persecutor; he rang violently at the gate, and when the servant opened 
it, he rushed past him* and entered the house* calling loudly on his dear 
Eliza. Her voice responded; he found both her and her little girl; 
they flew into encli other's arms; joy once more beamed on her coun- 
; and he bore them off in triumph. He attended on parade, and 
belield the villain who had attempted to seduce his wife: he endeavoured 

to Stifle the indignation which was rising in his breast, but it only 
smouldered to burst into a flame. He'watched his victim; and when 
the parade was over, seized him by the collar* ‘ Viiiain! poltroon!’ 
exclaimed he, ‘-receive the chastisement you deserve.' The t.'rolcli 
trembled : your father snatched the whip from his hand, and laid it 
smartly across hU shoulders. This was an offence against the military 
law : he was arrested, and brought to a Coui'i-martial; but, previous to 
4ithe sentence being passed, escaped k^om his prison* and possessing hhn- 
•self of a pair x>t pistols* met his persecutor accidentally ; he fired, and 
the viUaift fell. Your fathet* fled, and has never since been lieard of.” 

William was astonished, and doubted his sense of hearing. 

“ It is too true,” continued the stranger, “ Now, mark me: it is 
reiwrted that an union is likely to take {dace belvVecn you and Emmeline 
Winterton; seek to avoid that match as you would avoid the jaws of 
death. You are on llie brink of a precipice; one false step, and you 
are lost,” ,, 

“ 1 hate mystery,” said William. Tell mc-fi-why should I avoid 
the union with ^mmeliae?” * 

“ Because,” ob^rved th% stranger, “ Emmeline Winterton*'is your 
sister ” 

“ My sister!” exclaimed Wflliam.. 

** really so,” rejol^M^tbe* ftronger. You. had strayed from the 
beach* and wandered vmg the load an old pallor found "auJ 
brought you the house of the AdhdraJ.^'who took phy on youV desti¬ 
tute condition; adopted and hm^bt you up as hk nephew ; and to Jum 
voof%re indebted«^pr eveQ? happiness you have enjoyed. Hark! the 
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is striking nine: I must begone. Should you reljuire to*see me, 
-you will* find me pu this spot when the sun is setting. But be secret, 
or you will ruin all:: Trust none.but the Cojnmodore with your history; 
make him^ your ftiendr-^our adviser^ in all matters of diflSculty ; he is 
H noble, worthy ruan, and will never reftise succour to those who r«ed 
it.” The stranger folded his cloak around him, as he said —** Once 
nfore farewfll—3)e caitfiOus.” • / 

He departed hastily: and 'William, fearing that hlS absence at this 
unusual hour might excite'suspicion, hastily returned ho^. He Sound 
the Commodore and Mr. Crayon busy drawing the sJretch of a new 
ship, tliereforc hid absence Rad not been noticed. The sketch of this 
projected ship was at length finished, and the Commodore felt highly 
pleased with it. Mr. Crayon opened his portfolio, and requested the 
Admiral and his nephew to look over its contents, and make choice of 
any subject. They turned over^several: at length the old Commodore 
took up the portrait oF a naval officev. Y 

“ Eh !” said he; “ Admiral Lord Howe, as I live^ and a capital 
likeness, loo ! And wlio is this lady? Give me my spectacles, Joe.” 

The colour rose in Crayon's face, but he replied not. Mr, Judgewell 
smiled, as he answered for him. • 

“ To tell you the truth, Compiodore, that is a lady for whom my 
rrieiid Crayon has a great respect; and if report^is to be believed, lays 
;;laim to her Ijand." 

The Commodore put on his spectacles, and looking earnestly at the 
Jrawing, started back as if he had seen a ghost. / 

“ Fire and fury ! hurricanes and tornadoes ! here’s a blow-up. J.cJi 
sn't Will’s sweetheart, Til be d'-d! You can^t have her, Sir—you 
jan’t have her; ca^e, William? She’s bespoke, Sir. My nephew is 
.0 take her into commission. ' Eh! Will Stedfast, Why don’t you 
[peak ? You stand there seVsawing like a ship becalmed in a ground 

Sir,” said William, ” I assure you I have the most^rdent affection 
or Miss Winterton; but there are such impenetrable obstacles in the 
vay, that she never can become my wife.” ♦ ♦ 

“ 1)—n your obstacles, Sir,” exclaimerl the Commodore, in a rage ; 

‘ perseverance will overcome all obstacles. When I was at the action 
)ff Clierbourg, I lost my eye, but I won the battle. When ? fought’ 
it St, Male,-I got my leg maimed by a splinter, but J splintered 
he enemy's ship in return. Those were obstacles, but I overcame 
hem all by perseveranc#: and so shall you, or ytm- are no nephew of 
nine. 



n mutes 

hing is impossible^ 

rom charily—sink^e to the same state of destitution in which I was 

vhen you succoured me.” * 

** Why, you bold-faced swab,” roared the Commodore, “ who the 
leyil told ygu I found you oa*the road-side, when you. had beeti either 
ost or deserted by yd^t j^ehts ? Why^ ^ ww too young to lisp a 
ySTTbeyofid father dr •widfhe?. Hollo f-holl0f^ stvkst heaving ; I’m 
etting my^jawing-tacks l 0 d«n "to& large” Tb^Kkromodore suddenly 
kecked himself; and looking slyly round to sde if. hO had been observed, 
• - Q2 
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his eye fell on Joe Dreadnought, Joe was seated on a stool, lus elbows* 
rested on his knees, and his chin lodged between his bands, and* seemed,' 
as It were, in a kind of \juandary, " Well/^ said the Commodore, • 
“ what’s the matter with yow, SJister Joe ? You* look as gloomy as a 
thnftder-cloud before^ it bursts.” * * 

“ Please your honour,” said Joe, I was thinking-*’ 

“ Thinking of whalf?” inquired the Commodore. 

“ Of your honour,” continued Joe. * ** I was puzzled—— 

** Puzzled a^hat?” • 

“ At your honour’s change of tactics,” 

“ Speak out, man,” cried the^Commodom; “ let's have none of your 
gibing, but fair sailing, sirrah.” 

Your honour used to say it was a hard case to condetnn a man 
unheard ; and you would scorn to do so.” Joe delivered this in a sub¬ 
dued voice, but looked steadfastly in the Comftiodore’s face while lie 
spoke. ^ 

The Commodore turned his one eye aside, as he said—“ Well, go 
on.** 

” And I was thinking/’ continued Joe, “ as bow you was condemning 
Master William without hearing Vhat he had to say in his defence, your 
honour.” . 

The Commodore felt«lhe rebuke, and in a softened voice, said—** Joe, 

I remember something about it. Go and mix two cans of grog—one 
for yotirself; my nephew and I will meet under a flag of truce—while 
y^jb shall be the umpire. I plainly perceive I was getting out of my 
cDuTtee : a squall came on, and had nearly drove me among the quick¬ 
sands of discord; hut you put the helm about, and brought mo into deep 
water again in safety. You are a goixl sailor, Joe# a true heart, fio 
and get the grog, Joe, I am cool now. ^o, go.” 

“ God bless^your honour,’' cried Joe, joyfully ; “ I’m off like a shot 
from a forty-pounder.** 

The clock strttek ten—the usual hour for departure—when Mr. Judge- 
well and Crayon rose in order to take lea^c. The Commodore shook 
Crayon heartily by the Itand, saving—“ You’ll conic again in the 
morning, my young artist; nevermind the little, squall that hap]iencd 
j,u8t noij; we shall lie all right and tight again, 1 warrant; remember 
the old saying—‘After a storm comes a calm.’ " 

“ I am confident/* added William, “ after the explanation which T 
am about to give my uncle, Mr. Crayon and ^myself will meet better 
friends than ever/’ « 


They took leave and departed ; William followed them to the door, 
and, shaking Crayon by the hand, said, “ Mr. Crayon, this is the liand 
of a friend ; from this moment yot{||intere8ts ^all be Vnine ; set your 
heart at rest; when we mq^t again you shall ie^n that which shall ' 
surprise and delight you.** * ^ ^ 

When William returned to the parlour, the Commodore was sitting 
thoughtfully in his large arni'^hair, beaii?ig time with his slick, as he 
sung— 

“ For puppies, as the^ pass, • 

Coskiag up thsir squmtuig glass, 

Cry, < There gOM thif oM V 

The tough Old Commodore; 

* Thoj^ty old Commodore."* * • 

, Old Joe, entehue,«M moment withthe grog and pipes, chimed in~ 

I 
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« For the bullets and the gout 
Have 80 knocked our hwls about. 

We shall never more be lit |br sea— 

^ 0 | never more be fit for sea.” 

“That we never shall, indeed!** observed the pommodotc. 

'wliat the deuce made you bring three glasses—eh ?*' 

One for your hoiv>ttr/' replied Joe; one*for myself; and one for 
your nephew. You wouldn't go to cut oflP hia allowance, would y«u, 
master ? I know I couldn’t stand it myself. Your honaur can’t forget 
what happened between me and the doctor aboard therifnvincible, when 
I was laid up witli a fever, * All his ply,'sicking and bleeding seemed to 
do no good ; and one day he said to me, ‘ Joe/ says he, ‘ you must leave 
ofl‘ drinking for a while.* ‘ Sir,' Says I, ‘ if I don't drink I shall die. A 
horse couldn’t live without water.* * 4ye, aye,' says the doctor, ‘ but I 
mean strong liquors. In sliort, Joe, I must stop your grog,' * Stop 
my grog?’ says I. ‘ Stop my grog? No, no, doctor, that will never do. 
You may board me with your pill-boxes and your jalap, and your bleed¬ 
ing tackle; hut if you stop my grog I'll be-.* ’* 

Belay, belay, Joe,” interrupted Commodore. “ Will Stedfast 
shall have his allowance; so come to*anchor round the table, and let*s 
listen to his explanation." • , 

William seated himself between Joe and the Commodore, and related 
the circumstance of his meeting with the stranger. The Commodore 
listened in silence, until William came to tliat part of the narrative which 
declared Emmeline Winterton to be his sister. /, 

“ Hurricandl and tornadoes!" exclaimed the Commodore, “ Ennn«- 
line Winterton your sister? Why, you dog, you’ll be worth ten thousand 
]>oun(ls.” William stared in astonishment; while the Commodore con¬ 
tinued, ** 1 speak tryly ; your grandfather died a few months since, and 
left thirty thousand pounds'behinU him—ten thousand bequeathed to 
youHpither, and ten tiiousand to each of the children. Your father not 
appearing, was conceived to be dead; your mother, therefore, possesses 
his share; and had his son pot been found, the remaining twenty thou- 
sand pounds would have become your sister’s. How overjoyed your 
gCto’H mother and sister will be whe'h they hear that you are alive and 
well. But where’s the stranger who gave you this informatioy ? Wf 
must have some clear proof that all is true.” 

William explained that he would meet him on the following day, 

‘‘ We must have him^iere then,*' said the Commodore, “ Wo must 
have no shy lighting on such on occasion as this ; it must be all fair and 
aboveboard. Joe sfiall go with you, and bring him, whether he likes it or 
not. All hands to your hammocks now; and in the morning we’ll send 
a dispatch to Emmelin^ and her mother, and have them present wlien 
'Wc overhaul the sU^nger's log-book.” « 

When Mr. Judge^ell inched home he found a sealed packet on his 
table, which had been sent express from London. It informed him that 
the wound which Colonel Df-— had received was not mortal, as he 
soon recovered; but was afterwards seized with a malignant fever and 
Durmg his illufess he h^d acknowledge® lus guilty conduct, and 
exposed /l^nefarioua means hj l\ad u6ed to work the ruin of William^., 
fatlier. He/haUdied in a most*wretched state qf mind, calling on tHe ^ 
persecutedtCapUia Wmterton to forgive him» The Colonel had bj^n 
cashiered the regiment, and his succeseolF&MwMCely represented 
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the circumstances to his Majesty^ who had ordered the Captain-to be^ 
restored to his rank, and hi^ pay to be transmitted to him for the whole , 
of the time be had been absent; but he could not be found, and was 
supposed to have died abroad, uhtfl a person gave informatioir that he 
had seen him some*months* since* ^vanderino as a wretched fugitiv:' 
within the district of \vliich Mr, Judgewell was the mayon- 

Mr. Judgewell waited on the Commodore, ncjft ^rooming to request 
hfs assistance in searching for ^bc fugitive, as well as to break the 
matter to his and daughter. 

Tiic old Cpmnjodorc informed hipi of the discovery that had been made, 
by which Emmeline and Willianf were found to be brother and sister,^ 
William had left the bouse accompanied by Joe» in order to endeavour 
to meet the stranger earlier tluin the time appointed. They succeeded ; 
but the stranger appeared suyprised'and chagrined when he saw William 
was not alone; and would have retired/had they not prevented him, and 
after much entreaty persuaded him to accompany them, under a strict 
injunction that he should see no j)ers 9 n but the Commodore, 

Wiien they arrived, however, William found there were visiters, and 
therefore placed the stranger in adjoining room until the Commodore 
should be able to come to him. 


On entering the* parlour, William found Mrs, Winterton and Em¬ 
meline, Judgewell and Crayon, assembled. ^ The letter had been read 
which restored Captain Winterton to his former rank: excess of joy-had 
capsed Mrs, Winterton to faint. The Commodore, who was unaccus- 
tijiihed to scenes like tliese, knew nQt how to act, ,beyon|^ prescribing a 
stiff glass of gr©g,wliich he was preparing as the most likely method of 
recovering the lady, wlien he perceived William had returned. 

“ Now, William, where*8 the stranger 

“ Close at hand,** replied he. 

“ That’s tight,*’ said the Commodore. Here’s news—great^ews. 
Your father ha^been.restored-to his rank in the Army; hisieneiHy, the 
Colonel is dead^ and Ins vilhiny has been exposed. The only mattfn* to 
be accomplished is to find out your father's I'etreat.” 

“ Oh, would he were here how ejaculated Mrs. Winterton as. she 
revived ; “ tltat he could bear me call on his beloved name.” 

“ Ho hears and he obeys the call,” exclaimed the stranger, as he 
rushed into the.rootn. A burst of joy succeeded. 

“ Fife and fury, but this is raking us fore and aft—stand clear, and 
let me sec your father, you, William. -Your foand-i-your Irnnd, sir,’* 
exclaimed the old Commodore. “ I congratulate you on your rcstqra-' 
tion : there, there, hug your father, you jade,” said he, as he cast a glance 
at Emmeline; “ and when you be spared from hin^ I've got a de¬ 
serving lad at hand, who would be glad to takefyou in tow for life. Up 
with your.flag. Master Cray8n,and let’s see what tatJk you’ll sail upon.”' 

1 will intercede for him,” rejoined Williarn. ^ My fathe? will con¬ 
sent when he' is acquainted with bis worth. As to my sister, I know 
her sentiments, and——, 

“ Come now, don’t^Kd^to give us a long yajn, William,” said flie 
Commodore, “we have get a ^favourable breeze, and shuU « 

‘ ^od voyage through life. You .me'Com^odofe^ and old 

Joe shall take the helni, eiiv it tye’ll steer you into the Irar- 

tibur of contentfnefit, sj^ of w 'the c^fms or adversd winds that have 
..assailed us;” ^^ 
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Wealth bein^^ the^ result of a character impressed upon the natural 
. productiorrfS^ the earth by the'labouv and intelligence of nian» it may 
well be supposed hU attention^and ingenuity W*ere early diij|ried to the 
means of increasing the effect and facilitating the operation o*s physical 
exertions, A pritnum mobile may»be obtained froi^ three s«urces— 
manual power, the strength of animals, and from th,y^gency of natural 
phenomena. In the earlier stages of society, and before communities were 
established*, the necessities of mankfhd, we may suppose, were supplied 
by the operations of manual labour; but as the social state advanced, 
and became more complicated, wants were felt and desires engendered 
previously unknown ; impelled, therefore, by necessity, or stimulated by 
desire, other means were sought after, and in time devised, by which the 
effect of man's physical force was multiplied, and applied with precision to 
the purposes of social life. Art, the offspring of necessity and reflection, 
soon discovered that the soil could be more effectually turned up lor 
culture by a s^ke of wood or the branch of a tree than by the hand— 
animal labour was next applied to p^fonnlhe most laborious parts of the 
work—and, lastly, when the united force of men and animals was found 
inadequate or inapplicable to the increasing waftts of civilization, powers 
of unlimited extent were derived from the tmtion of inanimate nature, 
^hus when the arm was wearied by which the oar was wrought and boat 
impelled, the strength of the wind was applied to give motion to the 
vessel through the intervention of masts, cordage, and sails, ar/the 
laborious and imperfect process of bruising the corn into mesl, supeiWed 
by the more effectual action of a wheel, set in motion by a stream of 
water. By those, and such contrivances, we may suppose the various 
necessaries of life soon began to exceed the consumption, a portion of 
which being reserved, the,formatiorl of capital was commenced, the con¬ 
struction of more perfect machinery undertaken, the powers of production 
increased in a greater ratio, which was followed by the accumulation of 
wealth, the precursor of civilization and refinement. < 

But of all the various^ machines devised by man for multiplying the 
effect of his labours, the steam-engine, for its stupendous power, exqi^te 
. j^chanical arrangement, and scientific combinations, stands pre-emii^nt 
^nd alone. " By it,** says a writer on the subject (Gallow^ay) “rivers are 
made to rise vertically out of the depths of the earth; tiie fuel is torn 
from its rocky bed to supply our hearths; and those invahiable metals 
drawn from their profound recesses, which arc alike essential to our national 
prosperity and individual comfOvt.” 

The steam-engine, in short, by employing our surplins population and 
accumulated capital, su^ains the political greatness of our hind, and 
enables the British merchant to compete with and imderstll the manufac¬ 
turers of eve?;y other country. 

Although this powerful agent had been partially applied to particular 
purposes, it was'fBot until about the middle of the last century it began to 
perform so important a part in the affaii's of mankind, when by the upri- 
valled genius of Watt it was rendeied applicable as a first-mover to every 
species of machinery, notwithstanding the wonderful effects already 
produced it would be almost hazardous to pi edict what may yet be accom¬ 
plished by improvejnfint and more extended application of that powerful 

BeAha* it mav, fbe public mind at pretent us undergoing a renwrk- 
• able an^^neficiai change, op the subject of tbe application of steahi- 
power to locomotive and commercial purppsesx evinced,in the 

numerous railroads in progress or in pros|^^jiJili!f*lfew lines of steam- 
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■navigation projected or being rapidly established, and the unfeasing 
efforts made by men of science to perfect the great first-mover of ail. The 
speculation would doubtless te interesting, and by no means devoid of 
utility, to consider the changes in ,the moral and jmlitical worl^ which 
may be anticipated from the ^ntinued application of intelligence,-capital, 
and enterprise to the great principal of ivcreasing ihe nalue and diminish^ 
ing the cost ope of the most obvious andv^uablflT-e^hlts would' 

be the brtHting within the reach of many*to whom iney are now inacces¬ 
sible a great proportion of the comforts, and nearly to all, the necessaries 
of life. ^Tlie distJijjce between countries would be virtually decreased, and 
commercial transactions rendered mord safe,* certain, and profitable : 
animal labour being extensively superseded by steam-power, a considerable 
addition to the food of the country would be obtainea. The entire art of 
war, naval and militaiy, would undergo considerable alteration, and the 
practice of navigation be simplified and improved* Lastly, steam-power 
being brought to render its assistance to the world’s great labourers, and 
taught to plough, to sow, to harrow, and to reap,” inferior land could be 
cultivated at a remunerating price, by which England would be enabled 
to compete with other countries ifi the production of coin, as well as m 
the manufacture of woollen, cotton, and hardware. 


Seeing, then, the important results to be expected fnpm the general 
application of steam-power to the dbeial condition and national economy 
of the country, it would appear to be the ^uty as well as the interest of 
every citizen of a state so (^i-cumstaticed toobtairf as intimate an accpiaint- 
ance as possible with the construction, principles, and mode of operation 
of the powerful agent by which such beneficial effects are to be actnevecl-* -' 
Tbere are at present four principal purposes in this couniry to w'hich 
steatVpower is applied, viz., mining, manufactures, locomotion, and navi- 
ga1it>n, each of which are of sufficient importance to form the subject of 
a separate treatise; but to a country so marked out by nature as Great 
Britain for commercial pursuits, every subject connected with inaritirue 
interests, or tending to the advancement of nautical science, demands the 
especial and serious attention of the community,* 

We have therefore arranged, in a few papers, a Popular History of llie 
Steam-Engine, which we trust will prove equally acceptable to.the general 
reader, and the members of those Services to whose benefit our labours are 


mqj^g immediately devoted. •• 

WRe steam-engine of the present day being a machine of a very com¬ 
plicated nature, depending for its power upon the faction of variou 
riatural phenomena, the existence and nature of which were discovered at 
periods renfofe from each other, its invention cannot be assigned to any 
particular age or country, much less to any individual projector. These 
natural agents are caloric (or the matter of heat), water, and the elasticity 
of the atmosphere. • 

That water could be converted irjto vapour by the application of heat 
must have been known from the earliest periods?; but wo nave no uccount 
of mankind being aware that the vapour so generated was elastic and 
capable of exerting when compressed a powerful expansivfe force, until 
about one.hundred and thirty ye^rs before the Christian wa, when we arc 
informed that one “Hero," aGreek philosopher, residing oft^lexandria, emi¬ 
nently skilled in all the learning of that age, invented several macltines of 
great ingenuity, an account of which is contained in a work called “ Spirita- 
lia,” one of the productions of that celebrated pt-rson which have descended 
to the present time*. Among the inventions there described is a'xnachinp ' 
moved by the vajiour of water; This consistedtof a hollo^ sphere, a.^(fig. j 
sup^rted upon the tubes B) on^whieh^ttie globe revolves, "fhese 

^II ■ - - -- • -. ■ ■ - - - V, . 

* tyited by Cpmmaacifite, in ^ 
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First Steam-Engine, F{g» 

lubes are bent at right angles jtist outside the globe, having their 
ends inserted into a caldron of boiling water (D) ; there are also two other 
lubes {CC) which project from the surface of the globe at right angles to 
tlie ibrnier, bent at tbeir extremities, in opposite directions. The steam 
fjDni the caldron or boiler rushing through the hollow arms fills the globe, 
and the vapour issuing from thence through the bent tubes, acting on the 
external air in opposite directions, causes the sphere to revolve. Although 
this machine can be considered only in the light of a philosophic toy, still 
it is extremely curious, not only from its intrinsic ingenuity, but from its 
being the first machine that received motion from the elastic force of 
.. ’^.ni, • . 

T’rom the time of Hero no other notice of steam being used as a motive- 
power occurs until about the year 1002, when an account is givemin 
Malmsbury's History*, wherein it is stated, that “In the church of 
Uiieims are still extant as proofs of the knowledge of Ghebert, a public 
profrssor in the schools, a clock constructed upon mechanical principles, 
and an hydraulic organ, in which the w escaping in a surprising manner, 
Otj the force of heated fills the cavities of the instrument, and the 

brajien piires emit modulated tones through the multifarious apertures.*’ 
In what manner the steam was applied in the above place it would be 
difHcult from the limited description given of it to infer, but it is evident 
that the vapour'tfor steam) from healed Vater was applied to produce a 
certain Effect. ? • 

Tlie next account of steam being used as a mechanical agent is con¬ 
tained in Young’s Catalo^uoof Natural Philosophy+, wherein a machine 
possessing similar properties to the modern steam-engine is jilluded to in 
8 yplume of sermonsf^entitled “ Sarepta,’’ bearing the date of I5fi3, written 
by a napied Malthesius. ^ • 

-— njJ ny -* - ^ - -i- - T- - -—------ 
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In a work prinied at Leipsic about the year 1507, a descriptilAn of a 
machine is given which received motion from the power of steam. It is 
termed a ” Whirling CEhpiW' (or Ball of ^olus), and stated as being 
applicable to certain domestic puriwses. This contrivance, as wil? be seen 
fromMhe drawing (hg. 2), is nothing more thadfjNi bad imitation' of the.. 
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tioit of that philosopher, contained in the “ Spiritalia*’* were not unknown 
at that period to men of science. 

About the year 16 SoloRion DeCaiAe, a French engineer of celebrity, 
devised a machirtfe for the raising- cf water “by the action of fire,” as it 
is described^ a work published by him about, that pe^l at Frankfort, 
in which^^number ^f mechanical inventions arc detailed; The apparatus, 
as shown in fig. a^consists of ahffilow sphere nearly filled with water; 
in the top of which ie inserted a tube (27; the lower end of which descends 
nearly to the bottom of the globe, |he upper end communicati^ with the 
reservoir into which th,c water froni the globe or bciler is to he elevated; 
Ihere is also another; t^be {S) inserted pear the former, having a funnel- 
head, and furnished wth a stop-cook (F), by which the boiler is supplied 
with water. Thfr pode of operation of this machine consists in the steam 
generated m th^'f^rpba.'pressJttK upon the surface of the water, and forcing 
it upwards through the pipe (7'), wlpchis continued until the contents of 
the giobe (w) are nearly exhausted; the stop-cock is then to be opened and 
the boiler refilled with waters It-appears idso that De Cause was acquainted 
with the fact, that steam could be reduced by condensation to its ele- 
mentaiy water. 

About ten years after the date of De Cause’s invention, Giovana Branca, 
a native of Rome, applied the elastic power of steam to impart motion to 
a mill. This he effected by direetthg a blast of steam upon the vanes of 
an horizontal wheel» as showa iit our fourth figure, which was connected 
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expansive force of steam being in the inverse ratio of the space it is alliwed 
to occupy. ^ * 

In consequence of this invention Branca was thought by his country¬ 
men to have been the inventor of .steam-engine; hut although it is 
admitted*^hc was^ person of great mechanical .ingenuity, #he invention 
here spoken of vras by no Aieans original* « ^ 

After this period the pc^ver of steam became more generally' known 
among scientific men, and was applied by practical mecTianIcs in a variety 
of ingenious ways, for the raising of water above its original level, which 
we are infoVmed wassat that time a fa^iirite problem. 

In the year 1648, mention is made by the learned Bishop Wilkins, in 
work entitled ** Mathematical Magi<^*’^ of a machine of the nature of an 
CElipile,*' which he states to have been used as a species of blow-pipe 
for exerting and contracting of heat in the melting of glasses or metals/* 
and as being also applicable to many other useful and ingenious purposes. 
Bishop Wilwns is the first English writer who mentions the possibility of 
using the elasticity of steam as a motive-power^ but it is not known 
whether the machine described in the “ Mathematical Magic’* was copied 
fi*om Branca's book, or had been known in England previously to the date 
of that publication. 

But of all those to whom the invention of the steam-engine has been 
ascribed, the Marquis of Worcester, frowi his genius and eccentricity, has 
most excited our wonder and admiration. In a work which he entitled, 

“ A Century of the Names anij Scantling of such Inventions as at present 
1 can call to mind to have tried and perfected (my former notes being 
lost)’V-dated 1663, the Marqiiis lays claim to the invention of a ma¬ 
chine Jor driving up irater byjire, in which it is manifest the elastic force 
of steam is used as the motive-power. This “ Century of Inventions,’* as 
Tf rs'gt’herally called (the MS. of which is preserved among the Harleian 
papers in the British Museum), may be considered as the index or synojjsis 
of a number of extraordinary mechanical inveations, which, from the ge¬ 
neral ignorance of the principles of natural philosophy prevailing ?(t that 
period, were deemed absurd and chimerical. * 

Although there can be no doubt the same idea may be original in j-he 
minds of many persons, when engaged on the same subject, we can by no 
means agree in the op'tnion of Professor Robinson, who stales, ’* tliat the 
steam-engine was, beyond all doubt, invented by the Marquis of Worces¬ 
ter*.’* The Marquis was unquestionably a man of learning and research, 
and therefore it is scarcely possible to Suppose the inventions of Hero,' 
Briiiica, and De (Jause, or Ihe writings of Bishop Wilkinson, a contem¬ 
porary, could* have been unknown to him; consequently the Marquis’s 
claim must be limited to the ingenious and extended application of prin¬ 
ciples already known in the scientific world. 

The description upon which the claims of the Mixrquis of Worcester 
rest is contained in the 68th article of the“(Jcntury of Inventions,” 
wherein he says—I have invented an admirable and forcible way to 
drive up water by fire, not by drawing or ducking it upwards—for that 
must be, as the philosophers term it, ii{fraitpheramactwitatis,vAnQ\x \&h{it 
at such a distance; but this way hglh no bounder, if tne vessel be strong 
enough. Fori have taken a piece of a whole cannon, vTiereof the end 
was burst, and filled it three quarters full of wa^r, stopping and scrying 
up tlie broken end, as also the touch-hdie, making a constant fire under 
it; within twenty-four hours it burst, niaking«a great crack; so that, 
having a way to make my vessels so that they are strengthened by the 
force withinthe^and the one tafill after the ctfher, I ha^e seenthe waters 
I'uUjLlihe a consent stream, forty fet^ htgb; Ow vessel of water rabufied 
by firSr driveth of yoH ilre*m ha,that* tefiaa Ifca wO* k. 
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has kut to turn two eockfl, that one vessel of water being consumed, au- 
othe* begins to force and refill with'cold water*, and so successively’ the 
fire being tended and kept constant/whkjh the selfsame person may like¬ 
wise abundantly perform in the inte^m between the necessity of turning 
said ^Ocks* ^ 

This account, it must be admitted, is not very intelligible; but it should 
be reniembered the Martjuis w5ts endeavouring to obtain a patent for his 
invention, and theaefore it is ^ot to be supposca he would have described 
his plan so accurately as to have enabled a rival projector to construct a 
similar machine. But the accountds correct as far as it goes,^and coin¬ 
cides perfectly with the forcing apparatus of the engine subsequently in¬ 
vented by Savery. • 

Several ingenious mechanics haVfe endeavoured to construct a steam- 
engine on the data here given, but none have been able to accomplish it 
tKvactlyy having in some particulars fallen short of or exceeded the condi¬ 
tions contained in the description. But it wovdd be altogether unfair and 
illogical to infer, therefore, that the Marquis never constructed such a 
machine—the fact of his having done so would appear to be sufficiently 
proved by tlie circumstance of a patent being granted to him for the in¬ 
vention ; for to what end could the Marquis have taken such a step, and 
incuneJ so much trouble and expense, if no such machine had been in 
existence? The best attempts to^jealize the conceptions of the Marquis 
of Worcester are those by Millington, Galloway, and Stewart, 

Some years after the death of the Marquis of Worcester, it appears Sir 
Samuel Moreland,, an English gentleman of much ingenuity, endeavoured 
to obtain the patronage of the French Government for a plan, which he 
claimed as his own, for raising water by the force of steam. In the year 
UkS3 Sir Samuel exhibited his invention before the French Court St. 
Germains, but it does not appear his application was successful. Node,*imp.^- 
tion of this apparatus is known to be inexistence; but in all probability it 
consisted of some improved mode of actuating the water-works with which 
the French capital was ornamented; which supposition is rendered more 
probalde from the fact that a water machine of a curious construction, in¬ 
vented by Sir Samuel, was placed under the pedestal of the equestrian stat ue 
of Charles II. in the centre of the court-yard of Windsor, removed to its 
present site in 1827. Nevertheless, some valuable e«perimenls upon the 
elasticity of steam by that gentleman are preserved among the MSS, in the ^ 
British Museum, among^ which it appears he ascertained That steam would 
^ioccupy about two thousand timeo the space of its elementary water—a 
^statement coinciding very nearly with the experience of the present day, 
which has determined that water when converted into steam, occupies 
about between 1700 and 1800 times its orii^inal bulk. 

The next name on this illustrious list is that of Dr. Dennis Papin, a 
French Protestant refugee, a man of great mechanical ingenuity and 
acquirements as a pnilosopher, who was considered by his countrymen to 
Imvc been the true inventor of the steam-engine; and, without doubt, the 
most important principles of that machine owe their existence to his sug- 
geslions. J,t was Papin who first proposed the working of a piston in a 
cylinder by the alteHiate expansion and condensation of steam. He also 
invented the s^Vel-yard safety-valve ar?d the four-way cock. It appears 
the Dcctor had bpen engaged in some experiments to produce a first power 
with an air-pump, or series of pumps, worked by a water-wheel, but the 


* Thia passage has^oxcited the astonishmeui of evei^ Writer on the subject of tlio 
kteam.engine, And been considered by most authonUf* es a mechanical impos- 
■ sibilitv I this the writer cannqV^t foci" surprised at, for the condition has exactly ^ 
ulfitledj'^ the for replenishing the Sntl^ feed-boiler of s 

^^ne,^ipli cAunot except the procei# pf fQi;«|lig be actually going oa 

at the laomenf. ^ 
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frictic^n wfts found to be so great that the project was laid aside. ^He 
then tried the exploding of gunpowder for the production of a vacinim. 
but with no bettor success; till length, after many tnala and difficulties. 
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, it occtared to him a vacuum might be formed in a cylinder under a piston, 
by filling^ that vessel with steam, and thus to obtain a power from the 
atmospheric pressure by condensing the vaf^ur by the application of cold. - 
He also suggested t^t the piston might be again elevated by the direct 
force of ttie steam. This processis described by Papin, in a letter^^iven 
in the'Philosophical Trans&ctions, 1697, p. 483 ;>in which he proposes 
/* turning a.small surfafie of watei'inlo vapour by fire applied to ttie bottom 
of the cylinder that^ contains jt, which v»]^ur* forces up the plug (or 
piston) in the cylinder to a considerable heig^ and which, as the vapour 
condenses (the water cools again when^aken the fire), descends again 
by air pressure, and is applied to raise water out of the mine,” 

Here, then, we have not*only the principle of the atmospheric engine, 
which is worked by the pressure of •the atmosphere acting against a 
vacuum produced by the condensation of steam, but also that of the high- 
pressure engine, which derives its motive-power from the expansibility of 
the vapour forcing up a piston against the atmospheric pressure. There¬ 
fore it would appear the inventions of Papin are more valuable and claim 
a higher regaixl than those of any other individual whose name has been 
associated with the steam-engine in its earlier stages. 

The force of the atmospheric pressure had been discovered about the 
year 16110 by a disciple of the celebrated Galileo of Pisa, named Evange¬ 
lista Torricelli, who, while endeavoimng to account for the fact ot not 
being able to raise a column of water hy a common pump to a greater 
height than thirty feet, conceived in a happy moment that the water was 
compelled to rise in the pump-barrel in consequence of a vacuum being 
formed above it by the drawing up of the purtip piston; which theory 
Tonicelli afterwards verified by experiment with a column of mercury, 
in wliich lie ascertained that the pressure of the atmosphere was equaf to 
11 column of about thirty inches of mercury, or one of about thirty-foiip 
feet of water of an equal base. • 

Having, therefore, at this period all the principles discovered and abroad 
in the scientific world which enter into the construction of the steam- 
engine—namely, the elastiycity of the steam by Hero, the atmospheric 
pressure by Torricelli, arid .the working of a piston in a cylinder by the 
alternate expansion and condensation of steam, by Papin*—it is manifest 
the claims to originality of all thosewhosti names hav^heen given to the 
ditferent forms and arrangements of the Steam-engine, subsequently to the 
inventions of Papin, must be confined to ingenious combinations of those 
principles -in some of which, be admitted, appear as great power 

oi'genius and intellect as could be evinced hy any original invention. 

Tnesc different inventions and discoveries tended to diffuse Jhe knoy- 
lecige of steam power amongst scientific men,and tq render its applicability 
to mechanical purples niore apparent.. Prom the increasing depth of our 
mines and the corresponding dilficnlty and expense of draining them, 
strong inducements were held out to mechanical projectoi*s to devise some 
adequate ajid economical power to meet the iucreasinii demand for labour. 
These circumstances, we nfay suppose, called into existence the steam- 
engine invented by Captain Thomas Savery, a seafaring gentleman of 
great mechaifical ingonuity, for which he obtained a patent in the year 

M698. » 

The diagram (fig\5) is a representation of Sayery*s engine, in which it 
will be perceived, that the steam generatorconsists of two boilers, a, a', in 
a, the larger of the two, the water is vapourized, the \other is used as a 
subsidiary or feed-boiler, to lupply the principal one with heated water. 
The apparatus for anplying the steam consists of tvro -hollow oval vessels 
or receivers (C C'), upper%nds o^which commudeate with the large 
boiler hy IIW horizontal and B', and theirl^Wer ends with the 

braBOTes^jb Z/) of thejjiCnical pipe (^r). The eommuhication between 
the receivers'and the/Soiler can be opened or shut off at pleasurc^ljy a 
valve called the ‘ regulator,’ which works at *of the boiler, and 
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la moved by the handle (P); one end of the vertical pipe descends ij)to the 
mine, and is termed the suction pipe. The upper end is called the 
forcing or reduction pipe, lln the branches of this vertical pipe 
are fdlir valves, (1, 2, 3, 4,) all of w^ich open upward^. A short distance 
abpvedhe receivers is placed a cisterri (y) attached to the force pipe, from 
wmch it is supplied with water. From the bottom of the cistem proceeds 
a small pipe, having a cock at its end, wlti'ch can b^ opened or shut by the , 
handle (FI), and is so contrived that it be brought to play in turns 
over each of the receivers. G’ is a pipe by which the feed-boiler (aO 
is supplied with water from the foroe-pipe (a;), regulated by a cock at F» 
and (A) is a bent tube with a cock at (i), by which the steam-boiler is 
replenished with water from the small one. The level of the water in 
the great boiler is ascertained by ¥he gauge-cocks, w, n', which are two 
pipes of unequal length inserted into that vessel/the end of the shorter 
descending about one-third from the top of the boiler, and the aperture 
of the other to one-third from its bottom, it being necessary that the steam- 
boiler should never be less than one-third, nor more than two-thirds i^ull of 
water. Therefore, on opening the gauge-cocks, should waterissue from both 
of them, it is plain the boiler would be more than two-thirds full, but if 
steam from both be emitted, it would be evident the level of the water had 
descended below the aperture of the lower gauge-cock; but when steam 
is discharged hrom the upper cock agd water from the lower one. then the 
water in the boiler is nearly at the proper level. This apparatus is fre¬ 
quently applied to steatn-boders at the present day. There is also a gauge- 
cock {M) inserted into the*feed-boiler, the end of which readies nearly to 
the bottom of that vessel, so that when steam is discharged from it, the 
engine-man is informed that the feeding-water is nearly exhausted, and 
therefore turns the cock (F). by which a supply from the force-piiie is 
■^b 4a ined, through the pipe(G). When the water has descended in the 
principal boiler below the level of Ihe lower gauge-cock, the tire is urged 
under the feed-boiler, and the steam generated in tliat vessel having no 
mode of escape, presses upon the surface of the water, and forces it up tlie 
pipe (K) into the great boiler, until water is discharged from llie up^ier 
gauge-cock; whjn that is the case, the cock (/) is then to be closed, and 
the fire under the feed-boiler allowed to slacken. The above is a descrip¬ 
tion of the principal parts of Savery’s engine. We will now proceed to 
consider its mode of operation. 

The fires being lighted under the boilers, andiSeam of sufficient strengfli 
generated in (A), the handle oflhc reg^ulator is to be turned, and the steam 
allowed to ilow*into either one of the receivers (c) through the horizont'T" 
pipe B. At first the steam will be condensed by the cold surface of tiuit 
vessel, but when it has attained the temperature of yie vapour, the air 
which it contained will be forced out through the*valve (I) into the 
eduction^ipe, and the interior of the receiver will be occupied by a pure 
steam. The flow of steam from the boiler is then u> be shut off from (Q, 
and turned into (CO, and the condonsing-fock from the cistern (K) 
brought to play on the receiver (C), the sudden effusion of cold water will 
abstract the heat from tlie steam and condense it, leaving a v|cuum in that 
vessel. Into this vacuum the air contained in thef suction-pipe will now- 
rush, lifting the valve (2), (whibh opens upward,) and in consequence of ^ 
its increased expantion, it will no longer balance the-^atmosphevic pres¬ 
sure on the surface of the water in the mine below, Winch will therefore 
ascend in the suction-pipe, and partly fill th((,receiver. In the meantime, 
a vacuum having been formed by the same process in the othgr receiver, 
(C^)] 'ahd a similar effect produced, the steam is to again turned into' 
(Ci Wh'Creit acts upon the 8urfacfl?aof tlifi^^ater with great force, and 
it from the receiver, through the into tho^ednetbn-pipe 

(JO. Alter aU the water has been driven from tn, its place .wil^ be'^dtcu- 
by steam as before. The handle {P) of the regulating valvb is then 
tQrbe turned, andiML from the b<^er allowed to flow into ((?), by 
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^which Ifcie water from that vessel will, in like manner, be forced up 
through the eduction-pipe, and the condensing-cock, as before, brought to 
pl^ over the receiver (o'), ,* 

Thus, while the wQjter is being rawqd from the mine into one of the 
receivers, fty the formation of a vacuum, it is expelled from the othsr by 
the exnansive force oftlje steam, smd so the alternaHon is coniinued. 

• We have tlius briefly considered*tlie principal working-parts and mode 
of operation, of the finet sleam-epgine which had teen practically applied 
on any extended scale in this country, or indeed in Europe, and wliich un¬ 
questionably did, to a considerable exient, realize the uitentions<Df the 
projector. But from the difliculties attending ihe construction of engines 
upon Savery’s principle, owing to the imskilfulness of the artisans at that 
time, the defects inherent in the machine itself, as well as the expense 
attending its application, the adoption of these engines for the draining 
of mines was very limited, and ultimately they were laid aside alto¬ 
gether. 

It has been already shown, that the action of Slavery’s engine was two¬ 
fold, In the first instance the water was raised from the mine, as far as 
the atmospheric pressure would admit, and from thence that the fluid was 
driven upwards by the direct foi*ce of the steam,—now the alniosphenc 
pressure being equal to the weight of a column of water of 33.(ir>3;i0 feet 
only, therefore, (supposing the vacuurs formed in the receiver 1o be per¬ 
fect,) the engine could not be placed at a greater height about the water 
to be raised. But, in consctpiebce of a certain portion of heated water 
always remaining in the receivers, which, not behig subject to atmospheric 
pressure, would vapourize at a veiy low temperature, it was found in prac¬ 
tice, that the atmospheric pressure was equal to a column of water twenty- 
six i^t only—plus the vapour remaining in the receiver ; and consequently, 
the engine could not be placed at a greater height about the water toV/' 
raised than twenty-six feet. Secondly, in forcing the water from the 
receiver up into the cduction-pipe, steam generated at the boding point, 
could effect nothing, it being equal only to the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere, therefore, in order 4.0 elevate a column of water to a heiglit of 
thirty ieet above the levelof the engine, it was necessary tp raise the steam 
to an elasticity equal to twice tluil of the atmosphere, or to a force 
exerting thirty pounds upon the square inch, and so onWbr every increase 
of height to whicli it was rgquired to elevate the water; but, in increasing 
the elasticity of the steam, its temperature and that of the water from 
Vvhicii it was generated, became alsc*greatly increased, the effect of which 
WHS to weaken and ultimately destroy the metal of the boiler and the joints . 
of the pipes, which, together with the danger arising from theK'lasticity 
of the steam, constituted serious objections to the adoption of tliose 
engines. 

The waste of fuel, to^ was enormous ; it will be vemetnbered, that in the 
wo^king of the engine, it was required, in the first place, to fill the receiver 
with steam,*but to effect thrdt object it became nece-^sary to raise the tem¬ 
perature of those vessels to that of the v’tpour. Then, in order to jn-oduce 
a vacuum within them, the receiver had to be cooled by a sliowcr of water 
from the condensing cistern, and then being immediately filled with water 
from the mine, tfley were rentlerod almosf perfectly cold. In this state 
the sleatb from thy boiler was again turned into them, to force up the 
water; but before it could produce any effect, it became necessary that the 
surface of the water, and the^ioitionof the receiver occupied by the steam, 
yhould be raised to the temperature of tlie vapour; tins again caused an 
enormous waste of heat, as th^ steam conluuied to be condensed until an 
equilibriiam of temperature w^'uafFecttfd, 


^ [To be continued.] 
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MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AN3) FLAG-OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 

% 

ADDENDA TO THE MEMOlf. OF SIR FRHDERXC& PONSOND^ 

By an accidental amission in the Memoir oif the late Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby, which appeared in our last'*Number, the employment of that 
lamented officer as Governor and Comrpander-in-Qhief at Malta (having 
previously commanded at Corfu), which o£fice he held for a period of nine 
years from 1827 to October 183^ was not adverted to. Sir Frederick 
returned to England in 1836, having discharged the functions of that im¬ 
portant government—latterly somewhat distifrbed by the prevailing sys¬ 
tem of “ agitation**—in a spirit of fiiingled firmness and conciliation, which 
gained him the affection and respect of the inhabitants and troops, and 
entitled him to the approbation of his own country. 

Sir Frederick Ponsonby was married m the year 1825 to Lady Emily 
Charlotte Bathurst, second daughter of the late Earl Bathurst, and has left 
six children, the youngest born since his decease. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

BELGIUM. 

The Belgian Army consists at the prJsent moment of 24 regiments ; 
namely, 12 regiments of Infantry of the Line, of 44,983 rank and file; 
3 regiments of Sharpshooters, of 9,327; and 9 hegiments of Infantry of 
the Reserve of 24,014, besides 2,037 rank and file in detached eompjuiics. 
The Cavalry is composed of 7 regiments, of which there are 2 regiments 
wi^Chasseurs, mustering 2,968 men; 2 of Jlulans, 2.968 ; and 2 of Cuiras¬ 
siers, of 1,529. The Artillery consists of 3 regiments, in all 8,7G7 «ttrong. 
These troops, in conjunction with tiie Staff, Engine<5rs, Gend'armerie, &c.. 
form a total force of about 100,000 men. It should, however, be observed 
that the Reserve is by no means in an organized state. The Belgian 
corps of officers jeonsists of 3 Generals, I8l (-olonels, Lieutenanl-('*olonols, 
and Majors, and 2,048 Captains, and First and Second-Lieutenants. The 
Dutch Army, on the other hand, is officered by 65 Generals, 209 (.‘olonels, 
Lieutenant-Colonels, and Majors, and 1,962 Captains and Lieutenants.— 
(Brussels, 28th March.) 

AUSTRIA. 

THE CAVALRY, 
u i* . . 

This branch of the Army consists of 8 regiments of Cuirassiers, 6 of 
Dragoons, 7 of Light Horse, 11 of Hussars, and 4 of Hulans, independently 
of a regiment of Hussars, denominated the “ Szekjer”—Frontier-Hussars; 
to which, in time of war, the Dragoons of the Stan are added. 

The twelve regiments of Hussars are recruited entirely from Hungary 
and Transylvania. The Hulan^are drawn in great part from Galhcia, 
and are armed not only with a sabre, short musket or carbiue, and pistols, 
but with a lance, on which latter account they ard* often called “ I.anzen- 
reiter,** a. e.,//7jfe/‘a/»Vw, lance-rtders. The'complement* of a regiment of 
Dragoons or Cuirassiers is composed, in time of peace, of six sefuadrons ; 
and that of a regiment of Light Horse, Hussars, or Hulans, of eight. Each 
regiment has an equal number of officers; bv-t in the case of the Cuirassiers 
and Dragoons, the number of privates and horses is less than ki the Hus¬ 
sars, Hulans, and Light Horse. , i* 

In time of war, a squadron rescue^ is formed for every Cavalry 
regiment in the service, and officered.•oisSfeji same footing ag other 
'sqviadrons; but the number of privates and hwses is greater: at^the 
safioe time, the privates of every squadron throughout the Cavalry are 
mounted, and is augmented accordingly, as the exigencies 
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'of the Service dictate. Two squadrons form a division ; but the first, or 
“ Colonel’s division*' has no field ofRecr at it,^head ; the command devolv¬ 
ing upon the oldest Captain in the re^fimenU The second, or Lieutenant- 
Coloners division, is oommanded by thd Lieutenant-Colonel himself: and 
in every.regiment of Cuirassiers or Dragoons, the Major has the thifd, or 
Major’s division, under him. Tntjiose regiments ol’Tiight Horse, Hussars, 
tind Hulans, which contain four divisions, the liitfit Major commands the 
third, and the second Major, the fourth division; hence they are designated 
the first and the second Major’s divisions.” 

The Colonel is commandant both of the Cavalry as vrell as the lAfantry 
. regiments. Each squadroi^is subdivided into two wings, or four detach¬ 
ments fz'tige), and is in command of th^ first Captain, wdio has everything 
that relates to the victualling, equipment, &c., of his squadron, under his 
immediate charge; th? details being conducted by a Quartermaster, or 
“ IVarhtmpnter*’ One wing of the squadron is under the s[)ecijil control 
and management of the first Captain, while the other is committed to the 
second Captain. Every wing has its fir-st and second Lieutenant; each of 
whom has a ewg or detachment under him; and every detachment is again 
subdivided into three corporalships. The second Cajdain, us well as every 
other Captain and Subaltern in the regiment, is under the orders of the 
first Captain, and is bound to obey and aid him at all times. 

The “ Dragoons of the Statf,” wdawli arc raised in time of war, consist 
of one or more divisions ; the dpty which they have lo pciforni, extends 
to acting as orderlies at head-quaiters, and in the store and etpiqjment 
departments, furnishing escorts for the baggage and storekeeper’s train, 
c'^corling the Staff on recognizances, and attending the I'rovost-Geiieral 
(Gej/(irai-Gf>w<i/tigrr) in pursuit of ]>lunderors and other (offenders. The 
enlis'tment of any but native-horn subjects into the Light Horse, Hussi^rs, 
and Hulans, is ^eoinlly forbidden. 

AFRICA. 


CHOICE OV SEASON FOR AN AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. 

Upoji an investigation of the campaigns of the Roriiaus in Africa, it 
will be found that Metcllus and Marius always chose the spring as the 
season for commencing operations against Numidia, wilich comprised tiio 
districts to the north and ,past of (brtn, the site of ancient Constantine: 
yet in these operations they had all the towns along the coast, no less than 
the abundant resources, winch the ri^h piovmce of Africa alibrded them, 
to second them. They advanced through the exten&ivt* valleys that skirt • 
the Atlas, and were enabled to make their circuitouK way round <his great 
rampart of Africa; while the French, who arc not masters of Tunis, as 
the Iloniaiis were, arc compelled to travel se this mountain. After repeated 
attempts, Metellus and JV'larius ultimately accomplished their object. 

Aulus Poslumius, on l!ie contrary, who undertook a winter campaign, 
during the Jugurthine war,«net with a total overthrow. He marched to 
Suthul, orGuelma. as it is now called, faking his way aeros.s the plains, 
at a time when the periodical fall of rain had converted them inloswamps. 
Here his antagonists fell upon him, cut off his commuiueations. and at 
length forced hinl tp surrendet with all Ufs troops, and pass under the 

yoke. * j * 

It would be irrelevant to quote the example of Cassar, who reached the 
African shore at the close of ^December, and landed at Leptis on the 1st 
of January; inasmuch as his operations were carried on in the fiat sandy 
plains of the province of Byza'^ena, part of the present territory of Tunis, 
which age a fertile region spriAg as well as winter: and here it 

mawba remarked, th'at the B'e;^s of Tunis make choice of winter for their, 
hostile operations,—a proof that neither the climate nor seasons, 

nor the means of subsSting troops, or the manners and customs of this 
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quarter of the globe, have undergone any striking change duringVhe last^ 
two thousand years. Caesar.forced Scipio to give him battle at Thapsus 
on the 4th of April, for he had nothing so much to dread with his hardy 
veterans, and his Gallic and Italian horse, astherheat, and consequent 
waiti of water and forage ; hence his impatience to bring the campaign 
to a close. * r • 

The expeditions which St. Lewis undertook against Tunis, in the sum'- 
mer months, and Charles the Fifth against Algiers, towards the end of 
autuipn, proved disastrous failures. On the whole, we are warranted in 
concluding, that no season is softpt for any enterprise in this quarter as 
the spring. If a General leave Bona in the beginning of April, liis troops 
will be favoured by a genial climate, and may prosecute operations without 
apprehension from the state of the weather; but if, as some have insisted 
upon, July be chosen for the purpose, the climate alone will put one-third 
at least of the combatants hors de combat in the brief space of a few days ; 
for the epidemics originating with the exhalations from the swampy sod, 
are quite as vimlent at this period of the year as the aria caiiva which 
hangs over Rome and the Pontine Marshes, 

THE TOWN. 

Constantineh stands upon a steep mass of rock, and extends over a 
spacious acclivity which leads roi*nd to the bridge. It is lnaces^il)le on 
every side except thatof Ciniiat-Ati; at all other points it is encompassed 
by a deep ravirre, through whicli the Rumniel flows. It has all t lie ap¬ 
pearance of a Spanish town: the majority of the houses liave seveial 
stories, and are provided with windows. A c-msulerable number of the 
dwellings are embosomed in plantations, and I was told, that every in¬ 
habitant possessed of a certain decree of affluence, has a garden attached 
his residence, on which he bestows much ])ains. #A#onsiderable pro- 
poition of the houses are constructed with immense blocks of stone, which 
have been abstracted from Roman ruins, and are cc^ered with msciiplions. 
The town has four gates; “ Bab-el-Canlurah,” (the gate ortho bridge,) 
which leads to the elevated plateau of Mansul ah, on which we found some 
Roman ruins, and modern structures of a very humble description', in one 
of which the Duke de Nemours took up his abode. Tlie head-quarters 
were cstablished^in a straw hut on this spot. The second gate is calle<l 
** Bab-el-Rahhab,” (the market-gate,) and leads to the hill Ciuliat-Ati; 
the others are “ Bab-el-Dshabiah” (gate of the crowd), and “ Hah-cl- 
Wad'* (the river-gate). No sight of the two last can be gained excepting 
from the plateau of Mansurah, which lies opposite to them. 

' Con.stkntineh is defended by several batteries; one of them lies next 
the Bab-el-Cantarah gate, another next the Hab-eMlahliab. anti a tliird 
on the Kassobah, or citadel; below which was a fourth, whereon several 
four-and-twenty pounders were mounted. Independently of these defences, 
all the walls and houses adjoining the Hal)-el-(Jantarah gate,ou wlncth our 
assault was made, were filled with Turks and'Kabyles, who opened a well- 
directed fire upon us whenever we came within reach. But we were 
baffled by a far more inveterate foe without, an<J this at a time when we 
had not more than three thoii^sand men fit for service. The snow fell in 
masses; the cold was unendurable: the frost of Riwsia and the mire of 
Poland fought against us under the sky of Africa.t We had^biivst the 
outer gate ; the engineers, de.stined to force the inner one, were unable to 
stand to their work; the storming-party, tomposedof five picked com¬ 
panies of the 63rd and 59th Regiments, were ordered back ; and in another 
four-and-twenty hours we were all in full Tetreat.-‘^(From the correspon¬ 
dence of a German officer in the fVenclr-ficVvice,) 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THK EDITOR OF THE UNITED rfKRViCK JOURNAL. 

' - -L 

* 

Sir John Cameron resp^^cling the BattleJof Bnmco. 

' Mr. Editor, —Having noticed in the United Service Journal of last 
month, a long and conftised stateihent on the Battle of Busaco, by Major 
Mackie, (then probably a Subaltern,) of the 88th Regiment, in whi^ih my 
name is most unceremoniously and unmercifully introduced by that Officer, 
I shall for the present content myself with observing, that, when he (Major 
Mackie) shall have proved by evidence-tnot by assertion and declamation, 
which, notwithstanding the complacency evinced by him, can never be 
“ sufficient evidence’’ to convince—that the 9th British Regiment did not 
attack and drive the enemy from a rock eminence, which overlooks the 
back of the ridge of the Sierra to the right of, or within the ground allotted 
to the 3rd Division, it will be time enough to reply to that portion of this 
Officer’s remarks which have reference to my statements, without enter¬ 
ing into liu* question, as to whether the eminence fiom which the 9lh 
British Regiment was asserted to have driven the enemy was to the 
extreme right of the 3rd Division, or between the right centre and the 
74th Regiment on the very extreme right; it must be admitted that, if it 
were the summit of the Sierra overlooking the back of the ridge behind 
which a road ran parallel to the crest of the Siejra, that Picton’s right, or 
right centre (which as to the results, is the same thing), would have been 
coniiiromiscd, had not the attack, or a similar one, taken effect. 

Tlie French are loo wary, and too well up to their trade, not to have fed 
and suppoiU'd a column established on a point so important. » 

Discussion woiUd^lfc without point and useles.s, until i! be proved that the 
evidence altoady adduced is fallacious, and that no attack by the 0th was 
luatle ii]>on the ^i##h in lorce, upon an eminence overlooking and 
commamliiig a road paiallel to. and in roar of the crest of the Sierra. 

1 may here add, thut the 74th Regiment was not posted on the extreme 
light dr the 3id Division, and that tlie 5th Division did*not fight at an 
intermediate point between Picton's right and left fla;jk, as eonlidentJy 
aflhmed by Major Mackie, and so very ingeniously placed m his sketch of the 
ground, to suit lus own pufiiose of disparaging Uie distinguished services 
ol tlie Uiller Division on that memorjble occasion. 

f sliall leel obliged to you to give place to this letter in your next 

Number. , 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

J. C'ameuov, Colonel 9th Regiment. 

Apul ]5lh, 1837. LientenanbGenerak 

Omisfiion of iho Medical Deparlment frorn the last Brevet. 

Mr. Editor, —Your .Tournal being always open to give publicity to 
suggestions circulated Jto promote the welfare of his Majesty's Service, 
may 1 request )oq will have the goodness \p insert the follow-ing observa¬ 
tions which have arisen from tlie circumstance of the Medical Department 
of the Army having been passed over in the distributio*n of promotion by 
the late Brevet. 

The candidate for a MedictA appointment must have been occupied, at 
Rast, six yfears in learning his profession. This can only be accomplished 
at a considerable expanse. • ^ 

The C.onimissary i,s not onlj spped an expensive preliminary education, 
biiU'% hat fj more valuable, by Deing qualified to enter the Army younger,- 
he saves several years, fluring which he is receiving pay in the public ser¬ 
vice, and obtains promotion at an earlier age. 
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In proof of this aBsertion, I subjoin a statement* of the course of 
education required by the Director-General of the Army Medical Depart¬ 
ment’to quality candidates*’for-admission into the Service. On his 
appointment to a regiment, eitnw immediately or soon afti>r he lias 
entered the Army, the Medical officer gradually becomes acquainted with 
the sentiments, habits, and character of the soldier, by which alone he 
becomes qualified for tlie execution of his professional duties. He em¬ 
barks with his regiment for foreign sAvice; lands, during w^ar, on the 
enemy’s coast; shares the fatigues, privations, hardships, and dangers of 
the field, and in action he is often* under fire ; whilst in the hospital he is 
exposed to every contagion. 

The Medical Department repeatedly received the thanks of the Duke of 
Wellington during the Peninsular War. 

The Commissariat under the protection of the Treasury has received an 
ample share of promotion in the late Brevet, which has been denied to the 
Medical department. 

London, April, 1837. M. D., AN old Campaigner. 


Service in India4 

Mu. Editor,— Permit me to avail myself of a page in your widely-cir¬ 
culated Journal, to arouse tlie attcyition of every Briton who has relation 
or friend under the banners of the Merchant Kings of Hindostan, who is 
now, or has been, sacrificing friends, country, and health, to secure a com¬ 
petency, and return to liis native land. While it is acknowledged by all 
conversant with the military affairs of India that something must he done 
to increase the prospect of promotion in tlie junior ranks, the Court of 
Directors have thrown out a bait merely to stop the mouths of a few of 
—most unfortunate hoary-headed subalterns captains-*-vide 

Enlargement of the lletiring Pension Regulatioiw “Which is by all 

considered useless for the end proposed. A lew may ^cept of tlie paltry 
income offered for twenty-three years’ service ; buflS they will in all cases 
hold the rank of captain or subaltern, the lino ])romotion is not increased 
thereby. The stagnation rests at the lop of the list, and must reruaiu 
while the present regulations are in force. The bait to field-officers must 
be better gilded. • Many are men of first-rate abilities—all are accpiainted 
with native prejudices and habits—some, fronj delicacy of conslilution, or 
the result of disease contracted by climate, .are unequal to the active duties 
of a soldier’s life; and let me ask why might not such as have ability and 
- inclination be transferred to civil appointments now bestowed on hoys 

let looj.c from school,” and thus relieve the Army List of some dead 
weight ? 

Military men have made good collectors, judges, magistrates, and 
governors, ere that incubus the Civil List was giv^n to cramp the resources 
of the country by its exorbitant and disproportionate allowances. Hav¬ 
ing suggesteil the hkelihood’of accelerating promotion witiiout adding to 
the catalogue of “Government disbursements," 1 shall now proceed to 
a point whicli humanity alone ought to concede, and which would, if 
granted, help to brighten our withering hopes, and kindle gratitude m 
many a “wasted form.’* I allude to'thc obligation of serving up all 
time spent in Euvope on sick certificate. I shall take, for wstance, w 
subaltern wounded in action,or it may be the effects of a residence in pes¬ 
tilential jangles, obliged at an early peripd of his service to seek, on 
medical certificate, a restoration to health in his native climehe returns, 
atkl may again, ere his period of service half completed, be forefid tc 
leave his profession and prospects vni a simUar errand. 

Meanwhile his duly is performed by Ids brother officers* and the Com- 

* Thift formula, 'which u lengthy, want of room eor^traiiis «s to omit; but we 
shall endeavour to give it, either entire or in substance, in a future X^umber.^Kn. 
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pany pocket the difference of pay* that is to say, save the Indian allow¬ 
ances, giving the sick officer English pay* during his absence from his 
regiment, and a free passage home—if ^of tHe rank of subaltern, his out¬ 
ward pasoege he must himself defray; We shall now perceive that the 
Governnfient with the subaltern are on pretty even terms as to nfoney 
matters, though the snbkltern mxxsif get into debt returning, unless paid by 
Ihe military fund, which he can only be entitled'*to once, Tlie Govern¬ 
ment with a Captain save the wlfole of his allowances (Indian) during his 
absence; and as with the subaltern, his brother officers perform his^Iuty. 

The effect, then, of this regulation on promotion appears to be, that 
however much the sick officer may desire to give his place to abler hands, 
he is unable to retire, bis period of service must be completed—he goes 
backward and forward on sick certificate, his duty falling on his more 
fortunate comiaJes—promotion is retarded, grumbling ensues—discontent 
follows. It may be argued that if sick leave is included in the period of 
service, there would be numerous malignerous. Leave that, I answer, to 
th^ s-irgoons. Sick certificates and death are at present pretty nearly 
synonymous terms. Medical certificates may be modified—a trial of the 
(>ape may be first insisted on; but whatever arrangement maybe thought 
necessary on this head, let the period of service be calculated from arrival 
in India, including all leave on medical certificate afterwards. Old sickly 
officers at the head of regiments, so Numerous now, would thus find an 
asylum on the Pension List, pr *3hoidd he forced to invalid. 

In the corps to which I am attached more tlian one officer has returned 
to pAirope three times on medipal certificate, and several twice. These — 
at least several of them—from old age and debility of constitution, ere they 
can have completed twenty-three years of service, must be considered as 
di'^qualified for the active duties of their prolession, though all the ti.«e 
occupying Ihe phic#of efficient officers. 

Take, for example, a Major who has been to England three times on 
medical certificate, ati^ the senior Captain of bis corps not once, the for¬ 
mer must actually be thirty-one years in the service before he can retire — 
the promotion of the latter’is thereby, I say, unjustly delayed ; and as lie 
probably is a family man, he cannot retire on the pittance of his rank— 
what a different prospect to him and to his regiment h^d the Major been 
permitted to retire, or forced to invalid nine years sooner, or, in other 
words, at the completion df twenty-two years from his arrival in India, 
including, of course, leave on inedicaj ceititicate. 

Having thus viewed the reculalion as affecting others, let us novv look 
how it bears on the sickly officer himself. He has lost his health in the 
service of his employers—it may have been caused by various circum¬ 
stances too numerous in the life of an Indian officer to require particular¬ 
izing here—and he is now doomed, after perhaps severe suffering for years, 
to find his return to hoilie postponed in proportion exactly to the number 
and duration of his furloughs on medical certificate, which is only granted 
after minute investigation into the state of his health by the Medical 
Hoard, a Medical Committee, or Superintending Surgeon, and sometimes 
by all of these’ciiecks. »There is no service in the world where, in addition 
to the chances o.^wounds, or ileafh in batVIe, common to all soldiers, so 
much n^k of another nature is incurred. The Indian officer has to lace 
an invisible and ofi’en invincible enemy in the junglS malaria—ordered 
with his company to march, he braves that death a thousand times more 
appalling than the din of figlJt, where, surrounded by his comrades, encou¬ 
raged by ihe very wildness of strife, tlie spirit-stirring sound of martial 
music, with “ all the*pomp anfl circurpstance of war,*' he heeds not, feels 
not danger; but conapanionless V) "trace the forest’s shady scene,’* for 
race'dhs t(f be unblessed with the sound of his native tongue, stretched, 
perhaps, on a bed of sickness, attended only by semi-barbarous hands—the 
mind recoiling on itself—enjoyment, society, friends, far away—these arc 
the evils peculiar to our Service. 
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His Majesty's troops are seldom or never detached in small parties, but 
when they are, the oflficer (tommandin^ them has kindred sympathies 
around him, hears his own langij'afre spoken, and sees his countrymen 
besidp him. Sound then, Mr. Editor, a note of *^compassion* tor your 
banished friends—sound it loud and high, till it be re-echoed from each 
bosom that mourns a son, a brother, a Rinsman, 6r a lover exiled—sound 
it till the Leadenhall kirfgs are melted into brightenjng the present hope¬ 
less prospects of a once 

t JoM.Y Cadkt, ahfj six years Subscriber to the U. S. J. 

Camp, Penangtoday, 2nd September, 1836. 


The Vohinteeriinj System in India, 

Mr. Editor, —A great deal has been written of late about the relief of 
corps from foreign stations, and especially pointing out the hardships and 
injustice of leaving regiments so long in India; all of which I fully ac¬ 
knowledge. I also entirely coincide with the able aiticle in your Novem¬ 
ber Number, which, in the excellent plan proposed of a kind of triple relief, 
lays down ten years as the longest period which a regiment should be kept 
in India, (having gone there direct,) in lieu of the hitherto cruel system of 
banishment for eighteen, twenty,and twenty-five years at a stretch. But, 
after all, this would only prove a partial benefit, viz.: to the officers and 
the few men who might return with them,, unless the system of volunteer¬ 
ing were materially altere^l also. 

What is the use of lamenting the expatriation and separation from their 
families of men for so many years in a country, the climate of which pre¬ 
vents the return of most of them: and what is the use of devising reme¬ 
dies for such a crying evil, by shortening the slay of corps in India, if 
every possible inducement is Iield out to prevent tho^ very men from ac¬ 
companying thoir regiments to their native land, when their Indian service 

is at its close, by ottering them all, without distinction as to age, a bounty 
to volunteer into other corps? Indeed there is now no preventive what¬ 
ever to men’s volunteering, the only distinctidn made being that men of 
positively bad characters are debarred receiving any bounty. This, how¬ 
ever, is no prohibition; and thus old and young, good and bad, volunteer 
alike: and the climate most probably soon terminates the life of many 
who might, had they accompanied their legimc.its to England, have served 
their King for many years, and passed the winter of their days in comfort 
with their Iricnds, But this is merely a consequence to themselves. 

The public also, I maintain, suffers considerably from the same cause. 
Most oi fSiese men had probably served in India with other regiments for 
many years, and acquired all the dissolute habits and relaxed notions of 
discipline incidental to a long residence in a tropical climate: these they 
carry with them to practise in their new cojps, ()H.Thaps lately arrived m 
the country,) which they soon manage to inoculate with their own sys¬ 
tem ; or, should it previously have been anytime in India, they act as a 
strong reinforcement and adddion to an evil already undermining the dis¬ 
cipline and morale of the regiment. ^ ■ 

In this respect, I maintain, tlie service at large sufferj severely ; and I 
am well aware that a good batch of 100 or 150 reciuits would be a far 
more acceptable reinforcement to a regiment in India than the same 
number of old stagers in the shape of volunteers; the former being easily 
managed and moulded into proper habits, afid, at-all events, not likely for 
some time to acquire the dissolute propensities of the latter. 

All this might be easily remedied by proiubiting rten volunteering after 
passingthe age of twenty-eight, or Being^eightor ten years in the country ; 
all under that period of service may be considered as very young soldiers, 
and would consist chiefly of recruits who had joined their regiments after 
its arrival in India, and vfho might be allowed to volunteer without the 
tjsk of their assisting to demoralize other regiments: while those from 
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which they volunteered would still retain in their ranlcs, for many years, 
some of their best and most efficient men, instead of returning to England 
mere skeletons, and even those skeletons K*ard]y worth a straw. 

The last regiment from India has^now been in England upwards of 
eight months, and, T understand, is not complete jn its numbers ev%n yet. 
The head-quarters corfsists almost wholly of recruits without arms, nearly 
all the old soldiers (few enough certainly), and some of the earlier recruits 
being detached; and thus the fegiment is, and must for some time yet, be 
completely ineffective, and even when effective, must, like all others simi¬ 
larly circumstanced, remain for raany'^ears an entirely new and raw regi¬ 
ment of boys. 

As for any expense that might be iacurred by bringing regiments home 
—freightage is now so much cheaper than formerly, that I conceive such 
additional expense could be but trifling, and that even it would be saved 
by the diminution of deaths that will be the result compared to the present 
casualties, arising chiefly from the dissipated lives led and bad examples 
set iiy the old stagers, leaving alone the immense gain to the Government 
and the Service, by tlie much higher and more effective stale of discipline 
in which regiments in India could then be kept than hitherto. 

These few remarks have been hastily written, and although volumes 
might be added, I have not time to enter more minutely into the subject ; 
I nevertheless trust they will attra^ the notice of those v\hose aim and 
object it should be to render .the Service as efficient as possible in every 
quarter of the globe. lean only say that, in ,my o]»inion, it is a subject 
which merits the deepest consideration and attention, and which I hope 
to see more closely investigated by some abler contributor to your pages 
than— Testis. 


• Naval Si^?uds, 

Mr. Editor,— -I have invented a system of signals which will, in my 
opinion, surpass in several points the best now in use, which T believe is 
Captain Marryat's, and with his T will compare mine. 

(Japtain M. requires sixteen different I require only five different 

flags and duplicates of them ; say, in all. ten flags. 

Captain M. cannot repeat a number twice ; for instance, he cannot make 
11,22, and so on; lean; and 1 can make 212, 1111, and a great 

many other numbers, by noisting only two flags, whilst Captain M. requires 
a flag for each cipher. I can go as far as 21,998 with far fewer exceptions 
than Captain M. can ; and I can make 21,998 by hoisting only four flag? ; 
1 can make 21,819 with only three flags. I can make tlie corjimunication 
given as an example in the beginning of Captain M.’s code with twenty- 
eight flags ; he requires to hoist thirty-three flags. 

Ido not wish it iq be understood that I can make every number; for 
instance, I cannot make 9998, 6667, as I cannot repeat a number three 
times, but I can make 9966, 8877, and so on, which Captain M. cannot do; 
and very often in making a number of three or four places I can save 
hoisting tW9 or three flags; thus there is less chance of making mistakes, 

I may also remarl^that my flags will be more easily seen at a distance 
than any olheT code I have seen ; and that I have a very simple means of 
displaying them when there is no wind. *1 can also easily apply the system 
lo night signals—all which I hope you will allow are advantages. 

If you'wish, I shall be Jiappy to show them to you, and, if you think 
proper, .shall prepare a description of them for insertion in your valuable 
Mag<izine. Your^truly, Rob. S. Newall. 

3, Crown Court, Philpoi Lancf 3rd February, 1837. 

^ With two flags 1 cart fhake sixteen changes, only four of which 
Captain M. can make with his sixteen flags. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM XhE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

' ^ Portsmouth, April 21. 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —On the 31st March, 1832, the Whig Board of Admiralty, 
in the plenitude of their ivisdom and power, suppressed the Royal Naval 
College, an establishment that had flourished under & variety of admini¬ 
strations, for upwards of a century, and produced a very considerable 
number of able and intelligent Officers- (Although it has been a 
common practice for many to say they never heard of a good one coining 
out of the Academy or (College, thci names of the late Vice-Admiral Sir 
Henry Hotham, and the present Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Broke, and 
Captain Hyde Parker, are sufficient to show that they talk at random.) 
The extraordinary part of the transaction is, that irom first to last no 
official reason has been assigned fordoing so, nor has anysubstitiite yet 
heard of been provided for a systematic public education of young naval 
officers ; and, considering this country as a maritime nation, it must appear 
strange to foreigners, that, when every other power that can boast of 
possessing a particle of sea coast has a national college or seminary for 
sea officers, Great Britain, the first naval power in the world, is without 
one. From what may be gathered fr«m the public papers, it apj)earsth!it 
all volunteers and midshipmen are in future to be educated or instructed 
on board a man-of-war, and,in consequence an improvement to take place 
in the class of schoolmaster. As many as twenty persons from the uni¬ 
versity are said to be ready to jump at the duty, with a promised incicused 
stipend, which by the w^ay is to be collected from two or flnee sources, 
viz.,«soa pay. Queen Anne’s bounty, contribution from the youngsters' 
pay; the party to mess in the ward-room, have a cabin, unifoim, See.; 
the increased pay estimated to be about 200/. a-year. This for men IVoin 
the universities of Oxford or Cambridge will he laughed at, and after 
a short trial will fall to the ground, and some new method adopted ; lor, set¬ 
ting aside the first expense of joining a ward-rooih mess, outfit, kc., which 
will be about 60/.,* a schoolmaster upon 200/. a-ycar cannot save money ; 
and as in that class^ honour and renown are not the objects, it may be 
supposed the principal motive of an educated man emfering upon the dis¬ 
agreeable and onerous duly of teaching navigation to midshipmen, would 
be to save some provision for old age, &c. 

However, a few months will determine the question as to the policy of 
abolishing an institution, which, if kept filled np, would more than pay 
its expensed, or of speculating upon a new and consequently unfiied 
system. The examination of the qualifications of these scitoolniasiers is 
not yet decided, nor is the mode of their instruction arranged ; for of course 
the same plan must be adopted in all ships. The examination of midship¬ 
men for heufenHnts is another point to settle; for it would never answer 
to allow the schoolmaster of the ship to grant ctirtificates of the ability of 
his pupils without going before a more disinterested party. These and a 
variety of other questions which arise must be arranged before the succeed¬ 
ing month. Some imagine the piidshipmen will he exarpined on board 
the Excellent in this harbour; others, in Lorldon or Greenwich; but at 
present nothing puhlib is knowm, .. ** 

The last examination which it is supposed will ever occur a/t tlie late 
Naval College again was on the 10th of the prfe^ent month, the questions 
being prepared by the Rev. Dr. Inman and (he Committee, consisting of 
Admiral Sir P. H. Durham, the Coramander**in-chief;'Rear-Admiral Sir 
F, L. Maitland, the Superintendent of'the dock-yard; ajid Rear-Admiral 
Loring, C.B. The following obtained certifieaTes of qualification ^ 

Mr, Thomas Francis Birch, Cornwallis; John WallProbert.*late Edin¬ 
burgh? Lewis Rosser Fitsraaurice* Beagle; Philip Tower, Carysfort; 
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William Thomas Lower, Excellent; RobcTt Graham Campbell, late Dee; 
James Hamilton, late Vernon; Edwd. W, Lan^, Cornwallis; Geo. Pigot, 
Britannia; Francis S^angro Tremlett, Belletophon. 

A dax or two aftey^the College had closed, and the parties that composed 
it had .separated, some of the members of the Admiralty, with LordMinto 
at their head, came to Portsmoyth, and, perhapft, for any good they did, 
they might as well have remained at home. "VVliat their motive was, no 
one knew ; for they were veryiacifurn and full of mystery. They went 
to the Observatory in the dock-yard to inquire how that was managed, and 
how the one o’clock signal of Greonw4ch time was made to the shipping; 
who had charge of the chronometer, &c. &c.; and perhaps they may find 
it desirable to displace the person jvho attends and performs the duty 
there,"for being wise in their generation, nothing appears to stop them 
from a reckless mode of altering and unsettling things. The Lords kept 
themselves rather secluded; that is, they did not hoist their emblem of 
official power at the flag-staff of the dock-yard, nor did they see officers on 
duty ’>t otherwise. One gracious matter they did. Mr, Taplin*s timber 
carriage, which you described last month, was exhibited and moved, and 
called forth approbation. 

The Tyne, 20, Captain Lord Ingestre, arrived from the Mediterranean 
on the Hth instant. She had been expected some days, and as the Volcano 
steamer quitted with the mail for Mlalta after her, the Tyne had not any 
news. Iler damages, from being on shore off the south coast of vSpain, 
will be ascertained as soo»l“as*she is paid off and taken into dock. A day 
or two after she came into harbour the Port-Admiral went on hoard to 
inspect her, and witness her crew at quarters, handing sails, &c. &c., and 
was much pleased with tlio efficient state in whicli he found her, paiticu- 
laily in the activity displayed at gun-practice. It is more than pro^iable 
tilt: men knew of this encomium beinjr passed, and being puffed up with 
vanity, and consequently imagining that nothing would be refused, the 
whole crew very coolly, the same evening, asked the First-Lieutenant (the 
</Uptiiiti having gone away nn hour or two previously on leave) for per¬ 
mission to go on shore,* hut which he very properly declined granting. 
Thu brought on some marks of dissatisfaction and grumbling; and on the 
hammocks being piped down, the men would not take them below, and 
iillhough warned of the consequences of their foolish|leiseverance in doing 
wrong. It became necessrfiry to send a message to the flag-ship, and the 
Fust-Lieutenant very speetlily went to the Tyne. The men seeing matters 
assume a more serious turn Ihar^ they cofitemplrflcd, went to their duty 
without farther proceedings; and on Captain Dundas going off in the 
night he found every thing quiet. The next evening, according {(f the 
custom of the ship, they went on shore, watch and watch. 

It should be mentioned that when the people wont aft to get leave the 
Tyne’s sails wore still bent, and her top gallant yards across, and there¬ 
fore setting aside the compliance being a deparutre from the (hiptain’s 
icgulations, it would ha’jK: been contrary to the orders of the poit: more¬ 
over, siulois not having the best memories in the world, they might have 
foi'gulten return tjie next day, or even the day after; and then who was 
to have taken the blame of delaying the^paying off the ship, and thus in¬ 
curring the expense of keying the creiv in pay and provisions for two Or 
Ihieetlays beyond the requisite period. Four of Mie most prominent of 
the disa^’ccled were sent on board tlie Britannia, and have been summarily 
punished by close conflaement for their insubordinate conduct. As a 
variety of reports relative to this trifling circumstance on board the Tyne 
may get abroad, it is best that you should have a most correct account 
of it; and the foregoing*is the sfibstance ®f an authorised statement: 
Jt is there from authority ribt*to be questioned. The ship will be paid off 
this day, ^ 

On Saturday last, the Wasp, Commander Foreman, came to Spithead 
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from the West Indies, having* on board Mr. Russell, the late acting con¬ 
sul at Cavthagena, about whom there has recently been a great fuss. The 
Wasp experienced some very bad weather, and had a long voyage to Eng¬ 
land, having been since the 11th FeKruary on her passage from PorJt-RoyaL 
Aboutftwelve days before she got to Spithead.she had the misfortune to 
get on board of a ship ualled the Elizabeth, boui^l from Newcastle to 
Miramichi, and it was feared that she bad gone down, but intelligence 
arrived on Wednesday from Falmouth, announcing her havinjr got into 
that port with very considerable damage, but luckily safe. Four of her 
crew got? into the Wasp in the confitsion and alarm which prevailed, and 
their fate naturally prodiiced great anxiety, but which has* happily sub¬ 
sided. The Wasp had neither treasure or news; and being greatly injured 
by loss of bowsprit, head, cutwater, &c., has been taken into harbour and 
will be paid off next week. 

The Hetcules, 74, came to Spithead on Sunday from Sheerness to wait 
orders. Her destination is understood to be the Mediterranean ; but it 
may be some days belbre she proceeds, as her Captain, is attending his 
Parliamentary duties. 

Some vessels have been put in commission since your last Number 
appeared, viz., Larne, Sparrowhawk, and Fair Rosamond, and they are 
fitting in the basin. The Princess Charlotte is alongside the jetty. She 
gets but few men, considering the sj^tion she is going to. Admiral the 
Honourable Sir Robert Stopford came down on Sunday and hoi-tted his 
ftag, red at the main, under the customary fealutes from the Britannia and 
Excellent. The gallant Admiral will most probably be able to get away 
about the middle of May. 

Pelonis lias gone to the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and East Indies 
to relieve the Rose, it is supposed. She had 100,000/. in specie on board, 
half belonging to Government, and the other half to merchants. 

The Volcano steamer having injured the plates of one of her boilers, 
through the carelesvness of one of her crew, has been compelled to have 
her defects made good at this poit, and engineers from Londttn are down 
to superintend them. She will be ready to go to sea the end of the week. 
The Swallow, inte;ided astlie guard vessel 01 the Falkland islands, ISi Still 
in tiic harbour, altering her mode of rigging, shortening the foremast, and 
making such alterations as will render her safe and easy. 

The foregoing embraces all shipping mattery, except a transport or 
two that liave been here, and gone again ; and the launch of tiie Hazard, 
a brig similar to the Pavouiitc, winch'took place this day. She is built 
upon the plan of the late surveyor, Sir Robert Seppings, and is of the ^ 

* ^ ft • • • 


iolJcwing dimensions;— 


Length on the deck • • 

Keel fur tonnage 
Breadth—eztr^meto outside of wall 
Do. for tonnage « « 

Do. moulded . . 
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She is pierced for twenty guns, but intended only to carry eighteen, and 
has been taken in doCk to be coppered and fitted lor commission. ^ 

We do not hear a w^ord about the new Superintendent of the dock-yard. 
All has been quiet on that subject for the lasirtwo weeks. Nor are the 
stations at Lisbon, South America, Coast of Africa, and East Indies, dis¬ 
posed of. It is more than probable, considering theSery tender giound 
on which the Government stands, thsA these Command;: will be left open 
to.the latest period for their friends and siip^iorters to step into; At all 
events, a general election is confidently expected, as an active canvass has 
been carried on for some weeks in this borough^ and a requisition sent to 
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Admiral the Right Honourable Sir George Cockbum and Lord Fitzharris, 
the eldest son of the Earl of Malmesbury, to stand, and they have con¬ 
sented to do so. On the other hand,|the friends of the sitting members 
have not,been idle. €o when the contest take place, it will be a hard one. 
There is one bad plan adopted on the part of Sir^ George Cockbui'n and 
Lord Fdzharris, viz., naval ofRcors canvassing for them, and calling on 
the voters to sign the requisition. Naval officers had belter not interfere 
at all; for every man*with a grain of common sense must know that their 
motive in handing in a respectable numerical list of promh‘6r9 io^voie for 
an Admiral expected to go to the Boafd, is either to obtain employment or 
promotion; and it is therefore strongly recommended that all inter¬ 
ference in that way may ceas?, as it only injures the cause. » 


Plymouth. April 20th, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —The monotony of the month which preceded my last 
communication, has been succeeded by a jieriod of comparative activity at 
this port. 1 shall proceed, as is my custom, to speak of the circumstances 
which have fallen under uiy observation, as nearly as possible in their 
chronological order. 

On the 23rd of March, the Dee steamer, Commander Ramsay, sailed 
from this port for Woolwich, where she was paid oft’ on the 6th of this 
month ; the officers gave a, pilrling dinner to their Commander, and the 
crew liberally subscribed the sum of 6/. 34*. for the Dreadnought, seamen's 
hospital-ship. Tlie Forle, 44, Commodore Pell, anived on the 21th from 
llie West Indies; she remained in ilie Sound untiltlie 2'»ih, when she was 
towed into harbour by the Lightning steamer, and was paid oif on tlie 
12th of this month. It has been generally remarked that the fitments of 
the Forte weie peculiarly neat, and tlie ship altogether in first-rate order, 
ami that the crew had a very orderly and seamanlike appearance. It is 
said too, that much pains had been taken to train them in the exercise of 
the great guns, m winch Ibey were well priictised. A generous contnhu- 
lioni^to the amount of b^.i was made by Captain Pell, ofljcer'» and crew, jii 
aid of tlie Seamen’s and Marine Orphans* Fiiiul; anti the ship’s company 
made a present of a valuable snuff-box to the Surgeon, Edward Hiiditch, 
Esq., as a token of their sense of his very kind attention to them when 
Buttering from the yellow-fever in the West-lndios, in 1835. It appeais, 
tliat wlien the Forte was last fitted txit at this poit, her masts were protecteil 
with lightning conductors, upon a plan recommended some years since by 
Mr. William Snow Harris, of Plymouth, which has been trieal on board 
several ships in the .Navy. The etficiency of these conductors, as con¬ 
ductors, is not, I believe, questioned by any one who at all understands 
the nature of them; but it seems that a question has arisen, whether it 
would be possible to fit them in a manner which should be free i'rom all 
practical objection. Mr. Jdairis has, however, eiercised his ingenuity 
with apparent success, in the mode by wliich he contrives to attach his 
conductors to ships’ masts. They consist of strips of sheet-copper, about 
three inches wide, of thicknesses, laid one over the other, and let into 
a groove in sudli a manner ^hat their outer surface corresponds with the 
surfacG*of the mast. Nothing could be more neat in^ppearance; and as 
it was proved on'the first introduction of this plan upon trial into the 
Navy, by a scries of carefuljy conducted experiments, that when spars ai-e 
.first so fitted, they acquire additional strength tin every direction, it 
remained to be ascertained, ^and, perhaps, it was the only point on which 
reasonable doubt ever existed,) wftetlier the kinds of strains to which 
ships’ sjjars are liable would not loosen the conductors after they had been 
a'short time in use, in which case they would sustain material injury. As 
far as I can*learn» however, the conductors which were fitted to the Forte, 
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R«em to be ns perfect in their mechanism as they were the first day. Thisi 
if correct, is a very important fact. I have just heard that Mr. Harris is 
expected to read a paper on^tiiiSj subject, early in May, at the United 
Service Museum, which I have nb doubt will be most interesting and 
satisfactory to his auditors. 

The Salamander sloamer, Commandei; Dacres, arrived from the north 
coast of‘Spain on the 25th ult.; she was docked on the 27th, and remained 
in dock until the 17th of the present month. The foremost and aftermost 
pieces cjf false keel having sustained slight injury, were repaired, and she 
has been supplied with a new rudder, in consequence of the defective con¬ 
dition of the former one. The Firefly steamer, Lieut. Pearce, sailed on 
the 25th for Falmouth, to take out,(he next Malta mail. 

Vice-Admiral Hon. Sir Charles Paget arrived at Devonport on the 27th 
ult., and on the following morning visited his ship the Cornwallis, lying 
alongside one of the dock-yard jetties. On his arrival on board, his flag 
was hoisted at the fore, as Vice-Admiral of the White. Sir Charles 
inspected every part of the shqi very minutely, and appeared niiicii 
pleased with the manner in which he found everything going on. He 
repeated his visit the next day, and on that evening took his departure for 
I.ondon, intending to rejoin his ship at Poitsmouth, when ready, to proceed 
with him to his appointed command on the West-Indian station. It is 
expected that she will sail from Plymouth about the first week in May. 

The Saracen, 10, arrived here on the 2nd of the month, after a passage 
of six days, from Bilboa; she came into harbour on the 7th, was paid off 
on the 13th, and re-cominissioned on the Uth, by Lieutenant Worsley 
Hill, late of the Andiomache, The Tyne, 28, Captain Lord Ingeslric*, 
arrived on the 4th irom the Mediterranean, and sailed for Portsmouth on 
the 6th, to be paid off. Tlie Lightning steamer having been ordered to 
Portsmouth, returned here on the 7th, with Rear-Admiral Frederic War¬ 
ren on board, who had been expected for some days previously, to super¬ 
sede Rear-Admiral Ross, as Superintendent of the dock-yard. Soon after 
the new Admiral’s arrival, he hoisted his flag on board the San Josef, ami 
saluted the Poit-Admiral, who proceeded the same day to Poitsmouth, in 

the Lightning, leaving Rear-Admiral Warren with double duty cn his 
hands, as Naval Commander-in-Chiefand Superintendent of the dock-yard. 
Admiral Warren visited the dock-yard officially on the 7tli inst.,and on the 
following day had the whole of the Establishment mustered in his pre¬ 
sence. On the 10th (Monday), he walked round the yard, accompanied by 
his predecessor, to view the varionil'departments; namely', the rope- 
houses, mast-houses, smitheries, boat-houses, joiners, and house-car- 
pe'hters* slVops, new steam-engine house and machinery, rigging, and sail- 
lofts, &c. 

The Ringdove, 16, Captain Lapidge, arrived in the Sound from Lisbon 
the 7th, and came into harbour on the 10th. Captain Lapidge was 
superseded in Ins command by Commander Horatio S. Nixon. 'I'lie 
brig was paid off on the 13th, and Te-coinnrlssioned the next day. On 
the 8th of the month, the artificers of the dock-yard commenced working 
again on Saturday mornings, by which alteration tjiey will now w*oik five 
days and a half in each weel^, instead of only five days. The Pluto 
steamer, Lieut. Gordon, (late of the Comet,) arrived on the 8th; she left 
"Woolwich on the 0th, and called at Portsmouth on h.er passage round 
with 50,000/. in money, which was put on board the Pelorus, 18, for mer¬ 
chants at the Cape of Good Hope. She lIso brought stores for the 
Salamander, to take out to Spain* 

The Messenger arrived from Falmouth on the 9th, having been there 
with naval stores from this dock-yard^. Captain James Plumridge, whose 
appointment to the packet station at Falmouth has been announcedjn 
naval papers a month since, arrived there on the 11th instant, and on the 
following day assumed the command of Astreai vke Captain 
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Clavell, who ia removed to Chatham as Superintendent of the dock-yard 
at that port; his predecessor, Sir James Gordon, having been appointed 
to the command of the dock-yard at ^ort^mcuth. The Viper, schooner, 
sailed onjthe 12th, ^^he Crocodile, 28, bringing forward for commission, 
was taken out of dock, having been there about thi^ee months, on the 13lh 
instant; and the Favourite, 18j was docked the same evening. The 
• Saracen was paid off on the 13th, and recommissioned on tlie I4th, as 
stated above. The Scorpion, 10* went out of harbour on the 14th, and 
sailed from the Sound on the 15th. , 

On the 17th instant, the Pluto steaiher was sent upon an experimental 
cruise round the Eddystone Iiighthouse, in consequence of complaints 
having been made, that although tjie vessel answers her helm very 
quickly, yet she steers very badly. The peculiarities of this steamer are 
principally two: she has an unusually broad rudder for a vessel of her 
kind, and she has no keel. On the day of the experiment, there was not 
much wind nor sea, so that there was no opportunity of observing what she 
can do under the most trying circumstances. The opinions officially 
expressed on the subject may probably, if unfavourable, occasion some 
alterations with a view of improving the vessel. Nothing is yet known as 
regards the opinions of those who reported the result of the day’s trial. 

The Saracen was taken on the wet slip this morning, to have her 
bottom examined and scrubbed down, and was turned off again in the 
evening; and the Ringdove is^ to be taken on to-morrow for the same 
purposes. It is expected that the Thunderer, will be docked to-morrow 
(21sU. 

The Wolverine is expected here to have her defects made good, having 
been ashore on the south coast of Spain, near Barcelona. It appears 
tluit the Serpent, 16 , (Jommander Warren, has also been ashore, on Pedro 
Shonl, on the 19lh of February, on her passage from Carthagena to Port 
Royal. According to accounts brought by the Pandora packet, which 
arrived at Falmouth on the lltli instant, the Serpent has sprung her 
niiiin-uiast, lost all her boats, and was in imminent clanger of going to 
piL'cos. TheJaseuris expected here from Gibraltar, to be paid otf; it 
was likewise sujiposed that the Revenge would shortly be paid off Jiere, 
on her leturn from tlie Mediterranean, but report now^says that she will 
go to Portsmouth. 

Some difficulty having been experienced in endeavouring to obtain a 
foundation for the erection of a new jetty at this dock-yard, Captain 
Brandreth, of the Royal Engineers? has been appointed to examine and 
report upon the nature of the difficulty. I have not heard what opinion' 
he has expressed on the subject, but I apprehend that the result of his 
inspection will be kitown, and, if so, I am sure it will be considered 
interesting by the generality of your readers to be made acquainted 
with it. " 

I had purposed giving you some account of Reat*Admiral Ross’s fare* 
well address to the civil department under his command, when he retired 
from tile dock-yard, on the 7lh instant; but as he is about to be presented 
with an address and p^ce of plate by the inhabitants of Dcvonpoit and 
its vicinity, in course of a few days, I shall postpone the few remarks 
1 may liave to make on the subject until my next. 

• I remain yours, Sc. 

D. 


• » ^Milford Haven, 17th April, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —When I last wrote* you, this port was undergoing a 
change in^its command. Sir Cbarles Bullea left it on the 18th ultimo^ 
bearing with.him the universal regrets of those with whom he was con¬ 
nected in official cc^acity, as well os of his private iDciends* He 
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gathered golden opinions while here from all classes of persons. This 
deserved eulogium will, I trust, find a place in your forthcoming Number; 
for men’s good deeds are ever*mor^ pleasing to record than the reverse; 
and we are commanded to—“ Render unto Caesaif^the things, that are 
Cmsar's/’ 

Captain Cumby, C.B., has taken charge of the arsenal at Pembroke 
dock. The Sovereign, i*ost-office steam-packet, having been reported 
unfit for sea, and her defects, on exammation, proving more extensive 
than would authorise their being made good, she has been ordered to 
Shcerness, either for the purpose o^>being taken to pieces, or sold out of 
the Service. She left this port on the 6th instant, m charge of Mr. W. 
E. Evans, Commander of the Vixpn, and part of his crew. They are to 
navigate back to Pembroke the Sylvia cutter, tender to the Royal Sove¬ 
reign yacht. Since her quitting, an accident happened to the Sibyl 
steam-packet, on her voyage across from Waterford, which has disabled 
her from proceeding in her turns with the mail. When off the islands, one 
of her engines “broke down,'’ as it is technically called—that is, it became 
useless, from some injury to its component parts—and she made the har¬ 
bour with the other alone. Prior to her reaching the station, however, 
that one also became defective. She was then obliged to anchor, the 
Commander taking the bags forward with him to Hobbs's Point in a boat. 
The next morning she was towed up to the Cove depot, where she is now 
undergoing repairs. She will require a new piston for one of her cylinders, 
which IS ordered from Liverpool with all pO'ssible despatch. The duties 
now devolve on the Crocodile and the Aladdin, alone, which vessels are 
obliged to ply daily to and fro in order to keep up the communication 
between the kingdoms. Tlie Gulnave, from Liverpool, has been ordered 
to-the station for the purpose of assisting in tlie transmission of the mails. 
This is not without necessity, for should anything happen to cither of the 
said vessels the communication must be suspended. 

The agent for packets at this port, Edward Anson, Esq., died on the 
1 fit li ultimo, after a long and painful illness. His remains were interred 
in the Countess of Lichfield's family vault, m Slebech Church, followed hy 
Sir .Tohn Owen, Sir R. B. Phillips, Capfain-Snperintcndcnt Cumby, C.B., 
and the other naval and military men of the neiabbourliood. Mr. Anson 
was a Captain in the Staffordshire Militia, brother to the first Lord 
Anson, and uncle to the present Earl of Lichfield. 

Captain Finlay. Royal Engineers, the Inspector of Fortifications, under 
the Board of Ordnance, for the Sodlhern and Western District, visited 
' this neighbourhood the early part of the month, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the state of the foils and barracks on the haven. 

The Tortoise, lighter, arrived on the •2‘2nd ultimo, and sailed on the 
following day for Plymouth with decayed stores. 

A large quantity of old stores, bearing the King’s mark, has again been 
discovered in the dwfilling of a person in the neighbourhood. It may be 
recollected, that at the late assizes for this eounty, a true bill was found 
against an individual for having King’s stores in lus possession; but as he 
had already been tried, convicted, and sentence^ to transportation for 
another offence, the learned iudge thought it right 1hat_ the case should 
not be brought forward. Every requisite 'step is being taken hy the 
authorities for th^ discovery of the thieves, but hitherto without effect. 
The chief police-officer at Pembroke has been presented wit,h 5/. by the 
Board of Admiralty for his exertions in the affair. 

Final directions have arrived at Pembroke for the packet establishment 
at this port being transferred to the dire«tion of Kie Admiralty officers 
connected with that dock-yard, The whol« is to be placed under charge 
of the Captain-Superintendent. A Cothifiander is to be appoixited to .the 
Royal Sovereign yacht, for the purpose of assisting the Superintendent in 
the execution of the additional duty which will thus devolYe- 4 »ti the situa- 
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tion. He will, in adtlition to Ins pay as Commander, have a house aVouod 
him, and 18/. 5^. per annum in lieu of provijwons. The officers and men 
belonging to the different steam-packetJ at the port are to be borne on the 
books of v+ie Royal Sovereign yacht, as are the others of sailor callings 
belonging to the station. The present Commanders of these packets are 
to be rated as Mastefs in the ^avy, and Second-Masters are to he 
appointed (also to be borne on the check of the Sovereign yacht) to 
supply the ])lace of Masters, wfien necessary. Two have already been 
appointed.. ^ • 

The present storekeeper, and the resident engineer, together with the 
workmen hitherto employed on the station, are to be entered on tlie books 
of the dock-yard. • 

As there are vessels on the Navy List with names similar to some of the 
packets thus liansferrcii to the Admiralty Boatd, their Lordships have 
thought fit to alter the designation of the hitler. Thus, the Vixen is to 
be eaikd the Advice; the Aladdin—the Jasper; the Crocodile—the 
Adder ; and the Sibyl—liic Pigmy. 

The Vixen, aliast the Advice, is to be sent up from this place the first 
opportunity, and be taken info dock to be completed in her repairs. 

A judicious regulation has been adopted as regards the fare hv the 
packets from this to Waterford, at the suggestion of Sir Edwaid Parry, 
v/hich cannot fail being interesting to^’our numerous readers. They are 
reduced as under:— • • 



• 

c 

s. 


(yabin passenger, fem<ilc servant 

so considered 

\ 

0 

0 

ChiUlron niuler U*n years of age 

• • 

0 

LI) 

0 

Deck passengers, including men 

servants 

0 

10 

0 

Soldiers , . , 

• • 

0 

5 

0 

V'agiants with a p.ms 

• * 

0 

5 

0 

CluldiiMi of deck passengers 

• • 

0 

2 

0 

Four wheel carriage . 

• 9 

2 

0 

.) 

0 

Two-wheel ditto • . 

9 9 

1 

0 

0 

Horse . . > • 

9 « 

I 

0 

0 

Donkey . • , 

• 9 

0 

7 

0 

Dog . . 

• • 

0 

1 

fi 

Paicels under 30 Ihs. 

9 • 

0 

1 

4 

Above that weight per ll». 

• • 

0 

0 

1 


It is supposed the house to be allo^ved the Commander of the Sovereign 

yacht will be that built for, and occupied bVt the late agent for packetsv^ 

Tiie coal-yard at Hobbs’s Point is to be enlarged, and the pier ils^df will be 

altered for the better accommodation of the sleamers. 

• r* 

\s. 


Sheerness, April 31, 18.17. 

Mr. Editor,— On the 19th of this month, ReaAAdmual Sir James 
Gordon, K.C.13., was supersetled by Captain Clave!, as Sn|ierintenden( of 
Chatham yard; at the same time, orders were received to make ('hatham 
and Sheerness*yards separate commands. The latter is to be commanded 
by Captain Kennedy, till Ihe^expiration of^his three years, as Captain of 
the Ordiijary, which will terminate on the 24lh of June, 

Sir James Gordon retires from his command on half-pay, with an addi^ 
lion of ;ioo/,%a-year for his services. 

The establishment of this y^td is to be filled to its full complement, for 
which purpose they are entering men at Plymouth and Pembroke yards. 
The number of artificers required are between fifty and sixty- 

The Vernon, 50, Captain Jo*lin AI'Kerlie, was paid off on the 29th iiltinK 
talieu into^ the great basin the next day, and docked on the 3rd instant 
and has sincts been stripped of her copper, several planks of her bottom, 
;md inside planking taken out to examine her timbers ; and it is the opiniop 
^ U. S. JouuN. No. 102, May, 1837. 1 
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of the professional officers that her frame is by no means in the had stale 
anticipated ; she is to be sipveyecl to-day by Sir William Synionds, Sur¬ 
veyor of the Navy. ^ 

On the 4th instant, the Hercules, 74, Captain Maurice F. F. Berkeley, 
went out of harbour to tl\e Nore, and ou the 14th sailed fur Porlsmoutli, 
and from thence it is expected she will'join the Squadron in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

On the Gth instant, the Pluto, Lieut.^Com. John IDuffill, arrived, and 
towed«'the Hebe. 47, to Chatham, to be docked and examined. She re¬ 
turned the next day, and left for vVooiwich. 

The Sermgapatam, 4G, Captain John T.eith, went out of the Basin on 
the 7lh. She is nearly equipped,*and ready for sea. The Falcon, one of 
the old 10-gun brigs, went out the same day. She is lent by the Admiralty 
to Mr. Dut, for the purpose of placing an engine into her on a new prin¬ 
ciple of condensation (by surface, instead of injecting a jet of water into 
the condenser). This gentleman has been to a great expense and trouble, 
and it is to be hoped that shortly it will answer his expectations. 

The Blenheim, 74, will shortly be commissioned by Captain \V. Hen¬ 
derson. 

The Castor, 3G, has been commissioned at Chatham, by Captain Collier. 

* Sydney, Oct. 10, J83G. 

Mr, Euitou, —So many of our friends Mf ihe United Service are inte¬ 
rested, either directly or ‘collaterally, in this Land of Promise,*' tlial a 
short periodical sketch of passing events here mny prove acceptable to 

your readers. The “ Irish system of educaliou” is at present a principal 
exciting subject for the inhabitants of this ^nHropofis. Our Bishop 
add a number of respectable/m' colonists are decidedly adverse to iis 
introduction, and leligious <'ontroversies have fur some lime Ijeen theoider 
of the day, giving rise to meetings of the religionists to petition king and 
council against yjopery, &c. However, a new subject has been stalled, in the 
lormationof a new settlement at Port-Philip, t,Jie land about whicli is fobc 
immediately surveyed and put up for public competition according to tlie 
goveinment regulations for the sale ol land. From the accounts of visitors 
to that portion of the Australian territory, the land in the vicinity of that 
port is stated to afford fine ami extensive pasturage for sheep; indeed, 
some go so far as to say that it is unequalled by any yet known m 
Australia. « 

' The government gazelle gives us the following official notificaf ion of tlic 
O^cupatig^n 01 Port-Philip by the British Government, dated September 
9th, and the appointmenUof Captain Lonsdale, a;?, Police Magistrate for 
the district :—“ His Majesty's Government having authorised the location 
of settlers on the vacant crown lands adjacent to the shores of Port-Plulip. 
under the same regulations as are now in force for the abtmqtion of crown 
lands in other partt of New South Wales j and several persons having 
already passed over there from Van Diemen's linnd, his Excellency the 
Governor has been pleased to appoint Captain William Lpnsdale, ol the 
4th, or King’s Own Regiment, to be Police MagiHUate lor that district, of 
which all persons concerned are hereby required to take'notice. 

“ Arrangement^ are in progress for effecting the survey andfl/neasuro- 
xnent of such parts of the land, near Port-Philip, as it may be expedient to 
dispose of in the first instance ; i>ut until th^ same have been cumplclcd, 
of which due notice will be given, no applications for ]uirchase can be 
entertained. In the mean time, it is distinctly to bg understood by those 
persons who may be desirous of resdrting Port-Philip from other parts 
of New South Wales, or from Van DiemenJs Land, that no adv^ptage will 
■be obtained by the occupation of any land at that place previously 1o* its 
conveyance by a legal instrument from the Government of New South 
Wales, as without such title (unless required for public purposes) it will 
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be suftject to be put up for competition at a public sale, and sold to the 
best bidder.” « 

The ernipfration to Port-Philip from^Van Diemen’s Land had been pre¬ 
viously \5ry great, and the occupiers of some fine sheep-nuis in that 
portion'of Australia considVred they held a aood»tenure of the land by 
purchasina: it for triflinj: articles from the aborigines, and causinir Mo//, 
’i. e. the aborigines, to sign ^thciimenty Iransferritur tlieir landed rights fo 
the white proprietors. * What a (leed ! and what lawyer made out the con¬ 
veyance for the black proprietor ? However, the Governor has put a»quietus 
to this ])roceedingby an official notitic^tion, stating that the land w'as the 
])i'operty of the Crown until translcricd. 

Captain Lonsdale has just left this p^ace for Port-Philip, in his Majesty's 
ship Rattlesnake, having sailed on the 21st of Septemlier. A vessel 
called the Stirlingshire,”Captain Rcolluy, was chartered by the Govern¬ 
ment, to convey passenger**, stoies, and troops to the new seltlemt-nt. 
This vessel, having completed all her arrangements, sailed on the 24th of 
Reptemlier for that destination, taking a custom-house officer, three sur¬ 
veyors and draughtsmen, a Commissariat officer, Ensign King, and a 
detachment of the 4th regiment, with thirty-six prisoners. The brig 
Martha is to follow with horses and stores for’the same settlement. 

On the 22nd of August, his Majesl>’s sloop of war RattlesnaUe, Cap¬ 
tain Hobson, arrived from Madras. Mauritius, and Hobart-town, and on 
the same day his Majesty’s .brag Victor, Captain Crozicr, having sailed 
from Madras on the 12th of June. These vessels sailed together from 
Portsmouth for the East-India station, and have been unintentionally 
in the same ports together almost ever since their departure. Tlie officers 
of his Majesty’s sliip Victor mention that English dispatches liad reached 
Madras by steam conveyance overland, to the 3rd of April, a little mt)re 
than two months! If our latest arrival, the Augusta Jessie (which 
ariived on the 23id of August at Sydney, having leit Portsmouth the 1 7th 
of Apnl),had been a day later, we should have had the latest English news 
by way of India. 

’ll is stated, and I believe correctly, that wc are in future fo have two 
iiien-fft'War upon this station, and in accordance with this regulation, Ins 
Majesty’s ships Victor and Rattlesnake have tieen ckspafehed to these 
colonies, both of which will remain upon the station for a twelvemonth. 

His Majesty’s ship Victbr sailed on the I4th of September for New 
Zealand, and the islands m the §outhern Pacific. The officers were 
delighted with the fine climate of Australia, more especially wlien coiv 
trusted with the fiery climate of India, to which they had been yreviousjy 

exposed. * 

tJn the 30th of August, a very fine vessel of 820 tons, called the MofFaft, 
Captain Bolton, with 400 male convicts, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Smith, was nearly wrecked. She arrived off the Heads of Port Jackson 
on'the alteriiooii of that day^, and stood in with a sh-ong southerly wind. 
No pilot being on board, ana the Captain (probably being a stranger) not 
liking the scene before him, gave orders for the ship to be put about, for 
the purpose of proceeding to sea again, when she missed stays,—the wind 
at the sametimocarrying aw|Ly her main and fore-topsails. Ihe anchors 
wt*re immediately let go, and every means resorted to^ to keep her from 
being driven upon^lee shore. Signals were also made from South Head, 
of a ship itt distress between the Heads, and as soon as possible, the 
harbour-master and crew, thi Revenue cutter, and some of the officers and 
seamen from the men-of-war in port, went down to the vessel. During 
the whole of the nfxt day.'with the assistance of several additional 
anchors, &c., the -Moffatf continued to ride in safety, although consi¬ 
derable apprehension was felt for the preservation of the ship, on account 
of the heavy sea setting in betw'een the Heads, and the continued violence 

of the weather, and no steam-packet being at this time in port to tow lier 
\ A I 2 ’ 
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out of the dangerous situation; fortunately, however, the weather mo¬ 
derated, and she readied the Cove in safety. Great credit is due to the 
officers of his Majesty’s ships in i^^rt for the assistance they rendered to 
this vessel during her perilous state. (Jonsiderabltf blame wa% attadied 
to the pilots on this oocasion, and the Governor having instituted an in¬ 
quiry, the result has been the dismissal'of one whbse duty it was to have 
boarded the vessel. 

Intelligence reached us on the 28th of September, that Major Mitchell, 
and the party under his comman^are on their way back to Sydney. It 
appears that the party arrived at Portland-bay (to tiie westward of Port- 
Philip, in lat. 38® S. and long. 142° E,, where whalers from Van Diemen s 
Land are in the habit of fishing) bn the 29th of August, all well. The 
Major procured a sufficient supply of provisions to enable him to return to 
Sydney, and may therefore be shortly expected. Nothing is as yet known 
of any discoveries the Major may have made daring his journey. 

Provisions still maintain a high price at Sydney. The importation of 
^rain fiom England and other ports has lessened the price of dour, wliich 
15 now steady at 18^. per hundred weight. Meat is per lb., butter 
Gd. per lb., eggs 2s. per dozen, and other articles of housekeeping, as 
tea, sugar, &c. maintain high prices, which seem likely to continue. 

On the 3rd of October, the temale emigrant-ship, Duchess of Northum¬ 
berland, Captain Roxburgh, arnvefi with 37 male, and 282 female emi¬ 
grants ; two deaths only occurred on thorpa^ssago; two days iitler Ihiir 
landing nearly the whole- were hired. Just previous to their arrival, 
female servants were very difficult to be procured, and of course the 
demand was great. 

Captain Liffin, of the Richard Reynolds, during his late voyage 1o 
BiCiavia and Singapore, discovered a dangerous shoal on the jiassage 
through Torres Straits. It exists between Hardy's Islands and the Large 
Reef to the northward of the same, and has not been laid down in any 
chart. He advises Commanders of vessels, who may be standing to or 
from tlie anchorage, to keep well towards i\\c islands. The shoal ap¬ 
peared to be about twice the length ofthc ship, and two fathoms and a half 
of water was found upon it, with the following bearings:—“ The small 
southernmost islarul, »S. by E.; the opening between two large islands, 
S. by W., and the westernmost part of the largest island. S. W. by the 
compass.*' The shoal did not show itself by Ihd colour of the water. 

Two more vessels, the Success and .Martha, have just started for the now 
settlement of Port-Philip, Yours, 


Blonde, Callao, Nov. 21st, 

Mr. Editor, —I send you the disposition of his Majesty’s sliips on the 
west coast of South America—Blonde and Talbot he^e. The Act aeon 
visiting the Sandwich, Society, and Marquesas islands, and Pitcairn’s isle. 
The Rover sailed from hence on the 27tli ult. for Guayaquil, central 
America, San Bias, Mazatland, and Guaymas, and is to letuni to Valpa¬ 
raiso by the 10th June, 18.17, On the passage ftom Rio de Janeiro to 
Valparaiso she sprang her mait^mast; but it^was properly secured at Val¬ 
paraiso. ^ 

In the month of 'July last General Don Rancon de Ereire, a Chilenean, 
who had been six years in exile at Lima, having, througli an-agent, hiied 
two Peruvian vessels-of-war of the .government of Peru, for the ostensible 
purpose of a trading voyage (in which his name di^l not at all appear), 
embarked, with a number of other «xiles, at Huachb, a small port sixty 
miles to the northward of Callao, and sailfld/or Chile, to make a revolution. 
The two vessels parted company, and the crew, who had been deceived 
to their destination, took one of them from Freire’s officers, and carried 
her into Valparaiso, The Chilean government immediately fitted her out. 
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and sent her lo Chiloe, where she captured the other vessel. At the same 
time they sent the Achilles, of twenty gurvs, to Callao, with a political 
commissioner on board. The Captain of the port visited the Achilles, and 
the Captairt of the Achilles returned his visit, and remained on shore some 
time, an'd sent an officer to Lima, with wliom the Chilean Consul-General 
. /eturned, and remained “some time? That same night, mithout making any 
romplainti or annoiwcw^ hofttiUtiefi, tlie boats of the Achilles were sent in 
and cut out three Peruvian vesst;ls-of-war. It appears that the govern* 
ment of Qhile consider that of Peru to have been privy to Freire*J desti¬ 
nation; but the latter deny it in the rhost solemn manner, A squadron 
of live sail arrived off here from Chile on the 29th ultimo, having an am¬ 
bassador on board ; but as the Governor of Peru would not treat in pre¬ 
sence of a hostile force, they quitted, and proceeded to the nortliward in 
search of the two remaining Peruvian vessels-of-war. 

I was sorry to sec in your Number for April last some disparaging 
remarks on Sir II. Popham, originating in mistake, as he served regularly 
in the Navy until he thought liimself neglected and ill-used, went he went 
to India. If he was alive he could explain this better himself. 

A few hints to officers coming to South America.—Bring all the clothing 
you are likely to w'ant. Kerseymere waistcoats and blue trowsers may be 
worn at least six months in the year. Cashmere coats are very pleasant 
lor summer. Round hats are cheap aftd good here ; cocked hats not to 
be got. Silk handkerchiefs .always get spotted by damp, but good silk 
may be got here for stocks. Bring all the wine you will want. Tea is 
always to be had: sugar sometimes cheaper than in England, sometimes 
very dear and bad. Cocoa and coffee cheap and good. As the feet swell, 
and corns are common, the shoes and boots should be roomy. Washing 
IS very dear in Peru; less so in Chile, « 


* HKVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Movements of the Biutish Legion.—By INTajoi^Richardson. 

. Second Edition. 

This widl-written journal might with propriety have been styled “ First 
and Last,*’ so wholly do its closing views differ from its first impressions. 
Thus it is with those who strike out into eccentric courses—sanguine, 
satisticd, laudatory, till results undeceive them—the babble burstS, and eii- 
penence conveits higlf-flown anticipations into mortifying realities. 

Mr. Richardson, a Lieutenant on half-pay, who had served, we doubt 
not honourably, under the colours of his country, and had latterly employed 
liimself in literarf pursuits with some distinction, informs us that he was 
one of several British officersAvho, finding “ the door of advancement barred 
against them in their own Service,’* entered the Auxiliary Legion “ simply 
willi a view to*promoti(Vi and the Order," We are told nothing, however, 
of that flaming z«al for “ Constitutional Frgeiiom, ' wliich it is the custom 
of liberal scribes and Speakers to assign as the actuating motive of the 
anli-hberTy crusaders of tlie Legion; albeit the authdrisnot sparing of 
the conventional plirascs respecting tyrannical “ Tories,” “ the assassin 
Cliailes,” Carlist “ BriganeW,'* and the various pass-words by which 
liberal faction insinuates, by contrast, its superior virtue and surpassing 
prowess. * • , 

Brimful of enthusiasm.’inspire/apparently rather by the natural sce¬ 
nery he sifrveyed than the unnatural cause in which he had engaged, the; 
writer took the field in the livery of “ the Queen of Spain ” and, in the 
journal before us, records his “movements" and those of the Legion—and 
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an interesting as well as instructive lesson these records furnish. The 
tissue of cause and effect is c<?mple(e from first to last:—the primary delu¬ 
sion as to the character and consequences of the Service itself—a some¬ 
what ])ombastic comparison of this spurious soldienng with tlv3 achieve¬ 
ments of the King’s tr/>ops, intimating that* the “ iinglish allies (of the 
Cliristinos!) would cover themselves svith tlieif* wonted glory thus 
claiming, through the hbllow flattery of a Christino Spaniard, a (Vaternity 
witli the British Army, against which that body iliterly protests—a lofty 
contempt of the sculking, dastardly, and destitute foe—confident predic¬ 
tions of early, easy, and triumphanV success—abuse of Don Carlos apilthe 
“ Tories,'* and panegyrics of the Legion and its gallant Chief. 

Rut a change comes over the spirit of the tale. Death is busy with the 
Auxiliaries—tlieir excellent allies are suspected to be “ more Carlists than 
Cliristinos”—the “ Rebels,” it is found, can fight—doubts and difficulties 
arise—Christino faith is discovered to be a translation of Punicajidc^s '— 
no pay, no bread, no beds, no nothing but hard knocks—the prospect 
gradually fades, discontent and disunion ensue—vituperation succeeds 
eulogy—the plot thickens—a flourish of trumpets—a last struggle—the 
Legion is overthrown by the “ poor devils*’ they had affected to despise. 

Such is an outline of the prominent facts and feelings set forth in Mr. 
Richardson’s narrative, to which two several appendices are added in the 
present edition. We cannot enter' into the merits of that officer’s ioucl 
with his commander, of which we can only regret the existence. Tlie 
style of the journal, though defaced by numerous typographical errors, is 
correct, and, in the descriptions, glowing and graphic-but nearly the 
w'hole of the details comprised in the original portion of the volume have 
been anticipated in the “ Letters from the Seat of War in Spam,” by 
Captain Byng Hall, which have already appeared in this Periodical. 


The Dispatches of The Duke of Wellington. Vol. VIIL 

Multiiilied as those volumes have become, they produce no approach to 
satiety —we lead them with unsated interest, even to the simplest note, 
and derive instruction from letters of mere routine which llie genius 
of the writer imbnPJi with a novel but appropriate importance. The early 
portion of t!ie present volume, which commences in June, 1811, after the 
battle of Alhuera, consists chiefly of matters of organization and detail, 
and of the dt'fensive o|)erations in Entremadura; the latter part records 
. <ome of tliosc Inilhant feats which raised the reputation of the British 
Army to*.?o Ingli a pitch'diiring the Peninsular war. The atfair ot F.l 
Bodon on the *25th September, m which the conduct of the 5th and 77th 
Regiments was so conspicuous as to be held up to the Army by Lord 
Wellington as “ a memorable example of what the steadiness and disci- 
,pline of the troops and their confidence in their officerS'Can effect m the 
most difficult and trying circumstances,” is here recorded, as are the sur¬ 
prise of Girard at Arroyo Molinos on the‘281 h October, and the stoim- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo on the 19th January, 1812. The siege and gallant 
defence of Tarifa in December, 1‘811, are also incflided in this volume, to 
which the records of these meniorable events would alone attract attention, 
but which still dcr.ives its chief attraction from the comprehensive In¬ 
telligence that reigns throughout its pages. 


Effect of TTeavy Ordnance directed against, and applied by Ships 
OF War, particularly with RKF,BRF.NCtf TO THE fjSE OF IloLLOW ShOT 
AND Shells. By Captain T. F. SiM^|io^*<g, U,A. . 

The author, in his preface, takes occasion to remark—“ It is of vast 
and paramount importance that British ships of war should be armed on 
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an equality with those of other itations* especially as to the range of their 
guns, and the penetration of their projectiles,’* We concur in this opinion, 
and tiierefore it is that we recommend ^his vfork to general consideration. 
We have leng since ri'^orded our opinion of the value and importance of 
Sir Howard Douglas’s treatise; Captain Simmons’s pamphlet will be found 
' a valuable addition to this manuaV We closed our review of Sir Howard's' 
"work by regretting that bftle inCorqi^ion was afforded as to the manner 
of using shells; that cJesideralum is now to a considerable extent pro¬ 
vided. t 

\Veha>^ from time to time adverted the new artillery introduced by 
.GeW?i^lAIiller and Colonel Paixhans ; to the vertical fire of M. CarnOt; 
^VaiKi to the changes which may be anticipated in naval warfare by the 
'introduction of steam as the jiropelling power to shipping. On each of 
tliese subjects (laptain Simmons has offered remarks which will be read 
with interest. He has demonstrated the vast importance of great calibre 
and diminished windage, and has illustrated and enlivened the discussion 
by reference to the all-stirring circumstances of actual warfare. The 
armament of our ships of war, as to the calibre of the guns and the 
wcMffht of shot projected, is shown to be less efficient than that of any 
other nation. A table (p. *>3), which must have taken some time to cou- 
stnict; presents this fact by a single view. The reference to the use of 
shells,' and the selection of examples t^) demonstrate their effects, is judi¬ 
cious/ The general scope of thp work may be given in the author's own 

W'ords:— * , 


“ From 11 general review of the subjects which have been adverted to in this essay, 
it is cotifideudy believed that no reliance ought to be placed in the use of ht>Ilow 
shut, ot half the solid shot’s weight, againvt shipping, at a greater range than 400 
y.ud'.; and of two-thirds the solid shot's weight, at a greater range than 500 or 500 
\:ird.s: and to this extent only with guns of gieat cahbie and atiording high veloci¬ 
ties. That the eniploynient of loaded shells by ships of war would induce little risk 
to tiui&e on board. That loaded shells are the most formidable projectile which can 
be opi osed to bhips of war. That the only penetration retpiired in a loaded hhell is 
to such depth as may cause it Ao stick in a ghip’s side. Tliat the small icfinaining 
veluciiv ot shells at a medium range would, therefore, be efficient. Tliat guns of 
great calibre, length, and weight, aie indispensably necessary to every class of men- 
of-wur Tliat windage is of paramount imijortance, and ii.s >?duction more urgent 
than ever adMiitmg to the tremendous consequences which may result iiom one 
uUl-diret itd sheU. That it is •inexpedient to make up caitridges of one weight only. 
That charges fui shot and shell may advantageously be filled in flannel cartridges 
of ilitferent colour; such colours being rendered conventional, and their import 
.k'daiod by a Nimultaueoiis order from the Admiralty and Ordnance. That copper ' 
olmders in which to carry cartridges to the guuH, may be applied in inacmg tde 
ci.tridge‘;inthebore,so*as to obvUte all danger troin their accidental ignition. 
That until the shot in stove be consumed, a purtion ot well-lormed shot, ot very 
minute windage, ought to be issued for theguns of the highest velocity and cahbi^ 
rthatis.guns havi/g the highest ratio to the.r shot) on board each ship; which 
slmt may be painted white, or 4he colour ot the cartridge containing tbe highest 
chaij-e. It appears not improbable that a small number of guns of great calibre 
aiul^eiiiht, and. consequently, high velocity-of dunmished windage and carefully 
foi mod shot, and, thervfort^ increased accuracy—together vntU a few heavy howitzers, 
will eventually suyiersede the present armament *>f shpis of war. ihat if the arma¬ 
ment of our ships of war contiuu'e to embrace a great number of pns, a gun heavier 
than the Lronadc, and proporlionaUif lighter than the reaihed-,^> guns, iiiay he 
beneficially employed. That the present can-onade has oo much affinity to the late 
fight 5J^ inch howiizer ; that it ii^too light and too short; that the reamed-up guns 
Vvill not, fitjm the recoils, admit high initial velocity, and for short ranges aie 
heavier than uecessary.’i p. 112. # ^ ' 

The important subject of coacontrating the fire of ships is then adverted 
fd; and with this view a contrivance is proposed for “ laying guns m vei-y 
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dense smoke, and in the most impenetrable fog:,” by introducing^ a travers¬ 
ing heurtoir or truck-stop, which being fixed at right angles to the intended 
range IS (lesignt^d as a base for the fore-trucks. The subjects generally 
treated of in this essay are of the first interest to tl^ Briiish Mavy : and 
if the only merit of tlie work were to provoke.discussion, it could not, wa 
conceive, be without advantage to the Service. 

AListofthk Oi-TiCEUs OF THE Yeomanry CAVArRYOpGREAT-BRiTAiif, 



How has it happened that a publication so obviously called for. ajid 
so likely to he popular, has not apl^'earcd till now ? Having issued, hot\'. ' 
ever, IVoni the press of Messrs. Clowes, with the authority of the War- 
Office, it appears in a most compact and commendable shape, and is, we 
have no th ubl, correct us it is copious, comprising llie details of no 
fewer than ninety-one corps. Here is a goodly array of chivalry, hitherto 
little known beyond the localities in which the corps are embodied—but 
liencelovward, no native of these isles need remain in ignorance on this 
subject, nor should any member of the Yeomanry Cavalry be without this 
hst of the patriotic establishment to which he belongs. 


« 

NOTICKS TO itKADKUS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Trk length of our two leading Papers, both <*f considerable importance 
to tjie United Service, has constrained us to omit several articles prepared 
for^nseition, some of which are already in type. Our contributors are, we 
hope, aware that with the limited space at our disposal and the mass of 
subjects pressing for its occupation, it is not at all times in our power to 
intioducc their cuntiibutions, as well as rccoids of various kinds, in the 
early order they doubtless desire: but our roll&ter is not the less regularly 
kept and the fitting opportunities selected for bringing up our forces in 
reserve. 

< 

We aic concerned that the communication of Sir (\ 3V should have 
reached us teo late lor insertion this month. K shall appear iu our next. 

The continuHtion of the articles on “Naval History” and "Military 
Life in India*' next month. 

'*We shaVl do justice to the notice of the late Lieutenant S , which was 
not in lime for our present number. ** 

It was our intention, had not space failed us, to have offered \arions sug- 
gostions which we deem likely to benefit the Service, iu uddition to lho*^e 
we have actually ur^ed this month—it is \y,ith this view that we Iiavc 
reserved several communications conveying a corroboration of our viewo 
on these subjects. 

F. J. D. (Serjeant), and the " Bugle Sounds*’ are in type, and a variety 
of other correspondence waits fbr room. 
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AFFAIRS AT HOMli^AND ABROAD. 

:ja MOTION was hrout^Iit forward >\n tlie Commons by Sir Henry 
on the ]7th ultimo, for an Address to his Majesty, praying 
that the Order in Council for the suspension of the Foreign Enjistment 
Act, iihoui to expire on the lOih Juno, should not be renewed, and tiiat 
the eiviploymeiU of llie Marine forces in the naval co-opcralion on the 
Coast of Spain should not be carried farther tlian the stipulations of the 
Treaty require. 

The debate on this moderate and constitutional motion was unneces¬ 


sarily protracted during three nights to suit the tactics of Ministers, 
whose partisans were instructed to •jjropagate false impressions of its 
objects, and <lo8ignale it ae*a farty measure, which it was not—the cant 
of “ Despotism” in the scale against Liberal Institutions” (those of 
La Granja, to wit!) was as usual gabbled with silly and sickening 
iteration—disingenuous efl'orts were made to wring the motive of the 
gallant mover, feeling for the national honour, into an attack on ,thc 
absent and gallant leader of the Auxiliaries, which was wholly dis¬ 
claimed by the former and his friends, and disproved by the course pur¬ 
sued— in fine, every delusion was practised to swell the expected 
majority against the Address, which, after all, only amounted to 36, 
the numbers being 242 to 278, 

A motion by Lord Alvanley, in the Lords, on the 2lst, for the pro¬ 
duction of the des[>atchcs of Lord John Hay on t^ic late defeat at St. 
Sebastian, gave rise to»a debate in that House involving the same 
topics and a similar line of argument as in the Commons, In this 
iliscussion the Duke of Wellington fortunately took ))art, and com¬ 
pletely demolished the anomalous fabric of intervention in t]ie internal 
concerns of Spain,and other countries, apparently built up by the 
Foreign Secretary for the sole purpose of trying the strength of his 
head against it. Throughout liis speech on this occasion, his Grace 
took precisely ^lie same views of the subject, fron^ beginning to end, as 
.. have been reiterated in thts Journal for the last two years; and we feel 
itto bo a reasonable ground of satisfaction, that our humble, though 
conscientious opiniiAis upon a matter strictly within our province, 
should have tile concurrence of one whDse judgment in such cases is 
param-sunt. ^ j 

It would be A waste of words and of lime to dwell fartlier upon an 
abuse of power so flagrant and decried as that to which the present 
■ Government has so contumaciously adhered in the face of public 
opinion, and to th^ disparagement of the British name and interests. 
If there be any. one act*pf,impolicy and injustice more universally 
■Tecognised than another as inexcusably wrong in principle and operaa^ 
tion, it is this pert and pettifogging Intervention, without opwi war, in 
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the concerns of the Spanish people, and the cold-blooded deportation of 
British subjects to be the hired tools and victims of an unprincipled 
foreign faction. The nui&anfce must be abated, though it may now be 
too late to wipe the stigma of its existence and cflVcts from the honour 
of Great Britain. 

We turn from this repulsive measiiVc to some of its consequences 
as they peculiarly affect the Brifeii ^\rmy. In our Number for 
January we took occasion to remark upon the invidious promotion 
and dib'kinctions bestowed upon pertain officers employed in-tjjc co¬ 
operative-coercion service of the Foreign Secretary, apart from tliat^f 
the country, declared to be at peafike with the world. Since we ottered- 
those remarks the cause of complaint has multiplied ten-fold, and the 
grievance to tlie King^s Service has grown to such a height as to de- 
unmd ah early redress. We have already admitted that those who, 
for their personal interests, serve a foreign Power, are entitled to any 
rewards of service that Power may choose to bestow—but tliat such 
light trophies of Fortune’s favour in a brief game of hazard, must not 
be jjennitted to disparage the undistinguished condition of those who 
have fought xHEia country's battles. 

Scarcely a Gazette ap[)ear.s whieli does not confer promotion on or 
coufinn a foreign Order—whicli a new revobuiou may annul—to some 
Angio-Christino who is thus pitchforked over the heads of 

British officers into that jiride of place " to which they iiave legiti¬ 
mately but vainly aspired. Tiic rajud ailvancenient of Major Owen to 
tlie ^superior rank and honour of an Aide-de-Cainp to the King would 
be viewed with untjualified satisfaction by the United Service, were it 
possible to overlook the motive of his unusual elevation. . Have we 
instances, at least on the part of the ]>rcsent Government, of any cor- 
respomihig emyresscyneni to distinguish the, services of the men of 
the Peninsula and France? None! The service of those niei\ was 
simply NATIONAL, and, like stpieezcd oranges, lliey may be-cast aside— 
not so the agents, Voluntary or involuntary, of a political and party 
scuttle, wliose zeal must be stimulated to bolster a bad cause ! 

For more than eight years have we been exerting our julvocacy to 
obtain for our companions in arms some distinction for Peninsul.vr 
Seuvice, and our pages during that period abound in suggestions on 
the subject. The period has now arrived when Jhat claim, boon it 
can scarcely be called, can no longer be parried or put ott', I’he cir¬ 
cumstances to which we have just alluded, coupled with the obvious 
justice and genuine military principle of the object in \\r:w, render it 
imperative on those who have the power to giant it, to concede witli a 
good grace a comparatively trifling and cheap testimonial of gratitude' 
on the part of the country fur life perilled and ]a.bour incurred in lU 
service. What possible objection can exist to so plain and easy a mode 
of allaying dissatisfi^ction, and obviating the effects of invidious favour, 
amongst the most deserving class of British officers ? Let us not be 
told of expemv ,—the Army is ready to defray rt. 

To the King we turn with faith and hope on this occasion ■; and to 
him we proffer our prayer on behalf his\>ld soldifcrs—the soldiers of 
Wellington, with the more confidence, im^^lnuch as. his Majesty has 
^prociously and very Tecenlly sanctioned the institution of the ** Order of’ 
William iV.,” or of Merit, for the Hanoverian Army. We also entreat 
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the Military Authorities to set their slioulders to tlie wheel for an object 
so dear to tlie Service, and influencing its honour and welUbeing mure 
than we suspect they are disposed to ^roagfne,—let us hope that, rising 
fur the mofnent above the petty contrivances and details, which we fear 
. they are too much accustolued to regard as the bxisinesK of their office, 
.. they may consider this Bul)ject i\% bdonging to the general and higher 
interests of which ihpy are prpp^iy the representatives and admini¬ 
strators ; under their auspices, and with their aid, zealously exerted, 
success cannot lie uncertain or rem'jte. We shall not lose s7ght of 
object so strongly and legitinialely pressed upon our advocacy. 

,/■ -,— 

In a recent debate in the House of Commons some unwarrantable 
and ungenerous iillusionH were made by Sir Edward Codrington to a 
brollier A<lmirul of the highest reputation. Sir Pulteney Malcolm. The 
expressions thus indiscreetly uttered were instantly rebuked in the 
fluuse by Sir James Graham, and, when brought to the notice of Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, were repelled in a tone of manly frankness and 
moderation worthy of that eminent officer. The necessary consequence 
was HU explanation at the earliest ensuing sitting of the House on the 
pait of Sir Edward Codringtoii, who publicly, as also personally and 
i rivalely to Sir Pulteney^, disclaimed all intention of offence, denying 
the utterance of tlic most pointed and offensive of the expressions he 
^ was currently understood to have used. To prevent future misapprehen¬ 
sion respecting this unusual, and, we trust, solitary ejnsode in Naval 
fafe, w e shall next month place the case on correct and more detailed 
record. For the present we need only observe that this unmerited attack 
upon a character as unblemished as man’s fame can be, has proved a 
touchstone of the popularity of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, wiiose vindication 
haa been received and responded to by the plaudits of Parliament, and 
the i^flccliouate congratufationa of his brother officers and society. 

It IS not often we have to refer to the debales'Th Parliament on the 
subject of the Ann\ Estimates with any degree of satisfaction, so gene¬ 
rally do thev cxiiibit the same pinching spirit of economy, the same 
anxiety to diminish the numbers,^ to prolong the exile, and to circum¬ 
scribe the comfort of the soldier, provided the most trivial saving can 
thereby be cHected., Tliis year, however, we refer to that subject with 
different feelings, convinced that the era of improvement which we have 
so often invoked, has at length begun to dawn upon our profession, 
and we rcadil]^ concede the tribute of praise duetto Lord IJowick for 
the spirit of amelioration which has lately mavktnf his administration. 

had recently to congratulate the Service on a brevet, whicii, in 
oxlcnt at least, must have more than equalled their expectations ; another 
boon of Still greater im|)ortance, especially to tliat portion of our Army 
on foreign service, having*in view the more speedy relief of corps in the 
West Indies, lus been announced by the Secretary at War in the fol¬ 
lowing terms:— j 

• . “ it had hitherto been the custom that Regiments should pass ten 
years in the W’^est Indies, an arrangement was in contemplation, and 
would be commenced in thfe present year, by which this period would be 
•dividedbetween different clunates, A regiment, instead of spending 
ten years in the West Indies, a prospect wliich might well appal the 
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boldest, and deprive men of the courage so necessary to bear up against 
the depressing effects of the climate, would in future pass the earlier 
period of its absence in the Mediterranean, would thence'repair to the 
West Indies, and would proceed to Canada for sometime beftrrc* return¬ 
ing home. Thus the wliole period of their foreign service would be divided 
between tl»ree climates,^giving to efmh''regiment‘its fair proportion of 
the good and bad climates to be eilTOantered by tjie British Army, and 
shortening the periods which each must pass in the unhealthy climates 
of tlie tropics,'* /. 

We hail this announcement with the more pleasure, as we feel confi¬ 
dent it must be intended to pave ike way for equally important changes 
in the routine of Eastern service, wliich require lime for their organiza¬ 
tion, and that wlien the hardship of a ten years' residence in the West 
Indies has awakened the sympathy of the Seeretary-at-War, and in¬ 
duced him to adopt so effectual a remedy, twice that period of service 
in the East Indies, under a climate equally severe, and circumstances 
still more discouraging, will not call for that sympathy in vain; and 
we hope ere long to see a general routine of duty established over 
all the colonies, which, by dividing the burden of foreign service more 
equally, will lighten its pressure. « 

Of the justice and expediency of the ctfarsp of reliefs which lias been 
arranged none can for andnstant entertain a doubt. So far as regards 
its sanatory effect, liis Lordship seems not to have determined on slight 
grounds. He observed “ that he had caused an accurate examination 
of tthe returns obtained from the Medical Department of the Army to be 
made, and had found that prolonged service in tropical climates was 
attended with the most injurious effects.’’ We are happy lo learn that 
such u precaution has been adopted, because a vague kind of idea seems 
hitherto to have prevailed, in consequence of some corps having suffered 
severely from yellow-fever shortly after their arrival, that a transition 
lo the climate of tl^c West Indies must necessarily involve a greater 
extent of sickness and mortality during the first than any of the suc¬ 
ceeding years. AVe confess ourselves to have been always extremely 
sceptical on lliis point, knowing that, mankind are so prone to deduce 
their conclusions from a few solitary instances, rather than from a 
coprse of investigation extended over a long series of years; and we are 
liappy to find that our doubts have at length rcceivpd official confirnia- 
liou, and that those who will shortly have to face that climate may do 
so in the fullest confidence of there being no more danger during the 
first than any subscqpent year; and that their period pf service will 
have expired long ere their constitutions can have become seriously in¬ 
jured, or their moral discipline relaxed by tlie baneful consequences‘of 
a protracted residence in that country. 

We trust this arrangement will be carried into effect i*n its intended 
spirit, and that its advantages will not be neutralized by an undueelegree 
of favour to any corps, its very essence consisting in being extended 
equally over all; and as our military authowties are now pretty well 
aware that a list of the stations and service of regiments is kepi wiili as 
much regularity in the bureau of She military pt^ss as among tlie 
archives of the Horse-Guards, they may'be certain that any sucji devia- 
- ♦*on from a rule, established by themselves, will 8{)eedily be brought to 
the notice of the public, and create a charge of partiality which we 
should be sorry to sec them incur. 
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AVe hope the period of tliesc reliefs will be so arranged that corps 
leaving the Mediterranean may arrive ^ the West Indies in tlie begin¬ 
ning of ihp year, and those they relieve reach America as soon as the 
ports are open, so that both have the advantage of a few months’ 

' residence before facing the excessive heat of a tropical sun, or the ex-' 
■*lren)e cold of a Canadian wintef^oo sudden *a transition to either 
might obviously be attended vviPh tlie most serious consequences. 

Another improvement has also been announced in the coursciof tlie 
same debates, which is of no less importance to the pliysical stamina of 
the troops, than the prospect of a sj»eedy relief must prove to their 
moral energies. Perhajis the fact would scarce be credited, were it not 
vouched by the assertion of the Secretary-at-War to Parliament, that 
during twenty-two years of profound peace our troops in the West 
Indies have, with the exception of two days a-week, been constantly 
fed on salt provisions ; and this, though many of the stations there pos¬ 
sess an abundant supply of cattle, and all are within a few days’ sail 
of the countless herds whicli run over the savannahs of the continent, 
or the wilds of Cuba, and which might, under proper arrangements for 
their conveyance, have been supplied to the troops, at half the cost of 
the salt rations sent from this qoimtry, 

Tliut the soldier should liave suffered so long under this deprivation, 
certainly implies a want of attention to Iiis health and comfort, for 
"'which it is difficult to <account. Who can any longer wonder at the 
degree of intemperance which has demoralized that portion of our army 
when he finds that the soldier has hud to suffer not only the thirst In¬ 
duced by beat and febrile agency of the climate, but also that caused 
by taking, in llie shape of nutriment, a pound of salt beef daily ! Can 
any one be foolish enough to suppose, that the soldier will have re¬ 
course to tiie vapid half-putrid water of these climates to quoncli the 
thirst,' thus artificially excited, when plenty of rum can be had at the 
rate of four-pence a bottle, witli which he goes ofl^ualifving it till the 
water ultimately bears much the same proportion to the S[>ii‘iL as Fal- 
stall’s poor pennyworth of bread to his gallon of sack. Long liabit 
ultimately establishes a constant craving for the indulgence ; and before 
the period of his service in that country has expired, tlie soldier lias 
become an irreclaimable drunkard, equally burdensome to himself, fo 
liis profession, and to*the public. 

Lord llowick, we repeat, is entitled to the gratitude of the Army 
for the benefits he has already suggested, and when so nuicb remains to 
'be done vve truJt he will nqf; stop short in his cafeei* of im|irovement. 
The ^^rka of approbation witli which that part of Ins Lordship’s speech, 
referring to the proposed amendment in the diet and relief of the troops, 
was received by the House, must Ijavc convinced him that their services 
and sufferings only require to be brought clearly to tlie notice of our 
Legislators, to ensure attention and relief. Tlie coifntry was not spar¬ 
ing of compensafion to those who perilled their lives and limbs in llic 
field, nor.should they be so to others who are constantly encountering 
such serious risk in jthc defeiice of those colonial possessions, to which 
Britain owes her commercial greatness and unrivalled prosperity. 
Nothing* has hitherto operiftefl more prejudicially to the interests qf 
tfie Army, than that those who arc the arbiters of its rewards know so 
little of the perils and privations by which they are earned, and have 
been but too apt to assume the life of comparative ease and comfJrt 
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which they observe the soldier to enjoy durinsy the few years of his 
sojourn in hia native land, a« a criterion whereby to estimate tlie nature 
of his services abroad. 

We congratulate ourselves in having been tlie first to place before the 
public, through the medium of this Joiirnal, thevisk of life encountered* 
both by ollicers and soidiers in tbcjl^rious colonics, pd to press upon 
the consideration of our countrymen thd strong claims which they con- 
sequeiUly have both on their gratitude and their sympathy. Assured 
lliat this kind of appeal would iidt be made in vain, we have been un¬ 
ceasing in our endeavours to procure tlie requisite information upon the 
subject, and have at length had fhe pleasure of seeing the attention of 
Government directed to the same object, of which the first points liavo 
been obtained in the improvements in regard to dirt and reliefs labdy 
announced. The leading features of that plan of relief was first sug¬ 
gested, and its beneficial eflecls botli in a financial and military point 
of view, jjointed out in tlic pages of tliis Journal some months a^o, and 
was so ably sujiported and commented on by the leading periodicals of 
the day that it at length seems to have attracted the notice and con¬ 
sideration of those to whom we trust any suggestions for the benefit of 
tlic soldier will never be made in vain. 

f 

Some hijrhly interesting siege operations took ])laco at, ('hatham on 
TImrsday the 301h of March, in which the garrison, in concert with the 
Royal Engineers, were ]) 0 .sted as assailants and defenders,—the former in 
some batteries, parallels, and approaches, const ructetl by the oHieers and 
men of the Ensjineer establishment, on legular principles as they would be 
done in the field - the latter in a bastion, a redoubt, and other works lorm- 
in^r an irregular front, against which the trendies had been opened. 

The following was the garrison onler for regulating the proceedings :— 

1. The troops will take post in tiie trenches at half-pa^t two o’clock : 
the Royal Marines on tlie left, the Rifle Brigade on tlie light, Ihc'Uoyai 
and East India Con;pany's Artillery in tlie first parnlld’aiid hatteiies. 
Tlie Provisional Battalion, as defenders, will be posted m a bastion on the 
right, the C9th in the covered wny below' it, the 8Uth in the advanced re¬ 
doubt, and the 27th in the retired redoubt, 

2. A fire of artillery and musketry'will commence on both sides, after 
• which the 8th Grenadiers will make a sortie from the redoubt, nccom- 
pvmied by a working party of Sappers to destroy the advanced works of 
the besiegers. 

3. The Rifles, who were driven back by the sortie, will be supported 
from the second parallel, and repulse the 8Uth. 

4. The Engineers will fire five mines, to blow in the serrp and counter¬ 
scarp of the redoubt. ® 

5. Aftet the redoubt is breached a storming party of the Rifles fr'ernt-the 
second parallel will assault and take the redoubt followed by artillery¬ 
men to turn the guns found in if on the defenders, and bya working party 
of Sappers and Miners with gabions. 

6. Another party of Rifles will advance from the centre of th% second 
parallel to attack the 69th, and dispossess them of the rtivered way. 

7. The Royal Marines will s'onn the basti<ft:i in their own front. 

8. The Royal Sappers and Miners will advance fiom the redoubt, and 
execute a flying sap to connect the,works previously^ taken. The Rifles 
will protect this working party and occupy l^he sap wh^n finislied. 

. The operations of the day were under the immediate command of Major-? 
"Genetal Sir Leonard Greenwell, the then commandant of the garrison, 
assisted by Colonel Pasley, under whose superintendence the engineer 
preparations had been made. 
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At the appointed time we found the troops posted according to the above 
arrangement. / > 

The 1st battalion of the lliiie Brigade, under Colonel Eeles, occupioil 
the right of a second paiallel, situated about 100 yards from an outwork 
which 'stood on some high ground in their front—having a detachment 
holding a lodgement close under* the work wheijs the Sappers were en¬ 
gaged in establishing rnine^Tfor jt-ft.iching it. The Royal Marines, under 
Major Sir Francis Lee* were on* the left of the same parallel, having the 
face of a high bastion immediately in their front. The depot of the 21st 
Royal Fusileors, under Major Sulherlihid, were posted in a parallel and 
some approaches in rear, and the batteries were manned and armed by 
the Artillery of the East India ('ompiFny, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Hay. These were the assailants on the occasion. 

Of the defenders, the Provisional Battalion, under Tdentcnant-Colonel 
Weare, occupied the bastion on the light of tlic works; and the bOth 
Regirm.nt und»‘r Major Bunbury, were on the hft ; in the redoubt 
which was to be blown up, the guns in both were manned by the Royal 
Artillery. 

On a signal from the l\Iajor-General tlie bring of cannon and musketry 
commenced on both sides; and for spectators the effect was as startling 
as it was imposing. The first mo\ement that was a])parcnt was a sortie 
made by the Grenadiers of the 8i)th, ^’?hose high bear-skin caps and flash¬ 
ing ba>oncts were seen emejiging from a cloud of smoke and dust, as they 
lushed OP with a glorious hurra to the attack*of the rifles holding the 
advanced trenches, and protecting the situation when the miners were at 
'work. The soitic was successful, and they got possession of tlu: lodge¬ 
ment, which enabled the Sn])pevs v\ho accompanied them to make* gieat 
liavoc in upsetting the gabions, destroying tlic }mrapet, &c. • 

The Rifles, being reinforced from tlie parallel, attacked them in return, 
and the soitie was repulsed and diiven in. The Miners again losunieii the 
work, and shortly afterwards the order was given to ex])lode the mines, 
three of which had lieen lodged in the counter-scarp, and two in the op- 
]iusite scarp, calculated to* make a breach of lOO feet in breadth. An 
EnguUer ofliccr was seen to liglit the match, and the troops m the imme- 
di:ile Yiennty to retire a lilllo; the fire of all arms waV^namtained with the 
utmost vigour, but the entrance of the gallery where the match was seen 
burning w.'is w'atched with anxiety, and almost in breathless suspense. 
At length the train took fire, and burning willi fury, and tearing up the 
ground m winch it was buried as it went, it speeded on its etraitd. The 
whole mass of the parapet flvst heaved and then burst upward# in fliirve 
and fragments, and \jhen the smoke had cleared away a great yawning 
breach occupied the place of the smooth surface of the parapet and its 
slopes, which but an instant before had stood there. This w'lis quickly 
occupied by its defenders again, whose flag still waved over their heads; 
hut we soon obs^»rved n conijiact little column of Hil^es, led on by Captain 
Siiumqns, issuing from the right of the parallel, and steadily moving up 
the 'mil with their heads straight for the breach. On asudtlon they made 
a rush that nothing shdrt of a stone wall could have resisted, and won the 
work in gallant style—down came the 41ag and up went the British 
ensign. This storming party was closely followed by^a party of Sappers, 
carrying tools and gabions—which all looked very like business. 

The posse^ion'of this work w^as the signal for a simultaneous assault 
being made on the high basuion on the left, and on a connecting outwork, 
like a covered way, in the centre. The former was executed by the Royal 
Marines, with their Sccustorped steadiness and celerity; and the bastion 
was defended by Colonel Wear^ in a manner which made it appear that 
he was determined to dispute every inch of ground. The center attach 
was made by ttie Rifles. The column issued from an opening in the pa¬ 
rallel, and covered by a strong firing party, was thrown under some broken 
ground, not far from the works, where they lay in a solid mass in less 
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space than humanity ever was packed in before. Meantime the firinic 
party skirmished with the d^t'ent^rs from some rough bushes, advancinj^ 
till they a:ot Iiold of the i^rouiul close under their noses, and^hon came on 
the column with a sudden rush, which gained them possession of the para¬ 
pet. The C9th, however, under Captain Blrfckburne, still held the tia-, 
verses in the interior, and disputed thenf in succession, in a most etfVctivc , 
style. The manner in wliich tlie att4te-k.*’'’as (hit forward by Colonel ICelcs. 
and the advance of the column and skirmishers, was worthy of himself 
and hif corps, which is saying a good deal. VVe heard it remarked that 
he shuffled them about with as mufch facility as if they were a pack of cards 
in his hands. 

The defenders being driven froniall their advanced woiks, retired on a 
redoubt in the rear. The guns tliat had been taken were turned upon 
them, and the operations were terminated by the Sappers executing a fly¬ 
ing sap, as a musketry parapet, to su(>port an attack on the redoubt. This 
wasetiected in an inciedibly .short time, for it was coiuptelod and occu])icd 
in less than eight minutes, under the protection of a firing party, disposed 
close in rear of the workmen. After this the sounded cease iinng, 

the troops were drawn up in close column of divisions, and then marched 
past Sir Leonard Greenwell in review order on the way to Uieir liarracks. 

"We have seldom witnessed a more serviee-hke re])resenta1ion of the 
spirit-stirring horrors of war than was exhibited on tliis occasion. The 
day was fine, the troops in first-rate ordei atvl discipline, and in the ex¬ 
citement which such a segue produces one almost forgot it was not real. 
It was not only a splendid and most interesting spectacle to the immense 
concourse of persons w'ho were assembled to gratiiy tlieir curiosity, hut' 
the operations were highly instructive to the officers and men, of all aims, 
wko were engaged in it. • 

Many distinguished officers and individuals were present on the occasion, 
among whom we noticed Sir James Carnac. Colonel Wane, f.ord Prudhoe, 
Sir W. Young, Sir Henry Hunt, Colonel Brotherton and others. 

Previous to the commencement of the.se operations. Sir James Carnac, 
Chairman of the East India Company, with'a deputation of Directors, 
review’ed the depot of their Service, now consisting of GOO Artillery, under 
the command of Liecf;-Colonel Hay. 

After a minute inspection of this fine body of men, as well as of their 
barracks, interior economy, &c., lie expressed his marked a])prof)alion of 
all he had seen, which must have hecji gratifying to those coiiceined, for 
Sir James Carnac, besides his high political character, is a ilistmguished 
officer of\he Indian Army, and is therefore able to appreciate the operation 
o\ a system which has for so many years lendered this depot cons])icaous 
for its discipline and legularity, * 

In the evening a splendid dinner was given by the Chairman and Direc¬ 
tors to Major-General Sir Leonard Gieenwell, Sir James Gonlon. Colonel 
Warre, Colonel Pasley, Colonel Hay, and other officers of rank w'ho were 
present on the occasion. 
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Wages to Seamen ami Marines • ^ ^ ],0.M,9)n 

^Victuals for do. . . . 453,898 

^.dmiralty Office . , . 1U9,1U5 

Office for Registry of Merchiint Seamen • 3.3C5 

Soientific Branch . . . 33,370 

EstHblikhinents at Home , . 118,506 
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navy and army KsriHvTrs. 

lI.M.'s Kstablishments Abroad . * jC19,Cj4 

Waiifs 1o ArtificeiSjJirc., employed, in his 
K!*tablis.hmefitB at Home , . 408,533 

\Vag»s to Artificers, &c., employed iu his M.ijesty’s 
Kstalilishments Abroad . « 24,335 

Naval Sture?i, &c., for tiid Buddiug itnd Repair of 

Sliips Docks, Wharfs a . 359.827 

New Woik', iini-r'venu'ffts, and Ueifairs in the Yards, &c. 108.048 
Medicines and Mtdic.il Stoies . , 18.DiO 

Miscellaneous Services . . > . 29,300 

Ttitiil for the Kffectiiy Service 2,730.or.5 
Half-pay to Officers of the N.ivy and Royal Marines 810.771 
Military Perisiims and AHo-iances . . r»2y.(M9 

Cull Rendons and Allowances . , 208.765 

Total for the Naval .Service 4,284,260 

For thtr Si'rvice of other Departments of (Tuvernment:— 
y\rmy an<l Ordnance Dopartineuts (Conveyance of 

Troops, Ac.) . . . 139,053 

Home Department (Convict Service) « 98,188 
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i;21,82G 

355,623 

24,335 

371,431 
106,095 
• 19.221 
66,421 

2.721.601 

813.985 

538,570 

210,042 

4,284,198 


150,089 

99.256 


Grand Total 


4,521,501 4,533,543 

Minto.—Dalmkny. 


ARMY KSTIMAT^S. 

FIEI.D ALLOWANCES. 

Table at St. James's for the Officeis of the Life and Foot Guards 
Table Allowance for the Officers on Guard at Duhhu Ca>tle. and for 
pruviilin^ u BlM lor the Fu ld-Officer on Guard • 

Pay «<f the Fiovust-Marslial. Allowance for his Uoise, and coutinj^ciit 
lvs.pensk*s oftlie Doj 6 t Prison 
Sopcrmtcnflent oCiIk* Sword Exercise, at 15s a-day . 

Inspi'ctoi of Regiim*i\tal Colours’sal.iry 
Allowance to the Medical Museum, Chatham 


cP d, 

4000 0 0 

« 

1001 5 8 

300 0 0 

27.1 1.5 0 

1)0 0 (I 

200 0 0 


ABSTRACT OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FORCE.<^N THE IST OF 

FF.BRUARY, 1837. 
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llstablialinicnt. 


cuiDirti'te. 

In Great Biltain. 

Cavalry 


4.803 

4,356 

4 (7 

Foot Guards • . 


4,000 

3,.507 » 

4>.) 

Infiiiti^ ul ilie Line . 

lUciuiiiuir Troops and Companies of Rogi- 

12,759 

10,778 

1,981 

meats in India 

• 

192 

712* 


flu passage home 

% 

• 

3,829 

2.5,583 

3.23:5 

22,588 

594 

In Ireland. 

Cbivalry , . 

• 

2,128 

1,877 

251 

Foot Guards . ' 

• 

610 

5 15 

9.5 

Infantry of iho LiAc 

« 

16,103 

14,079 

2,02-4 


Abroad* gxcbf^ivc of India. 

Infantry of the Line, including Dctach- 
*inv*tds of Rcjjiments on passage • 
Royal Veteran CompaoiA * . 4 

West India Regiments and AfiiAn Corps 
Colonial Corps ' , * ^ . 


• SupetnumcrArion, 5:10. 

U. $. JouitN. No. 102, May, 1837. 


18,«ri 


28,706 

299 

2,475 

2,455 

33,935 


16,501 

25,.560 
300 t 
2,014 
2,327 

30,201 

t Ibul, 1. 


.1,146 

■160 

121; 
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In India. 

Cavalrjr, exclusive of Hecruiiinj^ Xroop^ 2,588 

Infantry, exclusive of Recrutting' Companies T4,700 

17/288 




Excltisive of the Recruiting Troops 4ii(l 
Companies of Regiments in India, the 
uiimliei's for which provision is iti'Ade 
in the Land Force Estimates are--^ 


2,471 

117 

i4,4G3 

237 

16,934 

• 


9,974 

cs 

521 

complete 

9,453 


At Home • • • 

Abroad, exclusive of India • 

44,252 

33,935 

3S,377 

30,201 

5,88.5 

3.7.34 

Totals 

CO 

68,578 

9,G19 

The force for India, including the Recruit¬ 
ing Troops and Companies at home, ia,— 
Cav.dry , • « 

Infantry of the Lute « • 

in 

2,700 

14,780 

2,702 * 
14,944 t 



17,*i30 

17,545 

9,519 

Deduct Supernumeraries » 

1G5 


Total wautin 

g to complete 

9,453 


ment tor service at home and abroad, exclusive of India, and it is not inUoided to 
replace casualties heyoud an eHective force of 70,181 men. A deduction has aceoid- 
in^ly been made from the charge of the land forces of 131,000/., on account of tlio 
pay anil clothing of yOdC men to the 31st March, 1838 The deduction made fur 
the year eiub^ig 31st March, 1837, was also 181,000/ fur 8035 iion eflccnvc men. 

llowicK. 


Wur-Office, Feb. 17, 1837. 
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ESTIMATE OF THE UORSK GUARDS STAFF. 

Per Diom. 


Per Annum. 


General Commanding.in-Chief 
Four Aides-de-camp, each i)tf, Cid, 
Alilitary Secretary 

Adjufant-Genernl 
Allowence to do. 

Deputy Adjutant-General • 
Assistant Adjutant-General 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General 


Total 




Quarterma.ster-Oenetal 
AUuwancu in do. 

Deputy Quartermaster-General 
A ssist ant Quarterniaster-G eneral 
Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General 


Total 


Total 


I «■ 


£ 

s. 

f/. 

£ 

s. 

</. 

9 

9 

0 

3,453 

7 

G 

1 

IS 

0 

693 

10 

0 




2,000 

0 

0 


• 


5,151 

17 

5 

3 

15 

10 

1,383 

19 

2 




500 

0 

0 

1 

17 

11 

691 

19 

7 

0 

19 

0 

345 

15 

0 

0 

14 

3 

250 

1 

3 


* • 


3,182 

15 

0 

3 

15 

10 

‘ 1,383 

19 

<> 




500 

• 0 

0 

1 

7 

% 

G 

-oOl 

17 

G 

0 17 

G 

319 

7 

0 

• 


< 

9 

2,705 




• 

A 

4 

2 


Total for the Staff at head-quarters transferred to estimate 
Public Departments , , ■ , 


12,039 16 8 


* 8up«rnumerari«$, 2. 


t Ibid, 164. 
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12.871 18 U 
27,879 19 0 


Charge of the Public Departments. 

Charire to iho 
/ • 31st March, 

y • ISdS. 

Gen. Commanding-in-Chief and his personal Staff, in- £ 9* d, 

eluding thflr Allowances for Forage aud Travelling 
Expenses, Secretar'e**) Clci ks, &c.* • • 

Secreiary-at-War, his Demit«^Cleik^, &c. • .* 

Adjutant-General, In'! Dq»ut^aUTT Assislants at head¬ 
quarters, including their Allowances for Forage aud 
Travelling, and other Contingent Expenses, 

Clerks, &c* • • • t ■ 

Quaifermastcr-Gen., his Assistants at head-quarters, 
including their allowances for Forage 'and Travel¬ 
ling, anu other Contingent Expenses, Clerks. &c. , 

Judge-Advocate-Gen., his Deputy, Clerks, &c., iiiclud- 
iiig hks Deputy, Ac. in Irtdaiid . 
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Amount of 
F.Ktim.uu to 

Marih3l, 1837. 

4' i, (f. 

12,8:13 10 0 
27,603 16 6 


7,13o 9 3 7,156 11 0 


5,522 2 4 
4,5^7 14 0 


6,276 13 G 
4 362 14 0 


Charge for Public Departments « 

In a\d of which Charge may he appropriated the pro¬ 
bable amount of the Fee Fund, which is applied 
towards the Expenditure of the War-Otlice 


57.997 3 4 58,233 


0 


0 


1.079 19 0 


753 16 C 


56,917 4 4 


57,479 
Howick. 


Lieut., 


To he provided for Public Departments • 

Amount provided for 1836-7 • * • 

War-Otfice, Feb. 17, 1837., • 

Kewards for DistinguishcdiService. 

General John Mackenzie • 

James liohertsun • • . 

Thomas Sco»t • . • . 

Lienb-Gen. John M'Nair . . 

Sir Davul Latimer Tinling Widdrington 
Sir Thomas Krowti • • 

Gabriel Gordon • • * 

John Granby Clay • • • 

James Cuminiug, • * • 

Henry Bruce . • • 

The following have been added this year 
TJput.-(»en. Georg** Kinnaird Dana—Ensign, •26th Ma^* 178G 

Dec. 3i, 1789 j Capt., June 4, 1794 ; Major, Aug. '26, 1796 ; Lieut.-Col., 
April 29, 1802 ; Colonel, June 4, 1811 ; Major-Gtn., June 4, 1814 ; Lieut.- 
(ien., July 22, 1830 j West Indies and Jamaica. St. Domingo and Capo 
Tiburoen, where he had one of liis fingers shot off. Rebellion in Ireland. 
Egypt aud Gibraltar ••••.*• 
General William W ilkinson—Ensign, Feb. 8, 1773; Lieut., April 10, 1^75 ; 
Capt., Nov 17. 17b(hj Major, March 1, 1794 ; Lieut-Col., Sept, 1, 179.) ; 
Colonel, Sept. 25. 1803 ; Major-Gen., July 23, 1810; Lieut.-General, 
June 4, 1814; General, Jan. 10, 1837. South Carolina. Mediterranean, 
as u Marine Officer. Toulon, where he acted as Town Major, Corsica. 

Rebellion in L^elaud, Mal^a. Egypt, under Sir R. Afiercrombie. Eat-t 
Indies i • 

Lieut.-Gen. Benjamin Gordon—Lieut., Aug. 22, 1779; Capt.,Sept.), 1791; 
Major, March 12; L*fut.-Col., Jan, 1, 1800; Col., July 23, 1810; Major- 
Gen., June 1813; Lieut.-Geii., May 27, 182.3: India for 20 years, 
during wluch he was presiAit in most of the battles, sieges, and assaults 
that ^lok place. Six years on the Stafif'in Ireland « ' • 

Lieut.-Gen. AWxiusder lialkeit-^Sec. Lieut, March 31, 1790 ; Lieut., March 
31, 1793; Capt., March 2%, 1794; Major, Nov. 27, 1779; Lieut.-Col., 
Aug. 2fi, 1800; Col, July 23, 1810; Major-Gen., June 4, 1813; Lieut.- 
‘Gen., May 27, 182^ W’^as attthe capture of Martinique, St. Lucia, aud 
Guadaluupe. W'^est Indies vid Jamaica till 1796. Ostend, under Sir 
^ Eyre CJpote, when> he was taken |)cisoner. Helder in 1799, where ho was 
• twice wounded. Capture of the Cape of Good Hope iii 1806 . • 

Remaining to be appropriated » • • • • 


8 6 


£190 
100 
300 
• 175 
173 
405 
250 
150 
160 
190 


130 


200 


200 


200 

624 
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Abstract of the Effective Army Services, 
r S 

Land Forces—In the United Kingdom and the Colonies 

In the Eust Indies . • • 

Staff OfBcers . • • • ' • 

Public Departments • • • • • ^ 

Royal Military College ' . . V, 

Royal Military Asyhiin and Hibernian School . * ’ • 

VolunteerCurps • • • • . 

f 

Deduct charge defrayed by the East India Com^iany 


War-Office, Feh. 17/l837, 


£ s. */. 

\5,ivr',ri3i i 10 
Ci77)44\ 13 0 
168,150 0 1 

57,007 3 4 
17.923 14 9 
Hi 398 10 0 
105,407 6 8 

4,173,849 10 5 
677,441 13 9 

3,490,407 16 « 

IIOWICK. 


Abstract of the Non-Effective /Irmy Services. 

£ s. //. 

Rewards for Military Service . , . ... 16,432 9 7 

Army Pay of General Officers . , . . • 113.000 0 0 

Full Pay for Retired Officers ..... 60,500 0 0 

Half-pay and Military Allowances , . • • 519.900 0 0 

Foreign Halt-pay . . , * , • . 71,800 0 0 

Widows* Pensions . . . . " • . . 148,728 0 0 

Compassionate Allowances, Bo).nty Warrauts, and Pensions for 

Wounds .. 146,500 0 0 

In-Pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham, and Out-Punsionors 
of Chelsea . . ..... 1,326,293 10 9 

Superannuation Allowances ..... 47,150 18 6 


Numbers and Charge to Slat March, 1836 . • • 2,485,4U4 18 10 

Mem.—By the Act 4 Geo. IV. c. 71, a sum of £60,000 per annum is paid in'o 
his Majesty's Exchequer by the East India Company, on account of the charge tor 
Retiring Pay and Pensions, and other Expenses of that nature, aiising in ivspect oC 
his Majesty’s Forces serving in India. This sum is applied towards tlie General 
£x])enses of the State. ^ 

Wat-Office, Feb. 17, 1837. Howick. 


CHABOB OF THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, FllOM APRIL l.ST, 1837, TO 

MARCH 31st, 1838. 

' The charge for the Pay and Allowances of the Officers of the 
Katablishmeiit, and for the Maintenance and Instriictiun of the 
Student, is— ^ ‘ 

Pay and Salaries of the Military Branch 

£ A', (f. 

Governor ' t ‘ ‘ * ’ IjOOO 0 0 

Lieutenant-Governor—Smff Pay, at 1/. W. per diem > , ' 3S3 5 0 

2 Captains of Cumpanies, eachj do. ut 7s. 1(2. per diem . 2)S 10 10 

Adjutant and Paymaster, do. per annum 163 2 6 

and allowance as Superintendent of Studies . ^ . 300 0 0 

Quartermaster do. 5^.. 4</. pet diem . ^ 97 6 8 

Surgeon « , . . ' , 255 10 0 

Assistant-Surgeon , • . . 13rl 17 6 

Chaplain, Librarian, and Superintendent of Classical Instruction* ^ 300 0 0 

I Serjeant-Major at 4f. per diem . .* . 73 0 0 

1 Qiiartermaster-Serjcant, acting also as Riding-Master . 436 17 6 

6 Staff-Serjeauts, 1 Hospital Serjeant, and 1 Sei^eant, acting as 

Master of the Bond, each at 3s. per diem % . 438 0 0 

8 Drummers, 4 Filers, and 1 Bugler, each at per diem ' 355 17 6 


3,898 7 6 
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Pay ainl Salaries of the Civil Branch :-v 

ii_ _ •• •* - -- - . 1 * f 


1 Professor iflKSffAematics 

1 "'do, ^ , 

1 Master of Arithmetic 
1 do. ,» 

1 Professor of Furtiticatioii 
1 do. 


1 Master of do. . , 

1 Piofessor of Military Siirveyjinj , 

I do, • • 

I Master of Military Drawing 
1 Professor of French . 

I M.istor of do. 

Pioi’essor of German 

I Pndessor of Ilistoiy, Geography and Classics 
1 Ma-tei of do. 

I l^iofi .isor of Landscape Drawing 
Teaching Astioiiomy 
iix])Ciises ol ihc Riding School, and of instructing Officers and 
(ieatlernen (^udets in Kntrenchingi Sapping) and Pontooning) 
with (Jiarges for Materials^ ModelS) A;c. 

I College Clerks, viz., 1 at-OOC, 2 at 160L each, 

I Housekeeper • , *, 

1 Ni»r‘<e to the Infirmaiy • 

\ Aimourei, at 3«. per diem, and 1 Porter, at Ss. 6d.i 
IT) Men Servants, at IGf. each per week ^ 


and 1 at 140/. 


per diem 


Board and Washing— 

Bo.ud of 180 Gentlemen Cadets, at U le/. each perdiem . 
M’^.ishing the Body Linen of the Gentlemen Cadets, and the 
Iloiisehold Linen of the Kutahlishment, at 2J^/.per diem for each 

C^udet * * • • • * 


Coals, CandleB, Oil. and Lighting the College— 
r»S0 'I'ous of Coals, at I/. 13,r. per ton 

150 Do7tMi Ihs. of Candles, at Or. per 12lhs, 

Oil'tiid Lighting the College 


‘9 

l'\nage— 

lioveiiioi, 4 Uorse>, at U. IL/. each jwr diem 
Licutonant-tiovi-rnor, *2 IlorseH, at 1*. lid. each per diem 

Professor of Military Snrve)ing, Senior Depitrtment, 1 HAseat h. 
1 Id. each per ijiein 

Ditto Junior ditto, 1 Horse, at 1j. lid. each per diem 


1 • 

Postage and Stationary for the Secretary • • 

Siat'onSiy for 180 Gentlemen Cadets , • • . 

Contingencies ^ . . • L i i * 

Fencing, P]lai?^mg, andlmprovment of the College Kstate » 

• UatcH anchCTuxes , • • • • 

Foiager^ontingenciep»&c., for J5 Officers permitted to study at 

y4lie College . i* *• • • 

^^alary ofd^he Secretary , # , . • 

‘•Balance applicable to Repairs, Painting, &c. • 


Charge to March 31, 1838 


£ 

«. 

d. 

4or> 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

262 

5 

7 

219 

0 

0 

273 

15 

0 

202 

5 

0 

182 

10 

0 

282 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

205 

2 

6 

252 

17 

4 

193 

18 

6 

265 

10 

0 

264 

15 

10 

168 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 


260 

0 

0 

060 

0 

0 

95 

12 

6 

35 

0 

0 

118 

12 

6 

6*25 

14 

a 

5,761 

19 

0 


-r— 


2,632 

10 

0 

506 

5 

0 

3,138 

15 

0 

1,134 

0 

10 

135 

0 

0 

150 

0 

4 

0 

f,4l3 

0' 

10 


139 

18 

4 

69 

19 

2 

34 

19 

7 

34 

19 

7 

279 

16 

8 

60 

0 

0 

410 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

553 

15 

•9 


17,923 14 9 




131 NAVY AND ARMY ESTIMATES. {^MAY, 

This Charge is covered by the Syb&or^tioiis of the Gentlemen £ s, d. 

Cadets of the Ist class . . '• . ‘ %fi00 0 0 

Bo. Do. 2nd class , . 3^50 0 0 

Do. Do. 3rd class • . 13,125 0 0 

Of 15 Officers studying at the College • , • . 472 lO 0 

Amount of Rent due at Michaelmas, 183G, for Uie Estate 

at Sandhurst • • • 7"' • 76 4 9 


Amount of Appropriations in aid • , 17,923 14 9 

No Parliamentary Giant will be leipiirfd in aid of the charge of the Royal Mil, 
Col., for the year euduig March 31, 1833. 

War Office, Feb. 17, 1837. * Howick. 

ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 


OliniNAltY. 

Civil Establishments (Tower, Pall-Mall, and Dublin) 
Departments Woolwich • 

Salaries at Homo Stations 

Ditto at Out-Stations in Ireland and Foreign Stations 
Ditto Barrack'Mabters, &c., in Groat Britain, Ireland, and 
the Colonies . • • • 

Master-Gunners .... 

Royal Engineers, and Sappers and Miners' 

Royal Regiment of Artillery • . • ^ 

Hoise Artillery, &c« • ^ • 

Field Timii • « . . 

Medical Establishment . • • 

Academical Establishment • « . 


Total of the Ordinary 

KXTRAOUUINAUIKS. 

Charge for the Superintendence of Ordtianco VNoiks and 
Repairs, Great Britain, livland, and the Colonies 
Ordnance Works and Repairs, apd Storekeepers’ Kxpei\- 
diture, in Gieat Britain, Ireland, .ind the Colonies 
Charge for the Supeiiutendence of the Building and Re¬ 
pair of Barracks in GreCft Britain, Ireland^ and the 
Colonics .... 

Building and Repair of Barracks m Great Britain, Ire¬ 
land, and the Colonies ... 

B*ifr.ick Masters* Expenditure, Allowances tV> Barrack- 
M'.<st«rs, und Lodging Money to Officers in Gieat 
Britain, Irt^iand, an<i the Cidumes . , 

Mihtaiy, Civil, and Barrack Comingencles « 

j Ordnance ) • 

\ Military Store Branch f 

On Account of Stores required for Foieign Works and 
Repairs, taken in tlie H.»timate 1836-37, in anticipa* 
iion for the j car 1837-38 • 


Unprovided • 

Superannuated , 

Commissariat Supplies 

Ordinary 

Kxtraoroinarics • 
Unprovided 
8u|ierannuated « 

Commissariat Supplies 


Total of the E&traordinarics 


IlECAPXTUtATZOK. 


0 • • 


To be Expended 


Deduct Credits : 

By Rents, Sale of Lands and Premises, Sale of Arms, 
Old Stores, Rent of Canteens, &c. . , 


1837-8. 

£66,975 

8,2*.i8 

13,909 

28,301 

1836 7. 
£67,096 
8,181 
13,890 
27,778 

33 725 
4,447 
74,259 
274,6*25 
36,188 
602 
10,129 

• s 

33,968 
4,447 
73,821 
274,496 
36,0 45 
602 
10,129 

« • 

£551,388 

£550,453 

29,040 

29,240 

124,827 

1.32,672 

29,040 

29,240 

123,169 

111,526 

60.211 
i 38,746 

57,75.3 

131,113 

65,000 

75,000 

Nil.,' 

20,000 

£570.033 

8,324 

109,347 

203,378 

‘ £536,514 

5,418 
159,617 
1^41,417 

551.338 

570.033 

-8,324 

169,847 

203,378 

550,453 
V586,544 
^ • 5,418 
159.6! 7 
*,141,4l>- 

1,502,970 

1,443,449 

200,956 

180,000 


Total to be voted 


4 


i:i»302,014 X'l,263,449 



1^5 


1837.J 




LIST uf SHIPCjof tho RtiyalNavyia Commission Ut May, 1837, specifying their respeo 

live Hatings, Ages, the Yards where Built, the Dates of being Commissioned, and Present 

♦ 


Stations. 


»-/ Ml? 


Inconstant . 
I'lijne . . 

aiXiH Ri'l£8 
Andtoinacho 

. . 

Imoi'iiu' . . 
Nui'iti^tiir . 
U:\iubuw . 
K.tltlohDnkc % 
S.imamng , ■ 
Sapphiio . 
Tiiltxit , . 
Volagi! . . jt 

Ai:la:on 


limes. 

No. 

of 

fiuns. 

KlRbl UATES. 


Biit>uinia . . . 

120 

Caledonia » • . 

120 

lloue , . . . 

120 

Sun Josef . . . 

110 

l'nnoi‘S4 Charlotte . 

104 

It oy.il Adelaide . . 

104 

Tonier.'iiro ♦ . . 

104 

Yictoiy . . . . 

104 

SKCONDRAirs. 


.... 

92 

A.s a. 

84 

Bi-llerupholi . . 

80 

Vanguaid , . 

80 

THTRl* BATES. 


Ilrveiige «... 

78 

Kxcflleut . . . 

76 

ColIIVN.lllU , . 

74 

li.istings . . 

74 

IfoKUh", , . . 

74 

Mngnilii'ciit . . . 

74 

M.ll'ib.ll . . . . 

74 

Mflvillc . , . . 

74 

Muolioi .... 

74 

PenibmKc . . . 

74 

llu^^Jcll . . . . 

74 

Tal.ivcia . * . 

74 

mUimi KATES. 


I'oitj.in.l . . . . 

59 

Wuichchlei . . 

.59 

B.uh.uu , . . . 

50 

Dublin . . . . 

30 

m ill a \TEh. 


Bhoiili’ . . . . 

46 

M.ul.ig.ibcai . . 

46 

''I’tiii^Mp.itani . • 

4(1 

Si-ig. 

46 

Tli.iUi^ .... 

46 

At.tWM . . 

42 

IkdsnliMa , . . 

49 

T.til.u . . . . 

42 

Castor . , . . 

36 



Capl. J. W, 0. PuQilas 
Capt. IJ. i\ Marliu, C.h. 
Capt.C. 

Capt. J. n.ujc'>ck, (?.B. 
t’upt Faiibliawo 
Capt. .f. S>kt*.s 
Ca^l. T. F Keuue»ly 
Capl T. Scaiic, C Jt. 

Capt Ilydo Parker 
Capt. W. hisJier 
Cupl. .fucksou, C.B 
('apt.>h T. FcDowes, Kt., 
C.B. . 

[K.c.n. 

("apt. w Elliott, C.B., 
Capt.T ]Ta!nm^ 2 i 
C.jpt.Sir R Ciaiit, Kt. 
Capt. 11 Sliilfucr 
('.ipl M. F. P. BuiKcley 
Cum. .1. Pa;,'**! 

Capt. Sir W. A. Montagu, 
C B.. K.CII. 
t'apt P. J. Douglas 
Capt. .4. R. Nluii'pe, C.B. 
(\ipt F, Morosley, (' B 
Cdpt Sir \V. 11. Dillon, 
KC 1C 

Capt. \V.,B. Mends 

C.«pt. D. Price 
(^ipt F.. ^par»halt, K.IJ. 
Capt A Ij Cony 
C.ipl. R. Tuit 

Capt. F Mubon, C.B. 
Capt. Sir .1. S. I'ovton, 

K.cn 

(!apt J. Leith [tan,C.B. 
Comm'uii.ro T. B SuUi- 
C.uU. R Wjujchopc 
Js. Plumiidge 
(Lipt. B. Mioiig 
Lieut, (r. Davies 
Capt. Kd. Collier 
(hipl. D. Pmig 
Capl Hor^ J. H. Uoitrt 

Capt. H. D. Chads 
Capt, C.U. Diinkualer 
cAt. W II Bruce 
Cuniniodoi^* Lou) J.lfay 
Capt. T.•Bennett 
(’apt. W. Hobson 
Cupl. W. Broughlou 
(^Hpt. K. F. Houley 
Capt. F. >§. Peniu'U 
Capt. V. Richards 
Capt. Lord Bd. KobscU 
• * 


Plymouth 

ditto 

> Chatham 

• 

PurUmouth 
PU month 
Ch'atban] 
ditto 

Pembroke 

Bombay 

Fongmouth 

Pembroke 


Chatham 

Portsmouth 

Bumiray 

C.ilcutta 

Chatham 

McrcbtiFs \d 

BumlMy 

ditto 

ditto 

Merchnt's Yd. 
Deptfoid 

Woolwich 

IMyinmitli 
Wtjolw ich 
Mi‘i< hilt's Yd; 
ditto I 

Deptford 

liumbtiy 

Bombay 
IVmbtoke 
Chat hum 
Merchnt’s Yd. 
Di'i ttotd 
Deptionl 

Cbdtham 

PoHstnuiith 

Plymouth 

Pembroke 

Ciinth.im I 

Pembroke 
}Vooluich 
Chatham 
Chatham , 

t’ocliin 
Poitsmouth 
j'embruko ' 

Portsmouth | 

ditto I 


When 

Cotnmis* 'Tresent Station, 
lioncd. 


180S 

l«iO 

1813 

1818 

1815 

1>*06 

18(8 


18:i2 ! 
1839 
iJ«31 
1894 

1893 
1892 
^i22 

1897 

1894 
1825 
1831 


1836 

1833 

l<t35 

1836 

1837 
1836 
1836 
1836 

1835 

1836 
1836 
18:36 


1834 

1831 

1836 

1834 

1836 

J831 

1831 

1836 

1836 

1836 

1833 


18.Y1 

1.836 

1836 

1837 
1834 
1831 
1836 
IHilj 
1834 

1833 

1834 


Portsmouth 

Mediteri anean 

Sheeruesg 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Plymouth 

ShceiDcgg 

Portsmouth 

Mediterranean 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


Mediterranean 

Portsmouth 

Plymouth 

Lisbon 

Portbiiioulh 

Junjoicu^ 

Lisbon 

N. Amor. Be W. Ind. 
Lislxui 
ditto 
ditto 

Plymouth 

Mcditeiraneaii 
E.ist ludivg 
Meditcumean 
Soulli America 

South America 
West Indies 

Mieciuess 
S. Anier. {of Afra. 
CapeU. tlopo Ik Ct. 
rulmoutlil 
Wcbt liidiea 
Chath-imjl 
Chiilham 
Li^bou 
ditto 

Kast indies 
ditto 

South America 
LiglHin 
West Indies 
East Indies 
South America 
Mediterranean 
South Araeiica 
Medltei ranean 
South America 


• Taken fiom Spiniardsin 1797. 
t Racelvinu Ship—reduced to the complement of four guns. 
uain-SuDerintcnacot of Packets—reduced to complement of 


S Commissionea by Captain-Superintendent of Packets—reduced to complement of ws gun». fi Uecajvipg Shm. 
















Names 


No. 

of 

Guns 

Carysfoit . 

• 

. 26 

Cleopatra 

• 

. 2 »i 

Vi'fdal . . 


. 26 

Maj'irienno . 

• 

. 24 

Tribune . 

« 

. 24 

Biuiio . • 


00 

Cevlon . . 

« 

. 22 

si (Vjrs. 



Nimrod . 

% 

. £0 

Pc.iil . . . 

4 

. 20 

'I'weiMl . . 

• 

. 20 

Chum|iioii . 


. iS 

Coli.mliinc . 

• 

8 

Coiiius • . 

• 

. 13 

Di.U) . . . 

• 

. 18 

Fly . . . 

ft 

H 

Ilaniei . , 

4 

. 18 

Lniio . . 

ft 

. 18 

Oii'stes . , 

■ 

. 18 

Pylole^ , . 

ft 

, 18 

Riieeliorse 

ft 

IS 

Ko-ie . , . 

ft 

. 18 

Hover. . . 

ft 

. 18 

Scout . . « 

ft 

. H 

Wolf . . . 

ft 

. 18 

Childcts . • 

ft 

. IG 

Pelican , . 

ft 

. 16 

B.ileiith . 

1 

. 16 

Satellite . . 

• 

. 16 

Tnneulo . . 

• 

. 16 

Victoi . . . 

ft 

. 16 

Zebi .1. . . 

ft 

. 16 

ScvU.i, b.infae 

ft 

. 16 

niiJQs. 



Clio . , . 

ft 

. 16 

Cinizer . . 

ft 

. 16 

G.runet . . 

ft 

. 16 

IL(tl('(|iun 

ft 

. 16 

.fastMii. . 

ft 

. 16 

PeUiMH . . 

ft 

16 

ILici'i . . . 

ft 

. 16 

Bino'linc, . 

ft 

. 16 

Serpent . . 

• 

. 16 

S.ipph') . . 

ft 

. 16 

SimIvC . . 

• 

. 16 

Sp.inow Hawk 

ft 

. 16 

Wriiult'H’r 

ft 

. 16 

WohiTine 

ft 

. 16 

Ali;eiii)i; ,* , 

ft 

. 10 

Be.i.k* ^ . 

ft 

.> 10 

C.iniel(.’ 0 U 

ft 

.* 10 

Citilio , 

ft 

.; 10 

ILpt.ii , , 

ft 

. 10 

lI.Up) 

ft 

. 10 

Lexi'iet . . 

1 

. jo 

N.UiUius . , 

4 

. 10 

Uapid. . . 

ft 

. 10 

Boll.) . . . 

ft 

. 10 

Bo\ali*.t , . 

ft 

10 

S.ii.iccu . . 

ft 

. 10 

S.pa;;o . . 

ft 

10 

SiOIIMoU . 

ft 

ft 

. 10 

\\ .ilei il«-U 

ft 

10 

Spi'i'dy, i utlm 

ft 

. ft 


By uhura CoroAiaude^. Whe.o Built. 


• • ... 
('oi-lvaliicf.ljnxout 
lloim't, dtiUi 

Spiilor, (liiio 

\ >iu'r, ditto 

li.i'iUbk, ketch 
Ihcklc, scliaoiicr 
iMnohor.diUo . 
Slviioack, (lluo . 



Cwjit. II. B. Miirtin 
c.ipt. (1. Cwy 

W. J(itic‘8 

(kipt G. W.St J.Mildmuy 
I ('.ijil. .1. Tumpkinson 
(’om. J. Kums 
LIouLJ.G M'Kcatiu f 

Com. J. Fmsi'r 
t.Viin. Loul C V.. I'njjet • 
(*om. Uou F. T PelhaQi 
('om. (j. St V. King I 
Com T. Hen*k*rs«m i 

('oin. Hon 1* 1*. Cary 
Cnpl. L. Davies, C.B. 

Com H FlIioU 

Corn W II II. Oarew I 

(/Uin, J. P. Htuku 

Com. .1. J F Newell 

Com.W. L. CaMlo 

Cum. Sir.l H. fiume, Bart 

Coin. W. Buiruw 

Com. C. Fflcn 

Com R. Ctaigio i 

('urn F. Stanley 

Com. lion H Keppell 

t um B. Po|>Iv^n> 

Capi. M. Qmn 
Cum It. Ruhb 
Com II K C'ofHn 
Com. U. Crozier 
Com. B C M'Crca 
Cum. Hon J. Denman 


Coin W. Uicluinlson (a) 
('om. W. A. Willis 
Cupt.W. G. H WhisU 
Com, J. K Krakiue 
Com. .1. JInckett 
Com T llaiditi!' 

Ci>m. J. Hop!' 

Com. 11. .S Nixon 
C. m. U. L Wanen 
Com. T. Fiaser 
Com. A Milne 
Com. .1. SUcpliprd 
< oin. T Bushhy 
Com. lion. K Ifruvard 
liieiu. W S 'rhornH«» 

Com. .1. C. Wieklmm 
lacuL.J. Biiullry 
Cu'ut. II. Noicmt 
l/ient r \Y Itiley fmenl'' 
laeut. Hou <i. R, A. Clc- 
I.hoit. C. .T Bos.iiiipict 

CrookH 

Lieut. Hou.G IJ.K^iiioiid 
LitMU. V H. it. Gl.i’ise 
l.HMit, Hun K Plunkett 
I.ieiit. II. W. Mill I 

I.ieiit. Hon. K. B.('mxoii ' 
Lieut. G. Gat toll • 

Lieut. W. Diekey 
liieul J. M. Mottlfy 
Lieut. .1. l)cn<'lns 
Lieut. F R Coghlan 
Lieut. J. O’Beilh t.u) 

Liwit. Wiiinltt 
Lieut, G. G. Macdonald 
Lieut. A.G.Buinun 
Lieut. V: Bevnii 
Lieut. J. J, Rubtusoa 


Pembroke 

ditto 

.Sheem»B ^ ^ 
Mertsuit’s Yd 
ditto 

In France 


Depifoi'd 
Mmebnt's \d 
Poitsniouth 
(Into 
di.to 

Pembroke 

Pembroke 

Puiiibioko 

ditto 

ditto 

Poitsmoulh 

WlKilwlcll 

Plyniolilh 

Poitsmoulli 

Cluiiiuim 

ditto 

Poi umoutli 
Cimtlum • 
Meicbnt’s Yd 
ditto 

Pembroke 
Mei (.hilt's Yd 
Bombay 
Uomtmy 
McrcUiit's Yd 

Mcuhnt's Yd 
Cliaiham 
Merchut's Yd 
Peniliioko 
MHiclmi’* YU 
ditto 

PoltblDOUth 
Plymouth 
Meichnt a Yd 
V'ooiaich 
MeruliniS Yd. 
Woolwich ' 
Ch.itii.im 
(Into 
('h.it)mm 
Woolsv i« h 
BoinUny 
\\'(;ulw ich 
Cli.iiliaui 
ditto 

Poll-mouth 

W()old icli 

PorUiiueiili 
PL inuiilh 
I’orlsmouth 
Pluiumth 
Pl'ymoQili 
ditto 

Meu*hnl’» Yd 
Pemliroku 
ditto 
('hathani 
ditto f. 
I'embroko 
' Chaih.'im 
M'(ut Indies 
’ ditto * 
ditto. < 


I82!i 

l8iJ0 

18.t. 

iSil 

18.(1 

182D 

1824 

1821 

IshlU 

1821 

1832 
1?32 

1827 
1812 
isod 
iHi6 
18li2 

1814 

1815 
1800 

180 / 

1823 
isll 
18;K5 
1813 
l8o8 
lS3.t 

1833 
1H32 
183.3 
1822 
1807 

18 Cl 

IS.id 

1820 

t^LM 

18 

I8.fl| 

1820 

iS.-j 

lS2,'i 

]830 

1822 

1820 

L8J3 

13.^ 

1.832 

1832 

1828 
1832 
1-31 
1832 

mi 

1824 
1827 
1827 
1827 


183il 

1833 

183.3 

1833 

1834 

1830 

1834 

1835 

183.5 

18.3.5 
18;i5 
18.34 
l^l7 
i83i) 
lajB 
1 33 
183? 
1834 

1833 

1834 

1831 
lno4 

1-3) 

)8.U 

1834 

1834 

18G 

183. 

1837 

1831 

1834 

1837 

1835 

mi 

1834 

1M3.1 

IH.t? 

1833 

1837 

1.8:i6 

18.37 

183/ 
is.'i; 
18 C) 
183() 
18 ..) 
IH 3 ; 

I8.il 


Present Skitkm, 


Mediuirnnean 
South Amoiua 
Wi'dt (iiUiee 
Lisbon 

Mediterranean 

Ctiathaui* 

Maltal- 

We.Hl Indich 
Lisbon 
ditto 

We.»*l Indies 
Co.ist ot '\liica 
Piymoutli 
.Mi'diieiiMitean 
.South Ainmica 
ditto 

Poi t.'^.muuth 
Mcditerranuiin 
Coii'l ot 4liu 
Uest Indies 
I'asi lndie> 
S.iuth .Ameiica 
Coast ol’Afuca 
E.ist lii'iios 
Meilileiianran 
C/O.isl of Afiiea 
L.ist Iii'lies 
Wefct Indic-i 
Plynmu.h 
Last ludii-s 
L'lst Indies 
Lisbon 

Mcditenaneaii 
W. st IuiIh'S 
ditto 

M editeiMneaii 
ditto 

L.ist Indies 
Wc^t Indies 
PL mouth 
Wcstliidies 
lb) mouth 
klieeine s 
PorKiiiou'ii 
J 55cKt liidii''5 
Mfi.iioihuie.iu 
L>\-l ImiU's 
\V oohs K'h 
Lt-buli 


I n35 ! Co.ibt of Al'nca 


18.)( F.iioidiiiU 

ni>t) . W(.‘?t liidii's 

183,*) [ ul Aflira 

1814 ■ Medileiranean 
18|K . dtllo 
18(3 1 Coast of Afi'oa 
18,ft ] LisIkui 
183^ I Piymoiilh 
18.6 ! Lihlioti 
1834 I lymuiitb 
18.U Co.ut of Afiica 

18.15 Li-.li(« 

18.(0 South AineiuM 

IWv^ p. <iitto 

1'‘35 

I8;f4 of Afcea 

18:15 SouilK.Vnierii'a 
1834 West IiiduV 
183) ditto \ 

.1831 diR) 


18:15 

1834 

183) 

4831 


^ Oidinary DcpOt.^Captuied from Froncli 1808, f Kecelving Ship—reduced to the complament of two guna^ 
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Magpio.cutter' , 
ditto 

Sp.uiuw, clitti) 

« . 

C)i.un1i'U<, luig.m. 
Ituliitiiii . . • 


No. 1 
^tiins. 

ii.ily whom Comroundcil. 

A lier^lluiU. 

.1 4 

Lieut, T.S. Broi'k 

Sheernctis 

4 1 

Lieu(.4. Kociic 

FoilsmoutU 

.1 JO 1 

Lieiit. W. Lowcay ‘ 

Pemhioke 

,1 3 ' 

Lieut. •'•mpb 

ShccrncHs 

.! 3 t 

Lieiitn’.('am))helf 

PorUmonth 

•1 ! 

Lienl S Meieer 1 

Portsmouth 

! 

Lieut 'P. L. Uolwits j 

I Slieeinesa 

1 y«i .» 


tinjlull. ditto 

1 

• » 

:j 

LAnx, ditto 


:i 

Pm Ro'^'imond 

• 

:j 

SL llNhYlNO M-SbU.S 

1 


A'llii.i . . . 

» 

(i 

lie icon , . 

* 

8 

r.i'iy . - . 

• i 

10 

L.iiK . . . 


4 

M.v.lirt' . . . 


6 

h.ueii . . . 

, 

4 

Siarluig . . . 

• 



• 

H 


. 

6 

'IViiui, l(Oinl> 

4 

10 



ll.irF^e 

si 1 AAI \ J -sti s 


ji'j.nr 

Ali.AU . . . 

•1 

lOU 

lU.i?' i ... 

1 

. 1 

i ir.o 

C.UIOII . . . 


loo 

Conli.iuce • . 


; lUO 

Eelui .... 


1 loo 

Piudy . . . 


; 140 

I'l.itnei . . . 


MO 

IL'iriif' , . . 


; MO 

1 l^IltUlllg . . 


■ 100 

Mi‘'le<i . . 


; 2:'0 

Meteoi 


; 100 

Pllll’MlV . . 


■ 220 

Plu'O ...» 


1 100 

S.il.tiu iii'iei 


220 

Spuliie . . < 



\olc>iu<> . • • 



1 \i in s 



111)'.il l.eoi*;'’ . 



Ui'A.il '■^ 'A».'u‘i.;n 



ill ,uu -lUil .M.its 



si.uui’sor wui vii'iiJ* 

, No "j 

e A' Kr I'a 


1 6 lilt. 

Ah ri ... 


t 

I'n-eii . . . 

• 

' 6 

D.-liJit . . . 

. 

; 10 


j I \ ii’-”' i 
^ (ii lillllldl 
1 

i iij'* . 

I 

! ] i<i 
M.i.'iicl 

Ni ilu 

I’.n'loi i 
1 PU'O'I . 
U-uig«‘i . 

Se.i^ull . 

S!u*hli.i!vi* 

SK\‘,uk 

Si.;*y 

>>.ki 

I ’i'\ uan • I 


i.uMit. (; ({.Aii.iii 
l/.«Mit .1. U, 
i.icut. H. \. Ilimtlry 
I.lout. ^V. Jt. OUvcv 

(’.■lilt \.T. !■:. Vi.IuI 
I ii'Ut. T. 

(;.ipt W. Ilouott (6) 

I, cut. L. Kaincit 
>Iuvt,-('rm. fJ rtioiiia-s 
IjHMit (J. A. llcdtbul 
i.itMit n.Kciictt 
Com K Hoiolicr 
(’oni. H. 0«cri 

Caiit. G. Uuck 

l.ieul. K It. Tiiiliiii; 
Lieut. .1. M. W.iugh 
Ccni. L L ^twei/ 

J. unit. W. ArlcU 

LifUt. ^V JaiiicH 
LkmiI, I. I’o.iric 
l.icut. } M. Potbury 
Ijicut. \V S. Itlouut 
l.ieuv, 3 Siiamblci 
(^ini H.T Au-tiu 
I lent. G. VV. Smith 
Cdiii W. il. Heiulcison 
lut III (i. T, Gimlon 
Cum. S. (' Danes 
l.ient A Ki'tincilj 
Liciit. W. M'llviauui 


ditto 

I’lirtsmouth 

\\ .tk A Slaver 

(Ihatham 
Pern broke 
(niatluim 
ditto 

Mcrehnt’bVd 

P^nibioko 

ditto 

Chatham 
Dcotford 
Merciint'« Yd. 

Dci»tfoi(l 
Chath.im 
Deptford 
Wooluich 
ditto • 
diMo 

MciMinl's Yd 

Vorlsuiouth 

Doptl'onl 

Wtxilwich 

Deptford 
(biatham 
Woolwich 
ShnMiicss 
oolwicli 
PuitMnuuth I 


lliiiU 


18.3(» 

1834 

1831 

18.36 

im 

1833 


1824 i 

1823 

1H26 

1?30 

1H13 I 

1829 

1829 

lH‘2r> 

1829 
18U 

1826 I 

1834 

1827 
182'; 
18'7 
1832 
18.31 
1'35 
1823 
im 
1821 
1M2 

1831 

1832 
1834 

1830 


\Y!icu 

Comitiis* 

stoned. 


1836 

i8;ii 

18.37 

ia;«i 

18.H 

1834 

1836 
1833 
Ln16 
1833 

1837 

1833 
1836 
1814 

1835 
18.16 
183) 

I 1835 
i8r> 

I8:i:j 

1836 

D36 

1.S36 

1816 

IW6 

1836 

1836 

18:16 

1835 
18.16 
lH3i 
i.8:r> 
IKCi 

1837 

1836 
1831 
1836 


I'.nil Lord l'’il<cUrcnccj Dcplfoid 
Capi.W P.Cuuib\.(ML Deptford 
Capl. .^11 J. J.omf,ll.at. Deptloid 




IdCMit. C. If Noiringlon ; 

l.iout I. Downey , j 
Liful..! M.Kvrc (i) J 

I ,iMit \\. P Croko j 

Lu’iii L. toVner j 

l.ii'iil. L Pees 
LieiiT G D PoiMer 
(.lout W Downey 
Luiit \\. Ponesler 
Lieut S.Giiflitb 

l.i'Ul. II.tali' 
l.ii lit. G. rc.ilocue 
I.lent U.Peii'i 
Lu'iil. H.W. limes 
I jou', W. Luce 
Leiifd. H.'rurnei 
Liput 11 P. Dickon 
I.ieuf. J. PiTbOua 
l.u ut. A. JL 1.. pAwingUam; 
Lieut. C.P Iy.idd . 

I.ieut R. 11. .lames 
Lu’ut. C. Sj^lh 
Lieut. D. Welch 
LienkC. Jennings 
♦ • 


MercImi’aY'd 1836 I83.i 

Depfii-id 1829 

cinlh.im 1829 1 3«) 

Deptloiil I I8i,t» J8.il} 
MeichntsYdl iSi'8 18.2 
I’Lmoulli I8J4 l8.3ri 
Chatliam 1823 )82S 

Meithul's Yd. ISIki 1835 
Plviuouth 1821 1‘’'29 

Woolttieli l82il 1836 
I’hmuutU „ 1823 D26 

• 1830 

Slu'eiuc'js 1821 i8:}0 

Woolwhh 1832 18.J6 

Pi*mluoKo 18:7 Ib.W 
Mei< lints. Yd. 1833 1S35 

P’amoulli 1829 J83(> 

Chatham 1832 < 1^34 
I'emhiokc 1823 ! 1832 
ditto IkIg I I8:u 

ditto 1S27 j 183:i 

Woolw icii 18135 1 1H35 
Dt-plfoid IKC) ! 18;J6 
Woolwich 1826 1834 


PiPheut Station. 


MeihteiT.inean 
PorUmoutli 
Portbmouth 
C'uastuf Afiica 
ditto 

Coast of Africa 
dilft) 

Ph mouth 
West Indies 
Coast of Africa 
i'ortsmouth 

Coast of Afiioa 
Medilenanean 
N^oolwigh 
West Indies 

Oikuey Isles 

Uo<t>t uf Aliica 
Suiitu Ameiiia 
ditto 

West Indies 

\\.igei 

Indies 

Moilitenane.m 

West Indies 

MeiiiteiKtuean 

West Indies 

P.iliiiui)th 

West Indies 

Meiiiten.iocan 

Woi'Lvich 

Medilen^noatt 

West luuies 

Lisbon 

PiNDiontU 

Plviuouth 

P.ilmoiiiti 

Pol tsmuntli 

Puil'.nioulli 
Petiibroko 
\1 oulwieh 


p.ilmmilh 

ditto 

ditto 
ihtu> 
s il'UO 

(lt:lo 

diito 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

dillu 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


jecirprt^pareil, iFoift original sources, expressly for this Journal j^and, if 
BoauowEi), will, it is hoped, be acknowledged. 
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Redmciiis arid 
t'oi 

♦ 

SlatiuDH ot 
Tioop'j or St»n it‘« 
('ouiimniis. 

Staliows of 
Dei»6t8. 

• 

Yc.ir of 

Foreign 
Sen ICC. 

xotuiu* 

Foirign 

Senuc’e. 

Whence 

letuiueiU 

$ 

Agents, 
ilti'* .1 AT Tiish 
iCatalilislinieut. 

Ht Life*gds. 

Hyde Paik .. 

< 

t • • • 

4 4 

1816 

Franco 

Colly cr 

‘2ih 1 do, . 

Windsor • . 

• • • • 

4 4 

1816 

France 

<U>x & Co. 

Kl. nor.-e*gds. 

Kegcril’s Park 

• • • • 

4 • 

1816 

Fiance 

Cox N' Co. 

Ut Drag.-gds. 

Manchester . 

• a a % 

4 4 

1816 

France 

Cox & Co. 

2n(l do . 

Longford . . 

• • • » 

4 4 

1818 

France 

Hop.8: Cane 

3r(i do. • 

Hallincoilig . 

• * • • 

4 • 

18 M 

Spain 

Col. Si Cane 

4lh do. . 

DlMrhe^te^ , 

• • • V 

V • 

]8t3 

Portugal 

ColI\er 

5lh (in. • • 

Bununghain • 

• • • • 

• * 

1814 

Spam 

Cox & Co. 

Gth do.. • 

Nottingham . 

« • • • 

t 4 

1808 

Buen. Ayres 

(hdl\er 

7tb do. . 

Leeds • • . 

• • • • 

4 4 

I7i)y 

Holland 

Cox N: cu. 

1st Dragoons 

Dtibhn, . . 

• # • » 

4 4 

1816 

I'rance 

Cox & Bor. 

■iuddo. . . 

Dundalk . . 

♦ f • ♦ 

4 4 

1816 

Fiance 

Cox &c Bor. 

3rd do. , . , 

Canterbury*. 

. . . \ 

• 4 

1818 

France 

Hopkmsoii 

dtli do, . , 

Bombay , . 

• 4 • • 

li:22 



Hopkiiison 

6lh do. . , . 

Brighton , . 

* • • • 

4 • 

1816 

Franco 

Cov & Co. 

7th nubsat.s . 

Hounslow 

• * • a 

4 4 

ISIS 

France 

Cox & Co. 

8th do. . , 

Dublin . . . 

• • • • 

4 4 

1823 

Bengal 

Hup. Si Bor 

9tli Lancers . 

Kdinburgh . 


• • 

1813 

Poitugyl 

Cox Si Co. 

Hy) Hu‘!sar^. 

\ U! k . ■ • 

• # • « 

• 4 

1828 

Portugal 

Cox Si Co. 

11 111 Li. Diag. 

Bengali , . 

• 4 4 4 

1S19 



Collyer 

Lilli Lini'ers . 

('o\entry . . 

• 4 • • 

• 4 

1328 

Portugal 

Collyn- 

13lh Li. Drag. 

ad 1 as • ■ • 

• • • 4 

1819 



i,’i*x N. Co. 

Idth do. . . . 

Kdinbnrgh . 

4 • • • 

4 4 

1814 

Spain 

i ox & Co. 

L>tl) iiiissais . 

Newbiidgc » 

. . . . 

4 4 

<1816 

France 

Cox Sc Bur. 

ir»iij (..vtKfIS. 

P<onj»,il . . . 

• • » * 

1822 



( 't>x <S C/O, 

I7lh do. . . 

Ipswich • . 

» • . • 

4 4 

I82:i 

Hamhay 

Ilopkin«on 

Gr.Uds Isti.ut. 

Wellington B. 

• • . . 

4 4 

1828 

I\>ltugid 'i 


.. ill bat. 

St John’s W. 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 

1818 

Fiance 


■ « dd il<lt. 

\\ indsor . . 

4 4 4 • 

• 4 

1818 

France 


Coldvll Lt hat. 

Dublin . . . 

4 4 4 4 

t 4 

18M 

France 

Cox & Co. 

(id-..|id Imi. 

St. Geo. Bar, 

r 4 4 4 

4 4 

1818 

Fiance 



Portinau £3. . 

• • • , 

• 4 

1814 

France 


• Gds. 1 id'oat. 

The Tower , 

4 4 • 4 

• 4 

1828 

Portugal 


1 f ^ si bat. 

Limerick . . 

• « 4 4 

• 4 

I83r> 

W.Indies ^ 

Cox 8: Co. 


(kuiada • • 

Boyle . • » 

1836 



(h>x Cv Bor. 

•2nd do, , , 

Bombay , , 

Chatham . * 

182.) 



Luwi re 

3rd do.. • • 

Bungdl . • . 

Chatham . • 

1822 



(’ox N. Co. 

4lh do. . , 

N.>S.\Vidcs . 

Chatham . • 

1832 , 



(!ox & Co. 

5ib do. , , 

Corfu , . . 

Gosport , • 

J83I 


b 

Ilopkiiwon 

6th do. • . 

Bombay , . 

Chatham . • 

1821 


U 

Cox aV < 0 . 

7lh do. . . • 

lioiton • • . 

• ■ 4 4 

• 4 

I83fr 

Malto 

C'(/x ifk Co. 

8(h do. , , 

Jamaica . . 

CastV»bar , • 

1830 


i 

1 

Cox & Co. 

9th do. . . . 

Bengal . , . 

< hathatn . • 

1832 

■ 

\ 

Cox & Co. 

lUlh do. , . 

loniar K!. 

Brecon . . • 

1826 



'Co.x Sc (Jo. 

11 ill do. . . . 

Ionian Isl. 

Waterford . 

1826 


% 

Cox Sc Co. 

lilhdo. . . 

Athlono « • 

• • • * * 

. • 1 

^ 1834 

Oibrar^ftM. 

Cox & Co. 

I3lh do. . , . 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham . » 

1822 


jT S 

Cox & Co, 

Hlh do, , , 

vv. Indies. . 

Wcxfoid , . 

183C 


1 

-x & Co. 

15th do!, • . 

(!anadd. « . 

Galway , 

18274 



( 'ox v'" Co. 

Hiih do. • • 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham • . 

1819 


. J 

Kirklah ’ 

17lhdo, , . 

Bombay , , 

Chatham • . 

1830 



Cox & Co. j" 


* UpJer onWx for ladia. f To 1;»o relieved by the 3rd Light Dragoons. 
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k 

Regiments ;ind 
Cozi»s, 

• 

IP* • 

4utatioiiK of 
Serviro 
Companies. 

Stations of 
Depots. 

1 

s 

Year of 
raingou 
Fm'eign 
Sendee. 

Yftai of 
ictuin> 
itig from 
Foreign 
Service. 

■Whence 

returned. 

A&cnU. 
BrltUn & Iribh 
Establishment 

' " 

isriXuai . • 

Ceylon , . 

„.Gri^*ay . • 

1836 


• 

Cox & Co. 

j:»ih do.> , 

Cork , . . 

• • • • • 

ft ft 

1836 

W. Indies 

Cox & Cane 

‘2Dlh (!o. , . • 

liombay* . . 

Canterbury , 

1819 



Cox ^ Co. 


V.iii Dw. Land 

Chatham . . 

1833 



Cox ofc Co. 

‘i'JiuJ do. . , 

i5uttcvcnt. . 

• • • • • 


1837 

Jamaica 

Cox & Bor, 

2.'ird do. . , 

Kilkenny . . 

• « • • « 


1834 

Gibraltar 

Cox & Bor. 

24tli do. . ^ 

Canada. . . 

Voughal . . 

1829 



Collyer 

do. . , 

Tetnplemore. 

• • • • 

ft ft 

1836 

West Indies 

Cox & Bor. 

2r»tli do. . . , 

Bengal . , . 

Cliathnm . 

1828 



Lawric 

‘J7lh do. . . 

Cape ol G. 11. 

Chatham . • 

lH3r> 



Cv)X 8c Co. 

281 h do. . . 

N.S. Wales , 

Chatham . . 

1835 



<'o,\ 6 j Co. 

29ti» do. , . 

Mauritius • 

Uevoiipnrt « 

1826 



Cnx & Co. 

30th tlo. . . 

13omiiida • . 

Hull. , . . 

1834 



Cox 8c Co, 



Chatham • 

1825 



Uowncs 

3’Jnd do. . . 

C/iiiiiiclii ft • « 

Plymouth , . 

1830 



Hopkmson 

vMrd do. , . 

Gdjiallai . . 

Bin .... 

1836 



Cov & Co. 

34(h do. , . 

America • . 

Newbridge . 

1829 



Cox & Co. 

•Tull iio. . , 

Maiutlius . 

Ciork . • . 

1837 



Cox & Co. 

3(jlh do. , . 

W. Indies . 

Pl^Tfiouth . 

1830 



Puce 

37th do. , . 

Jamaica , . 

Plymouth • 

1830 

• 


Lawrie 

38th do. . . 

Weedon , • 

• • - t 

ft ft 

1836 

Bengal 

La^^ lie 

3'Jtli do, , . 

Madias • • 

Chatham 

1827 



Cox & Co, 

dOih do. , . 

Bombay , . 

Chatham « 

3821 



Cox &c Co. 

dl<t do. . , 

•f 

Madias . . 

Chatham . 

1822 



Cox & Cft. 

d2[i(ldu. , . 

bMiuhurgh . 

• ft • « ft 

• ft 

1836 

Ionian Isl. 

Cox & Co. 

d Jrd do. * . 

Amenca . . 

Plymouth . , 

1835 



Cox & Co, 

d-ltli do. . . 

Bengal . , * 

Chatham , . 

182*2 



Cox & Co, 

'l^)ih do. , . 

Madiws . • 

Chatham . 

1819 



Cox & Co. 

•ItJth do. . . 

nuldin . , . 

» 

ft • 

1833 

Madras 

Cox Bor. 

47lhdt). 

.Malta • • 

Portsmoutli 

1834 



Ct»x .i: Co. 

do. , . 

Mamhestcr , 

ft ft ft # ft 


IS35 

^fad^as 

Cox & Co. 

ilo. . , 

Ib’iigal . . 

Chatham • 

1822 



Cox Co. 

do. . . 

N. S. Wales 

Chatham 

1834 



Cox & Co. 

5]^t dt). , • 

i til-Ha'll , 

« ft ft • 

• m 

1834 

Ionian Is). 

Kirk. .^Cane 

oJntl lo, , , 

^ fidiralUr . , 

Cailisic • • 

1836 


■ 

Cox & Co. 

Gold do. . . 

1 Ionian (si. 

Coik • . . 

1829 



Cox 8c Co. 

') Ith do. . . 

1 

' Madr.as, , . 

(.'hatham • . 

1819 



Cox ife Co, 

hoih do. . . 

j Madras . ^ 

Chatham 

1821 



Cox & Co.* 

oOth do.* . . 

1 .liiinaira , . 

Sundeiland 

1831 



Cox & Co. 

Ti/th do. , , 

1 Madias • . 

Chatham , . 

1825 



Lawrie 

r>8{|i do. . . 

’ ('ft\lon . . . 

Port'‘inoulb . 

i 1828 



Cox & Co. 

OSth do. . . 

^lalta. . , 

Portsmouth 

1834 


• 

Cox & Co, 

dillhdo.Ktbat 

MdlfK . 

Nc^rasUc . 

1830 



Cox & Co. 

2d bat. 

(iibiJllar , . 

Jersey . . . 

1835 



Cox 8c Co. 

^l^t do. . , 

C?e\/tn , 

I’ermoy • . 

1S28 



Cox Sl Co. 

O'ind do. . . 

M.ofr.is . • 

Challum . • 

1830 



Lav\ rie 

()3id do, . . 

M:wi''as . . 

Cjiatliain . 

1 «2il 



Oulljer 

()4th do, 

Jamaica • • 

Port George 

1831 


m 

Cox & Co. 

fiotii do. « . 

W. Indies. . 

Kiosule • • 

1829 


V 

Cox & Co. 

Cbtli do, . , 

^ kiiida • • • 

Klnsale • • 

1827 



Cmx & Co. 

67ih do. , , 

*‘W. Indies . 

Sh?erness . • 

1S31 



Cox & 1 , Co. 

()8ih do. 1 

' (Ldirultar . . 

Portsmouih 

1834 



Hopkinson 


\V. Indict . 

Chatftam . • 

1831 



Cox ic Co, 

TOi^o. . , 

Malta • . 

Guernsey . • 

1834 



Cox i-V Co. 

’ do., 

Dublin • . • 

• 

ft ft V ft ft 

ft ft 

1834 

Bermuda 

Puce & Boy. 

72ud do. • • 

Cape of G.H 

Limerick * • 

1828 



Cox & Co. 

73rd do. • . 

Ionian isl. • 

Mullingar • 

1827 



Cox & Co. 

• 


Ou puBsogu liome. 
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[may. 


Reginicnls and 
Corps. 

Stations of 
Ser^'ict* 
Oumpanics. 

% 

k 

StuUons of 
Dep6t9. 

Year of 
going on 
Foreign 
Service. 

Yoar of 
return, 
ingfrom 
Foreign 
Seivlce. 
• 

lelurncd. 

/* 

/' 

Agents. 
Uritisii Irish 
J^stublishmeut, 

rdlti Foot . 

W. Indict . 

Perth . . . 

I834- 



Kirklj.4{t 

75lli do, . . 

Cape of fi. 11. 

Naas • . . 

•1830 



C:.k k Co. 

76th do. . 4 

W. Indies 

StirliDg . . 

1834 



Cox & Co. 

77tli fin. 

Dublin . • • 



a • 

1834 

Jamaica 

Law. & Cane 

78lh do. . . 

('eylonf . . 

Armagn . . 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

;9lh do. . 

Glasgow . . 



• » 

1830 

Canada 

Lawrie 

80lh do. . . 

N. S. Wales 

Chatham , . 

1837 


* 

Lawric 

81st do. . . 

Gibraltar . . 

Clare Castle, 

183G 

1832 


Cox ix Co. 

&2rid do. » . 

Gibraltar . 

'remplcmoic 

1836 



Cox A, Co. 

83rd do. . 

America . . 

Stockport • 

1834 



Cox & Oo. 

S4th do, . . 

Jamaica . . 

Waterford 

1827 



Cox & IvO. 

8r>th do. . . 

America . • 

Clonmel . . 

1S36 



Cox & Co. 

86th do, . , 

W.Indie-.* . 

V 

irk • . , 

1826 



Dowues 

87ih do.. . 

Mniiritius . . 

N 

enagh . . 

1831 



Cox.^ C. 

88tii do. , , 

Purlsmoulh 

« 

• • • • 

• • 

1836 

Ionian !»[, 

Cox & Co. 

89th do.. . 

W. Indies . 

0 

inagli . . 

18.35 



Cox & Co. 

90th do. . . 

Ceylon, . , 

Tralee , , 

183.> 



Cox U Co. 

91st do. , , 

St, Helena • 

Droglieda , , 

183:> 



Hopkini^on 

9'2nd do.« . 

Malta . , . 

Londonderry 

1^33. 



Cox k Co. 

93rd do.. . 

Newry . . ,» 


» • • • 

% % 

1834 

W. Indies 

Cox & Hor. 

94lh do. . 

Birr , . . , 


* a • 

0 • 

1834 

Malta 

Kit k. & Bor. 

95 th do. , 

Dublin . . . 


. . 

# • 

183.5 

Ionian Isl. 

Cov N: Bor. 

yCib do, . , 

hhioi^killen , 


> • t • 

• • 

1835 

N. America 

Cox & Cant 

97^h do. . , 

Woolwich * 


1 • , • • 

• • 

1836 

C©) Ion i 

Co\ & Co. 

98th do. . , 

(ape of G.H.f 

Portsmouth 

1825 



Co V & (’o. 

99th do. . 

iVJauiiliu>f . 

Plymouth . 

1325 



Kii kland 


Chatham . . 

i 

• • • 

• 9 

1835 

America 

Co\ 8t Co. 

Ionian Isl.f . 

Dover . . 

1826 



Cox & Co. 

HI. S(at) Corps 

Mythe . , . 

j 

i 

• • # 

Detachment \arious peiiods. 

Cox He Co. 

Iht West Iiid.) 

VV. Indies .A 

Agents. 

Cox & Co. 


llEtilMENTAL AGENTS. 

Krgiment . I 

2nd do., , 

Ceylon Rifle 1 
Regiment ♦ ' 
<-'ipe.lJonnfed 1 
'^Hjflemen^ . 1 
Koyal Afncaul 
Colon. Corps/ 
H. Nevvfoiind-1 
hind Veteran V 
Companies. j 

1 N. Providence 
' and Honduras 

i 

1 

Ceylon , , , 

: 

Cape of G, Ili 

il Corps. 

Cox & Co. 

Kirkland 

Kirkland 

Ashley, Jame.s, 135, Regellt-^trcet. 
Atkins»on, John, Kly-place, Dublin. 
Borough, Sir Jiichaul. Bat t., Arniil,&:Co. 
LeiiiNter-st. Dublin, 

('ane, Richard, & Co. D.i\vs(jn*sl.Dublin. 
Collyer, U. S., Paik-)d<ue, St. Jainc>’>. 

Sie.ta fieoric. 

Newfoundland 

' ml 

e 

o 

U 

Kirkland 

Kirkland 

Cox, Haram%';*ley,and Cox, Craig’^-com 1 . 
Downes, C., l4,\Varwirk-sl. ClirfVing Cro^* 
Hopkinson, Barton, A Kny\ctt, Hegenl-«l. 
Kirkland, J. (Gen. Agent,) 80, P<iil Mall. 
Lawrie, John & Charlis M’Grigor, 10. 




CFiarles-street, |U. JamcsS-sciuare. 

Kuyal Malta) 
FeiiciMes ./ 

Malta , • ^ 


Kirkland 

Price, W.F., 34, Cjlvcn-.^t., 

Stiand. 1 


GENERAL AGENTS TOR THE RKCHUITING SER^CE, 
Great Britain —John Kirkland, Esq., 80, Pall Mall. 
/rclftntl —Sir Hagenall W. Burdett, Bart., Dull* 



AGENTS FOR THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEY, 

Lleul. (^ol, Arlmihnot and John Kjrklan(|l, J<sq.— Office, 80, Fall Vali. | 


N. B.-<—A icfercnce tu the LUt of Agents will explain the Abbreviations. 


* On passage home* 


t Ordered home. 
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A>n«!MOTIONS AND API^OIKTMKNTS. 

NAVY. 


>. 


PROMOTIONS. • 

To UK Captain. 

*' Cliarli'ii IViirsoii. 

*• To DK Commander. 
John Papl't. 

TO UR LIEUTENANTS. 

.Tamen Lowry 
J. Tracey 
Win French 
J. O Harrison 
R Ssmons 
H. G Morris 
li. A. Wake. 

To BK Masters. 

W. J. Woo'i 
A. .s. Vftwzetti 
CKaileb Giah im. 




APPOINTMENTS. 

Rear-Aiimir.il F. Warren to be Supcrlntcn. 
«lent of Plyiijoulh D(>ck*\ar<l. 


admiralty, April 18. 

His Majesty has been praciuuhly pl^aserl 
appoint ('.iptain Sti Andtesv l^eilei Green, Knt. 
aiiil K C II to be an extiu Naval AMeale Camp 
to Ilia Majesty, vice W. U. Mulcaatci, dec. 

Captains. 

.lohn (HaveU to he Supcrinteiuleniof Chatham 
Docks ard. 

.I.tinoh H. IMuiiiiidjjc to Packet Establish¬ 
ment, l''almonlh. 

Ed. Collier.Castor 

<'oMMANDRieS. 


11. S. Triscott.Toast Guaid 

H. S. Nixon UinpdovH 

J. .Shepherd (d) ..Sp<irrowhawk 

J. Kains.Uiuue 

J. Papet.. .Magnificent 

J. Corbyn.Royal Sfiveieifn Yt. 

# Lifutenants. 

C. W. LiiidKtiy.Rtissidl 

X. Stuplbrd.Princess Charlulte 

M. Peppin.Larne 

J F. W. Flench. Do. 

I*. Chetwodo.Pelorus 

W. Dickey.to com. Walerw ltch 

W. R. Oliver. . .to com. F.iii Kosamonil 

W. 11. Hill.Siiiacen 

H. Stroud.. Abia 

J. Lowry .Spaxrowliawk 

A. C. T. Dickson.San Jose! 

J. W Taileton........UitietkiVc 

C.G.E. Napier. Do. 

MA'>r> ns. 

R. A. Newman..Spaiiowhauk 

John Shepherd..... . .Rinpdote 

SntOEONS. 

John West.Larne 

Peter Ueu>.Sparrowh.vwk 

Assist -Sukofonh. 

J. S. Peddio .. .Sparrow 

A. B. M’lMierAUU (sup )i5ritanui>i 
—— Mincldii (do.) Do. 

II. S. UoUeitson. Ito. » 

J. A. C, Scott ........ 'Spauowhawk 

A.C 11.'riiiesliie, M D.Vesper 

S. Sproiile, M.D.S.ipplio 

J. Campbell (^6).Coiiius 


T P. Kobinson .... 

. .CuastGuaid 

1 

C. Uich. 

.. Do. • 

J Goldsmitli .. 

A. F. .Appleby. 

.. Do. 

D.r, ColN_ 

.1 M Bate. 

.. Do, 

liionuM Harris 

Kd. Morgan («).... 

.. Do. 

C 

Min Tiieher. 

.. Do. 

E. J. Paget,,.,, 

th Fiedmick. 

.. Do. 



ARMY. 


DOW NING STUKET. March 2S. 

Tlie Kiiiu lias been pleased to appoint Col. 
V'laueis t'ockbnin to be Lient.-t j^iveiuor ol the 
Daiiaina Isl.iiids. 

March 2‘.>. 

The Kmj; has been pleased to ap])Oint .lames 
Alexandm Mew art Ma**ken/.ie, Esq , to be Go 
teinor and CoiUTnander-in-C'hief of the Island 
ol Ceylon. \ '* 

W'AR OFUK^ March 3U 
onl Light l)iaj;oons-K.'ornct X^uller Unett to 
beLienl. In puidiase.ueeSteward,whoretiics; 
.lames Setoii, (lent. to^ie Cornel by piiichuse, 
Anet^uett, • 

8th Light Dragoons—<>ornct and Adjutant 
<>. Brown to hine lljc .ik of Lieutenant. 

CD) Foot—Captp iLubingUiu Nolan, fuftin li p. 
4tli Weht Imln i(egt. to be Capt, vice Peter 
I’sUlerion, wj-o eitchangcs,T(*c. tho diirerciyco. 

13th EiATi—(htpt, Gerald SU (ttieu FUtGoiald, 
from Dnatt. to l»c Cant, vice Robert^Brad- 
exciiuMges, rec. tlioditforence. • . 

aPlli Foot—Licnt. Henry Pigoit, IVom the 31st 
Foot, tube Lieut, vice Dunbar, who exchanges 
36ih Foot—Lieut. WUliaia Maule, from the 
31st Fool, to be Lieut, vice llutchineun* who 


cxchangp.s; Ensign W llliam Li'iirurd Uobvm to’ 
be Lieut, by puieliase, ^iee «ld jnoni ;« 

Ji'hu Uodgeis, Gent, to be Kusigii by purchabo, 

\ic «5 RohbOii. 

31st FcK^t—Liiet. Bintiii; .Rm Uus S»ibr.il 
Iluteliiusoii. from the 3(>th Foot, to be Lieut, 
vice Maule, Avlio e>.elringi‘«? : Lieut. (.Diailes 
Dunbar, fiom the 30^h Foul to be l.ieut. ^Ico 
Pigolt, who rxeliangC'!. 

'j7th Finn—En.sigu J imes W’licelei lo b« 
I.icnt wiilioul pnuha^e. »iee (’aineron, dec. j 
^*cut. Cadi‘t IDemunt Swelcnhaai, from the 
KoV'il Mil.t’oliege, to be Ensign,\ic« Wheeler. 

80th iFodl— Bie\et*MTjov Wni, Kemp, from 
tho Stall at Chatham, to be Cupt, yico John 
Smith, who rethes upoiLh.p. Vn.»U. 

.Stall—Capt. Heiiiy .\ndersoii, tiom b.p. I^n- 
nttached. to be ('apt. at ('lialhatn, >ice Kemji, 
app. to tlu> Soil) Foot. 

Bievot—Capt. Babingtou Nolan, Gth Foot, to 
be Majui 111 the Aimy. 

* Mem.—Capt. Georgia Johnston I.enon, upon 
h p. of the Portuguese Service, has Im'cu permit, 
fed to letire from the Army, with the sale of an 
Unatt. cummUsioiL he being about to become a 
settler in the Colonies. 
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PROMOTIOiJis AND APPOINTMENTS. 


[may. 


■WINDSOU CASTLE, March 31 . 

The King has confetred the honour of Kuight- 
hood upon I..ieut.-C’ol. ^^ln. M. (i.cdolebiuoke. 
Koyal Artillery, Military Knight (Joni|Kiiiioiiuf 
the Royal Hanoveiian Guelphic Ouler, Go%er- 
tior and Commuuder-ui'Clucl of the Lei*vvaid 
Islands. 


WHrTElL\LL.«\pvll 1 . 

The King has been ph‘Hse<l to constitute niul 
appoint Miijor-Geneial James Doiiglasi K.O B * 
to l>e Lieut.*Ocn>rmir of Guernsey, in the room 
of Miijor-General John Russ. 

\VAU OFFICE, April 

Scots Fusilier Guards'—Col -StMjcant G. Q >|»e* 
land to be Quuneimuster, vice W. Thorajisun, 
t\lio retir,‘s uiion It.p. 

4 th b'uut—Lieut. I lios. Mitcliell Chambers to 
be C.ipt. by purchase, vlre Fuuiicg, who relue-'; 
Ensign George King to be Lieut by pur('hu«>.i'. 
vire Chamberi>: James Cross, (^ot. tobeKii' 
sign b\ purchase, vice King 

6 tK Foot—Lieut. James Wilson to be Capt. 
without purchase, >lctf Drury, deceased; Lieut. 
John Luinh'V to be Capt. l>y’l»ll^eha^e. vice No¬ 
lan. who letiies; Kusigu Hector Carrington 
English to be Lieut.\icc Wilson; Ensign i»eo- 
Manin Atkins to bu l.Leut. by purchave, mcc 
L iimley ; (*ptit. Cadet Edward Moiilagii, fiom 
the Uo\al Mil.College, to be Eusign.Mce Eng¬ 
lish; James ElpUinston KobeiUon, Gout, to bo 
Ensign by pinchase. \ice Atkiu^. 

7 th Fuol—Second-Lieut.'I’liomas Butler from 
the Cuth to bo Lieut, by purchuse.vice Mildmav, 
promuteil. 

16 th Foot—W. Scott Carter, Gent to iu* En- 
sigii by pm chase. \ice Ablwlt. 

• ISdi Foot“G. Fieilenck Call. Gent, to be 
En-ign by puielinsp, sice Tongue, app. lo tin- 
tiOih Fitut. 

‘Ji^nd Eoot—Siirgi'Oii John (vhamher'!, from 
the 64tli Kegt.to be Smyeon.tice Fogeity, wlio 
exchatiues. 

yoth Fo«»t-—Ensign John Tongue, from Ihe 
I 8 lh, to be Eiirigii, vice FiUGeiald, pioni. in the 
2 iid West India Uegt. 

y 9 th Foot—Ensign Abraiiam Uobcit Ntarshall 
to be Lieut, wilhuiit pm chase, Mce Hardoig. 
«lta Gent (hidi't Chailes J. Walker, fiom the 
Uojal .Mil College, to be Ensign,viceMarsliall. 

42 ijd Fiiol—Capt. Hiiiiler W'aid, fioni h p. 
Sill Ibag ((Uaids.Ui be Capt. vice V'uiider Men, 
Jen. promoled. 

6h1i Foot— W'. Lewi>< (trant, Gent, lu be See • 
» Lieut bp purchase, Mce Bullei, prom, in the 
7 tli Fw/t. 

6 lth Fi*ot—Surgeon Michael Fogerty, from 
the 22nd B‘oot, to be Smgeuii, \iee Gliambeis, 
n ho exchanges. 

76 lh Foot—Lieut. Haiiington Ticvely.m to 
be Capt, by purchase, vi^* Hilton, wlu) renres; 
En-'ign Colhngwood Fenwick to be Lieut by 
puu'liaHe, vice TieveUaii ; William Wood Sen- 
house, Geut. to be Eii.sign by pmehase, vice 
Fenwick; SlairAHsistant Surgeon Willi.un Ilir- 
lell. M.i). to be Surgeon, vice Smith, app. to the 
SUIT. 

77 th Foot—Serjeant-Major Thomas Srae<lley 
to bo Qnaitermaster, \^v John Fowell, wlio jc- 
upon h.p. 

89 th Fool—(Japt. Fuwk Moore, fiomh.p Un- 
attarlicd.ti) be Capt. vice 11 . Tiios Heahiy.whu 
♦exchanges. 

93 th Fixit—Capt. Henry St. John Mildniay, 
from bp IJaatt. to be Cfapt, ^k■o Wm. 
house, who exchanges, rei euing the dif. 

2 nd W^est India Uegt.—Ensign Lionel Charles 
^\lUlam FitzGcmld, from the 30 ih Foot, to be 
Lieut, by purcliase, vice Farmher,w*hoietlre 8 . 

Unattached*—Capt, Clmiles J. Yander Meu** 


len, from the 49th Foot, in be M.ijor without 
puichasc; Lieut. W. M. Pevnell, from the 47tli 
Fool, to bo (hipt. without purch.; Lieut. Hourv 
SI. John Mildmay.^rTtho J.lic 7lh Fo» t, to bo 
Capt. by purcliase. * 

linxpital Stufl'—''iirgeon Peter Sniitb, from 
the 7thh Fool, to bo Suigeun to tlln Forces, mc 
K iiid, promieicd. 

Memorundum—Capt. Geo. SmkviUe C','”' / 
upon h p. ()9th Foot, has been aUuw-e(J^)*t/etlre 
from the Sei^ice by thu is.'ile of aruJ^iuitt, eom- 
mi<u»ioti, hu bemg alxnit to become u settler ui 
the Colonics. 


OFFICE OF OUDNANOE, ApiilC. 
Uuviil Regt. of Auilh’rv—Firs! Lien! John 
MoriiH Saiago to be Second (bipt. \ic<‘ Huii- 
naele.^, leiiuul on bp. Sicoml Lieut (Jeorgo 
Ashly Maude to be Kirst-Lieiit. vice Sav.ige. 

(\ups ot Royal Engiiieeis—Second Lient, 
CliHS. Fan>lia\\e to be Firsl-Lieut. viee Alien, 

dcct-asr-d } St-cood Cnpt. Ab-xatirh-i lit iidctsiuii 

to he Capt. viec Launy, placed on the Retired 
List; FiiSt-Lient Win. Biiidiecoinb Marlow to 
be .Secoiid-(’Apt. vice Henderjioii; Second-Lieiit. 
Fiod- E. Ch.ipinaii lo be Fn^t-Lieul. vice Mul-^ 
low. V 


WAR OFFICE, April U. 

Glh Dragoon Guuid»-' Ihrvel-Major Da^id 
Hay to be Major by luach.ise, sice StepheiiMni, 
wlioielires; Lieul. Inigo Jones to he t'.ipl by 
pui('ha..c, vice Hay ; t'uinet John Bietl.to he 
l.teut by purchase, \ite .bmes , l/iiidsay /.iclia- 
riah Cox, Gcni to be Cornet by' purchase, \ lec 
>Uetl. 

7ih Light Dragoons—Ciirnct Fiedeiick T 
F.iupiliai>u<u lo be I.ieut. by ptncliasi*. vice 
J.nndey.who relires, Geoue tiedenek Willumi 
Mile-*, (ai'oI to bi- (, uuu'l hy puiihase, ine 
FaKpihamun 

I3ih Light Draeemns—Cornot I'laiins Biinlelt 

to he Lieut. hyj>USclia-»e, xitC W'eihy, who K- 
tiie-.. Chailes Doaeun, Gent to he Comet hy 
piiiiliase.KHC Ihinlelt. 

17lh f/ighl Di.igiHin^--Lieul.-('ol John I.url 
ofWillxhiie. lumi h ]> Cii.itl to be laeut. ('ol. 
vice (Jetjige Lord Ihugh.im, who exrhauges • 
M.ijol Heniy Pi.Wt lo tve Ueul-Col. hy juaeli, 
Vice the Eilll of WJlt^hl^O, W till leliit*', t ' n>t 
M.Utliew (’. t). St. t^uiiiliii to ]>e M.ijoi hy 
pmehase, iiee I’rttt. Lieut Wilii.im lleniy 
Feilileti, lo he C.ipl hy puu h;i'e, \ ii e tpmiijii: 
Ckunet lohn Itounyuu Ihoadley to lu- Lieut, 
by pmehase, mcu i edden ; Aiidiew W’.iuchope, 
(lent, to be t oiiiet by pun base, \ h e Jlio idley 

SiMt> Fus (Juauls—(’apt. lleluie Seyin<»ur 
D.i\ie«lolie 4.dj‘!taiit, vice Daubmail, wlm le- 
sigii-, llie Adiul.-iticy only 

Jtt Foot—Lieut. Kiancii (Lerjor (’'iijulinit to 
he ('apt. by purch.YM'« Hoskins, who uiiii's, 
Ensign l iedeiuk R. Mi'iu lo be Lieut, l.y 
purch vice Ciipdiait. Kiedeiick Mooie, (h’ui. 
to tio t.iisign by piiii’lij'i'-e, vice Meiti. 

loth loot-Lieut. \f. Heitiy Mouns»’> to he 
(’a])t. by jmrehase, miV (ijgc,wlio letues; En- 
-<igii Fieueiit^Ceeil IlV’cLi'nlry lob»’ Lit'ut. hy 
liiirchase, \u-t! MouusJj ; Ensign .l.imes Allix 
Wilkinson, Iiom the It^h Foot, to le Liisigii, 
vice Co\S»ntij. 

JClh Foot—.l.imos <'auhield. (A’nt lo be ivn- 
»ign bv piuchaso, \iou Wilkin.-oii, app. to the 
i-nli Foot 

33r4WM>ot—Lieut. (ieorgl^tWalUinsRice, I'loin 
the 2yih Fmil, to be Lieut. vi^>» lolinGi^eti Ed- 
wai^^ Tucker, ij^io leiiioft upon fS<j>f tbc 20ih 

CithFnot—Ensign Thomas J. W' BoVjni to 
1)# IHeiit. by piuvhasp, vice Spifrad, whoren _ 
Weslcote Whitchurch Lyttleioii, Gent, to- be 
£nsi|ni by purchase, vice Bowen. 

69m» Fwt—Lieut. Charles John Coote, to be 
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(Jtijjt. by puTchast*, viec T‘.»rk<»r. who retires; 
Kiisijzn Tames Uamphell to be I.lent. by pur<*h. 
vioft (Joot^-; <Tenl. Cadet ('ampbell S.iwats. from 
(he Hoyai Mil. Colley ,tu be htisign by purch. 
tlccCiilmpbeU. ’ 


OFFICE OF OUDNANCE, ApnUlS. 

•RojilRegt of Artillery—Serowt Lieut John 
^luby CaUir to bo Fust-Lieut. vice Alcock« 
retr *il on h p. 

^ - •' • 

OFFICE OF ordnance, April 17- 
Royal Ke^iinimt of Aitillery-~Uov. Matthew 
Kobeit Scott, to be Chaplain, v. Watson, dec. 

WAIt OFFICE. AptU 21. 

Royal Uej»imcnt of Morse Guaids—Cornet 
RobeitOhver to be Lieut by porch., McoAk'M?. 
who vetiies; .loUn Pullexteu Pownall Wutle 
IT.istuid. Gent., to be Comet by purvh.. vice 
OUm'v. 

.’Till Dragoon Oaards—Vet. Suitf. Isaac Timm, 
fi im tih Dr.iROniis, to be Vet. Sur , mcc 

'i’liomus H'Ke, ^\ho retires upon half-pay. 

ist Uragoons -M.ilUiew Foeir, to be Vet. 
'-\Vi7''iee (been, .»p|>. lo 4th Li^'ht Di.'i<;ouns. 

^hI Lij^lit l)ratjoon>i— Comet J.imes White, 
fiutu llth Li^lit Diti^s • ti) be Cornel \ice Setou. 
M luj esehaiiires. 

4th Liffhr Dla^oons—Vet. Sutg. John Oreen, 
fioui the 1st Drag's., to be Vet. Suigcoii, \ice 
'rinini, .tp^Kitiiled to tlie 3id Dragoou^ * 
Jltli Dr.iitoons—CoinelJas. .\. Scion, 

fiom 3rtl l.ijfht , to be Cornel, vice lute, 

who t'Kch.mt'Cs. 

CoUIslKMin Foot ttnards—Lieut. Richard Sa* 
mu*‘l MuKe lo be Lieut, ami Capt. by pnieli , 
>ice Duud.i**. ho retires. Wiluam (hipcl Clay- 
tors, (.foit , to bo Ku^ij'ti and Lieut, by purch. 
\ ice 11 ube 

s, 1,1 % I'li'.ibct (•u.uds—Ch.iiles De S ills, K«iH , 

r:is>e of IIoiKJUT to the Queen, to bo Knsi^jri and 
Lu-oten tnr. wiilioui piuch.ise. 

lOlli Foot—Lieut .loM-'ph 11 Olher to b«* 
('apt without puirli, \jce Coliiior.wlece.iaed; 
Kii-'it.oi lleiiiy .Seymoiii lo be Lieut,Mce (lliver. 


Gent ('adet William HaniiUoii, fiom Uoyal 
MU f'oL. lobe Knsi^n.viee Seymour; James 
Voun^ Vance, Gent., to be Ensign by purch., 
vice flamilton, app loV)7lh Finit 

6Uih Fool—Ciipt. if. Stewart, fiom 95lh Foot, 
to bo Captain, vice CiiniplM*l1, who exehunges 
74t)i l•oot—Lieut. Oaiionn Fi;i7.ei to be Adj., 
\tcc Hutchinson, who resign^ the Adjutancy 
only. 

8i)t!i Foot—Eifsign Willi,im Hawkins to ho 
Tdciit. by puri'h., vice Scully, prom. $ Gent, 
('adet Abel Dottin \MUiom Heot, from R. Mil. 
Col., to be En»ign Tiy purch., vice Hawl^ijs. 

87lh Foot—Sec. Lient. . IVrcy Lc.i lo be 
Fifit Lieut by pureh.vieo Lord lleniy Heaii^ 
tlrrk, who retires • Wilhnm >hearm.in, Gent.. 
tu»be See Lieut b\ }mrc)i., inc Lea. 

But Foot—l.unit.'i ien (t ibiiel (souion lobe 
('a)oucl, vice (»en. (’.iiiipbell, <lec. 

9dn<l Foot —I.ic.it Archibald Stew.»rt, from 
20tli Foot, lo b<» I.ieiii , Mce Kicli.ud (^lu.-is, 
who reiiieH tip>>ntiie h ill'-piy of2ot)i Foot. 

94th —Lieut Nci-s^aii \\.Siuphen< lo be l.!ap(. 
by pmeh., mih* Stew.ot who leiii*-^ ; I'.unigu 
Heniy Montgomery Caiiuigh-irne to be Lieut, 
by purch., M*e So'pliens, Gent, (’adet Abbas 
Koolu D’Aicy, from Hoyai Mditiuy Col., lo ho 
Iviisign b\ pmeh..\ice ( wuiugli.jujc 
'Join —Oapi. Vuiiiek Colm (buupbell, from 
6t)th Fihn. to be (hijit , vi< u .<tew.iit, vvlioexeh. 

l)7th Foot—I.ieul, (Jeorge Uobeit Cumnuii to 
r>e Capt. by puicli , vu c C.unncli.iel, who le- 
tires, Ihisign (./harles ^aid to be Lieut by 
piiieh..Met‘ CUiiiiniiii , hhisigu Willhun .1 Ha* 
inilloti, I'loin 4l)lfj bool, In b** i'hwign,\ire ^ aul. 

Ceylon Uifle Regl.— I.ieut. Michael HuuiUe, 
from h.ilf-iay of 4t)i Foot, to be laeul., \ice 
De.ieon, piom.: Lieut Caleb Heid.tiom h.iU'- 
p.iy ol i!.5th V'oot, to !>*■ T.ieiit., \ne J*kiutier, 
,ipp. to Kl. Newfoiiinil iinl Vet ('.aup.ui.f's o 
CuiiUucluMt—Hie\el Ma]or .lohii U.ir^ock, 
Avviht. Ailj. (Jeu.. lo be M •joi wnhuut j meh . 

J.icut. Henry Ciul%, 1‘iom diird Foot, to he 
C.qit. sMlhont puicli. 

SttiR—Ituwct Li.-tkil. J.Owen, ot the Uni.il 
Ml rinc'*, lo be A.D.C. lo the Knit', mcc ^Vlu- 
giove, proiii. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DKATIlvS. 


TWUTII.'''. 

At Sp.iiusli Town. Fumaiea, the Lady of his 
Kseellenoy l.e'ut-(ieiiei al Sir Lionel Muiih, • 
K.(’ H c,l a dnuirhtiT 

M Maul'tiim*, the r,ady of (-'.ipt. IIou'jluii, 
4lh I.ii>ht Diagouns, of d.iughiei. 

March 2*.*, in Cpper Hr»»oK '^leet, Gios\enoi* 
sf[u.iie, the L.tdy of l.ieul.-Colonel Sii .T .M 
Hur„o>Mie, U.irl , Gie» (Liaids, of <i d.iugliter 

'Die Ladv of Lieut - Colonel Ciuliini'ton, (.-old- 
slrc.im (tiiards, ot a ilaughtei. 

At KildiMTv, eountv lloneg.il, the L.nly of 
Lieut (»eo Vaughan wait, U.N.id .iiJhuehlcr. 

At Aulnnire. eouhi'“ Londondeiij, the l..nl> 
of 1 leut. Col .Tom^, Mill Hegl. of a d.iiighlci. 

Apnl2, at fiovel ,|Iill, llejfcs, tlio J,.oly of 
Lieut t» |>. S<*olt, K‘*igVn. Gnaids, of a son. 

Apnl 2 .it CuUwvort Itarriicks. the L.trty ol 
Capt Hevclhoudl, Regt.of a ilhughti'r. 

.April 3, pjiiktieM, l.ancasliiie, tlie L.iily 
of Rich.nd Fhihbs. E.sq. lato Lieut. 48th Rcgl. 
of .1 daughter. 

Apiil 7. -it WMshnil, near Alton, ll#i Lady of 
(.hjnijnander »forge Uobsoii, K.N of a son. 

At Hellingham, «iie Lady W O.pt 

34th Uegt. ofa sou.'^ 

;l Liserpool, the Lady of Capt. Wfli, Hope. 
7io Koyal Fifciliers. ofa ilm. • • 

'• April 10, nt Shceiuess, the Lady of ('apt. 
Chsirlofl Puget, H. M, S. Howe, of a son. 

Ap 15. at Ojdbiiry HhU, nearAiherstone. the 
Lady of Lient, W. F. Young, K,N. ofa daughter. 


April 1(1. j.t Woolwieli, the Lady of Lieut. 
Ilowgill. H.A. of .1 &on. 

Apiil 17. at Latuphiy ('oni L, I'embrokesliiiv, 
the Latly ol t.’.ipt. L'lW.s, K N. of .i son. 

MAIlKIAiiES. 

At the Field of M.n-v (’hiuch;*New Sourfl 

W. iles, Capt. (fiMirgo ’riioinas Porter,‘JS‘h Itegl. 
to Kniily ( at h. .Ts*iM‘\, lillh fl.iugliter i)i Ldin. 

X. oekscr, I'Nci o* Kuiiiiigtou, l.ite Uegt. 

At l^^llnbulgh, (. .ipt. C. Ibuid.is, (’ulil-tieain 

Guards, (ddest son ol ('apt. lh‘.]n.s Ihiudas, RN. 
M P. to .laiict, d.Aghici ot .1. Jaidiiie, Esq. 
ShenfVol Uos>s niid Cioin.ilty. 

Atiiil 11, at Claphani, Liiuif.N I’. I’rlwanU, 
R.N. Ill Maij, youiiges,! d.inghtev of the late 
\V. Colton, Ksq ofll.illiaiii Mill, Surrey. 

At Teinpleniieli'U’l Cliuicii, Lieut. Edw. (i. 
Elliott. U .N.. to Eh/a, only d.uighler of J, D. 
M.iUoii, of Kiiisale, L>q. 

1>1?ATHS. 

.'^ept. 5, 183i), at R.uigalore, Madras, Lieut. 
Hardingc, 3!hh Uegt. 

(Jet. 6, 1836, at llengal. Major Mylue, lltH 
Light Diaguons. 

No\. 1836, Major (trnnt, of late ^n^al^ds. 

Dee. 16,1836, Lieut Park.h.p. 22iul Regt. 

At Urecou, Capt. Norman,h p. 20th Kegt. 
Jan. Hi Capt. Skerte, h.p. 67ih Regt. • 
Jan. 16, Lieut. Harrison, late 8th K. V. Batt, 
Jau.20, ('apt. Lowe, ti.p 39th llcgt. 

Jan,31, Capt. Loid \V.S. Conway, h.p.8oitl. 
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DKATHS, 


[may. 


Jan. 31. Lieut. lIurgraTe) h p. Sdlli Ttcat. 

Jan. 31. Limit. Ilutiry Huine. h p. 33id uogt. 

Fub. 6, at Cooimore Feihnrd, Tipperary. Lieut. 
8ankey.h.p.9'7tli Kegt. 

Feb 10, Lieut NetUca.Ii j>.7tb W. I. Rogt. 

Lieut, Tubbs, lute 7t)i IL V. lintt. 

Limit .'iiuthoi'huid, late Garr. Com. 

Feb. 11, (Jupr. Nutting, l.ite German Legion. 

Feb. 13, Lieut. Williams, h f 8th HegU 

Feb. 14, Capt. Fowet, lute 4tli ll V. Ilutt. 

Feb. 15,Lieut. Jackson, 1i ii. 3nd Garr. Bait. 

Feb. y(,ldeut. Hourchier. Uuatt. 

Fell ^ 7 , (^pt. de fiollimar,late5th Line, Ger¬ 
man l.egum. ( 

Ciipt Hunt,h p. Royal Marines. 

March 5. Lieut. neas;ngur,h.p. Brnnsw. Cav. 

March 8, Ensign M'Kay, late 3rd K. V. BiRt. 

March 7, ut Malta, Oupt. W. E. Grunt, Fay- 
si ister 50tii Hegt. 

March 7, Lieut. ltus»dl, Fiiat. 

M.irch 9. Lieut. Hill, h.p. 27th Regt. 

M.uch Ll, Lii'iit. Giddur, h.p. 40th Regt. 

Mui'cli 11. T. Ileulelt, Kstj. .Master, U.N. 

March 13. at Edinburgh, Alexander Morton, 
Esq. M.D. Surg<'un, K.N. 

March 15, at Dresden, Majoi-Geu. Sir John 
Mooi-e. K.C.Il.and C.U. 

March J8, at Uiicm.^ey, Com. W. Coet, R.N. 

Lieut. Pickmoie, It.N. 

March 26, at Stouehouse, Hcliicd Commander 
VV. Powell, R.N. 

At I,ugloii, near Ediuburgh, Lieut. G. A, 
Mucmurdo, K.N. 

March 31, at ilia residence in Pxragon Build¬ 
ings, Bath, L euL-Colonel Andrew CoghUu.of 
tile lute 3rd U. V. ButUliun, aged 70. He iiud 


fust entered the Company’s service iu Ihc Arlii- 
iery of the Madras Presidency, and was present 
in Jlio actions of the fisgt war against Tippoo 
Salh under Marquis Cnrnw'fttiis; lu* aftiYward-i 
got removed to liie Bihi.sh service, and may 
be said,to have cammepced a fresh c.iri'er in 
the 45ih Regt. He was with that corps in tti? 
>Vest Itidii'S,*8ubsuquoutly in South Amet^^ 
and iu all the smvicos of that veiy di^di-' 
guisbed regimijnt during the Feuiiiby)^ Tfav. 
Ar the peace of 1814 ho was appoidied to the 
command of the York Rangers, subsequently to 
that of the 5th Veteran Battalion, .uid Hiially to 
theSrd. Remaining on retired fnll-)iay, hU rank 
was held in abeyance, otherwise he would h’ave 
hocn one ofthe oldest Coloncds ofilicArm/. 
He was twice severely wounded in the IVniu- 
sula; by one of these, iu the head, ho remained 
insensible for tour hours. He met the approach 
of death with the courage of a soldier, uud the 
only i-egret he expressed was that it liad not 
taken place cm the held of battle. 

At Palis', Capt. S. $. Scurfe, late 3.5th Regt. 

At DudW. (Japt Andiovv Lapslie, R.N. 

^ At .\thlcugu 0 ,Qneen's Comity, Major U. Bar- 
riugtun, late 56th liegt. * 

In Ireland,Lieut. J,. ft Cartinglon, K.N. 

At l)e]»irord, Lieul. Setford, R.N. 

At Puiln’oak, (\»pl. J. Victor, Retired List 
Royal Marines. 

Lieut. T. J. L'‘y. 

l«4eut.. PchH' Dumas. Ii.n. SiJnd Uegi. 

Lieut. Clj;ipm>u>, H S'. 

April 10. at Willesborolecs, f.icul. John 
Goldie, (n 1 R. N., nged 55. 

April i7i G. Peacock, Ksq. Master, R N. 
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OK kXval history, 

WITH 8TR1CT17AX8 ON CAPTAIN BBKNTON’i VORX.* 
o 

- X After a long and tedious blockade of the Texel, Admiral Duncan 
fouiii it absolutely neceaaary tovun into Yarmouth Roads with his fleet, 
where he immediately demanded the state and condition of ^ach ship, 
in order to get ready with all dispatch^for regaining his station. Tliia 
temporary retirement, added to the confidence given by reports of the 
late alarming mutiny in the British ships, induced the Dutch chieftain 
to obey the Pentarchs of the French Directory, and venture to sea. 
Vigilance and promptitude were, however, not wanting on our side; and 
scarcely had he cleared his own headlands ere intelligence of his move¬ 
ments was conveyed to CaptainTrolIope, who commanded a look-out 
squadron during the absence fdnis Admiral, and who most judiciously 
kept the enemy in sight and often in pretty close company, from the 7th 
Oct, till the 11 ill, when Duncan, having hurried out on receiving the sea¬ 
sonable tidings, arrived with a fresh breeze, under the signal for a 
general chase. On discovering the English fleet thus running down. 
Do Winter drew into nine'fathoms water, at about three leagues from 
the shore, where, forming a close order on the larboard tack, the Dutch 
brouglit-to with their maintopsails to the mast, and resolutely awaited 
the coming attack. In this state they presented a fine and formidable 
object to their opponents, their line being beautifully compact, and well 
supported by their frigates in the.openings between ship and ship; thus 
illustrating their own adage respecting the power derived from una¬ 
nimity —Endracht mackt macht ;** and the hostile fleets being equal 
in numerical force, added to the interesting anxiety of the scene. 

The wind was N.W. dead on the land, and the Dutch line trending 

N.E. and S.W. parallel to the beach, rendered h imperatively necessary 
for Duncan to dash through the enemy without losing time in forming 
his fl^et into order, and, by engaging to leeward, cut them oif from 
their own coast, upon which they were dropping fast. From the advan¬ 
tage of weathergage this dashing manoeuvre was easily and undauntedly, 
executed, and after one of the severest and most sanguinaCry navat 
combats on record, w^ bo decisive in its effects that twelve sail of the 
line out of sixteen struck their colours, of which nine were secured ; and 
had all the English Captains followed the gallant example of their leaders, 
not one had escaped. Yet 4 must be confessed thai the Dutch behaved 
with an intrepidity worthy of their best days, and instead of the usual 
method of attempting to disable our advancing ships, by firing at their 
masts and riggi^ig, their shot were almost wholly directed into our hulls. 
The result of the contest, however, entirely destroyed them as a naval 
power. '•No mistake was committed by the chiefs c/f either side. De 
Winter had disposed his ships into an order which drew unqualified 
praise from his conquerors, dnd defended himself to admiration—Your 
not'waiting to form ^he line,? said he to hia victor, ruined me : if I 
had *got nearer the shore, and you had attacked, 1 should have probably 
drawn bufli fleets on it, and if would have been a victory to me, being 
on my own coast.” 

* Concluded from No* 101, p, 449, 

U, S, JOVRN. No. 103, JuNB, 1837. 
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ON KAYAX; HISTORY. 


[JUNE, 


The great merit of Admiral Duncan was, not deeming it expedient to 
double on the enemy's line,* but promptly to run. his fleet between that 
line and a lee shore—a step which none of his predecessors had Over 
dai;pd to take in similar circumstances, and which was considered as too 
hazardous to be attempted even by Keppel, who wsis not deficient eithe^ 
in judgment or spirit. 'This, it is obvious, and this alone, rendered tip 
victory off Oampmown so decisive as It proved; and Duncan jmore- 
over showed that his judgment in closing the contest in proper time, 
and in extHcating his fleet and frizes from so difficult a situation, was 
equal to his boldness in hazarding so decisive a measure. The British 
loss was 228 killed and 812 wounded; that of the Dutch, by their own 
returns, 540 killed, and 620 wounded. 

The general features of this battle are, of course, related by Captain 
Brenton r but his circumstantial details require touching up, since his¬ 
tory, to be of professional use &s example or model, must be composed 
of sterner stuff than he has applied. ‘‘ Ni quid falsi dicere audeat, ne 
qtiid veri non andeat^' said Cicero, in pronouncing the principal duty 
of the historian to consist in avoiding falsehood, but boldly promulgating 
truth. Nor is he the only recorder of this victory who has been guilty 
of the offence of serious oinissioh. haVe already expressed an 

opinion upon William Stevenson, Esq.” a continuator of Canip^ 
bell's Lives of the Admirals! Tliis pseudographer heads his pages 

Naval History of King George III.,” and for 1797, copies, verhatim 
et literatim, fifty-five whole pages from the Annual Register, Being 
cohvinced, he says, that the narrative of the mutiny* in that work is 
worthy of credit—“ we shall lay it*before our readers. In ordvr^ 
HOWEVER, that the statements and opinions which it contains may be 
compared with the official documents, we hatw subjoined ihem'^ By 
this prelude he (Stevenson) would fain hint that he had added something 
to the copious extracts made from the Annual Register, but those very 
additions are also taken from the state-paper department of the same 
volume. In the midst of the bustle of tliis transcription, the liistorian 
of naval.exploits forgot to mention the actions of St, Vincent and^Cani- 
perdown, which are therefore enclosed in brackets, as an afterthought, 
•between the battle of the Nile in 1798, and the defence of Acre in 1799, 
Naval history with a vengeance! 

Mais revenons. Having hinted that the admirable example of the 
leaders of the British fleet was not followed as universally as it ought 
to have been, it is necessary to add that, soon afterwards, the delin¬ 
quency of an ofl5cer*who was supposed to Itavc in sora^ measure diini- 
ilished the success of the day, as far—to say the least—as his want of 
activity could obstruct the victory, formed a subj^ect of judicial investi¬ 
gation. Being accused by Captain Hopper, of the Mannes, of having 
neglected his duty on that occasion, Captain John Williamson, com¬ 
mander of the Aghicourt, of 64 gunB,Vas tried by a court-mt4i‘tiaI on 
board the CMrce, at Sheerness. In his defei^ce ho endeavoured to prove 

♦ We perceive in one of those pul^ications called “ N'av^l Novels,” launched last 
week, that much merit is ascribed to its treating of the mutiny at Spith^, as, 
accoiding to the assertion, all our naval histori^n^ have shtinjicd the subject. T|}i's 
IN ruther new to us, ni we thought that upwards of a dozen full recitals, by diffoTO^ 
bauds, wo\ild have satisfied the most insatiable cravings of the curious. And then, 
the idea of a novel being the prop^ chatfhel of history I 
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that his co-operative inactivity arose from sHuatioa and from circrnn- 
fitances which lie could not prevent, ratherAhan from inattention to his 
duty, or want of zeal in the cause of his country, court ac^ititted 
him of the imputations of cowardice aud^ disaffection; but, bemg of 
, opinion that he did not sufficiently exert himself during the engage* 
i>:^ent, ordered him to be put at the bottom of thb list of ?ost*Captains, 
arid declared him incapable thencefosw»ds of 
Majesty’s ships. His death was reported shortly after, n® at was 
generally believed that he changed Jpis name, and received hie half- 
pay many years longer* We shall proceed td show that be was hut a 
scape-goat; and though he deserved all the ignominy which befel him, 
there were others who ought to have shared in his disgrace instead of 
being decorated with medals and ribbons. 

Captain Brenton mentions tliat the following ships bore the brunt of 
the action, viz. the Venerable, Monarch, Bedford, Isis, Powerful, Ardent, 
Belliqueux, Lancaster, Triumph, and Monmouth; adding, that those 
which are not here named had none killed or wounded. Here we have 
errors both of commission and omission. Who would have included the 
Lancaster—the ship which ever after bore an opprobrious ^oubriquet-^ 
among the distinguished vessels ? Bftt in whitewashing her delinquency 
tlie Captain has forgotten'one of the most useful men-of-war in the 
f]cci—one but for which there would proKSiblyTiave been no battle atall. 
VVe allude to the Russell, so conspicuous in preceding and accompany¬ 
ing the enemy in the conflict, and in saving the crew of the Delft when 
tlie battle was over. That this ship nobly4^ok her share in the whdle 
labour of the day might have been gathered from viva voce tcstimoi^, 

from log-books, from the minutes of the court-martial on Captain Wil- 
liHmsoiqtind from the distinction with which her commander was treated, 
in being created a Knight Banneret on the occasion. An extract from 
her log-book says—** Admiral Duncan hailed us, and ordered us to 
engage the sternmost ship of the enemy. Thirty-seven minutes past 
tvvclve commenced action by engaging the Delft; continuesd to engage 
her till she ceased to return our fire, and seeing the Monmouth coming 
u\y astern, left her and passed on to the Alkmaar, and engaged her till 
slje struck her colours. At this time we observed that the Monarch had . 
dropped astern of the Jupiter (the Dutch Vice-Admiral) wlu/hadnot* 
yet struck. We madif sail towards the Jupiter, and engaged her. At 
twenty minutes past one she struck, the Admiral at the same time coming 
to the gangway, and taking off his hat, said, ‘ You, Sir, have the 

honour/’' , • * • r i. 

Even in the list of casualties our author has made no mention of those 

of the Rus8ell,«apparently because they had not been collected when Lord 
Duncan sent off his disj&tches, but which a Ijipse of nearly forty years after¬ 
wards afforded *time to th& writer of a professional history to ascertain; 
and whiA should have been stated at seven killed ana twenty-seven 
wounded—^a statement somewhat at variance with the assertion that 
none were hurt except in thfl abovenamed ten sail* We should have a 
crovV to pick witii anyther oft these selected ships, the Isis, in the re¬ 
peated ,signals she required to force her to make sail, but that she made 
atenement^before the day was'over, and certainly behaved better than , 
sdme of the larger men-of-war. 

The gallant author tells us that the conduct of one or two Captains 
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then directe<l the first lieutenant to see the tarpaulins spread over the 
gratings^ and be careful that no officer^sbottld leave his quarters. At 
length she dropped into the scene of action, the ships which the 
Director fired into^bad all been engaged and disabled before she got 
near them. In the course of the night, Lieut. Brodie, in the Rose, 
cutter, was sent round the fleet to inquire the ftate of each ship, the 
number of killed and wounded, «nd the condijtion for renewing action. 
On making known the purport of his orders to the officer of.we^atch 
on the Director’s quarter-deck, that g|ntleman, knowing tlje ship had 
not sustained the slightest damage, immediately replied, ** Yes, quite as 
ready as when the battle commencedV* and reporting the message to 
his Captain, together with the answer which he had given, Bounty 
boiled with rage, How dare you, Sir/* roared he, ** give such an 
answer without my authority? Tell Lieutenant Brodie that the ship is 
not ready.” The officer then remarked that Brodie wished to know the 
number of killed and wounded. “Tell him,’' answered the man of 
#rBth, “ the surgeon has not yet made out his report,”—he knowing 
well that there were only three .men slightly hurt to report upon. 

We hkve dwelt the longer upon this splendid battle, because we 
think that Captain Brenton, in coufinon with its other recorders, has 
been so tender of touching upon a sore subject, as to leave the merits 
of the gallant Admirals, and those who bravely supported them, only 
half told ; besides which, a faithful historian has no alternative but to 
tell the whole truth, whether palatable or otherwise. What must have 
been the sensations of the excellent Duncan, in weighing between hh 
duty and bis regard for the character of the service, when the contest 
was decided? The commotion in his feelings may be partly estimated 
by the laconic note which he dispatched to the Admiralty, to announce 
his victory—a note which,*in brevity, vied with that of Captain Walton, 
relative to the capture and destruction of tlie Spanish squadron off 
Syracuse; and it was* not till the 13th, after determining to make the 
best of a bad matter, that he 'started the official dispatch which was 
intended for the Gazette. Fortunately he had much on which to 
bestow the most sincere applause.* The Venerable, his own flag-ship, 
fought to admiration, and the Monarch, bearing Sir Richard Onslow^s. 
flag, stuck to her proper game most lieroically, though sor^y teazei^ 
and galled by the raWng broadsides of the flanking frigates. We have 
shown that the Russell ought not to have been omiit^ in Brenton’s 
list of conspicuous vessels, to which we may add, that the Belliqueux, 
the Bedford, and the Monnyauth, fought desperately through the whole 
engagement; and an extract from the flag-ship’s log informs us,— 

-■— ' ' '■■■>■■■■■ — ■' — ---——- 

* Seamen have an invfterate habit of nomenclature for their otficers. Captain T. 
Edwards was always 0/d Ilammer^'and^Nat/*, llbcause he nailed his colours to the 
mast. Captain James Sinith’was well known as BuU-wagg^ mid Captain Thomas 
Smith, ^0 compelled a French man-of-war to lower her tup-skils in salute, was 7^ 
of Un thouwnd, A passionate friend of ours was ever Old Qingrr ; and Byron, with 
whom he went to sea, and who designed the command of the Channel fleet for no 
other reason Ahan ill-luck, was universally called Foul-weather Jack, Admiral Corn¬ 
wallis was Billy Blue ; 'Earl St. Vincent, Old Shaking %; and ColliMWood, Cuddy, 
iCarl Howe was Black Dick whefl in favour, but Lotd Torbay when Jack was iinpa- 
tf^nt for hifci to sail ifl quest of ttfb Brest fleet, AppeUattons»€Xtend even to wbol^ 
tompanies-«>Anson's people were RotmdabouUf from having circumnavigated the 
glotw i and Nelson’s Nileri were Crocodilest 
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** Daring. Ihe battle the Venerable was gallantly fltipportefli by the 
and Triumph, Admiral•Dunean^s second; and afterwards hiS 
lAajes^’s ship Powerful, who had taken her Opponent, then run up and 
render^ effectual assistance to us, while surrounded by enemies. The 
Powerful and several others showed by their gaUant Conduct that they r 
perfectly understood thS signal for close action. Could a doubt remain 
m the mind of any persop in the fleet about the meaning of any signal 
or manosuvre; they could not* poesibly nsktake the gidiani example of 
the two English admirals, and se^ral others, who ehtered sO completely 
into the meaning of the signal No. 34, and immediately passed through 
the enemy's line, as the only metliod of defeating the Dutch fleet in the 
situation in which they were. It was perfectly in the power of the 
whole British fleet to have put Signal 84 into execution. The enemy 
was directly to leeward, with openings to pass through their line in several 
parts of it.’* 

From the battle of Camperdown we turn with unfeigned delight to 
that which was fought off the mouth of the Nile^ in the following yeaf, 
as being novel in its tactics, decisive in its results, and presenting the 
beautiful picture of a combat wherein unanimity and zeal were so pre¬ 
dominant, that every individual dfd his ^utmost duty, and nothing re¬ 
mained but to bestow unqualified praise the whole. Every naval 
reader well remembers Nelson’s arduous pursuit after the French fleet, 
in hopes of “ trying Bonaparte on a wind,*' as well ad the principal 
occurrences of the subsequent conflict; but to save the trouble of 
reference, we will make a rapid recapitulation of the latter portions, as 
a prelude to our remarks on Captain Brenton's account. Nothing 
could withstand the squadron your Lordship did me the honour to place 
under my command,” said the hero in his official report; “ their high 
state of discipline is well known to you; and with the judgment of the 
Captains, together with their valour, and that of the officers and men of 
every description, it was absolutely irresistible.” 

On the Ist of August, 1798, at about four in the afternoon, the 
British fleet caught sight of that of the French at anchor, and though 
they were of far superior force to hie own,—there being 1198 guns with 
. 11,400 men on their side, and 1024 guns with 7897 men on ours,*— 
^he herdic Nelson instantly resolved to attack them. Brueys had 
ranged his ships in a strong and compact line ot battle; the lieadmost 
vessel being as close as possible to a shoal on the N.W., and the others 
forming a kind of crescent along the line of deep water, where they 
were flanked by frfgates, gun-boats, and batteries, 8o*lhat they could 
apparently bid defiance to a much larger armament than that which 
was approaching them under all sail. So little, jndeed, (Hd they expect 
to be annoyed, and so secure did they feel in their ^ecautions, that 
when tlie British men-of-war hove in sight, a'large party of Frenchmen 
were on shore dig^ng wells, and every ship had sent tweuty-tfve small- 

-—1-^ ^ ^ j _ 

• It must also be recoUected, that out force was diminished from this amoui|t 
by the Culloden, 74, having unfortunately ruu on the islet-reef, arbere shb lay 
during the action. Yhe fVench had cunningly sent ofit the Alert and KatUeur 
brigs of wkt, to d^y some of our ships ami dray thorn to the shoal; fcut they l\ad 
. Nelson to dial frith.* We should hero mentidh that Admiral Skins is mistaken in 
buppoalag the Cdlloden was leadteg the fleet when she took the ground j it was 
not till after the action was opened. 
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arm men to protect the workmen from the continnal attacks of the 

* Bedouins and vagabonds of the country; ^ the flag-ship TOrient was 

under the process of blacking and jmuting. The position certainly 
presented the most formidable obstacles, but the English admiral, with 
the eye of a seaman, immediately saw that where there was room tor an 
enemy’s ship to swing, there must be room forgone of ours to bring up; 
and though he had already made known his plan of {Urocedure, in case 
of finding the enemy at ai^or, he now, firom the manner in ndiich he 
saw them riding, resolved upon the smashing system of doubling upon 
the van and centre, so as to give e^lch Frenchman a foe on the bow 
and the quarter,—^knowing that the fear would be unable to weigh and 
succour their friends. Indeed, though the opposing fleets were nume¬ 
rically equal, there was a vast disparity in size and weight of metal, for , 
independent of the three-decker, some of their ships, as the Guillaume 
Tell^ Franklirtt and TonimnU were each almost a match for a couple of 
our smaller seventy-fours; bad the whole Gallic line, therefore, been 
attacked generally, the result would have probably been much less 
decisive, as they contemplated such a measure, and were caught quite 
unprepared for engaging on the inner side, or space between them and 
the shoals, to which Brueys laid IMs van ship as close as possible (/e 
plus pm possible)^ in order ‘^not to be turned by any means,” When 
Nelson had fully explained his intention. Captain Berry exclaimed with 
transport—If we succeed, what will the world say There is no 
IP,” replied the Admiral; •• that we shall succeed is most certain : who 
may live to tell the story is a very different question/* This manoeavre 
afforded the smaller fleet the advantage of attacking the larger one with 
double their force, since the rear, being dead to leeward and close to 
the blioals, could only behold the fate of their companions as they were 
beaten in detail with unavailing regret: yet so little did Napoleon com¬ 
prehend the beauty and power of the movement, that he asserted,— 
“ Had Villeneuve weighed and supported the van of the French, be 
would have decided the action/’ This opinion was well enough from a 
soldier, but we must express surprise at its being adopted by Captain 
Brciiton, for even had there bqpn no shoals, they could not have 
stretched out of the bay, and tacked so as to fetch the required spot io 
time to save their comrades. ^ 

The battle commenced at sunset, and was awaited by the enemy with 
great firmness; no colours were hoisted, no guns were fired on either 
side, till the British leaders were within half gun-shot. At about seven 
o’clock darkness came oy; but the* whole hemisphere was at times 
illuminated by the fire of the hostile fleets* The British now hoisted 
their distinguishing lights by signal from the Admiral, The conflict 
raged with inoreaseoTfury ; and in twelve minutes le Guerrier^ the van 
ship of the French line, was dismasted. *At half-past eight, PJiquilont le 
Peupl^ Souverain^ and- le Spariiate struck, and ware Uken possession 
of, and the sword of the Captain of the latter was delivered to Nelson, 
who was then below,in consequence of a severe wound which he received 
' in'the head during the heat of the engagement. At ten minutes after 
nine, the French ASmiral’a ship, tOrienty of 120 guns, was observed to 
die on fife, and at ten she blew up with a most tremendous explosion, 

* spreading her flaming ruins to a considerable distance around, and 
shaking every ship to the keelson. Hiis frightful calamity, which emt 
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upwards of 900 men into eternity, occaaionU an awfnl silence, or» as 
the French termed it, stupor, in both the contending fleets, for some 
tninuteSf when the firing re^mmeneed with the ships to leeward of* the 
centre, and lasted, with an occasimal mtvrmission, till about three 
in the morning, when it ^ain Ceased. The vtctt^ry being complete in < 
the van> such of the Bvitiiwi ships as were in a condition to move went 
down to attack the enemy’s rear, of which two only had their .colours 
flying.* At eleven, the Ghiireiix and Guillaume TVU, with the frigates 
Justice and Dianes cut their cables and stood out to sea. Captain 
Hood would have pursued them, ^ut as there was no other ship able to 
second the Zealous, he was recalfed, and they escaped for the present, 
leaving nine sail of the line captured, and two burnt, besides a frigate 
burnt, and another dismasted and sunk. Such are the princiiMtl features 
of a fight, which he who gained it emphatically termed rather a con¬ 
quest than a victory; and Captcun Brenton has given a fair current 
account of it. But as his work is intended for higher uses than run¬ 
ning-reading, we think he ought to have dealt more pointedly upon 
the tactics and seamanship displayed in that important engagement, 
especially as some of our ships brought up by a method never be¬ 
fore practised in our navy, that* of anchoring by the stern. The 
Captain asserts that the French fleet wSre moored in a compact line, 
and yet admits them to have been 250 or 300 yards from one ship to 
the other/’—which certainly is not a very close order, and room was 
afforded for our vessels to pass between them to take their respective 
stations; nor were they moored—each ship was riding head to wind at 
single anchor, with a spring upon her cable.* Our author doubts whe¬ 
ther, if Nelson had overtaken and encountered the French at sea, the 
victory would have been so complete as it proved in the sequel. Pro¬ 
bably not; but had not our fleet sailed to •the westward again, after 
having made the coast of Bgypt, and finding no enemy there, the de¬ 
struction of the Gallic expedition must have been a consequence, since 
Nelson, who left no contingency unprovided for, had appointed a divi¬ 
sion of his ships to attend to the 350 transports while a battle should 
be deciding. , 

In such a case, whatever the fate of the fleets, the whole tenour of 
offairs inotlie East must have been entirely changed, and, as Joseph 
H— — would sagely remark, we should have saved the heavy expenses 
of our grand expedition under Abercrombie. On the other hand, to 
turn from a hypothetical assumpflon to a positive error,—^having escaped 
such a meeting, tho*French Admiral should have entered the old har¬ 
bour of Alexandria, where, to our personal knowledge, twenty such 
fleets as he commanded could have moored in perfect security. Had 
this obvious and easy measure been adopted, such is the intricate nature 
of the bar of reefs which forms the harbour, and such the protec¬ 
tion afforded by the land, that nothing could have assailed them from 
without. 

. . - . ..- - - — -- - - ^ --- 

* We observe that Captain Brenton quotes the pUn of Mr. Snarly.. This was a 
person of some talent and much scheming, wh^ Sir Thomas Troubridge— par 
caiembour^t OH the ship in which he served as Masteff*—dubbed Audacious Bnarly.’* 
His adventures woulq form a capital volume^ lAid we hopiT this hinf may draw 
Some anecdotes from surviving messmates. He went, we believe, into the Spanish 
service, atkl not having been lately he«d oft has probably clued up for a full-due. 
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Ithaabeen said, and Brenton repeats it» that there vtas not water 
enough, or sufficient breadth of channd, for the admission of I’Orient; 
but«he who first advanced so absurd a figment knew nothing about the 
matter, as the present Adn^iralty ^art, and tho tbre&*deoker lately built 
by Mehecned Ali, sufficiently prove. Brueys, therefisre^ lost his fieet 
most foolishly, though he behaved well in t.he*laststruggle« Having 
thus betrayed ao ignoranoei which no service, however meritorious, and 
no zeal, however remarkablsv can justify,~How say ye^ Gentlemen of 
the Jury—Guilty, or not guilty ? 

• On the whole, we have no scruple lA placing the battle of the Nile in 

the very van of British naval exploits^the plan, execution, and results 
being alike adnairable. Yet, in the face of so brilliant a de^, the sage 
M. Bouvet de Cresse lias delighted bis countrymen by assuring them 
that the English never dared to attack French seamen ** sana une force 
d^un Hers en plus. Paris le sait; Londres, pleurant ses dtemelles 
guimSes, le sait mieux encore/' These men of wit, as a comic writer 
observes, have such cramped ways of expressing themselves, that 
there is no understanding them.” The sensible portion of France well 
know the nature of the engagement, and its effects could not be more 
feelingly described than in the dispamhes of the. intelligent and brave 
Admiral Gantheaume. • * 

While these important events were being achieved, our seamen were 
also distinguishing themselves in the frigate fights of the Melampus, 
the Anson, and the Fishguard, in the defeat of the French squadron des¬ 
tined for the invasion of Ireland, and in the useless expedition of Sit 
Home Popham to destroy the sluices at Bruges. Nor can we quit the 
year 1798 without remarking the excellent conduct of the little I^ander, 
of 50 guns, in ** standing up" to the Gt^ndreux, 74, in a close and 
bloody conflict of nearly six hours, although previously weakened at the 
Nile; and wo join in the indignation expressed at the pillaging and 
inhumanity of the base Capitaine Lejotlle, his officers and crew, whose 
conduct, we suspect, will not be defended even by M. Bouvet de Cressd 
himself. Another conflict of the same year deserved more technical re¬ 
lation, which is that of the capture,of the Hercvle by the Mars; for a 
naval reader ought to be made acquainted with the fact, th(it the British, 
man-of-war coolly ranged a-head of her opponent, let go bef anchorf 
and then dropped alongside. Moreover, Captain Hood received fais 
death-wound from a musket-ball in the femoral artery, not “ towards 
the conclusion of the action," which raged fiercely for one hour and a 
half, but in littl^ more thai^ a quarter of an hour tffter it commenced; 
and we have for this the authority of the Captain’s successor, the pre¬ 
sent retired Bear-Admiral Butterfield, who, however, is not even named 
by our author. * ... 

The year IZ99 was a busy, though less splendid one than its precur¬ 
sor. The Dutch fleet in the Texel surrendered to Admiral Mitcnell, on 
his taking the Helder; and our expedition to Holland was well disem* 
barked and covered. In tife East Indies, the Forte, the finest French 
frigkte of her day, was captured by the Sibylle; and la Prencuse^ 
another frigate, was Jeatroy w at the Isle of France.*. 

^ -«------‘-M ; 

* * In C^ain Brsnton’s statetnent of the squadron then with Vi^-Admiral 
Rainier at Trincomalee> he mentions the D6daif;neUse of 36 guns, which frigat^ 
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In Syria^ Ihe chivalric Sir Sidney Smith ooun^eott&ly defcnW Acre 
ii;(^nst BpnapaitOy and compel mm to raise the eiege^ after inceseant 
fighting and typtn trenches for sixty days. Nelson is said by our 
author to have taken umbrage at the appointment of this ofScer to a 
command under a broad pendant; but other reasons for his quitting 
the blockade of Malttf unfortunatdy present themselves, and the one 
assigned would come with an ill grace (from one who had himself been 
selectsjd for a particular service out of turn.* 

We must here dissipate a most agreeable illurion of about that time, 
although the task is not a gratefhl one. Most writers on naval affairs, 
following tbe assertions of Messieurs Clarke and McArthur, have given 
us a fine picture of Captab Louts rowing up the Tiber in his barge, and 
-hoisting English colours on the Ca[Htol. Now th^ fact of the case is, 
that the brave Captain went from Civita Vecchia by land, to confer 
with the Neapolitan General Bouchardv leaving the command of the 
Minotaur with Lieutenant Schomberg, who is consequently made hand¬ 
some mention of in Troubridge*s dispatches; nor were any colours at 
all hoisted on the Capitol* This was distinctly told us by the late Sir 
' Charles Schomberg, and whoever possesses his copy of the bulky work 
of the “ arcades ambo” called the “ Life of Nelson,’’ will find their 
flowery passage most pointedly refuted bntiie margin, in the autograph 
of that excellent ofiicer* ^ 

But avast! We find the subject leading us on by the years in suc¬ 
cession, which is not consonant with our intention of merely making 
fidme running strictures on the principal occurrences of the war. We 
sliall therefore leap over most of the incidents, in order to have time to 
catch a glance at those connected with Nelson and St. Vincent,—the 
former as the hero of the country—the latter as the hero of the author 
of thC' “ Naval H istory” before us. Under this view we cannot be detained 
with the Egyptian expedition; the queer behaviour of the Foudroyant 
at the capture of the Guillaume Tell, wherein nothing was displayed 
but bravery ; the gallant exploit <rf Sir James Saumarez; the decisive 
smash at Copenhagen ; and the hand-to-hand death-aud-glory struggle 
of cutting out the Chevrette,—although our fingers itch to dilate upon 

• them. B/*such omissions we shall be able to shorten a tedious yarn, 

*’and corfie at once towards the battle of Trafalgar, 

One circumstance by the way. In the first edition of the “ Naval 

History," the mutiny at Dominica, in April, 1802, is detailed througli 

several pages, in order to introduce the services of the squadron. As 

the whole circumstance is omitted in the present volupies, we presume 

that it has come to the author’s knowledge that tlie “ mutineers” were 

far from being tlie most culpable of the parties, and that jhe fire of the 

Magnificent and other vessels made a cruel slaughter of poor devils 

already ** 4own." • • 

But in* this ease, we had a right to expect revision rather Uian can- 

celiing; and the unwelcome truth to be given as a warning against the 

headlong precipitancy resulting from follt^lving the feelings instead of 

tbe judgment. It was the slavish employment of some of the black 

....... 

watt |iot.taken from the French till 1801. An ejror also ap^ars in the list of Ou 

* Perce's ca^ured sKlpB. La Gourageuse is represented as being of 22 guns and lOO 
men, instead of 36jpuks and 300 men* She was afterwards commissioned in Lord 

^^eith’s fleet as a S^gun ffigatei 
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rejgiment, by it* OoloAel, in cultivating h» own property, with other 
grievances, which galled them, after a lung forbearancQ, into open 
mutiny. The suppression of this was managed most heartlessly, and a 
moment which might have, mingled severity with humanity was stained 
with ah outrageous efiEusion of blood. ** There was but little hope of 
escape/* says an eye-witness, the broken line olwretches, goaded on by 
the bayonets of their pursuers, hurried, furioUSi and like a herd of 
wild cattle ; some threw themselves over the perpendicular walls the 
Cabritta, and were dashed to atoms on the rocksof Douglas bay; others, 
lurking through the by-paths, tried fhe swamps; but hero they were 
anticipated, for a strong party of militfa, posted along the margin of tlie 
marsh, shot or bayoneted them as they floundered through the mud. 
One flank rushed down a narrow pass leading to Douglas bay, the crowd 
crushing and trampling on their comrades; but the men-of-war moored 
close to the shore received them with showers of grape and canister- 
shot, and played upon them until a heap of shattered bones and broken 
flesh alone remained of a strong regiment of 1000 rank and file; 
some 350 men were taken prisoners, and a certain number of them 
executed/' 

Captain Brenton thinks, or jierhaps we ought rather to say thought, 
the safety of the colony endangered by this insubordination; but all 
inquiry seems to show that the island jwas perfectly secure, and that, 
had the unconditional offer of surrender, which was made by the re- 
voltcrB, been accepted with tlie slightest promise of mercy—and had any 
one conducted the matter but their known enemy, it is probable that»no 
life would have been fori'eited, except some examples to the outraged 
law. 

The peace, or rather armed truce of Amiens, was of so short a con¬ 
tinuance, that we can barely consider it an interruption of iiostiJiiies, 
since the same oflicers and men who had so distinguished themselves 
were again at their post, on the renewal of a war, which, according to 
the reasoJiings of Vattel himself, was a just and necessary one. Mons. 
Pelet, a member of the State Councils of France, candidly admits—as 
we see by Captain Basil Hall’s excellent version—that the English had 
more than one cause of complaint at the rupture of the treaty :—“ They, 
found fault," says he, ** with Napolqpn, not only for the occupation o# 
Piedmont, but for his^efusal to remove the sequestration imposed upon 
British property, and his decree for raising 300,000 men," And he 
adds, “ there was no denying that the reclamations of England were 
well grounded/'. " * • 

Tlie war re-opened, as numbers of our readers must well remember, 
with an activity and spirit unexampled; and the diligence of our cruisers 
gored the enemy to the quick. The ‘‘foggy** action of Sir Robert 
Calder, however, was not the kind of thing that a nation possessing 
Nelson^equired, and great were the rejoicings and hopes that hero 
took the^eW. It was then, when the states of Europe were successively 
succumbing to fraud and force, that our flag advocated freedom ; and 
. many were they whq blessed the ships 

“ Whereon tKe Briton^s mingled erosaes fly, 

The holy latfftrotn of liberty.** • , 

A fleet under Nelson, who was usually favoured by fortune as well as 
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tneriti was not likely to be inactive or undistinguished; and although 
hift ^xtraordipary chase of french fleet across the Atlantic was ndt 
attended with the results he wished, it undoubtedly preserved our West 
India islands from invasion and pillage. JBut he was not doomed to 
wait much longer for an opportunity of doing hi% country a lasting ser¬ 
vice. On Uie 2 Ut of October, ISOri, the combined fleets of France and 
Spain» consisting of thirty-three men-o&war, were discovered at day¬ 
break oix or seven miles to the eastward. Nelson immediately made 
the signal for his ships, twenty-seven in number, to bear up in two 
columns as they formed in the oi&ex of sailing, the weather one being 
led by himself, and the lee by Cdilingwood—ra mode of attack which 
ins Lordship had previously directed, to avoid the inconvenience and 
delay of forming a line of battle in the usual manner. As this plan was 
new, so also was the structure of the enemy’s order, which, from every 
alternate ship being about a cable's length to windward of h^r second 
a-liead and a-stem, might be termed a double line, whether occasioned 
by accident or design; and it formed a crescent convexing to leeward, 
80 that in leading down to the centre, Collingwood had both tlieir van 
and rear abaft the beam. Nelson was cheerful and confident. ** Now,” 
said he, “ they cannot escape us I think we may make sure of twenty 
of them." The last order which he gav^ previous to engaging was the 
comprehensive, and, we ttust, ipimortal sentence, which aroused shouts 
of applause from the whole fleet— 

" ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY.” 

c 

The action commenced at noon, by the gallant heads of the columns 
forcing the centre of the enemy’s line, leaving his van unoccupied, the 
succeeding ships breaking through in all parts astern of their leaders, 
and engaging their opponents at the very muzzles of the guns. The 
conflict was severe, for while all the Britons displayed the same zealous 
animation, it must be confessed that the enemy’s ships were fought with 
a gallantry highly honourable ; but the attack on them was irresistible, 
and ended in a complete and glorious victory, the trophies being nine¬ 
teen sail of the line, two of which wgre first-rates, and one of those two 
the famous Santissima Trinidada, the largest ship in the world. Among 
'-the prisemers were Admiral Villeneuve, the French Commander-in-Chief, 
the Spanish Admirals Alava and tiisneros, and General Contamin. 

Such a battle could not be fought without a great loss of men, and the 
returns on our side exhibited the serious amount of 449 killed, and 1241 
wounded. Of the slain was Nelson himself, who here crowned his ser¬ 
vices to his country, and died in the blaze bf his glory; and though he 
survived not to wear the laurels destined for him by a grqtteful country, 
he achieved the imperishable wreath of immortAl fame, ** Thus fell,” 
says Captain Brenton, the*^greatest sea-oi^cer of thif or any other 
nation, recorded in history; his talents, his courage, his fidelity^ihis zeal, 
bis love for his King and country, were exceeded by none. Never had 
any man the happy intuitive faculty of seizing the moment of propitious 
fortune equal to Nelson. His whole carper, from his earliest entrance 
into the Service, offers to the youth of the.Britislf Navy the most illus¬ 
trious examples of every manly virtue whether we .view inm as a Mid- 
'shipman, a Lieutenant, as the Captain of a frigate, or as a Commander- 
^-Chief.^* 
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In this warm eulogtum on the departed chief we so entirely a^ee, 
that we regret a remark or two which he has elsewhere made, touting 
somewhat his official character. Here we do not allude to the inde¬ 
fensible and lamentable occurrences at Naples^ but to insinuations of 
I his contempt for supeMors, and for the every-day work of a fleet After 
the affair at Copenhagen, we are told that ** Nelson neither knew nor 
cared about the repairing of sh^; his business, he thocwht^ was to lead 
them into action, and leave them to do thei]^ duty/^ Now we SUspect 
that this could no more have been the sentiment of him who owed so 
much to the Captains who “ repaired”*their ships after the Battle of the 
Nile, than it would have been of Coflingwood in his anxious exertions 
after that of Trafalgar: and though he that is able to rear the edifice 
need not be employed in compounding the mortar, he will be none the 
worse for his object in seeing that it is done. We have also to clear 
his memory from a charge of egregious vanity, which some of his un¬ 
witting friends have throvi'n upon him. We are told that, just previous 
to the action, he went to his cabin, and decorating himself with the 
insignia of all his orders, again mounted the deck, where, on being told 
that he would be marked by his stars and crosses, he is said to have 
exclaimed—In honour I gained them, and in honour Til die with 
them/’ Now there is no <9ther truth in this, than that he had accidentally 
dressed himself that morning in the same coaf which he had commonly 
worn, on which the star of the Bath was embroidered ; and this badge 
being remarked after the action commenced, he replied he was aware it 
would be seen, but that it was now too late to shift his coat. This'Vre 
had from the bbt living witness of the circumstance, Sir Thomas Hardy, 
the very speaker on the occasion. 

Nelson was certainly the most popular hero of his day ; and perhaps 
in no country have higher honours been paid to the memory of a 
deceased warrior, than those which took place in January, 1806. His 
body was brought home foiunterment; was exhibited in state at Green- 
'wich and Westminster; and was finally buried in the cathedral of St 
Paul. The funeral, gratefully ordered at the public expense, was the 
most solemn and magnificent spectacle ever beheld in this country, 
being attended by a large concourse of the Army, Navy, gentry, nobi-* 
lity, and statesmen ; and honoured by the attendance of sev^i sons oi* 
liis Majesty. Honoutk and rewards were bestowed on his relations, and 
an earldom was perpetuated in the family of Nelson. * 

Such honours England to her hero paid, 

^ud peaceful |lept the mighty iVeAoft’s sflade.” 

The tactics of the battle of Trafalgar are certainly less easy to under¬ 
stand than were those of tlie Nile; for the success of the day we seem 
to have been more indebted to the exam^^c and popularity of the chief, 
the individual exertions ef every ship, and the gallantry of the officers 
and crefVs, than to tlie mode of attack. The heads of the columns com¬ 
ing slowly from the windward, were exposed to a severe and raking fire 
from many ships for sometime before they could return a gun, and 
hence the heavy los^ those vessels sustained. Nelson, however, knew 
his men, both friends and foes, and declared that—“ No Captain could 
do very ijdrong if ke placed hi$ ^hip alongside that ofman enemy,** And 
§o intent was he to every turn of the day, that with nis dying breath he 
, recommended to his successor the politic measure of anchoring the fle^. 
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an which) unfortunately, wae not followed, and this neglect led 
io^e subsequent catastrophe by which Bp many of ihe hard-won prizet 
were lost 

This battle was a blow to the marititne strength of the two Powers 
opposed to us, which lastingly crippled their naries, for4;he capture of 
the four sail of the line^by Sir Richard Strachan, and Duckworth’s vic¬ 
tory at St Domingo, may be considered as consequences of it* Yet 
Napoleon,* in his address to the Legislative Body, coolly said—The 
storm has occasioned to us the loss of a few ships, after a battle impru¬ 
dently fought;’* and the Legislators bowed their heads. In Madrid, 
the Court even outdid Napoleon,*for they spread reports of a victory 
over Nelson; and a print was industriously circulated showing the sink¬ 
ing of the Victory and other British Bhips, a copy of which may now be 
seen at the United Service Museum. 

Such elfrontery and mendacity remind us of a famous French harle¬ 
quin, who, after Te. Deum had been sung, and great rejoicings made^n 
Paris for the Battle of Parma, appeared upon the stage with a lantern 
in his hand, and seemed very busy searching few something he had lost. 
One of the persons of the drama demanded what he was looking for ? 

Ma foiP replied he, “je cWferche la virtoire de Parme.” The 
audience was pleased with the wit, but harlcqtfin was sent to tlie galleys. 

Scarcely were the cerennonies of Nelson^s funeral over, ere Lord St. 
Vincent was ordered by bis Majesty in person to hoist the Union at the 
main, and assume the command of the Channel fleet, then consisting of 
fofty-two sail of the line, fifteen frigates, and many smaller vessels. He 
accordingly repaired on board the iHibemia, a beautiful ship of 110 guns, 
and after holding the station rather more than a year, resigned from ill 
health, and never afterwards held any employment afloat. 

We have now rather an unpleasant duty to execute in passing an 
opinion upon this officer, in his public capacity; but the high position in 
wliich Captain Brenton has pl^ed him renders it historically necessary. 
We are quite willing to join inwall the panegyric which Can be lavished' 
upon Earl St. Vincent for his personal bravery, his judicious promptness 
during mutiny, his rigid economy of sea-stores, bis occasional patronage 
of merit, his zealous blockade of Cadiz, and his gallant attack on the 
•Spanish Ideet in 1797; but there we clap on a stopper over all, for wliile 
we allow him to be a smart officer and a conqueror, we cannot fully con¬ 
firm % him the title of a hero. Though a leveller in politics, his sole 
idea of governing was by a harsh system of terror and espionage, worthy 
of a despot; and w^think the letters publisj^ed by our historian, some of 
which are suppressed in the present edition, display anything but mag¬ 
nanimity. Under his guidance, discipline was tyranny, reforms became 
hateful, and the feelings wer^ provoked by the Vurcible application of 
corrosives. To such a degree did his disposition descend, that he was 
known, tiot only ter detain such newspapers as were not to his tSste, but 
even to keep back the letters addressed to those under his command—a 
fact related to us by his executive officer. • 

Brenton lauds his management of the Channel fleet; bdt there Vas 
little merit due to the man who, while reading at Torbay, London, or 

T —-- .-2 -:- 1 _ 

• We observe that Captain Brenton complains of being represented as having an 
„jQti^NapoifQnophobiaf is not this something like the antf/ebrifitfft powders ? 
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perhaps his seat at RochMts» with large e&noluments, was careful that 
Ills subordinates should suffer all the confinement and privations which 
could be inflicted on a Service already sufficiently rude. On assuming 
this command, he sneered at the idea gf running for Toibay in a gale, 
^*18 Howe and Bridporb were accustomed to do< sayi^ that he would 
teach them to keep their station gff Brest as well as off Cadiz, In this 
spirit he persevered so long in the first breeze which assailed him, that 
when he wm forced, in spite of himself, to bear up, the RaUleor^ Trom^ 
pouse, and Lady Jane, foundered in the midst of the fleet, with all their 
crews, • 

We do not quarrel so much with the Amount or exactitude of his dis^ 
cipiine, as the extreme harshness of its administration. Monkton—who^ 
so nobly fought the Marlborough on the Ist of June, when Captain 
Berkeley was obliged to quit the deck, and was one of the most distin¬ 
guished in Bridport’s action in the following year—was publicly repri¬ 
manded in the general orders, because his ship, the Mars, had pushed 
between the Ville de Paris and the Barfleut in the morning watch. The 
gallant Monkton repaired to the man of office, and expressed bis regret 
at being thus exhibited to the whole fleet for an act which happened 
while he was dressing in his cabin—whereupon the chief luffed up and 
let Hy the following missive, which we here insert for the benefit and 
due consideration of some of our peace-estaftlishment men:—■“ The 
Commander4n*Chief cannot suppose it possible that any Captain of a 
ship under his commantTis off the quarter-deck or poop when a move¬ 
ment of the fleet is made, night or day, nor that he is in bed at day¬ 
break every morning.*’ 

The particulars of the disputes which he held with Lord Cochrane, 
Sir Charles Thompson, Sir John Ordc, Sir Henry Trollope, and many 
other,officers, afford eufficicmt proof that this Dux Prmfectnsqne Classic 
was far from being above the common frailties of human nature. 
Among other interferences, he was partial to the exercise of power in 
matters of dourts-martial; as in the case of Midshipman Faithwelt, who 
being sentenced to be ignominiously stripped of his uniform and ren¬ 
dered incapable of serving as an officer, for maltreating prisoners, the 
Admiral additionally directed his head to be shaved, a label of disgrace 
to be placed on his back, anj that he be employed in cleaning the ship’s ■ 
head till farther orders.* Even in commnml of the Channel fleet, where 
the quick intercourse with London had hitherto been supposed to render 
such a step unnecessary, he contrived to be empowered to order courts, 
and put their septence into ^execution without dehi?J', or report to the 
Admiralty. 

Himself a bachelor, Lord St. Vincent lost no opportunity of express¬ 
ing his dislike of the ^Iken bonds, obserj^ing that a married officer 
was half lost tojthe service j*’ but Ije certainly overlooked the fact tliat no 
men everebehaved better than Nelson, Coliingwood, Buncan, Exmouth, 
llallowcll, Parker, Troubridge, and many other sea-Benedicts, whose 
merits silenced even the brejfih of envy, and afforded sound proof that a 
sailoi* may splice without ruinuig himself. This might have been mere 
badinage, but with such, and»|^me accompanying practical tcit, he con¬ 
trived to mlike most'of thos^'aeopt him very uncomfortable. In witness ^ 
t(f this we will cite the excellent Coliingwood, a man who so seldom 
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vented oonspiftmts or censured the conduct of others. In the ** Memoir’’ 
of Me life we read— * 

** On one occasion the Excellent was directed to weigh when off Cadiz, 
and to close with the Admiral's shin, and in running down the signal was 
made five or six times ibr altering the course, first on one side, then on the' 
other, and at length M a Lieutenant. / Captain CoilingwoM, who had 
been observing tms in silence, ordered his boat to be manned, as he would 
go too. On his arrival on board, he desired the Lieutenant when the order 
was copied to bring it to lum, and he read it while he was walking the 
deck with Lord St. Vincent and S^r Robert Calder. It was merely for the 
Excellent to receive on board two^bags of onions for the use of the sick; 
and on seeing it he exclaimed, ‘Bless me! is this the service, my Lord—is 
this the service, Sir Robert ? Has the Excellent's signal been made five or 
six times for two bags of onions? Man my boat. Sir, and let us go on 
board again.' And though repeatedly pressed by Lord St. Vincent to stay 
dinner, he refused and retired.” 

In a letter to W« Blackett, Esq., speaking of Nelson's appointment 
to command a squadron going to Egypt, CoUingwood says— 

“ This appointment of Nelson to a service where so much honour was 
to be acquired has given great offence to the senior Admirals in the fleet. 
Sir Wm. Parker, who is an excellent officer, and as gallant a man as any 
in the Navy, and Sir J. Orde, who on allbccaMonsof service has acquitted 
him^lf with great hononr, are both feeling hurt at a junior of the same 
fleet having so marked a preference given him, and have written to Lord 
Spencer, complaining of this neglect of them. * 

“ The fleet is in consequence in a most unpleasant state; and now all 
iHkt intercourse of friendship which was the only thing like comfort which 
was left us, is forbidden j for the Admirals and Captains are desired not to 
entertain, even at dinner, any who do not belong to their ships. They all 
complain that they are appointed to many unworthy services, and I have 
my share with the rest; but I place myselLbeyond the reach of such 
matters; for I do them with all the exactness in my power, as if they were 
things of the utmost importance, though 1 do not conceal what I think of 
them. In short, I do what every body does—wish^mysplf at home very 
much.” 

Again, writing to Captain Alexander Ball, from off Cadiz, in October, 
1798 

“I congratulate you, my dear friend, o%your success Oh, my dear 
Ball, how I have lamented that I was not one of you! J have been almost 
broken-hearted all the summer. My ship was in as perfect order for any 
service as those which were sent; in zeal I will yield to none; and my 
friendship—my lovg for your admirable Admiral gave me % particular 
interest in serving with him. But our good chief found employment for 
me, and to occupy my mind sent me to cruise off St. Lucars, to intercept 
the market boats, the poor cabbage-carriers. Oh^ humiliation I But for 
the consciousness that I did not deserve degradation from any hand, and 
that my good estimation would not be depreciai.ed in the minds of honour- 
^le men, by the caprice of power, I should have died with indigv^ation. I 
am tired of it; and you will believe I am glad that to-morrow I depart for 
England.” t, 

Having already dwelt upon these matters at greater length than we 
at first intended, we must now close our 8||jrictuTes, notwithstanding some 
stirring events wjbich followed this epocdi vrtsent strong inddCeinent8>to 
proceed with them. The battle of Trsifaigar, however, so humbled the 
^aritime pride of France that the remaining naval operations of the war,^ 
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though exhibiting both conduct and enter^vian, were on a^reduced scale 
as compared with those of former periods of liostility. Wiute their fleets 
were accumulating and re*organizing in blockaded ports, occasional 
detached squa^ofla and nai^erous single ships were cstptured or de- 
, stroyed'by our cruiser^ and their trade was alt hut^anni^lated* There 
is much to dilate upon, both historical^ and technicaliy, as ta the expe¬ 
ditions to ^ Cape of ^ Good Hope, Montevideo, C^^enhageDi Java, 
Cura^oa, Mauritius, and the Dardanelles; but they appeavof secStndarjr 
importance to the military operations in the Peninsula, which led, step 
by step, to the defeat of all the ablest Generals of Franco, 'Imd the occu¬ 
pation of Paris itself. TJiese momeiftous events —ktmwi multis aifw— 
are related in easy progression by Captain Brenton ; and we cannot part 
company without expressing our full conviction of the honour, integrity, 
and religious morality with which he has executed his task; virtues 
which p^leam forth whenever he delivers liis own sentiments. 

By tne way, while we are canting^ we must mention hope, that in the 

third edition of the Naval History’’ the death of tl^e gallant Manners, 
of the Reindeer, will And mention; and though dates, names, and 
minute particulars may hamper the flow of a paragraph, tliey are—like 
the impec^menta eocercitHs^ or baggage of an army—both necessary and 
useful in spite of their weig4it. *Indeed, we strongly recummend a strict 
icvibion of this department of the work, since there are numerous 
instances of carelessness or oversight. We could also wish that the 
slaps” at James, the contemporary historian, had been omitted; for, 
with *^all his imperfections on his head,” he is at once patriotic, 
intrepid, and intelligent. There may exist many errors of detail in so 
laborious an undertaking ; yet it is only a matter of astonishment, con¬ 
sidering the author was a landman, that he accomplished so much in so 
good a style. He has been severely taken to task by two or three 
naval critics, and every hole in his jacket exposed to view without the 
least quarter; but, in spite of all, his work is too considerable to be per¬ 
manently tarnished by its blemishes— 

■ — — ** quas aut incuria fudit. 

Aut huxnana partm cavit natura»” 


a 

RHYUES ON A WEDDlNO, 

« At Sh Mary-le-Bone, on the 17th January, 1837, MajorPhiUp Mair, 99th Regi- 
xneuh to Miss Maigaret Giace Balmer, of Upper Seymour Street.**—U. S, Jourmai., 
February. 

** Margherita, perla bella, 

’^Palmerina sei stata— 

Del buon Ma^gior dggi sposa— 

MtiggioAienu sci beata.” • 

“ A bonny pearl is Margaret, 

And 'Palmer unco fair; 

But Hymen s torch, not lit in vain, 

* Has n\ade her even Mair 


U. B* JoCBM, Ho. JtniB, 1837, 
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j^ikARlCS ON THE MILITAttV CONSOtlDATION COllklSSldN.’*^ 

‘ Having in our last Number given a summary of the Evidence taken 
before the Military CooaoHdf^ion Commission of 18^^ which broke 
up on the Duke of Richmond miring from office witliout presenting its, 
Report, and haying aUo given remarks on the draft ot the Report 
prepar^ as by his Grace, and approved, as he has since staled, by 
severr.l of his colleagues, we now proceed to a consider^ion of tlie 
Commission of 1686, assembled under instructions of the same tenour 
as the formav'one, but with a change of all its members excepting Lord 
John Russell. 

By following our former course of considering the Evidence first, 
and then the Import professing to be founded ,upon it, we conceive we 
shall be adopting a mure perspicuous method than by taking the Report 
first and the Evidence afterwards, which our readers are aware is the 
Parliamentary form of printing documents of this kind. 

It must have struck every one who perused the Duke of Richmond’s 
projected Report, that the only argument of any value, or fairly war¬ 
ranted by any part o( the evidence, for his scheme of an Army Board 
with a civilian chief, was deducedvfrom the assumed fact of the perfec¬ 
tion of the Admiralty Boa^d. It is in Order to prove the merits of that 
Board that we now find 6ir J. Barrow produced as an evidence—a gen¬ 
tleman whose long and valuable services at the Admiralty are too well 
known to require any comment. This witness states that under Sir J. 
Graham^s instructions he was charged witli framing the new system, 
by which the Navy Board, Victualling-office, and Transport Board, were 
thrown into the Admiralty, and the whole business divided into five 
departments—Surveyor, Accountant, Storekeeper, Victualling and 
Transports, Medical. i 

After giving some details of the former mode of accounts, which no 
doubt were clumsy enough, Sir J. explains the ])resent method, especially 
a new arrangement by which a constant audit of eacli account as soon 
as received is daily carried on by the Audit Office, thus avoiding any 
accumulation or arrear of business. Sir J. tells the Commission 
that the Scheme (his own) has been four years in operation, and he is 
happy to say it has worked most beautifully. He then details the 
superintending duties of each of the five lordsjV'one of whom, Captain 
Elliot, seems to be his favourite. He says he Is the lord who superin¬ 
tends the victualling and transports, “and a very attentive one he is." 
Of Lord Dalmeny, tvlio superintends the accounts, he says nothing either 
good or had; but is fond of Mr. Briggs, the accountant-general, who, 
he says (and we believe justly), is a very clever, intcliige^jt, active man. 

As to 'lyhat is referred to the five heads of departments individually, 
and wl^is of sufficient consequence to be brought before the Board, Sir 
J. explaii\8 iharsuch a matter as a tlisobedience or breach of 

orders would come before the Board; but if a man lost his jacket, it 
would be left to the discretion of the superintending lord whether he or 
the public should pay for it. What a jieavy responsibility for Lord 
Dalmeny! ^ 

We must be allowed to doubt the beauti/ul working of the Board in the 
•following case, quoted by Sir J. Barrotv:—A Captain Black had been 


• ^ 


* Coacluded from p« 34, 
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many years actually broken down by wounde^ but it could not be certified 
tliat any of them were equal to loss of a JSmb, so his case was put off\ till 
at Itut, when he was on his death-bed, a pension was.given him, which 
ho lived to enjoy, poor man ! exactly one fortnight. Better to put off 
^one hundred cases of jackets for as many years, than one case, such as 
the gallant Captain Black’s, for one hour. He i^ays the Compassionate 
list of the Navy is referred to Irimself and one of the lDrd9~‘* Captain 
Elliot and I, did it a few days ago. It took us the whole mortHng P* 
In our humble apprehension they could not be better employed. He 
laments over the increase of the widowS’ pension. There seem to be no 
Greenacres in the Navy to remedy tlu^ crying evil. 

At this part ot Sir J. Barrow’s evidence we must call the ready’s atten- 
.^u to the fact, that the new Admiralty Board has had the great advantage 
or being composed, with exception of one civilian, of naval officers, whose 
practical knowledge must in all detHils facilitate their duties, and in a 
great degree compensate as to tlie efficiency of the Service for the poll* 
ticul jobbing to which a civilian chief must always be driven by the exi¬ 
gencies of Government as to votes and interest. 

As to questions of promotion, the civilian first lord. Sir J, Barrow 
justly explains, must consult his senihr naval lord as to the services of 
oilicers he desires to promoter This sounds plausible, hut must end in 
a balance being struck betweeii politics and seVvice ; for the civil chief 
naturally refers to his naval adviser in some such way as this ^—" I 
wish to promote Captain A,, because he commands so many votes in 
Scotland, Are his services sufficient to warrant my doing so without 
raising a clamour?” Tlie Service may no doubt be carried on in this 
way without further mischief than a complete setting aside of all 
officers of the opposite poiitic^to the ministry ; but it is obvious that it 
must create two distinct political classes of officers, which are promoted 
or neglected according to which party is uppermost in the State. 

The habitual occupation of the First Lord is thus described by Sir J. 
Barrow, and quite bears out the proposition. He has quite plough to 
do to answer applications; he has two clerks in the private office 
employed from morning till iiigld, besides his private secretary, in 
answering letters written to him privately, that do not come before the . 
Board; but they are all asking for appointments or jjromoiioni brsome- • 
thing that he alone can^ive.” Now, we will just ask any caudul person 
to compare this occupation of the First Lord of the Admiralty with that 
of the military Commaiulcr-in-Chief, who, from being disconnected with 
politics, is spared this bootle|8 waste of time, and abfe to give his atten¬ 
tion to the more useful duties of his office. 

As to the rcYitine of the correspondence, Sir J. Barrow describes it ae 
rapid and methodical; “but it is evident tliat the chief share of this merit 
lies with himself and oilier ex|)erie!iccd subordinates, who reduce all 
points foathe Board's decision to the closest compasa. The Authority, 
by^ the way, of the First Lord over the Board is maintained by a Very 
summary process; for Sir J« Barrow says, “ Lord Spencer sent drie of 
the lords about hia business for refusing to sign a commission in which 
he did not concur.” * « 

3ir J. Bftrrow argues that atJs belter to have a civilian First Lord ^ 
than a naval officer, because he conceives it impossible that a naval ipan ’ 
should not have partialities for those who have served in his own iship, 
and, with a sLuguiar ndiveik^ believes that a civilian has few or none df 

M 2 
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those feelings, and consults, of co«r«e, the naval memhers of the Board 
with regard to the merits and hervices pf officers. The promotion of 
officers, therefore, is the result of a happy mixture of the political views 
of the civilian First Xidrd and the professional partialities of the naval 
Lord whom he cotssults. If partiality must exist# we confess we prefer 
the professional favouritism objected against Lord St. Vincent’s govern¬ 
ment of the Admiralty, to the political sections of his civilian successors. 

In ^heir questions upon the consolidation of the Navy and Victualling 
Board with the A^tniralty, the Commissioners endeavour to establish 
Boinc comparison' with the Ciiftl Department •£ the Ordnance, for¬ 
getting the direct reBpon8it>ility of the Master-General is quite a 
different thing from the system of those Boards over which Sir^ J. 
Barrow represents the control of the Admiralty to have been so imperfeg^. 

On the question of separating the Naval from the Military Ordnance, 
Sir J. Barrow is very decided ; bdl as his opinion rests chiefly upon an 
awkward mode of correspondence, by which delay in the fitting of gun- 
carriages on board ship sometimes happens, these arguments of the desk 
can hardly be balanced against the opinions of those distinguished 
Artillery officers who pointed out the vast importance in war-time of hav¬ 
ing the Naval and Military Ordnmice in common; besides, the mode of 
correspondence might easily be improv^. 

Captain G. Elliot, the*next witness, is also for the separation^ though 
he owns he finds the inconvenient correspondence alluded to not near 
so voluminous as he had supposed. He says that he thinks the Admiralty 
ceuld easily undertake their own Ordnance; yet he admits that tlie 
present Ordnance-Office have always met the desire of the naval officers 
as far as they possibly could. He explains that when a ship is to receive 
her guns, the Captain, in some cases, applies to the Admiralty for some 
peculiar fitting or the carriages; the Admiralty forward his letter to the 
Ordnance, and the Ordnance direct their Officer at the port where the 
ship Ifes, to fit them accordingly; but he sometimes does ngt understand 
them, reference is made backward and forward, with loss of time ; 
and here ues that inconvenience so much complained of. To us it would 
seem easy to avoid this, by sending .down the naval officer's Q%on explana¬ 
tion to the Ordnance officer at the gun^vvharf, or by putting the two 
officerssn direct communication on the spot. To have two establish¬ 
ments of Ordnance all over the world seems almost expensive remedy 
for an evil so slight, and which a little alteration of arrangement could 
80 easily remove, if indeed it at all exists, 

’‘We now comeuto Sir James Kempt's evidence,^ which naturally 
attracts the more attention from his having been exhibited as a 
member of the Commission of 1833. Being a&kcd if he had read 
the Project of Report, he gives this answer, irr which it should seem 
•‘more is meant than meets'^ the ear:*’—“T^ltbough a member of the 
Commission of J63^, the Project of Report, prepared by<the Duke 
of Richmond, wm not mbmitted to me, nor did Jsee the evidence taken 
before that Commission till two days ago. aAt our last meeting, March, 
1834, it was determined that the evideneg should be put in .possession of 
. the members, and that the Duke of Richmond aftd myself should draw 
up some questions to the Duke of Wellington apd Sir H. Hardinge 
• previoua to closing the proce^ings. 1 received, however, no summons 
to meet the Duke of Riefatnoud, nor was the evidence sent to me; yet 
' Te observe that the Project of Report ie dated nine days after the last 
meeting o( the Commission,** 
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It IS scarcely needft^ after this exposure, to .follow Sir James 
through his judicious and ibrcible objectiops to the Scheme. Setting aside 
his own experience, Sir James was not a man to closa. hi? ears against 
tlie cSncurrent te^mony of the mass of evidence to which he had 
listened during the Commission of 1833, and which the sophistical inter- 
togatoriea of Ins colleagues had been unable to ah^ke* He proceeds in 
his evidence to show the certamty of confusion irom separating the 
Civil branch of the Ordnance from the Military; he condemns th^idea 
of an Army Board as unwieldy and inefficient; denies the mischievous 
insinuation lliat the Artillery are used ^iufeirly in not sharing the staff 
appointments of the Army ; explains Jicw many situations'" of emolu¬ 
ment (dicy have; and proves that slow promotion is their real and only 
grievance—a grievance he had himself, he says, strongly urged upon 
tire Government, hut invariably without success, on account of the 
expense. The fallacy set up in the Project of Report, that tlie Treasury 
have not control over the whole expenditure of the Ordnance, he 
completely refutes, by explaining that by far the chief part of that 
expenditure is not contingent or matter of reference, but is under esta¬ 
blished regulation, and that for any variation of outlay or proposed mili¬ 
tary works, the previous sanction of th^ Treasury is asked before any 
fresh work can be begun. • 

As to medical reduction, ^ir James gives goo^ reasons against it, and 
wc must here observe that it is strange to find the same persons, who 
affect such anxiety for plenty of waggons to convey the sick and 
wdunded, proposing to reduce that medical staff, without the able and 
prompt assistance of which the waggons would be of but little use in aify ^ 
case. Perhaps there is no one point in which indeed our armies have 
such advantage as in the medical department. 

Sir James neither admits that advantage could result from separating 
the Naval from the Military Ordnance, nor that clashing or disputes 
between them have been avoided from a good understanding ijperely 
casual, but from the tonsciousness existing among all practical men of 
business, that no public duty of any kind can be properly Ciirried on 
unless there is a good understanding between the heads of departments. 

The Duke of Richmond, who was^next examined, informed the Com¬ 
mission thatjie had been at the head of the Commission of 18^3, and - 
had drawn up the Project of a Report, sent it to Sir B. Dundas, then to 
Lord J. Russell, and lastly to Mr. Ellice, who was to forward it to Sir 
James Kempt. Oh, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Ellice ! * 

The Duke explains that Im original Project was to^consolidate all the 
Military Departments, and place them under an Army Board, consisting 
of a Chief Commissioner (a civilian), three civilian members, and one 
military, who Should h|ive under his orders the Artillery and Engineers, 
us well as the whole of the Army. Afterwards he says, to smooth down 
objections, he determined'on giving the Ordnance a 
(a concession merely nominal, because there was ftill a majjoHty of 
political civilian members to outvote them whenever they pleased). 
His .Grace being asked—Are not the proceedings of the Board of 
Ordnance submitted t^ the Mfister-General? answers, I cannot see why ' 
there shouljji be. I cannot edneeivo why he should be a better ju^e of 
cijril matters than &ny other member of the Board. yOoes his . 
re’ally think a country gentleman as good a judge of the form of a tent, 
4he construction of a gun-carriage, or the erection of a oarrack^ as lyi 
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experienced general*offioer 1 Yet he has bee% a soldier, and from his 
frequent aniniiadversionB on thei.want of waggons in the Ordnance Stores 
for foreign service, would lead one to infer that hq^ was not entirely 
Ignorant of some details of the Service. 

Mr. Archer, the Head of the Commissariat Department of the^ 
Treasury, was next examined upon the business of Commissaries, which, 
he stated to be, not only providing fueh forage, rations, &c., for troops 
at ihQ colonies, but also acting as Government bankers and paymasters 
for other departments, Navy, Ordnance, Customs, Post-Office, Pen¬ 
sions, Building ContracU, an Arrangement replete with convenience 
and economy; the wl&ie. bei»g under the vigilant control of the 
Treasury, who, in matters relating to the health and advantage t>f the 
troops, consult with the military authorities at the Horse-Guards. 

One fact is slated by Mr. Archer winch deserves the serious consi¬ 
deration of Government, namely, “ that in the event of an army as small 
even as the Portuguese expedition in 1826 taking the field, it would not 
be possible to collect a sufficient commissariat staff for its service from 
the whole department now in existence.*' # 

A paper was now laid before tlie Board from Lieut-Colonel Fanshawe, 
who had, before the Commission 1833, recommended the abolition of 
the Dublin Respective Officers* Board, ^and^now explains in this docu¬ 
ment tliat he by no means thought that Board superfluous, but only that 
it would answer equally well if reduced to the same number and consti¬ 
tution as the Respective Officers in the colonies ; whereas at present there 
is^a Clerk of Survey added to the usual numbers, on account of the pecu- 
^liar exigencies of the Service in Ireland. 

Sir H. llardinge.—It does not appear that the former Commission 
had any fancy for examining Sir Henr)% though he was known to have 
served long in the Ordnance. He is, lu)\vevcr, sunnuoued before^ 
the present Commission, and throws fn'sli light upon the proposition ol 
separating the Civil and Military Branches of tlu; Ordnance, by observ¬ 
ing that among what are called civil ouiies of the Ordnance'are the 
laboratory, gun-carriage factory, foundry, and field-train. \V"e beg the 
reader to recollect that these are some ot the masters ol which the Duke 
of Richmond could not conceivemilitary Master-General to be a 
better jydge than any civilian of his Board. » 

Sir Henry also proves tiiat the proposed Amny Board would in no 
way resemble the Admiralty, because in that department, though a 
civiliands at the head, yet the civil service is made subordinate to tlie 
professional. By separating the civil and military duties," says Sir 
H., “ there would be no unity of actioiS in great cmcrgcnciecj; im¬ 
portant military UutieB would devolve t>u civilian^; and this transfer of 
the Army from a military to a civil chief could liot be eiVected without 
prejudice to the jiublic servicb.” 

Being asked the question whether the Army Is not now under the divided 
civil and military authority of the Secretary-at-War and Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir H. in a full and clear manner shows that this division is only 
in form, and that the military adnjinist^tion is, in truth, in the hands 
of |he Secretary-of-State for Home and CplonieB**—no material appoint- 
ment^^r arrangement at home being made without.the approval of the 
•former, and noTeroops beiqg employed*abroacl except under the direct 
instructions of the latter ; these two great officers of state thus moving 
a«d controlling the machine, without being troubled either with its 
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financial detailSf which are regulated by the Secretary-at-War, or the 
(details of discipline and promotion, whith are entrusted to the Com- 
manct^r-in*Chief. Which separation of 6nance from discipline has 
brought the expenditure of the Army under the House of Commons, 
^and has'kept the discipline and management of the Army in the King*s 
.hands and out of the House of Commons—“ and this,” he adds, “ is, in 
ihy view, as it ought to be, Oecasional differences of opinion between 
the Secretary-at-War and Qommander-in*Cliief are no imperfeeiion: 
they lead to close investigation—one argues for economy, the other for 
the efficiency of the Army ; the righttlecisio^ will prevail; and, on a 
reference, the Government can decide.^ 

Being asked why, if the Secretary-of-Slate can, by his authority, pre¬ 
vent the Secretary-at-War and Commander-in-Chief from clashing, a 
‘ civil chief could not do the same as regards the separation in the Ord¬ 
nance, Sir H. admirably states the difference between the mixed service 
of the Ordnance and the total distinctness of finance and discipline in 
the Army, which has been so often adverted to that we do not again 
dwell upon the detail. 

“ The Army,” he goes on to say, “ is a great mass of small details, in 
which a fraction a-day upon 100,000 n»en amounts to so large a sum, that 
a consolidation which should put too much under one man for his actual 
superintendence, would be by no means economy.” lie maintains that 
the present responsibility of the Secretary-of-State and Secretary-at-War 
is an ample control over the Commander-in-Chief, who can, in fact, do 
nothing unless secure of their concurrence and support in the House^f 
Commons, and that any interference with this executive power would be 
an encroachment on the King's prerogative. He observes upon the 

necessity of keeping the military executive independent of the politics 
of the day; and reminds the Commissioners that both Lords Liverpool 
and Castlereagh considered that principle of such constitutional im¬ 
portance that, although in the full 2 X) 8 session of power, they prohibited 
Sir H, Taylor or Sir IL Torrens being in Parliament, when serving on 
the general Staff, and when their presence in the House of Commons 
might often have been a vast convcjnience to the ministry. 

Sir H., in concluding his evidence, takes occasion to compare the want 
of judgment of the Treasury in not having selected and promoted those 
Commissaries who acquired practical knowledge on service with 
the wiser foresight of the Ordnance, which, after the termination of 
the war, had employed in tlie best civil offices those Commissaries of 
stores and field-train who h^d shown most zeal and talent on service. 

Sir H. Vivian, the present Master-General, is next examined, and 
puts his objections to ilie division of civil and military duty of the Ord¬ 
nance in a yet striJnger light than any of the former evidence. 
He tells the IJoard that .three-founhs of the Engineers are actually 
discharging mixed duties at this moment; that tliewbarrack expenads, 
before that department was put under their superintendence, were at the 
rate of 5/, 5j, lid, for evefy soldier in England : which sum the En- 
gineiers, notwithstanding considerable improvements of the buildings, 
-had brought down to^L 9s. 4d.; while in Ireland they had lessened the 
expense ffbm 4/. his. to 21. >0;. 9d.; that, before reducing the number 
oTOiat admirable corps, it should be recollected that in^nc Spanish war 
^ alone twenty-three officers were killed, besides those who were invalided 
* from wounds or illness; that an establishment of 200 (the presefnt 
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numbeO^waa by no means too great a nrovision of scientific officers for 
wfttf especially when our numerous colonial fortresses are considered* 
Sir H. Vivian's experience as Coaimahdep-m-»Chief several yeaia in 
Ireland enables him to speak^ confid^tily of ,tlie necessity of the Dublin 
Board of Respective Officers. He ebiieeives th^ Duke of Richmond's 
Project to have had very little foundation ; and instances that, owing . 
to the mixture of civil and military service, 2000/. worth of public labour 
had been saved by soldiers' labour at Woolwich alone, 

' A civilian, he says, cannot command t%e Ordnance^ and the Admi¬ 
ralty is not a parallel case* becaduse bringing the Navy Board, which 
was a civil office, undef^e Admiralty, was a real consolidation ; but 
the separation of civil and military in the Ordnance would be, in truth, 
exactly the reverse. 

Sir Hussey rejects the insinuation of jealousy of Staff situations on 
the part of the Artillery, and"^ agrees with Sir J. Kempt that the slow 
promotion is their, real grievance—a grievance, however, which, he 
observes, by no means cuts off an officer from didinction; Sir A. 
Dickson, for instance, had the opportunity of attaining as much honour and 
credit as many Division Generals during the time he was but a Captain. 

Sir H. Vivian, who appears w^Il acquainted with the tricks of the 
French system of promotion by chance*and favour, under the mask of 
merit, by no means concurs with the Commisuuners in looking on it 
as a pattern for imitation. 

Upon the subject of consolidating the Commissariat with the Ord- 
n^ce,Slr Hussey reminds the Commissioners—as indeed every military 
evidence has vainly done before him—that we miist not calGidate upon 

bting always at •pmoe. It will scarcely be believed that he is asked 

whether on service the senior officer of the Ordnance could not under¬ 
take the Commissarjat also ? . To the Comnpssariat being made a sub¬ 
ordinate department (distinct in its service) under the control of the 
Ordnance, Sir il, Vivian does not see objection on any other grounds 
tlian the reasonable fear of overloading the Master-General with more 
than he can personally superintend. 

Sir Hussey urges strong reasons for not separating the Naval Ord¬ 
nance from the Military, especially on the ground of experiments being 
'so conveniently tried by the latter branch; and he aptly quotes the 
proposal of sonic naval officers for cast-iron /carriages, which were 
luckily submitted to previous trial at Woolwicii, when it turned out 
they would be so brittle, that one or two raking shot miglit disable the 
whole deck. The accumulation of stores, Sir Hussey says, he has done 
his utmost to reduce, and bears testimony to his predecessors having 
been equally desirous of such reductions. 

The next evidence is the Duke of Wellington, who, being asked 
generally his opinio^ of the evidence before the Commission of 1833, 
and of the Duke of Richmond's Project of Report upon it, represents, 
in his usual clear manner, the inconveniencies of uniting, under any 
one board, the duties of the Ordnance, of the §ecretary-at- War, and of the 
Commissariat, because not only, would it become an unwieldy department 
but the duty would be dUsimila/T$ and \jie subordinate officers who, 
might be perfectly fit for one deacription^of duty would know nothing' 
of the other; instance, a trusiwortSiy storekeeper might be inctflir 
pebep^ fe overlook the purebaae of horses’ forage, 
k *f he Duke dwells singly on the necessity of a military head over • 
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both civil and military branches of the Ordnance* as regards our nu« 
nierous fortificationB abroad, and especiaHy as to that dificretionary out-, 
lay on militarv works, which cannot profierly rest anywhere but on a 
responsible military head. . 

His Grace explains (hat whereas the First Lord of tha Admiralty ts 
only the chief member of the Board, the Mastdr-^General is altogether 
paramount over the Ordnance Board, wbo^ in fact^ are only the pro* 
posers of measures for his approval or decision^his subordinate ad^ 
visers, but not his colleagues. 

The Commission, probably bearing in mind Sir J. Barrow^s spirited 
description of the summary manner in*which Cofil Sj>encer once sent a 
Lord of the Admiralty about his business for differing from him, try to 
argue this with the Duke, but do not appear to convince him that 
he spoke at random in describing the relative position of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The Duke shows to demonstration that to 
assemble in form of a general board all the great civil departments of 
the Army would have no other effect than causing the business of each 
department to be transacted by three or four gentlemen in council, in¬ 
stead of by one~a plan which would cause great loss of time, and 
from which, as their business must Jje dissimilar^ no advantage of a 
combined deliberation could he expected. “ I am now only adverting” 
says the Duke, to time of peace*—in time oft war 1 consider it abso¬ 
lutely impracticable^ quite out of the question —it could not be done. It 
would be impossible for persons charged with the care of the ordnance 
and stores in the held, to take charge also of the buBinesB performed by 
the officers of the Commissary-General/’ 

As to each department being kept distinct, as in the Admiralty, 
though under the general direction of the Board in its united authority, 
the j3uke doubts thtt the Board could, in that case, give any efficient 
assistance to its individual members in the performance of those duties, 
or exercise any efficient control over them, and conceives that the 
throwing together the well-distinguished duties and business of the 
Conirnander-in-Chicf, the Secretary-at-War, and the Commissariat, 
would only embarrass and encumber the administration of each during 
peace; while, in time of war, the uhion of some of these departments 
would, as he before stated, be impossible. • 

Being next asked why, since the Ordnance regulate the bread and 
meat contracts for troops in Great Britain, they might not also act as 
commissaries for troops abroad 2 the Duke explains that nothing can be 
more different than a contract for provisions within #each of two days* 
correspondence, and a contract ibr the same sort of articles in a distant 
colony—Malta, for instance, where a contract for corn for the garrison 
from the shores of thoiEuxine requires of course a far more extensive 
and complicated arrangement than an agreement with a London trades¬ 
man for ]jieat sft 6d. a pound, for 5000 or 6000 men,,within a compass 
of 100 miles. 

The Duke's explanation the duty of a Commissary-General on 
servioe is most remarkable. He considers that it has b^n but liUi 
understoodthat the fespon^iDility was too heavy for any single mai 
and shat besought only to be |;eBponsible for payments ma^ bv him to 
hii deputies and assistants in thd field, and for tbsfr adCSnmn'g to him 
for every shilling and every article of stores they receive frohi him. 
^hese subordinates would then be respomible each for Ms OWir expend 
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dhuve, and fot tlie truth of his own account rendered to the Commissary*- 
Generat, instead of the Jattcr l*ing, hs in the last \var, responsible him¬ 
self for the whole money. “ Sir Robert Kennedy,” says the Duke, 
*Mvas a public accountant for fifty-five nvllio'ns ! How,” he adds, 
“ can any one be an accountant for fifty-five nijllions ? Nor was this 
account seUled for neaf twenty years afterwards,”* 

On the idle question of how disputes^ between the Secrotary-at-War 
and tJonimauder-in-Chief—being independent of each other—can be 
avoided or decided ? the Duke reminds the Commission that since each 
serves only during his Majesty'* pleasure, there can be no need of an 
umpire at all, however*they may^disagree. JBut for them to disagree 
to any important extent would be unreasonable, because the Com- 
mander-in-Chief must know there is no use in his attempting any. 
expenditure the Socretary-at-War did not ^prove, tmeause without him 
no expenditure could pass the House of Commons; and on the other 
hand, the Secretary-at-War ought, in reason, to abstain from any reduc¬ 
tions which could be clearly jiroved injurious to the efficiency of the ser¬ 
vice. There can be/* he says,“ but general rules for the official arrange¬ 
ments of public service, and the best is the forbearance of the parlies/' 

Here terminates the evidence, ^nd we proceed to the Report. 

The Report commences by describing thewpresent system of carrying 
on the military affairs of the country—showing that the chief authority 
rests with tlie Secretaries of Stale for Home and Colonies, who re¬ 
spectively sanction all military appointments to districts, governments, 
and high commands ; the Colonial Secretary exercising the farther 
function of fixing the number of troops to be employed. Besides these 
substantial duties, they exercise u control in signature of commissions, 
issue of arms, &c.; which, be it observed, tliougli merely foi nnil in 
quiet times, yet might, on emergencies, prove a' very useful check. 
Subordinate to these two Sccrelarics-of-Stale is the Secretary-at-War, 
who is charged with controlling the finance of the Army, with regu¬ 
lating the military law, with the decision of pecuniary claims and expen¬ 
diture of all Boris, with tlie arrangements for the billeting of troops on 
their march in Great Britain, and all discussions with magistrates and 
others upon military matters. 

The Report next describes the constitution of the Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment; the authority of the Master-General »*ver the Artillery and 
Engineers in his military capacity, and his power in his civil capacity,* 
assisted by his Board, over all stores, military buildings, foundries, &c,, 
and also in deciding money claims,andregulatingthoscmaiters of finance 
for the Ordnance which the Secreiary-at-VVar regulates in the Army. 

The CoiiimUsariat is next described as providing, under the immediate 
direction of the Treasury, all provisions and forago for troops on service 
abroad, whether in time of peace or war. 

The Audit-Offipe are represented as the servants of tRe Treasury for 
examination of military as well as other expenses, es|iecially such as are 
cotithected with the Commissariat. i- 

,4 . The Chelsea Board is stated to he und^r instructions and regulations 
iftbm the Secretary-at-War, but is likewise,con trotted in some of its acts 
by the Treg^iffv. « r ♦ 

The R^porl^jftving thus pretty candiclly stated the present system, at 
once daclares that it is defective, because ii does not enable any 
dual deparlment to present in one view to tAe House of Commons the 
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annual cost of the military establishment No specific evil is demon¬ 
strated ; but the Report condemns a system worked out and brought 
to great practical perfection*! because It does not lay before the 
country its expndilure om single estimate; an absurdity quite as 
great, to use a familial; explanation, as if a gentleman should turn away 
•his steward, because he did not keep his stable aocount, hisfarnfaccount, 
''^nd his housekeeping expense^, all in one book, and were to protest 
that in Consequence he never had his affairs fairly placed before Um. 

The Report goes on to observe, that, from want of concentration, there 
is .a want of unity of purpose^ and toa^ much needless formality in the 
transaction of business. So, then, tlnf Commissioners have discovered 
that the military energy of this country in time of war is weak 1 Did 
they learn this from any^f our Generals met with obstacles to suc¬ 
cess in the field from such a cause? Did the Duke of Wellington 
complain to them of it? Not in his evidence, certainly; for in that, he 
called cheir attention to the great advantages of having the Service car¬ 
ried on in those distinct departments, which had, in his opinion, answered 
so admirably well, and he objected to mixing them, from the conviction 
he felt that confusion must yesult in war time from so doing. 

To the Duke of Richmond's Project of Report the Commissioners 
next advert; but observing that, since that time, some of the depart¬ 
ments had been consolidated, namely, the Ordnance and Army Pay- 
Offices, and the Comptroller’s amalgamated with the Audit. Office, they 
do not recommend its adoption. Tinit the Commissioners should reject 
so crude and ill-conceived a project we arc not surprised; but the rea¬ 
son they assign we own we cannot comprehend—“ Because it docs not 
make one responsible authority for the whole expenditure.” Now, Cer¬ 
tainly, if we at all comjllehended the Duke of Riclunond’s Project, its 
chief h’ature was the creation of a civilian Minister of War, who was to 
engross the whole military and civil authority, and to be liimself the 
responsible drudge of the House of Commons. 

Their own Project, as they go on to unfold it, is, in the first place, to 
get rid of that arbitration of the Secretaries of State provided for any 
questions where the Secretary-ui-War and Commander in-Chief should 
come to a positive issue, by at on^e transferring the sujicrior power of 
those Ministers to the Secretarv-at-War, and placing him in the 4’abinet; 
or, in other words, q^^mpletmy depriving the Comniander-in-Chief of 
^hat right of appeal which, though so very seldom exercised, yet serves 
as check upon the discussions between him and the Socretary-at'War; 
and the removal of which would make the Secretariat-War completely 
independent of ifie CoinmantTer-in-Ciiief, though the Commission profess 
to intend leaving tiie executive of the Army in his hands, as at preseni. 

They propose also^giving the Secrelary-ut-War direct control over 
the Ordnance and Commissariat; and to fiegiii with the Ordnance, they 
recoimntjnd, ifi spite of all the evidence, a separatiqn of the civil and 
military duties, by disconnecting altogether the Master-General from 
his Board, leaving him tb^ command of the Artillery and Engineers, 
and *puUing the Board under^the Secretary-at-War. Wonderful as this 
.may appear, after tbe mass, of testimony by which the intimate and 
convenien^hlending of the ^vil and military duties of BmDrdnantie 
have been demonstrated, it is htill more wonderful tBSruf^ommis- 
sioners assign, as their reason for the step, that same unity 
'they put forward aa their argument for consolidation. ^ ^ ^ 
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^ •Flnlosophcys who find 
Some favourite system to their mind, 
lu every point to make St, 

Will force all nature to 

Then tlic Commissioners have merely listened to the evident as a 
mutter oQ:eremony, allowing it no weight whatever in.the cjonstructlon , 
of their Sdieme. Nay, in their eagerness for change, they go so far as to 
pronounce that the civil duly of the Ordnance is similar to tba| of the 
War-Odice, and that by <?onsoUdating them, the superior civil officers 
of Ordnance may soon ,be got rid of, and their wort perfornied by the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary«auWar. What competence those two 
gentlemen possess for the laboratory and gun-carriage department 
remains to be proved. 

The reasons given for trawiferring the Comffiissaviat from the Trea¬ 
sury to the War-Office are equally unsatisfactory. They say ihe uccourtts 
M’otiW Be improved. How improved? But even if they were to be some 
little simplified as regards the official entries, shall this paper improve¬ 
ment be put in comparison with tlie efficiency of a branch of military 
service on which tire whole safety and force of our troops abroad so 
mainly depend, and which has been by infinite pains and experience 
organized to meet difficulties of distance, and of every contingency 
arising from the enormous extent and variety of our colonial occupation ? 
Pursuing a vain theory, instead of looking to practice, they declare that 
it is inconsistent with the functions of the Treasury to have the imme¬ 
diate government of the Commissariat. We are aware, they say, “ that 
against the advantages we anticipate must be weighed the adverse opi¬ 
nions of very high authorities; but the more closely we have considered 
the'^question, ihe stronger is our conviction t^t it would be better to 
adopt our proposition.” ^ 

This almost equals the perverse conduct ascribed to the eagle by the 
showman of a menagerie :—“ He don't care for the heat of the sun, but 
stares at it with iiis eyes wide open ; and the mdre hotterer it burns, why 
the more higherer he flies." 

But as it would be impossible, they admit, to do without some kind of 
public banker and paymaster at each colonial station, these very persons 
who are so vehement for simple accounts and consolidation, propose to 
put the Commissary under the SecretaryWar for all matters of stores 
and contracts, but to leave him under the Treasury for financial dcal^ 
ings; and in direct contradiction to the evidence, they recommen* 
uniting the functions of Storekeeper with that of Commissary at Sach 
colonial station. 

It has been pretty ^nerally acknowledged that the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton was not only the best GemreU, but also the best Commissary-General 
in Europe, having, in fact, created in the field, aitd from the most crude 
and various maieriaUr, a Commissariat so adn^irable as almost to set at 
defiance the accidents of war, and the influences of fatigue aiv4 disease 
upon the soldier. He pronounced it impracticable in war to withdraw 
the control of the military chest from the Commissary-General; and to 
show the magnitude of the money ti^ansq^tions of a Commiss^At on 
service, he mentioned the vast sum for which tb^Cotnmissary-Mneral, 
had acoo|^l^:^At the end of the war (50,000,0002.)! At the same 
time to the enormous responsibility of that officer, and 

the remedy for it, by making each subordinate responsible 
instead of one chief for all under him. It is, then, with* 
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astonishment that we now find the Commissioners so misrepresenting 
the Duke’s statement as to say that &e bad argued the impractical 
bility.of the new Scheme from that very evil which he had complained of. 
as the fault of a l^stem which in other respects had worked so well, 

• The Commissionersy setting the whole of the Duke^s opinions and 
^^perience at nought, and without reflecting *on their own manifest 
uTcompi^nce forjudging of tho machinery o^n army on service, pro* 
pose that, besides the Commissariat, there shiRd be attached to aW army 
in the field an officer of the Treasury, with a proper establishment of 
clerks and deputies, for the special custody of the military chest, and for 
transacting all pecuniary affairs! “ Su^ a mode of payment would, they 
say, prevent abuses, which, though they have no reason for thinking 
they existed during the Peninsular War, yet were by no means unknown 
in former times.** 

* Thus while they admit that the former abuses were overcome and cor¬ 
rected by the Duke’s excellent system, they seek a remedy for an evil 
which no longer can exist! 

The Report concludes with the striking inconsistency of recommend¬ 
ing that the question of separation of Naval and Military Ordnance shall 
be settled between the Admiralty and Secretary-at-War, as soon as the 
latter shall have taken charge of the Ordnance ; “ for we think,” say 
they, that if there is a good understanding* between them, there can 
be no difficulty in coming to such an arrangement as will best suit their 
mutual convenience thus reverting to the very same sentiments 
expressed by the Duke of Wellington, Sir James Kempt, and Sir #11. 
Hardinge, as to the folly of supposing that any forms of check can 
supfdy the want of that good understanding which is necessary for the 
efleclive co-operation of all public departments. 

^ Such are the results of the Consolidation Commission of 1836— 
results certainly less alarming than the Project of the Duke of Richmond, 
but still full of mischief and injury to the Service, and calculated only 
to give undue political power and patronage to the Government. If the 
Report is adopted, the House of Lords, who alone^could modify or improve 
it, are precluded from interference^m a scheme brought forward as this 
has been, under the pretence of a mere remodelling of financial depart¬ 
ments. llie immediate consequences will be, a Transfer of tlnf Barrack 
department from the control of the Engineer to that of the War*Office; 
^the “ Respective Officers’ Hoards” done away with in the colonies (by 
whfeh, by the bye, a vast field for jobbing-contracts will be opened> ; the 
corps of Engineers reduced; a new corps of military accountants 
created for armies on service, in addition to the Commissariat; the 
Ordnance department broken up, and rendered inefficient for war; and’ 
the Commander-in-Chief placed, without appeal, under a Secretary-at- 
War with a seat in the Cabinet, and uniting in his person the present 
attribute of the Home and Colonial Secretaries .as to all military 
affairs ; in short, a fVar Minister in ike hands of the House of Com* 
rnons. To the authors of tliese rasli and violent measures We can only 
say,' in the impressive language of Burke:—** Men little think how 
. immorally^ey act iif rashly, meddling with what they do not understand. 
Their delmve good intentioibis no sort of excuse for ^ei^^sumplion. 
They who truly mean well must be fearful of acting 1 
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NOTHa ON TU£ LATK CATA3TROPHU AT HRNANf, WITH RBFLSCXiONB 

ON THE WAR IN SPAIN. 

m 

BX AN KNOINBE? OPFXCBR^ AN XTE-WITNBSS OX^TttB OAIK^AION. 

[A Military Plan, ill^tvative of this paper^ but too detiul^for oar 

limits, by the author of Hae remarks, is published Simultaneolmly with 

our present Number. We preserve the references for the guidance of 

those who may choose to consult this map,—En.] 

« ** 

The force which took the field on the 10th of March, after deducting 
a battalion left at Passages, and the troops in garrison in the different 
forts and batteries of the lines, amounted in round numbers to 14,000 
effective rank and file ; being eight battalions of the Legion, one Royal 
Marines, and thirteen Spanish battalions of uneq^ual force, making 
twenty-two in all. 

Three troops of lahccrs and sixteen pieces of field-artillery, fully 
manned and equijtped, protected the movements of this corps, and gave 
it a superiority over the enemy which appeared to leave no doubt of 
success. 

The latter bad been induced, by the universal reports which were in 
circulation, to believe that Fontarabia and Irun were the points to be 
attacked, and had in consequence withdrawn the principal park of their 
force fnnn Astigarraga and Ernani, and concentrated it in the direction 
ofOyarzun. But U must appear to every person acquainted with the 
subject, and who consults the face of the country, that a flank moveniant 
ill the face of an active and unsubdued enemy is at all times a hazardous 
operation ; and in order to reduce Fontarabia and Inin, it would be 
necessary to have a covering force, in a position to hold the enemy in 
check, in w’hatever direction and in whatever force he might attack, 
and at the same time to keep up the communication with Renteria and 
Passages, whilst a sejiarate corps should be at liberty to attack the 
places in question. But 14,000 men are barely suflicient for the occu¬ 
pation of a position of about a mile in extent,*' \% hen we consider the 
necessity of protecting the flanks and rear from the incutsions of the 
enemy, in an intersected and woody country.^ These considerations 
probably weighed with the General in deciding on the movement of the 
10th of March, which would no doubt have succeeded if it had been 
boldly carried into ^xedition. 

The rocky mountains of San Marco arv: the true strategic ppint to 
• hold, in order to intercciit the high road of Tolosa, and prevent the 
enemy from annoying tne flank of a position rafting ilsVight on Asti- 
garraga, and communicating by its left anil rear with Alza or St, Sebas¬ 
tian. But being once in ]) 08 se 68 ion of this mountain, it is not at all 
requisite to keep a'‘large force tliere, as one battalion would be "Sufficient 
to bold it, if once well housed and secuie in the redoubts on the summit. 
Three battalions in reserve, at or near wh^e the fifth division w^as in 
action on the 10th, would completely seeflre tlie position oh this side, 
and ten or twelve battalions are sufficient ^ occupy the positipn (marked 

* It itt^derstuod that every position must bo occupied in two lineS| the leseife 
^ to the fifont. * 
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^ in vermilion on the plan) as far as Astigarraga. This leaves six batta- 

* lions disposable for other purposes, forttuilg an excellent reserve in case 
of attack. Astigarraga and the village at the bridge must at the same 
time be strongly entrenched, and held as posts supporting and supported 
by the position* in question. 

It is, nevertheless, an objectionable one, inaem'bch as it is intersected 
bjr'deep valleys, which render the communications difiicult and tardy^ 
But it might easily b^lre been taken up and defended against any/eree, 
it the principal point, the mountain of St. Marco, had been vigorously 
attacked and turned on the right and left by several columns early in the 
morning, • 

To have occupied the position, without taking St. Marco, with a bri¬ 
gade or division detached at the point where the fifth division was in 
action, might also have been possible, with good troops,f but it probably 
apjwarcd hazardous, and was in consequence abandoned. Why the 
mountain was not carried by three or four different columns in as many 
directions at the same moment, and the enemy (only 6000 men) crushed 
at once, we are unable to assert, and we do not pretend to hazard an 
opinion on the subject; nor is it our intention, far less our wish, to make 
the slightest remark which might apy#;ar irrelevant to the subject, or 
cast any imputation whatever. Had the troops been ordered to lake it, 
and disposed in several columns for the purpose,“it is our belief that they 
would have carried it, even later in the day. As it was, the o))eration 
remained incomplete, and the only advantage gained was the occupation 
of Ainelza, which did not cost us a single man. The joss daring tlvo 
day in skirmishing with the enemy amounted to 700 killed and wounded, 
and in the evening the left was withdrawn, and the position confined to 
Garbera and Ametza, 

Thus ended this long-expected and mwch-talked-of fioriie^ and the 
weather set in rainy and cold on the 11th. The position of Ametza 
was fortified and armed, and the enemy’s redoubts completed in the rear, 
and turned against themselves. 

I On the morning of tlie 12th, three battalions were passed over in 
boats to the village of Loyola, opposite Ametza, and a pontoon bridge, 
sufficient for infantry, was established before night; but half the pon- 


* We intend, of course, that in the event of occupying this position in the manner 
described, it is to resist a very superior force. With the force the enemy had there 
could bo no room for apprehemiou. * 

t The Spanish troops are at betA but half-disciplined when compared with those 
of other European states, but are nevertheless as good as their opponents the Car- 
lists; and if mori;care were taken in the selection of officers, they would soon be fit 
for any service. The men «re individually unexceptionable; their virtues are their 
own j their vices those of the system alone. Hardyf patient of fatigue and pHvatiohs, 
and constitutionally spare and sober, they might rival any army in the world, if well 
officered. Vo remedy this defect time is required, as cducalio« is the chief thing 
wanting, and can only be diffused by the cares of a good and Well-ordered goVeth- 
rffent, it such is ever dosfmed to r|Jo over this iU-fate*l country. 

The Jjegion were also not too well disciplined ; but as a reserve they have never 
been found deficient, and ^ave alwllys shown themselves game’^ until the catas- 
tsopbe of the 16 th, and then only two reaimonts were remarkable for any thing but 
steadiness, arifi these conght the panic from the Spauiards next to wouM 

only have been sacrificed if they remaSied where they were, not ^ their 

power to form in a compact body, such as column or square. 
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toon equipage being at Passages,* the <H>mmunicatio|jL was rather pre-^ 
carious, as the river is eighty yards wide, and very ra^, and was mv«h^ 
ayvollen with the rain. However, it answered the purpose; and the 
troops took tip a position in the bouses on the ridge above Iioyola. 
The village was also occupied and fortified as ' 

In the evening of die 14tb, the posiutHi was extended as far as the^^ 
cross-ridge (D P), which runs paralLslto the position of Oriameudi^at 
about 600 yards from it. It was not occupied^ any extent to the 
right, and the enemy still held their advance on me high road. 

On the 15th, news having be^n received of OeneralM^rafield’s move¬ 
ment, it was determined to attadk the enemy in his position of Oriamendi 
immediately; and by one o'clock in the afternoon the troops were all 
concentrated in the position, or cross-ridge alluded to (marked D D on 
the plan). The whole of the artillery onihe high road (excepting the 
rocket detachment and four mountain howitzers with General Chiches¬ 
ter’s brigade) ; the Royal Marines and fifth division ready to advance 
on the right; the Chapeigorries and 6th and Ttli Regiments (of the 
Legion) detached, at a large house in the centre; and the remainder, 
amounting to six battalions of English and five and a half of Spanish 
troops, in the position taken up fhe evening before, to turn the right of 
the enemy masse,” and force him to abandon his position covering 
Ernani. ^ 

This movementt succeeded completely; and at sunset the whole 
position was in the powe&of General Evans, who thus saw himself in a 
condition to defy any force which could be brought against him, or to 
advance at pleasure, and act according to circumstances. Tlie filth 
division bivouacked on tlie plateau on the right, and the remainder on 
the left of the Venta hiU> in the positions occupied by the enemy in the 
morning. 

On the 16th, atdaylight^ the sun rose in unclouded splendour^ and 
everything seemed to augur success. The troops, which had been for 
six days struggling through rain and mud, under every privation and 
discomfort, h^at last achieved a most important and decisive victory, 
and were concentrated in a position from tyhicli they might defy the 
whole power of the Cariists to dislodge them. The riglit was formed 

..I — 1. I N .III! ■.! .I..! .■»l I .. — , ,,| I 

* Whither they had been sent to deceive the enemy into n belief that the harbour 
was to be crossed in order to move on Fonturabia, So suddenly was it conudured 
necessary io make the move on Loyola, or so secretly, that the pontoons weio 
Ordered to be carried before daylight on men's ahoiilders from St. Sebastian to the 
bridge of San Francdsco, where they were to be launched and fiouted up with the 
tide; but the night was so dsxk a^ rainy that it was imi>ossible for f)^ men to 
move with these heavy and unwieldy burthens before diyli^^ht, and then the tide had 
turned. The Spanish sailors volunteered to carry thejna from Sh Sebastian, a nule 
and a half across the neck of iai^on which fort Hodil is situated, and launched them 
at the broken bri^ of Loyola. However, the enezny never took the least notice, and 
seemed more aftaid of us than we were of him ; and the movemeflt might much muro 
easily have been made from Puyo. 

f The attack of the 15th was planned on correct principles, and consequently suie- 
ceraed. The Venta hill was impregnable in frokt ^ the highroad. Ihe right Was 
therefore kept back in tchelkm,** merely to oblige the enemy to keep a tufScient 
force in that direction. The left was the moi^able wlhg, and was swung forward 

fsn c onverging on the right as a pivot. Had the same principles Wen 

> acted o# VMay the d^tere^wou&L here h^ avoided; *but the gods had doomed 
itotheifimi 
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in contiguous close columns of battalions on the commanding plateau 
whicdi overlooks Ernani^ and the deep <^oody valleys which Intervene 
between it and Santa Barbara. * The road from St. Sebastian, lined on 
« both sides with houses and. gardens^ oSbred a secure and short oommu- 
^ nication and shelter for the troops, and was secured from attack on 
either side b^ deep ravines and valleys. The cdnical hill of Oriamendi, 
crowned by its redoubt, was anyiniF^gBable dtadel which covered this 
communication, and might serve as the pivot of future operationsg^ To 
the left, the position extended about a mile in a continuous ridge of 
high ground, strengthened by two stsong mounds, and the left termi¬ 
nated in a large farm, strongly situated,*anu capable of forjning a citadel, 
if speedily entrenched. 

heavy train of artillery, vrith a battery of 24 and 13-pounder 
howitzers, capable of moving in any ground, gave confidence to the 
soldiers, and made every one elate with anxious desire to meet the 
enemy. 

It only remained to chodse between^two measures^** Either to 
await further news from Espartero and Sarsfield, previously to risking 
an encounter with the whole Carliat force, and in the present position 
to refresh the troops, and improv# every moment to fortify the 
approaches to it; or without Ibss of time to seize Ernani and Santa 
Barbara, in order to prevent any approach from Tolosa ” The hitter 
plan was a hazardous one, and the troops tpo tired and too few in the 
event of Espnrtero and Sarafteld not co-operating. But if it bad been 
adopted wholly and without delay, there was litilc doubt of its success, 
and in the course of an hour the heights of Santa Barbara might have 
been in our possession. 

But a middle course seems to have been pursued. Jauregui extended 
away towards Santa Barbara with his division, and lost time in an un¬ 
meaning skirmish with the scattered parties of Guerillas who continued 
to amuse liim in front No position at all was taken, but the main 
body was dislocated and disabled from acting in concert, in the event 
of accident or reverse. Besides this, the division of Vanguardia was 
extended along a ridge of low faill^ running away to the left, towards 
the bridge of Astigarraga, which was neglected to be occupied or 
destroyed.' The Legion was divided; and, in a word, the whole force, 
which after the fighting and fatigues of the preceding days could not 
exceed 10,000 men (if wp deduct the battalion and a half in tear, and 
the half battalion at Ametza), was made to cover as much ground as it 
would have takeji 80,000 to ^defend. Added to which, the troops were 
fasting for thirty-six hours, and had no time allowed them to cook or 
rcfresTi themselves.^ 


* With jresjwct to tlie supJUes of rations, they were not wanting» hut f^m the 
usual ill itck, or whatever we may call it, no time was given Wie men to eook them, 
OP to refresh themfielves. The ground was so complehfiy saturated^with iacesshnt 
torrents of rain, that it is only eiRraordinary how the men surmoiiatcd the difficulties 
of the preceding days attack, for^the valleys are deep, and the sklet very steep and 
woody, and men and ItorKs sank up to their knees at every They never ceased 
•fighting till dark, and cdmmencecfagain at daylight, It having ftoten hvad at night 
This is one of seven such days in idij^easton, and wae entni^ to knoak.^e|any troops* 
The Spaniards, if allowed, will always take care of iheo^lv^, and .i^ot miss 
their ** ranctm” (mess)* The Legion were mote used to pmations, 
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1( we reflect for a moment we must acknowledge thfilt tindea t^ese 
circumstances, it would have'" been preferable not to move till one 
o'clock. 

In this ill-starred moment,* up comes Villareal f with hW reserves. 
He sees at a glance the weak point, and like 4he gaiketing thunder¬ 
clouds in a summer’s day, dusky masses of troops are observed accu* 
mulating behind Ernani, whilst three on four batlaiions are seen striding 
in brcaibless haste over the long, low, wooden bridge which erosm the 
meadows and the Urumca, from Ernani towards the niil of Santiago t and 
in less time than one could follosv them with the eye^ they are threaten¬ 
ing our left il^k, from behind the Urumea, and ready to rush over the 
bridge of Astigarraga, from which, as well as the adjoining houses and 
garden walls, an incessant rattle of musketry proclaimed that a orisiB 
was at hand. 

At this moment General Evans arrived on the spot, and ordered the 
first regiment of the Legion down into the defile which leads to the 
bridge in question.. A company was ordered to occupy a small bouse 
at the opening of it, not more 200 yards from the bridge, and 
the captain and four or five men made a rush and got in. The re¬ 
mainder of the Gonrpany were driven back by the pelting fire of 
musketry which the enemy opened dpon «them, and sought shelter 
behind the trees and hedges, and a thin and ineffectual fire was com¬ 
menced. Two more companies were then extended on the hill behind 
the house and a reinforcement sent into it. 

J>fot a moment was to be lust, for it was evident that the storm was 
about to burst, and equally evident was the lielpless condition of the 
left wmg.t 


they had bread mad brandy, were silent; but the syitero of regular feeding” is 
equally indispensable in soldiers as in cattle, if we wish them to work. 

The:>e remark* are not intended as castiag BUy blame OU the Chief} and the Wg- 
tem had so long gone unnoticed that ijt was never thought worthy of remark. The 
gteatest difficulty was e^qwrieneed by officers who wished to introduce a By^tem of 
messing amon^ their as the latter, if permitted, prefer laying out their daily 
pittanco in their own way; but it is contrary to the health and disciplijg^e of the 
troops. 

* It was now verging on mid-day. , f 

t 1 ^ the official accounts Don Sqjkasiian is represented os the CoifigiandeT-in* 
(*hief, but Vdlareal was his advised. The reserves wh'wh came up iutbe afternoon 
are said to have been under the orders of ViUarcial, but we believe he was present in 
person from the commencement of the attack, 
t Notwithstanding the awkward position of iWa widg it might have done very 
well if the Spaniards uSold haye imitated the **Tivetityweighth”iQ Kgypt, uadany 
one ba<l been there to order the rear rank right-about face;** for had they stood firm 
the enemy’s three batUhons who passed the bridge and entered the defile would, to 
a certainty, have been all cut off, as preparations were msking to sbnd some batta- 
Inins fiom the height f»r that purpose, but the untim^ haste of the two Spanish 
battalions on the left threw everything into disorder, .lltc Spaniards are so accus- 
tom«<d to retire when ^the enmny advances t^U must be ei^ectec) as a. thing of 
coatbu; but they as universaily^rally hnmediattilyi and do not apprehend that any 
evil can accrue Trom It. The only precantion to m taken is, td have a battalion in 


Oarlists a mUe and a halfj—dearly bhefc to SaptaJSarbara. In the seme* manner, on 
the lamh, dwAfiii-al biH was taken add ’&ma time f im4 last remained 

in our poswsion. 

^Wnevbr allow thdftisi^veir to be rnrrpduded^ or dbse tlMrWoAsin the 
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BefoMy me^isUTes Cf^ld be tak^& if throw back the whole of the 
rix-battaaona which were thus exposed^ (for no reserves were to be got 
unless the centre was wholly abandoned) the enemy had made an attack 
on the rjgbt, (where the flfllh division, as already stated, was extend#! 
•in all directions,) and stt the same time threw oufa swarm of skirmishers 
^y the high road along the front, who began ascending the hill in their 
usual wild and impetuous mannibr, whilst at the si^ne time the^ seemed 
actuated by a common instinct to move in concert * 

Tlie Spnish battalion of marine, the '^Segundo Ligeros” on the 
right, and the battalions of Castille Infante on the left, gave d^ajr 
in the most dastardly manner, and at the same moment the enemy 
having commenced a similar attack on the left, from the bridge, the Isf 
Hegiment saw themselves surrounded and abandoned in their exposed 
situation, and in danger of being cut to pieces without the power of 
resisiance. They gave way in confusion, and the 4th and 8tn caught 
the panic, and all together, commenced running for shelter and protec¬ 
tion to the high ground occupied the 9th and lOth Re^ments, 
Thither the Rifles also retreated, but m order and skirmishing, and 
immediately formed and kept the enemy in check. The large house (K) 
on the lett was occupied, and |hia wts the real position to which the 
defence should have been Cbnfined; but the whole of the left wing was 
already routed, and beyond the power of human ingenuity or persuasion 
to save. Prayers, threats, and entreaties were exhausted in vain, and 
the throng continued to flow in a mixed and motley stream to the Venta 
on the high road. The 7th were rallied on the hill, and the 8th and 
Spaniards were subsequently formed up again near the high road. 

Tlic enemy seemed not at all disposed to push the affair any further, 
for the attack on the right h^d been repulsed by the behaviour of the 
troops there.* Tlie 6ch Regiment of the Legion particularly distin¬ 
guished themselves, and it is superfluous to say anything more of the 

coolness dispfayed by the battalion of Royal Marines, who behaved as 
disciplined soldiers ought to do, and the Artillery maintained the posU 
tion to tile last. 

General Fitzgerald sent to say, ‘^•that he could hold bis ground for a 
year if he had ammunition and rations sent up,’* and the fort on the 
summit was impregnable. With resolution all might have been repaired, 
but at the same time n^ws arrived pf Sarafield having retired to Pam- 
peluna, and as fresh reserves were seen behind Sapta Barbara,f so 
many considerations combined to induce the General not to hazard the 
remainder of hi3*worn-out traops in new engagemefits with an enemy 


rear. They must conspqtlSntly always be attacked ia flank, and ricioiyis certelp. 
Their attack as skirtniahers is like that ol* the Tuiks $ but like the WfTOl ef the 
ocean, they apht into froth if t&ey meet any rock to oppose ih^ip* 

As far q 9 the military positioo of the two armies was concerned on fhe 16>iht the 
corps of General Bvans, alter falling back, and prerionsly to abandoiMw ttwi Vanta 




couflned io%a gateau w the right of the 
f The enemy had ia tha aftsenoen at lei 
feventeea oreightren thoutand men in all* 
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wbo hsA nothing to lose*by 4efeitt» Mi who might Tenow biuttaeka at 
pleaaurei that it was ifaou^t advi^ie to rotire within the fornfied lines 
of St SebasthiD. ^ 

jW This was accordingly in good order^ and the enemy did not , 
renture to pursue us* « * , 

Thus was the cup dished in an mstant from our Ups, and it is need* 
less to make any reflections on the subject. Sufficiently bitter must 
hBve»been the disappmntment with which the General re-en^red the 
ga^ of St. Sebastian, after having stood victorious in the morning on the 
heights of Oriamendi; and we must seek, in causes far remote from this 
day's accidents, for the origin t>f ali^the delays and disappointments 
wdiich procrastinate this cruel and Uoody civil wat^^-a war which will 
never terminate, and is tntenmna6te untU u diffitreni is adopted 

and followed up. 

Setting aside the moral and political degeneracy of the country, 
which is admitted by even tlie nauues themselves, wa shall conflne our- 
sdves entirely to the military question, as to the probability of Spain, 
unassisted by France or England, being able to put down the insurrec¬ 
tion in the Basque provinces and the kingdom of Navarre—an insurrec¬ 
tion which, hitiUrto, has appeare<hto prosper in direct proportion to the 
effoHa whkh have been made to quell it, and which grows stronger in 
spite of the difficulties which are opposed to it. 

Without entering into tlie early history of the war, which has already 
been amply detailed by a more able hand,* we wilt merely investigate 
lh|^ present position of the two contending armies with regard to each 
otltor, and as for jw possible endeavour to discover their disposable 
force, 

The distance, in a straight line, from St. Sebastian to Bilbao is about 
sixteen Sjpameb leagues,t or forty-five English miles; and from Bilbao 
to VUtoria is only twdve leagues, or thirty-four miles. From St. Sebas¬ 
tian to Fanipelusa is the same distance as to Bilbao, and from Pam- 
pelunato Vittoria is twenty*one leagues; but the direct communications 
Wween alt these three latter places being toteliy interrupted, they can 
never enter into any combination together, at least as iar as regards 
ofibnslve operations. .1 

At Btibto WjS have Espartero with five^and^enty thousand men, and 
General Evans oecuniesjhe lines of StSebwKian and Passages with 
fourteen thousand, wniist Sa»field is at Pamp^na with about the same 
force. Tfte total bf timse three corpsamounts but to fifty-three thousand, 
and the enemy ocoupies tlm country wh^h lies beuyeen all three of 
them, wHh a ^moveable force of thirty-five tibousand roeu, having the 
advantam otiimi eommomcationa, and being natives of the soil, and 
fightittgw titejwowii groundi ^ 

^ He is eonseqpusttiy attnerior to every one of foe corps owosed to 
him indtvhfandly* fi»i whikt General Evans can only oommunkate with 
Espartero by a etora^ ai^ tempastoous sea, which often renders it 
ftnpmctieable for ds^ ahd WiUt Sorsfleld, by going to France, 
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is a#siy<getideiief any peri^. ^ 
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and thetw crossing ikt Pyrenees choked with enow, the enemy can 
move from one extremity of the cooat to the other In eight hours^ and 
the head-quarters being in the centre, can withdraw troops from one * 
point in the evening and concentrate them at the other before morning; 
^for they are unencumbered with M^gage or artillery. Each man 
km^srriea his musket and ammunition, and ever^ peasant and baggie 
animal 4n the country is at their disposal to a|g>ply them from t^ 
nearest depdt. • 

• On the impracticability of forming a junction of these tibree corps 
in the heart of the ensmy’s country^ we presume it is superfluous to 
dilate, for the moment Sarsfield endVifvourB to pass the defiles of JjS* 
cumberri he is overwhelmed by superior forces, or, at all events^ op« 
posed by numbers sufficient to impede his advance in such adi^ult 
country. Evans no sooner advances to Ernani than he has the whola 
hostile body swarming around him; and even if he succeeded in occu** 
pying the town and the heights of Santa Barbara, he would be cut oj£f 
from St. Sebastian unless he could also hold the position of Oriamendl* 
for which he has not sufficient troops at one and the same time. 

The slightest check experienced by either of these two corps seta the 
enemy's whole force at liberty to fall on Espartero, and i£ he had the 
genius of a Napoleon, and*werd placed jn the false position he is in, he 
might struggle in vain to extricate himself from the net in which he 
becomes entangled if he ventures to leave a defile unecoii]Hed in hia 
rear. It is notorious that if Villareal had turned back with hie whole 
force the moment he saw General Evans safe into St Sebastian, 4 nd 
even as late as the 13th, had attacked Espartero at Durango in front, 
flank, and rear, as he might havfl uone, the defiles of Galdacano being 
in his power, not a man could have escaped to Bilbaa 

rt,must be clear, then, to every one who will be at the pains to con¬ 
sider the subject coolly and dispassionately, that one of three things 
must be done. Either Espartero must unite with Evans by sea, at SU 
Sebastian, leaving a garrison of five thousand men at Bilbao, in order 
to march immediately on Tolosa; or Evans must unite with Espartero 
at Bilbao, leaving garrisons in St. ^ebasUan and Passages; or, thirdly, 
tlie two must move by ^circuitous routes and join Sarsfield at Pampeluna. 

Ihe first of these plans involves many objections, and oflers no ad¬ 
vantages which may not be gained by adopting the second. Thesecofid 
presents the only prospect of a speedy and successful termination of the 
war in Biscay and Guipuscoa, as we shall presently explain. The third 
is impracticable, or at least jnvolvea innumerable difficulties and objec¬ 
tions, and is more proper to be^reserved as an operation subsequent to 
the occupation of Tolosa, as we ^ail endeavour to show. 

By uniting a considerable force at Bjjbao the greatest numbmMal 
troops beepmq disposable; for the field, as St. Sebastian, in^fluding''the 
forts at Puyo and the wind-mill, with the redoubt of, may^bo 

safely entro^ed to the care of a thousand good tropps, " 

Passages m^y be lield in security by a small fyjtce of about tfn or 
^eveh hundred men, with a company of the Royal Marines in* each of, 

. the forts above, ra the event of it remaining a navtd bfatibn, as is 
r^iwly im^gnabla foom situiation, and may hfi ma^e An Ihraa^ds^a 

capable oi resis^rag any attack, 

, Either Alsa and the Imes most be 4bandov£ed, and tiie eifinn^^ea- 
tion confined to the sea alone, or it will be necessary to leave i fcfiwo:?' 
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*p extra Uiouaand men to keep the enemy at a distance; eo that in the 
fortner cose two thousand men\vouId auAce, ar^ in the IftUert at least 
t^ree thousand^ if not three thousand five hundred, would be required. 
With the latter force, however, the whole position ought to hold against 
any attacki So that i^even or tiUlve thousand aoen at least are set at 
liberty to increase Es|^riero*a force, who, by themselves, can never 
advance as fikr as Erndni; and we have by this means alone a corps 
Buperior to the enemy. But by withdrawing U*e superfluous number of 
troops from Pampeluna and other points, and making them for the 
moment remain on the defensive^ it will be possible to accumulate at 
least Bfty thousand men, of the Iftst troops, at Bilbao, every other point 
remaining guarded by a sufflcient foree^ as at present. 

By opening the campaign with such an army it is a matter of course 
that Durango is immediately re«occupied, and the commuoioation 
opened to yittoriai the necessary points being instantly fortified, and 
provided with sufficient garrisons to protect them in the event of being 
attacked by straggling bands of insurgents. 

The flanks become in this manner secured, and we have a fair base of 
operations with Bilbao and Vittoria, on either band, as diepdts. All the 
smalt placest such as Bermeo, Loqueitio, Plencia, &c,, must be imme¬ 
diately forced to submit, and the principal inhabitants and alcaldes, ficc,, 
made responsible for the future good conduct and submission of the 
people; and there is no doubt that the moment they are protected by 
the Government, and freed from the yoke which now weighs upon them, 
ihft peasantry will be glad to return to their homes and resume their 
usual occupations. 

Biscay being thus submitted, the reader has only to cast his eye over 
the map and trace out for himself the progress of the operations to the 
oocu|mtion of Tolosa and Etnani, and then St Sebastian becomes again 
the pivot of a new base of operations against Navarre, The enemy 
will no sooner find the efiects of a rational plan of proceeding than he 
will be obliged to abandon hi* ground; his magazines'and the quantity 
of immovable artiUery are lost, and he can only leave the provinces and 
caw his tegular forces into Navarra^ 
llie principal points in Ouipusooa, such as Tofosa, Ernani, Bergara, 
Villafradbai Irun, dtc., must be all occupied, and such of the peasantry 
as do not choose to submit will have the only alternative of following 
Don Carlos to Navarre, or flying to the mountains. At all events the 
real war is at an end in the provinces, and a sinnlar plan must be pur¬ 
sued with respect to^avarre. The more psogress the array makes, the 
fewer will be the number of garrisons necessary to be occupied out of 
the theatre of war^ and the troops now employed in btockading an 
emimnoQs circumference, whgih the enemy can at any time break 
through, wifi more than suffice for the occupation of t|ie provinces. 
The movable foreeoinay in this manner be kept up to at leUst fifty 
thousand men, with apowetfot artillery and cavalry, m countries where 
thNcamls can act. * 

So much will bavjB been done, but will 811^1 remain to do> 'and 
it is in lo attempt any thing unless all •parties are agreed to leave ■ 
thd wholti^ tnd sole dilution to one held chief. Bverw order 
which emanides from must be implidtty obeyed, and the siightesr 
fBft^tlness In afiy sttbordmte chief or lufigadier must be * 
pufiqjmd with immediate destitution, in no other manner can we pos* 
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sibly hot)e lur ecieCEM. The eatne imm|itable ptinciplea have always 
Ihd to ine wame teeuUsi in war ai welt as in everything ehe, and 
the Blightest deviation ^om them is eute to lead to misfonunes and 
teversea. 

• Whether a man of Ihlent, capable St appreciating the truth, and pos** 
«eeBsed of constancy enough to adhere to it when found, is to be met 
with in Spain, is a question whith remains to be decided* Hithei^to we 
have Been nothing but the grossest incapacity or the most presumptuous 
ignorance, in concert vrith jealousy and petty intrigue, directing the 
operations of the war. The result ha| been but toO apparent; and let 
us hora that the eyes of the nation may be now opened, and that one 
upright man may be found, to whom must be intrusted the sole com- 
mand, and to whom every one must submit. The system of boasting 
and pufBng( in lying bulletins must be given up, and real merit allowed 
to come forward. Then we shall find officers who will think it worth 
their while to learn their duty, and soldiers meet the reward of their 
valour. Commanders must no longer be held up as patterns of excel¬ 
lence, and recommended for the hipest rewards which the Government 
can bestow on them, whose troops nave shamefully disgraced themselves 
by insubordination or Cowardic;, meiftly because they happen to possess 
interest in certain quarteiif. 

The soldiers in general are patient, and enclure privation and hard¬ 
ships with the moat exemplary lortitude, and are individually brave, but 
want officers of knowledge and education suited to their stations to 
command them. • 

It would be superfluous to discuss |piy further the merits of one par¬ 
ticular plan of operations in preference to all others; but we believe it 
will appear at once that the line we have traced out will involve the 
fewest objections; for in* the h^othesis of commencing fiom St. Se¬ 
bastian, there is not only the difficulty of transporting so many troops 
by sea, but a much larger force would be necessary in Biscay; and in 
place of sweeping the enemy gradually before it, and leaving its flanks 
and rear securely guarded and subdued, the army would find itself in a 
labyrinth of difficulties, and have So provide for its safety not only on 
both flanks, but also in front and rear, and the line of communication to 
Yittoria would be altogether lost. The insurrection would continue, as 
at present, to rage around, and the army would not be able to provide 
for so many points of defence. In short, the very error which is sought 
to be avoided would only be increased, and the enemy would continue 
to evade pursuit, and to bo*strongin proportion loathe weakness of its 
adversaries. 

With tegalrd to th^ British Auxiliary Force now at St. Sebastian, its 
period of service is about to expire; and in justicO We cannot refrain 
from hazarding a few remarks which nmv tend to remove the Ihlae im- 
pressbfla and wilful mis-statements which are induAriously propagated 
by party spirit or perpetuated by the ignorance of the multliud^, who, 
mistaking the effect fur the cause, universally attribute the evil to a 
wrong source. If iWhas faifbd of the object for which It was raised^ Or 
' at least fSit which some p^uple imagined it Woulfl Suffice-—viz., to pu% kn 
hnA to ihU war iti Sjtoin^We need not say that even if it had coUsi^ed 
of ten thouBattd of tne best trooM in England, it coutd not have turned 
' the Bdali;, prOvMed the same efroneoUB svaieffi had been pursued^with 
regard to the plan of operations. But tne Legion never amounteci fb 
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eight, thousand, mostly recniits or mere boye, and the remainder eiAer 
worn-out drunken old soldiers, ^ tbe^refi^ of London and Westminster, 
ten times more useless at first, and perfectly irreclaimable afterwards. 
The officers were in a great measure ^ually inefficient; and thi^t force 
was no sooner landed t^n it came in dauy cosset with the enem^, 
whicii would have been an advantage if more Caution had been used . 0 ^ 
pushing it into ^ situation where it became mixed up in the throng of 
runaways at Ernani, whereby the enemy was taught the value of their 
new opponents, whilst the indiscipline which was permitted made the 
inhabitants already weary of gucl& auxiliaries. ^ 

The enormous expense of anofergrown host of employes, and useless 
and inefficient staff-officers of all descriptions^ swallowed up the funds 
which might have supplied the urgent wants of the soldiers; and the 
infamous jobbing of the contractors who furnished the*horses and 
shipped them in an improper manner, caused the loss of one half, and 
rendered the other half unserviceable for ever. 

The cessation of monthly payments always has prevented captains of 
companies from keeping timir men either decently clothed or properly 
fed; and scarcely had some order been introduced, when the sudden 
departure from Bilbao, and the hiArried march to Briviesca, left 2000 
men out of the ranks and in hospital The fever next commenced its 
ravages, and absolute misery and starvation s^ept off men and horses 
by hundreds, during a horrid winter, without blankets, fuel, or sufficient 
means to provide the necessaries of life. Notwithstanding all this, the 
renjnant, who had withstood so many cruel disappointments, inarched 
out of \ittoria, and looked as if t^y had not suffered; and by the inde¬ 
fatigable exertions of some exceMnl officers the force was re-organised, 
and more capable of service than ever. The 5th of May showed that 
they were not cowards, and the constant dutydn the lines ever since has 
been fifty times inpre harassing and irksome than any campaign where 
the troops contiaually change their quarters. The officers have scarcely 
ever received pay, and deserve the greatest credit tor their endurance. 
The Spanish Government asserted that they bad remitted sums suf¬ 
ficient to pay all up ; but the necessjty of securing rations, and the ex¬ 
pense of transport and contingencies, has probably rendered it necessary 
to appropriate the funds to these purposes. 

That (be issue of iht late camj>aign is attributable to circumstances 
over whicii the soldiers had np control is already sufficiently apparent; 
and the same troops who had behaved well for six days, and, in spite of 
tlie most obstinate ^defence, bad the evening h^ore taken a position 
which was really capable of resisting any attack, would have maintained 
it a»inst the whole force which the enemy could have brought against 
it, it the same princaples whicji directed the opei^tion of the 15th had 
not been departed from on the Iffth. • ^ 

That such moil Tupmr and He l^ancey stould have b«en«lost to 
their country hi vain, ana l»v< jierished among thousands of unhappy 
Tic^ms in a hopelew svniggle, in which, evety individual was a 
Hsreules, hia efforts efmla not have bean crowned with success, is 
deeply to be lamentedn , The waf of the most chivalrous, 
honourable, ai|d gallant sohMerSi and (kjt moat aetive and perfect com* 
ihanding office who isould have the Brttlah name; and the 

latt^not inferior ki any,iospect $ be ^rforaed in cleans- 

i»g*<bat Augean stable, the convent of Corban at Santfimder,,from the 
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mass of disease atid flithT abandonment in^whicli be found two thousand 
straggterfr heaped together aft^r the march to Vittorio, would appear 
incredible to one who had not seen it^ Hie loss cannot be repaired in 
any army; and these are only two out of many whose memory deserves 
^o be recorded. We will draw a veil over the pi^t; and in saying what 
6^ have done w*e are only fulfilling the duty of every man who acts 
conscientiously; and the truth has only to be told in order to let the 
world judge for itself. ^ 

• With respect to the time necessary for executing the plan wfatdi haa 
been indicated, if a sufficient force is collected and means are found to 
• n^eet the exigencies of the war, there is* no reason why the provinces of 
Biscay and Guipuacoa should not be in the military occupation of the 
Queen’s troops as soon as the latter can be got ready to march; for the 
distances are nothing, and the enemy, once beaten in a general action, 
will immediately vacate the field and disperse, and the theatre of war 
will be removed to Navarre. Two or three months will be required to 
complete the fortifications of the different points; but in the mean time 
the work of pacification may be proceed^ with, and the disposable force 
may continue its career. No time should be lost, for the sooner things 
are put in a right way the better will k be for all parties. 

Unless some measures are speedily taken we shall only see the evil 
increase. The soldiers on either side become more disorganised and 
more embittered, and the complete dissolution of the civil and political 
relations of the country will ensue ; and it is only to be ho|>ed that 
some strong hand may interpose and^t a stop to the desolation which 
13 caused by a set of the most cruel and bloodthirsty miscreants who 
ever disgraceil the name of humanity. 

N.B. Tine loss of the English and Spanish troops during the seven 
days from the 10th to the 16th inclusive, amounted to 20J2. This 
includes killcdi wounded, and missing-—the latter, of course, put to death 
by the enemy, who burnt or buried oHve the wounded men they found. 
Out of these two thousand, five hundred may probably be fit for duty 
again shortly. We have not included four hundred “ contusions,” but 
wiio, nevertheless, were out of the, ranks for a few days. As nearly 
every wounded man requires at least two, and very often four men to 
carry him off, if badly hit, we may reckon that for five hundred Wounded 
during an action a thousand more are taken out of the ranks, many of 
whom remain away all day. This evil arises from the want of trans¬ 
port, as all the mules that are to be had are required for ammunition 
and rations, and,the roads, e:|cept the high road to Hrnani, do not admit 
bf wheel-carriages. The guns are only got into action by the most 
extraordinary ^exertions and labour, in cutting through hedges, fitc. 

The enemy’s loss is^known to have excluded ours. 

RSFERBNOBS TO THB PLAN OP OPKKATIONS, IOTH UARCH ^ 

A, A, ^4—DkpoiHion of the troops fox the attack on Ametsa and 6a>beta« ‘ 

1* Geneml Chieheater’s Brigade, 4tb, Sth, and Rifies. 

2. Second Brigade of th% Divirion of Vanguardk> nadoi^ Cplonid 
• 3. Light Brigade of the ^gioo, 6th and 7th under Gensudi 

4. l^roeBftiiafions of th^ fits! brigade of the Birishmcd^Vftnga&Us* under 

l^aipn ^ Uus brigade at ' 

Second Brigade of ths Legion, 9th tOth iUs^Aient% Under fiknerat 
Tilsgeraldv ^ 

6. ^rat Roghneut of the Loglon/under Colonel Sle XAn^y^ * 

7. ^yid Marina BatiaU<m, Colonel Owen. 
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Fifth Division^ under Geueial Jeuteguii ineludtug the Ch«^lgome«. 

Thfi Artillery formed in rear* of Alia. 

Bj B, B.—Second position, subsequent to occupying Ametza. 

1, 2,3. The Legion and Royal Marines, 

4, The Fifth Division. 

5, The Division of Vanguatdia. 

C, C, C.—Position oeeuiaed hy the enemy, who had only ^ght battalions* on,^ 

10th March. ^ 

D, d)j P*—^Duposihon of the troops for the attack on Oriamendi, 15th Mareht 

1. Royal Marines, Artillery, Lancers, and Train of Ammunition, &;c., on the 

high road. ^ 

2. Five Battalions of the FUlh pivision (Jaursgui). 

3* Chawlgorries. . 

4. Sixth and Seventh Regiments, General Godfrey. 

5. The remainder of the Legion, Generals Chichester and Fitzgerald* 

G. Five Battalions and a half of the Division of Vtmguardia, under General 
Rendon. (Fiist Battalion at Ametza, and half a Battiuion at Passages.) 

R, K, B.—Position of the Cailistson the 15th March. 

F, F, F.—Position of the troops when attacked by the enemy on the 16th March. 

L The Fifth Division, disperead by battalions, far in front and ou the right. 

2. Royal Marines, Lancers, and Artillery, on the light and left of the high 
road. 

3. Sixth Regiment of the Legion. 

4. Bighth do,—5. Seventh do.*—'V. Nin|]h do.—Tenth do.—-S. Rifles. 

9. Fourth do.—10. First do. • 

11. Two Battalions and a half of Division Vanguardia (Castille and Infante). 

12. Two Battalions same Division. 

1 Battalion at Ametza, half a Battalion, Passages, one and a half at thu 
position D of the day before, at the large fortified bouse. 

G, G, G.—Advance of the enemy to^tack, having detached six or beven batta¬ 
lions to the bridge of Astigarraga to turn the left of our position, >yhich was m the 

atr. 

n, H, H.—Second reserves of thejfnemy, which came up about three o'clock in 
the afternoon. • 


FOACB OP THE DIFFERENT RBOIMENTS A DAY Oft TWO PREVIOUS TO THK 

IOth march. 

Legion. 

1st Regiment, effective lank and hie 
[ 4th Regiment do. do. 

Isi Brigade i 8Ui do. . * 

1 Rifles 
9th Regiment 
loth do. • 


2ad Brigade 

{IS 


a 


BayoWets . * 

Two cotntumies Sappers and Miners—one Spaniuh, one 
Bnglizh ..... 

Three troops Lancers ^ ^ , 

« 

Spaiflsh Divbdon Vazijguatdia, seven battalloos 
Fifth Division, including Clmpelgorries, tln^ compaities 
Satagossa, &C., seven unequal baUalion^ 

Boyel British Marmot, ihore or less • . * 

4s 
#> 


b6| 

044 

565 

366 

523 

49G 

477 

490 


4245 

184 

189 


461 

514a- 


4230 
.500 

14,^1 


Grand Totidi e^eRve ^ 

' Sixteen pieeea of^flald avtiHeiy, completely piftuned and equipped, a rocket detach¬ 
ment, and battenn^traln w reserve { besidM'tha troops remaimog in the forts and 
batteries composing the lines, which might be 150Q not fit to maceh, but capable 
of garnson-duty. 
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^ At the close of December last I quitted Enffiand for the purpose of 
^ wqceeding to the northern provinces of Spain, intending a visit to the 
^rlist camp, hoping to reach Ibe theatre of war in time to witness the 
closing operations before Bilbao. Ere, however* I got as far as Baris, 
die intelligence had arrived of the check given to the Carlists by 
Eepartero, his relief of, and triumphal ^try int^ the beieagured City, 
4^1 crossed the French frontier into Spanish Navarre abcmt the middle 
^ of January, byway of Vera, an utterly miserable hamlet dignified by 
the name of a royal town. It is an unimportant station, presenting 
little to attract the notice of a stranger, if may be excepted the blackened 
ruins of about one-third of the place, and the remains of its once hand* 
some convent, which had, under the rule of the Queen's Viceroy, 
together with the houses of suspected inhabitants, been burnt to the 
ground by the orders of General Oraa; indiscriminate pillage having 
at the same time been indulged in, with its general accompaniment— 
frightful massacre. The little ^arrisun, and all hands who could be 
spared from the fields, were diligently occupied in working at a hill- 
fort just outside the town, erected for its protection, and as a place of 
refuge tor the women and children, in the event of another predatory ex* 
cursion. Considering peasants were the engineers, peasants were tiie 
artificers, and that by peasant contributions funds had been supplied«to 
defray the cost of building, it was truly astonishing ; they had sunk a 
well in the interior, arranged a magazine for provisions, and, unless 
assailed by artillery, which it would be almost impracticable to bring 
against it, a few score of determined men might make the place good 
against a large force for some time. 

Upon a stranger (or a Spaniard) crossing the frontier, be has a most 
wearying quarantine to undergo, as, by recent police regulation, he is 
compelled to await at the village or town wherever he first presents 
himself, until a passport isforwarde^ him from head-quarters, pennitting 
entry into the interior. My own detention at Vera fortunately did not 
exceed three days, when 1 joyfully quilled it for Irun. • 

During my brief sc^urn at the former place I was unexpectedly 
joined by a travelling companion from whom 1 had been compelled to 
part company on the frontier. My young friend, a Navarrese officer, 
was son of the unfortunate |xeneral San Juan, Captain-General of the 
Province of Quipuscoa in Ferdinand's time, at present languishing in 
an African dungeon, having been seized upon as a suspected Cariist, 
torn from his family, %nd consigned to a prison in Ceuta, together with 
his son, the gallant young officer just mefltioned: the latter having 
effected 4tiB escape to England, at once hastened to join Don Carlos. 

We reached Irun on the 21st of the month, and makfhg it my head¬ 
quarters, 1 moved about f#bm one point to another, aa anything of 
interest occurred, watebing^ith amazement the iinfirihg energies of 
• the peopt^ and their* wondAful ^pliances to the means of warmre of 
their rude resources, Irunntp^, during this period, was a perfect 
^TowCv d Bnbcl in its confusion of tongues; reprCseniatives firom neatly 
•all tW nathms of Europe were there eongtegated. The scene was 
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MimatiDg in the extreme*—we Poles, ItaliiMVB, Dutch, Endish, 

Austriam, Portuguese, Fiench, aud^Spajui^s* I bad ahiQ0t,smgu)arty 
enough, in a house Avhere there were also (quartered a French oiHoer and 
a Spniard. We messed together, being joined at dinner by a Portu*^ 
gtieae artillery officer quartered in the neighbourhood: there^we sat a1^ 
table, English and French, uiVA-uis, and Portuguese and Castilian, 
thorough malignants, a foficioso quadsnple alliance, and a right merry 
one.** But all things must have an end, even quadruple allianees come 
under the denunciation of this grave apophthegm, ours terminated 
* abruptly. The Frenchman reo^ived sudden orders for Astigatraga; 
the Portuguese went to Renterid; the Spaniard to Bayonne; leaving 
the fourth of the party, the writer, solitary and alone in the caza. 
During this interval the Carlist chiefs seemed endowed with the powers 
of ubiquity, they appeared here, tliere, and everywhere, at the saim 
moment. Don Carlos too showed himself to the people, threw himself 
amongst his gallant soldiery, and by his conduct at this crisis nerved 
every heart. The King’s nephew, Don Sebastian, was -placed at the 
head of the Army, a politic appointment; intrigue, previously busy 
amongst the chiefs, was at once destroyed, the only rivalry surviving 
the Prince's nomination to the chief command being, as to who should 
exhibit greater devotedness in the comrdon muse. 

Military ekiii, as derived from experience, the Infante could not be 
supposed to possess, but he was brave, even to chivalry, active and 
enterprising, idolized by the rough soldiery, and exhibited at once the 
gr^^atest discrimination in his arrangement of the subordinate but im« 
portant posts of commmid. General Moreno* the ablest officer in 
Spain, he named his Chief of the Staff; around his person were Casa- 
Eguia, Villa Real, the Count of Madeira, Pablo Sanz, and other dis¬ 
tinguished leaders, all animated with the best possible spirit. 

At the suggestion of Don Sebastian new levies were made; old and 
young, rich and poor, hastened to embody themselves; irregular corps 
were formed; recruits were drilling in every direction'; voluntary sub» 
scriptiona poured into the exhausted treasury; the troops received a por¬ 
tion of their arrears; shoes and partifd clothing were issued where requir¬ 
ed ; not a bee in the hive bat was in some way or other actively engaged; 
past rev^vrses were forgotten, and the future looked to with conhdencei 
Ail the positions on the tianks and in rear of Emani were inspected and 
strengthened, the defences of Fuentarabia much improved, and in ex¬ 
pectation of a visit at this place from the re.a4 British auxiliaries, 1 mean 
the Sooting batterUa of Lord John Hay, ^is gallant 
the knociked-4ip marines, preparations were made to receive them. Under 
the miperintendence and at the suggestion of a brave and clever French 
officer, a M. Herouart, Airna^es hw been erected' for heating shot, and 
a well-placed battery of t^ee heavy guuS had,been plant^, foci^ sea¬ 
ward, the intention* being to respond to the iron showers of tho witish 
streamers by red^iot shot. 

At Iron, too, much improvement took place, several bouses were 
rased that the fire&om the plaee might <aot be intereepted, trenebet 
were cut, strong palisades thrown op, and ^theif^lt^rapetB; and three . 
extraordinary Him, of noiides^ipt ^they eaUad fiowitsen,^ 

E ' St completed at the foun^y, addid to tfae hirgo fl^hNrork over«. 
oktng and proteetimg flm tbwti. The pklaee of the of Toiv 
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realta, upon tbe he^jht of tbat name, forming a triangle of positiona 
with Irun an4 Fueotturabia, was intrenched and converted into a fortrese, 
two gvne mounted there, and every thing put mto the best possible - 
state of defence. In fact it was evident a ma8terHsp|rit now guided 
^ffairs, the appointment of the Infanta to supreme command bad effect* 
^ a magical change in a brief space. * 

To military men this part u£ 3pain is so well known it iaudmost 
superfluous to explain that the two countries of France and Spain, 
separated by the Bidassoa, are here connected by a bridge across the 
river tt Behobia, and this in time of geace is Hie regular route of the 
^igenca between Madrid and Paris, t mention this only in connexion 
wilh a circumstance, interesting, as exhibiting the extraordinary diffi* 
culties the Carlists labour under at all points. Art the foot of this 
bridge, on the Spanish side, the Cliriatinos have a fortified building, 
with a small garrison and a few guns. This could be wrested from 
them by the Carlists at any time in half an hour, but as- the Carlisl fire 
must necessarily fall upon French ground, General Harispe, command* 
ing the French Army of Observation, will not permit it to be assailed, 
upon the pretext of a violation of the territory of France! 

Under those circumstances it wou]^ naturally be supposed that the 
Christines would abstain fajm (Jffering any annoyance; but no I a con- 

aUnt cannonade is directed against the Carliatr piquet bouses, and not 

a woman or child who may incautiously, in pursuit of a stray goat or 
sheep, come within range of their muskets but is savagely fired upon ; 
shells are thrown from time to time amongst the hills at random, w^th 
the chance and in the hope of inflicting injury, and every cottage 
within distance of their cannon has been battered to the ground. To 
all this the Carlist soldier can make no reply j he dares not return a 
single shot, as that would be the signal for the French baUeries to open 
upon them, and perhaps lead to the bombardment of Iruii. And it is 
across this bridge, and thus protected, that General Evans has been 
striving might and main for permission to assail Irun: it has hitherto 
been refused, but cuBnon and a large supply of material has been allowed 
to be lantled from St. Sebastian and placed in the Christino fort. Now, 

I appeal to military men without distinction of politics, whether, in 
the event of General Evans obtaining the permission be sceksy he will 
not, in thus taking aspaitry advantage of the foe, incur as much re¬ 
proach for success as he would disgrace by defeat ? Shame! Shame 1 
when before did wc ever hear of the British soldier desiring his enemy 
to be pinioned ere he dared ^ meet him face to fact ? Fortunately for 
England, the triumphs of her fleets and armies is inseparably interwoven 
with the brightest pages of Spanish history, the gallantry of her soidiery, 
the high character ^ her noble chiefs ja too well appreciate!! 
remotest comer of Euroge, to permit even a Basque peasant to 
the couBterfeil for the reality. . . 

Another object of reinforcing this little Christmo post, and the 
placing these ^itional oidnance, has been with the view of maetering, 
rf polHtblei.an adjacent he%bt occupied by the Carlkts at present,, and 
. protected by an fntf«ieh^]^iquet, stationed In the tumble-down hut 
massive fdiw pf m ancient fastle, a position thiUi) will be recoUeeted,*hy 

of theold waS*. This, Uowem»’ev^n if secured 
, Cnnetinqf^j^l^add aveii them but little^ the height behegcoinptettdy'coiEn- 
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maod^ by Mount fiaini Maitjal, n*henee n single of llUUst^ ^oQld 
^lone suffice to destroy any battery they.might f6t lttf» aucoeiSd 

m {tlantiDg, Mount Saint Martial Htoraliy peeping dpwif upon thoni, I 
oannot resist introducing an anecdote of thV eaid Mount Saint. Martial, 
so celebrated during th^ war of the Peninsula^ It is interestingt too, as 
being the spot whence the Duke of Wellington viewed the iBght.ef^ 
Saint Jl^artiai, and where, united with» the same gallant BaB<|Qes, the 
BritiUt Troops hurled dismay and defeat throuM the ranks of the 
Gallic foe, tore down her standards, and trampled her eagles under foot. 
Mount Saint Martial, then, at the close of tne Peninsula struggle wftt 
placed by Spanish gratitude (ah(i still appears) upon the Spanish arnt)'-^ 
list as a Lieutenant-General In tlie service (besides being raised to the 
rank of grandee), 4ts pay and allowances being regularly estimated fur 
and drawn by the War-Minister. 

There is at this time a little chapel or hermitage upon the mount, a 
herdsman and his family living close by to keep it in order, and charged 
with the important office of ringing its solitary beli upon occasions of pub¬ 
lic reioieing, or to signalize to the distant hill-folk in time of peril, &c., 
the Christines in the fort below occasionally resenting its merry chime 
by discharging eighteen pounders fin the direction ; but as the distance 
separating she parties is something like a mile and three-quarters, a 
moiety of which is ** rdbk perpendicular/’ it will not be deemed sur¬ 
prising that I have no ill effects to relate, as caused to thd mountain by 
the splenetic effervescence of its puny but pugnacious neighbour. 

Fel)ruary introduced itself to uy with many rumours. In the onrly 
part of the month his Majesty’s steamers were seen occasionally oif 
Fuentarabia alarming all the little fry of lishing-craft that were 
rebelltously dredging for oysters, or otherwise purveying for the fish- 
markets of the neighbouring towns. From*these occasional visits we 
were led to conjecture an attack upon Fuentarabia by sea: spy-glasses 
were in requisition, a good look-out kept, but all to no purpose ; the 
demonstration of the steamers ended in nothing but smoke. On the 
l&ih of February, however, what before had been fimour assumed the 
shape of consistaney, and seemed r upon the eve of being realized— 
Lieutenant-General Evans published his celebrated manifesto. The 
weight Kttacfaed to tiie document by the Carlist Oeneraliasimo was 
evinced by ordering it to be pasted up in e^ery town and village 
throughout the province. 

It was now seen that for very shame the Christino leaders must do 
something shortly. * Every precaution was taken against sunrise; and 
upon more than one occasion did a false alarm prove to Don Carlos 
how thoroughly he might depend upon^e affection and d^otion Of the 
population in th^ hour of need. One evening in" particular, vrhen Uie 
tore® in Saiiit Sebastian appeared to be in t motion, the ^flket the 
aimouncemeUl hadp both op^ the soldiery and the people, e<ren sur¬ 
prised their own chiefs, such enthusiasm prevailed. The great bell of 
Bmani commenced tolling» responded to u]$t)n tlie instant by 4 chime 
from every ohurch in the neighbouring vim^ t Ijbe signal Went forth; 
night drew on; alam-fites blaked from IM crest of every mountain $ 
a iiundred fires sprung into existence rioruitaneaualy, caatln|[ a lurid 
light upon all around for ma^y miles, beacon was nndelrittood; it 
sj^he to the b^fte of the peasahtry, snd'told them the hour bad arrived ' 
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fth&fi tb«y weva cnllad upon to defend their hearthe, and all in tlie world 
tliat wan dearest to tfaenit outrage. 

Do^n from their moiintain»home9 hurried those who had been so 
suddenly Bummon6d*^tfae armed peasautiy and herdanren poured into 
|he towns in huadreds^—wiveS, datighters* movers* though trembling 
lyth apprehension, were to be seen inciting huaoands, fathers, md sons, 
amidst tears and prayers, to do their duty. The mushet weiMlutig 
across the shoulder; the cartouoh-^belt adjusted; a hurried look'll^ the 
flint; a parting embrace; and then a ‘‘ Viva Don Carlos*’ rang through 
the ait as the lighufooted warriors sp^ng to the path that fed to the 
of danger* ^iot a cottage, not a but sent forth its contingent of 
TcaWess hearts. The fiery cross had been borne aloftr—the war-cry had 
been sounded—and as these wild-looking but picturesque Gulpttscoans 
hurried down the mountain side, and became grouped in the ascent, it 
recalled to memory the stirring scenes of the past* the days of war 
and wassail—they wanted but the tartan, and the illusion would have 
been complete—their chiefs would have appeared like the Lochiela of 
lang syne,” and their followers the plaided hosts of my native hills. 
There lives not, surely, a man who, with a heart in bis bosom, coald> 
unmoved, be a spectator of a scene like this, or without sympathising 
at the moment in their gallant Struggle, and wishing them the success, 
which, if they may not command, they will at least deserve. 

It was in this month that a small party of the Legion, straying 
beyond their lines in search of plunder, were attacked and overpowered 
by a Carlist piquet—two were killed on the spot—one or two, I belieue, 
escaped, and four were inarched as pisoners to Ernani, and, in con¬ 
formity with the Durango decree, were there shot* This circumstance 
has already been alluded to in a late Number of this Journal. I am 
therefore spared touching more upon this sad part of tlie subject. 

March was usliered in amidst hail-storms, snow, rain, and sleet, all 
striving for supremacy, bidding fair at its commencement to interfere 
for a time with active operations. Both Sarsfield and Espartero, how¬ 
ever, had made a move—the former had quitted Pamplona, whither the 
Infante ilew to meet and offer hiyi battle, while Sarasa, the Carlist 
commander in Biscay, weakened by a withdrawal of a portion of his 
force by the prince, could, not maintain himself against the ^tack of 
Espartero, who, pressiitg'upon him, became master of Durango, and 
even advanced towards Bergura, as far as Llorio, not, however^ without 
opposition and some loss, the Carlists retiring in the direction of Onate. 
In the mean timp some Uttl^confusion was created*at Bergara by the 
near approach of Esparteto’s powerful column, and the junta of Guipu8-> 
coa hastily quitted Aspeitia, for the more secure vicinity of Tolosa. 

While affairs were flius in this part of (he province the belligeli)^ 
in Nayarre lia<| come in sight oLeacIi other: the Prince wanted ip eomr 
mence ais attack upon the instant, but more prudent pounsela pvevidfed. 
Two ftesh battalions reached him from Ernani, widch Sarsfield beiiem* 
ing aware of, availed himself of an opportune snow^orm to retreat 
bkek to Pamplona, uppn thS^ea of the weather; the InfeiAe’s diviskm 
literally b£i|assing th^ retiriw Cbristinoa until fhey were once tnoro 
uqder the ipns « their fortrew* 

were set afbob^new plans of campidgn" 
discussed«'*<*^tnd iMt S&inl Sebastian seemed the, point from whicht #ack 


m 






ib^wn 1^ ihwe. thrGm?l^99^ foi«w v<^|j5ir«tt:4J]#t^te, B^wii 
OttfMIalde had a force totally i^su^oi^nt liar exl9&i of embra- 
aa U did^ the defence of ^Puan^ra^a ^ad Irw. an area of nearly 
£our leagues. Id fact this chieMn was insist urgent for' suecoun 
declaring it impossible ""in his then criopled state (having parted wj^ii 
two l^alions to the Infante^ to defend Etnani in the event of 
attaaC'' At this time Sarsfield had co^epeed retrograding, followed 
up by the Infant^ whose inferior foirces, however^ {wecdudeo the possi¬ 
bility or his parting with any ^oops for Ernaah Oememl Cikitbelalde 
had barely four thousand regulw troc^, eaeluaive of |Sebebly 1500 
armed peasantry, who could be calculated upon m the tnomenf'b'T 
assault i but even thus situated, the stout-hearted GiufKiscoans determined 
upon a fterce resistance—bis men being of die province, could the more 
be depended upmi. ? 

The garrison of Saint Sebastian had been observed in motion on the 
evening of the 0th, but attack was not apprehended. Between three 
and four o’clock the following morning, however, all doubts were at an 
end. The long-threatened aifair commenced—the Christinos driving m 
the (Tarlist piquets on all sides^ and dashing forwavd with a strong 
coluiqp upon Ametzagana, they became masters of the position wult 
scarce aiiydoas. The hiU of Ametzagana it of some strength, entrenched 
and defended by earthen parapets, capable of offering successful resist¬ 
ance, if properly manned; but in this important post there were but two 
ct^panles, who, assailed by a column of several thousand men, were 
compelled to retire, falling baciAipon Ernani. Guibelalde here pie- 
parra to meet and dispute the further advance of the Christinos. liis 
diapQsitioDs 1 have heard spoken of on all sides as admirable, and, 
mwng the aioet his little force, one of the most severe contests 
ensued that has taken place during the whole war, and none more to 
the honour of the Cartist arms. 

. The wincipal object of the Chnstinos seemed to be the possession of 
the hjgo road from Ftfentarabia and Imn to Ernani—tl^ir principal 
efforts were here dieected-^-^and three iimea doring ttie day did they 

E eneirate witbiii piatolf^hot of the ^ia road,i)ut each lime Were driven 
adc by dbarges of the bayemet. I beKete the whole affair this 
day on tKe Cim»tinai* aide reeled witii Janre^^and the Spanlardm; for 
6«neral Evans appeal^ in the ^Id with some two or thteo 
batt«lion,,< prepared to support^ if needed, yet the Englieii were but veiy 
sightly muted up in the 6ay, the whole C|saaltie8 in the Lejspon being 
Ul^iev e hundred, while thdt of tlie Spanish force ia kduHtm to have 
excee&d 800 tnati^ and to tiiese who are acquainted Jtdia Ohrittino 
b«lMheMki»’>'t>tamiket«^ sotndwht^ <near the nmic iMy be 

made its 'is toiU agu>unt M4oto suffered jupon thia ooeaidt^. ^tke 
Chiistlsatt fought with the greetost i^fut^ry tberrlretw nenode of 
.Uta day when the ‘CaiUets were pressed very hard, A fedenot on the 
hdlrtff the line had heeff oa^sied by the Cii^ktinos^ft Wa, reeaMured 
Ityvdhe <2ha|irichuries iMuBeddifte^ ^ asaftned— 

theea^toesit was taken and i^kan hi|the eourwof dieday*-«hi- 
•“^iwnaioinf in^h|ndioflfee€»l%^* , 

«ve»y\|i«»l of.lhe^ in iirest »f dmai tluT- tdtatdi^ had hein 

#he«, th^da]^ 
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the whole Onriivt force made a desperate^cbarge, fepubine the enemy 
at all pcrinta, foe position of AieetzaMna alone remaining in the poww 
of the^Cbriatinos, an advantage dearly purchased. 

In cannon the CarlhU were weak-^in foct wretchedly so^baving 
scarcely anything to oppose to the powerful i^tillery brought against 
ihem. This is admitted by General Evans himself in his dduwtches. 
^He-siates the loss of the enemy at above 1000, from the 
of OUT artilhr^^* General Evans is, however, slightly in enw^pon 
qpe point, the Carlisbloss not being quite 460, In regard to foe force 
on either side, I can state the Cariist ^ngth exactly---includittg firdni 
1300 to 1500 peasants, General €kiibflalde had baretyi^OO mmi; but 
^'h^n this weak force could not all be brought into action, necessity 
existing for guarding the approaches to Iran and Fuentarabia against 
surprise. Of the numbers of the Christinos, I cannot speak accurately. 

Both parties seemed to regard nightfall as a relief, a respite from 
hostilities until the morrow; both remained under arms all night y the 
Christinos busily occupying themselves in throwing up temporary 
entrenchments and field-works upon the height of Ametzagana, where 
they also brought several cannon. Day broke, however, without any 
renewal of attack. , 

In the meantime the CsgrUsts* were not idle. Guibelalde sent off an 
express to the Prince, detailing the successful stand of his little hand, 
and soliciting immediate succour, declaring he would die in the streets 
of Ernani ere he would yield the town to the mngre^vendidos (blood- 
sellers)—rthe epithet bestowed upon the Auxiliaries by the native soldiery. 
The wounded, meanwhile, were transported to the neighbouring hamlets, 
distributed amongst the cottages around, and a portion borne on to 
Iran. Surgical skill, as may be supposed, is but at a low ebb in the 

provinces, neither have the temperate habits of the people and their 
simple mode of life held out inducement for many of the sons of iSscu- 
lapius to locate in their pastoral valleys. In fact, the whole medical 
staff of Iran is comprised in one single professor of the healing art, if 
we except certain of the gude-wives learned in simples,** who are 
volunteer sharers in his fatiguing duties. From sunrise to sunset our 
Galen-in-chief was seen upon bis Ifttle pony, perambulating the boun¬ 
daries of his district, indefatigable in his duties. Notwithstamting the 
little assistance derived f^om professional surgical skill, it was astoniAing 
how few casualties had a fatal termination; the pure, wholesome air, 
the kindly treatment each sufferer met with, did as much for the patient 
as the doctor did; in fact, ti^y were everybody’s cars, succouring hands 
were stretched forth in every direction, and forcibly exhibited the grati¬ 
tude felt by tlm population of all grades to their gallant defenders. 

Three whole days avere now suffered to elapse without any fresk 
demonstration on the part of the Christinos: on the 14th of March^ 
indeed, wme shturp skirmishing took place, but wholly unattended wifo 
result. On the Ifith, operations agdn commenced, the Christinos 
bringing forward foeir wlmle strength, maktng^genend attack upon 
the Hues. The Legion fought with the greamt intrepidity, ably 
seconded by their Spanish al^s. Every inch of ground wm well coq« 
’tested, theCarlists yielding ^ot by foot, disputing the advance of foe 
ejsemy jn the most gallant styles but such overwhmming force had been* 
ngajfost titem, that they were driven item pos^^n to porition, 
U* S. JouBN. Mp* 103, JuNXi 1037, O 
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)m> 4 m#ft©red the redout and Mtary ttpcm th« wnriad the 

•trongly entrenched height of Oriampnd), the CaiBst axl^Uery in the 
ix»t|»r]r falling into the power fit the victor^ 

Night put an end tp lur^ff hostilitieBt but to preaarve Ertaant now 
Beama^ittle ehort of a'*wiraqia; in fact, every motneot it was expecteo 
Genaih Evanp would advance upon t^ town. General Oyjbslalde had 
heeiaweed with sudden iUness. and the further defence of Ernani now 
devolved upon Ituritxa, and by the noble stand >4)e made, fairiy did 
vindicate toe cbaractar he had aphieved in many a battle>field. 

Had Generil^ Evans at once descended from his posiUoni. for he was 
in possession of every height north of the town, he must have ente^lf 
Ernani, The triumph would, of course, have been purcliased with 
some loss, but certain success must have attended tbeenovement: the 
Carlists had scarcely a eartridge or round of ammunition remaining, and 
no succonm appeared at hand; indeed, so generally was this admitted, 
that all the inhabitants quitted the town the same evening, retiring to a 
distance until the result of the last effort at resistance should be known. 
At Irun, the news of the occupation of Oriamendi, and the fall of the 
Venta. created the greatest dismay, the women and children, and the 
wounded, were upon the point of being transported to the mountains for 
safety, when an express arrived from Ituritza, calming in a degree the 
general apprehension. He promised to throw a force into Irun, if 
eompeliea to abandon Ernani { ordered to the latter place the few 
tror^ already in garrison; the men were sent off during the night, 
together with a rei^roement of artillery, and supplies of ammunition, 
not forgetting the eqmdly impotent suailianea of rations and wine. 
Two gups were hastily planted in the high road commanding the prin¬ 
cipal approach ( the gunners were ordered into the battery; all was 
anxiety; and break of day beheld the inhabitants afoot, straining with 
eagey pyes to get a :Srsl glimpse of an approaching foe. But all tlie 
fears entertained were happily gronndiess: General Evans, to the 
amaaement of even the simple^ peasant, remained quietly on the held 
until the morning preparing »r a general assault.” 

An hour befere ^ybreak, a latter galloped into Hernani, horse end 
man i^rly dead with exertiw} a despatch from the Prince had arrival 
-r-he was hurrying by forced mmrehss to the r^ef of the place. Ituritza 
sent round the joyful notice to the different clnefs, from them it reached 
the soldiery, apd a general determination was exmesaed to make good 
the town until the sqceoura arrived. Before nine o’clock, however, 
every impediment to the farther advance 8f the Chnstlnoa was removed, 
a furious cannonade played uijon the town, feebly respqpded to by the 
Ciwlist artillery, and a Spanish regiment was hterally assailing one of 
the gates} the greatest consternation prevailed, and hopeless of main- 
tainmg the place any longer, iMwtsa was oh the nomt of j^dering a 
retreat upon Ahdoajn, wheb toe vi^guard of the PiincM divfeion 
. appeared cresting a hilt at a ftmrt distams;, A shout rang from one 
%end of the toivn atber, again w^tha assaiianfe heifen bade, 
am i^it desperate efforts at advance »^eda fturitaa; eap id hand, 
bif men in most heroio stvM see^d impervkma to shell or 
sbotf they iifer^y bailed aym^him- 

A m Ibe ^eaonfemd Eron^ with a pertTom- 
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of bia forae» but it; was x^jkv mid-day etje the vea?-guard arrived qnder 
Villa l^b saldiers were qui^ exbausled with past fatigues and 
their ^bttraasing mai^h ; their feet were tom and bleedhiff; they had ' 
been two days almost without a mprsel of fbpd; faint with bunger, as 
^weil as* weary of foat, it was foopd imposi^bie tp bring them into 
action without a brief respite. There were the poor Ibllow^ Ibeir arms 
^ piled, lying on the ground, deyguring with the ^e4ine|« of ffSlnp the 
scanty ration served out to them. In ope half ^e t^mppt scp^d* 
they sprung to their arms. 

In this interval, the ^nce, accompwied by bis GeAerals, had scaimed 
with an eagle's glance the whole area^f the battle-ground. Hia ^sp^ 
litions were taken on the instant. Three strong battalions, under 
Sanz, were directed upon Astigarraga; they passed rapidly op, crossed 
the bridge udriiout the slightest resistance (what was Gieneral jSrans 
about?) extended to the right and left, and advanced steadily forward. 
This was a beautiful movement: Pablo Sanz, with some bali-dozep of 
his mounted staff, leading his men across the bridge at a hand-gallop, 
marshalling bis force with all the coolness as |f for a parade, the men 
coming forward cheering as they ran op. 

At this point there were stationed a much stronger Christino body, 
including an English regipi^nW These made but a faint show of re¬ 
sistance, retreating without firing beyond n round or two. The retveat, 
at first orderly, became less so as Pablo Sanz pressed forward; parties 
of four and five began to separate from their corps, long gaps occurred 
between different companies, and in a few minute the retreat had all^the 
character of a complete rout. Both flanks pf the Ghristinos had been 
assailed at the same moment, a same qui peuf spirit seized upon the 
men, and they retired before the charge of the Carlists in great disorder. 

Unprepared with a reserve, General Evans was compelled to detach 

a force imm the centre to support bis flanks. This movement did not 

escape the vigilant eye of the Cariist General; he brought up his whole 
strength, dashed upon the enemy’s centre, and broke it irretrievably. 
Their line pierced dhd broken on sU sides, an immediate flight ensued; 
The day was lost; Spanish and English regiments were ihtenningled 
in the greatest confusion; and butTor the advance of the Royal Marine 
battalion it is doubtful whether the whole artillery of the Qhnstiuos 
would not have fallen mto the conquerors’ hands. 

The mmtoeuvering eff the Marines was beyond anything brilliant; and 
the firm attitude of this ttRle baud, covering tlie flying columns of 
General Evans, and suppor^g the artiliery, even extorted the tribute 
of admiration ffom a generous foe; for the Carlists Bjpoke in the highest 
terms of the gallant bearing of the English national force. 

The Prince had gisen orders to spareytll prisoners vrithout distipe* 
tion; but the humane order vras utterly disregarded in the of 
battie ! abpuS two bundfed men (Spaniards) were, however^ itt 

and retSiyed the kindest treatment, but to the Amfilhtries pp ^ty yras 
sbowit--ibey were cut digyn. bayoneted, or shpt umu the ipstcpit; one 
poor fellow alone^ who happy ohanee had miim tip with 

the Spanish prisoner, had »e good luck to esC^. The Oiupnaeoaua 
were, forio»»-^the^yaa in upop ^he British 

foenzied|ih«3^tW^hattet on rither side waas^lH bagged OT 
grauted j' one company of a Basque battalion IwiWy 
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th^ mttflketo that they might be more aetire in tto pfiremt» ctiooun- 
teting Ac BnglisK from time to time wiUi Btmply their weyon^ m their 
and a scene of the most eatnage ensued. Of the acat<^ 

taM&d fiigitives some were seen resistiog with ue fiiry of desjMft some 
kneeling, imploring for ^ompastton in accents Had words that would* 
break ^^an*s heart; wounded wretches were calling upon God for 
mercmod it was lime, for man had none. Theae scenes, with the wild 
criesw the victors mingling with the groans of the vanquished, pre¬ 
sented a picture appallmg to gase upon. At one part of the field foih: 
English soldiers hM been seised^^upon by some men of a Castilian re^- 
ment; thy were brougfalin front of a company of Guipuseoansj the 
Colonel of the rei^ment rode up at the moment, and ordered their lives 
to be spared. At Ae very instant he was epeakkig one ^ Ae captives 
suddenly sn^hed a musket from a soldier, levelled, sM fired at the 
Carlkt Colonel, who fell to the ground mortally wounded ; in a second 
the poor men were literally riddled with bullets by the enraged soldiery* 
From the whole account of this tragical occurrence Aero can be little 
doubt that the poor fellow whose sudden act led to his own death and 
Ae sacrifice of his companions was in a state of intoxication; in fact, 
in every part of the field the English were seen reeling about drunk. 
The Carust Colonel lingered until the next day, when he expired* 

The i^ition of the Koyal British Marines in this affair has been 
much misrepresented, and is very generally misunderstood: they can 
hardly be considered as having been engaged, merely advancing to 
cover tba artillery, afier it had l^en desert^ by the ^giou. They did 
not repulse the Carlists, for the Carlist Generalissimo had given the 
most positive orders not to assail the Marines, unless they themselves 
i^vgnced to the charge, Aere being a great reluctance at all times 
amongst the Carlist leaders to come in hostile collision with either the 
Nava) force Great Britain or with the Marines. The soldiery, too, 
and the peasanty respect this force-^its conduct has been irreproach¬ 
able, and Aey view it in a fair light as an honoigable and oj^n foe, 
and, alttoough arrayed against them, yet perfomsiog a duty only, and 
that ptobably very reluctantly* ^ 

Tm Carlist reinforcements amounted to eight battalions, about 5800 
men; iQiritza, including peasantry, had not more than 40d0—in all, 
Aere was not 10,000 men engaged on the Carlitt side. General Evans 
had even then mote than 12,000 men—he was supported by the British 
Marines, and by an immense artillery; yet wesehalf-starved, ill-amried, 
wem^ CarHsta puP disgrftcefoUy to tne rout hia very^superior force* 
They rectq>tnred Oriamendi~it was retaken from the English with the 
bay^^t; the Venta fell Again into their hands; every position lost Ae 
day before being reconquered cn the most gallant manner. 

On the 17th March* Ae day after Ae last aqtion, Ae Infante again 
put himself at the head of bb tro^s, moved towards ]^spsrtero,(Who at 
once retreated before him, Tbe iV^ce, in eager pursuit, notwiAstand- 
iiwtlie wewincss pi^ Ae aoldfory, sucoeedefom overtaking the flying 
diirak^ of ins opponent, iNtsdfied jiia rear-i^rd, broke it on Ae first* 
ebarae, hia enemy once more into nbao* then quiedv returned 
to hw el T^oia, and oomnwioea a xe<«orgasMzation of 

hb wluwnmy, wfth the intention of mising Ae Ebro in person, with 
Ae main body of Ae CaHiA force* 
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I BEtiBVE I laid aside my pen just after preparationa hAd com¬ 
pleted for a voyage to the Upper Provinces: a voyi^ wiuciiiijvith 
reference to the daOy progress made, is far more tedious than any 
that can be encountem; and with respect tp the probable ocCuifritl^ 
of disagreeable accidents, has certainl]/f is tenors for Aose whose nt^es 
are prone to be shaken by the contemplation of perils by flood.^ 

A fleet of about sixty small vessels, destined for the rece^on of the 
troops, commissariat stores* &c., had been collected at Chinsura, and 
towards the close of the month of February we embarked and started 
tor our several destinations. The n^rative of a voyage up the Ganges 
would be as tiresome to my readeri^s the recollection of its general 
monotony is to myself. One episode, indeed, we had, and painful is 
the remembrance of its tragical result; but of this in its place. 

When troops are moved by water in India they are embarked in 
native boats, all of which are pf th9 rudest construotion. The plauk 
between the occupants an^ eternity is, to be sure, of sufficient thickness, 
but the numerous interstices afford every facility for the entry of the 
water, which is baled out twice a^day. The deck is formed of split 
bamboos, lashed together with a carelessness which renders the catas¬ 
trophe of Your foot slipping through the intervals, and the necessary 
result of a broken shin, far more than problematkal. 

From the gunwale of these boats thick mats are raised to form the 
sides. The roof, which is supported by a ridge-pole and uprights from 
the centre of the vessel, is tomposed of the same material, with, in some 
instances, a layer of thatch superadded. This afibrds but a poor defence 
against the noon-day heat, or the damp night air, to say nothing of hot 
winds, or the deluge miscalled a tropical shotcer^ But insufficirat and 
comfortless as these Noah^s arks may be in point of accommodation— 
if indeed the latter word be applicable to them—such a consideration is 
forgotten when contemplating their rigging and naval stores; a mast 
composed of bamboos lashed together—yards constructed ufion the 
same principle, when Required—ropes stranded and knotted in a 
thousand places, the greater part of them made by the boatmen during 
their moments of leisure—blocks they have none; and then the sails, ot 
sail I should say—for it is rdVely that a second is to be found—ah I how 
shall I describe it?—the usual material is a kind of coarse thin sacking. 
Fortunate and proud is the manji who can hoist a sail, which, as a {flUcs 
of patchwork, would bear off the palm ffom any of those bed-eove^ 
which our gr^rndmamas were delighted to cobble together* OftenAi^ 
far ofteiier—the sacking attached to the yard, and spread to wind* 
beats but a small pr^rtion to the gaps and rents through whibfa Uie 
sky is discernible. The buMhen of these oriental Vrajuspom Varies from 
three hdndred to twelve hundred mknds*, and they are idways as ill 
manned ai^Hoy are vmtchedff found in every tespeeh 
^ In tile early parV of the year, when the water Is low in the BhAKt^tL 

fc, — ii , 1 , t i 11 .. . . . III n III.. 11 iiy i i I n (It .. . .. 

* M4ad, a wsiffitt ol 40 ths, or about 80 lbs»| but the tsbM^Of thaSIrwuW in 
differeab parts of the mteriev. 
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an4 JHllunghi rivetBi it,» iifi£»Maarv to t^Kif upper provinces 

% the more circuitous route of ih^^naerouads, fft rxime applied to 
tfto4eUa of the GangeSf and the Megna or Buramp^lta. Behold us 
Inen afloat, and bidding adieu to the de|^t at Chinsura. At 1 v^as 
obarmed withue novelty of ouf sUUetion, gliding happily down thei 
BdgU, ^ards the creek belovV Fort-Wiilianii by Which the Sfinder- 
buDcU/wre entered; the beauty of theo sunny river and its luxuriant 
bankS) the coolness of the breeze which swept through the open Vene¬ 
tians of the faQdjero ; but above all the air of cleanliness and comfort 
imparted to our floaUng abode a ftesh coat of paint which had been 
l^stovred on the interior, and by the introduction of our furniture, the 
arrangement of which, so as to economise our scanty space, was a task 
which had cost us not a little thought and trouble, But short-lived 
was my satisfaction. Ijet no man trust to first appearances, in a bud- 
jerp especially. Let him Wait for^ree or four days before he consider 
himself superlatively fortunate inVis selection. Peradventure, oii Uie 
fourth morning, he may awake (if indeed he has slept at all during the 
night) to the consciousness of having had a batUdlon Of rStB Skirtui^ing 
in nis sleeping apartment. He will be feelingly alive to the certainty 
that not a square inch of the &u|^rfices of his body has escaped the 
punctures of mosquitos and sand-flies ; lo which fact a painful itching 
and swelling, particularly*about the region of hia knuckles, bear ample 
testunony. Nor is this all. In process of time he will discover that 
the cockroaches have been making a hearty repast upon his shoes and 
glowea; that his trunks stowed away below are saturated with water; 
and, as the climax of his miseries, a khidtnutgar appears bearing a tub 
contaiiiing the stock of surar-candy now wearing the appearance of a 
living mass of red ants, Karely is a budjero me from such vermin. 
When the evil is discovered it is too late to temedy it j for few are the 
opportdnities of changing your quarters. There is no resource but ^^to 
grin and bear it.*' 

On the right bank of Ihe about four miles'to the sqpthwanl 

of Chinsura, stands tiie French settlement of Chundumuggur or Chan- 
dernagore, now sunk from its painty state. The raagazme of Mons. 
]>e Bast, once rich in Uie produce of France, a lounge for Idlers, and 
the placS, jsar excellence^ for purchasing bonbons^ibijouterie, and musi¬ 
cal boxes, is now a forgott^ name. The IVeach have* nevertheless 
stamped iho impress of nationality on this little town, of which one 
cannot but be sensible even when riding through its silent and 
almost deserted streets, where almost evuty alternate, house is now 
ticketed, *‘Mpison k louer.” Perchance some prim old lady, *^b!en 
chai^ et gantde/’ glides Ucflseleaslgi idong to^yards the close of day, 
and twtume the salutation of k superannuated beah, who has uncovered 
his Weli-oowdered bridus. « 

Dropfung down with the ^reoiU towards Calcutta, we nexiP descry 
Bamckpflr and Serampfir, The latter, a Danish setfiement, arrests the 
attaftfiou of the spectator river, It| well-built houses^ Church, 

attd barracks, coiuer on ft im kir of impoi^ncc, which is by nq means 
borne out bv a closer scruiiny. Here, as at fchundumuggur, t^o copula¬ 
tion seemttmatt oomiqeirca ai a mi the ufue ^anisb gar¬ 
rison may say with ac^^aon (if thhy aV« had 

any) is gone, emafly Wiflwmio as being ^eMsa^a or 

sahetuary of Caictt^ Here were wom to flock for safe^, spend- 
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thrifNi Mad gantd^ eldevuil aiilitai^ wlio had eanied out to it» flor* 
tbest exti^t tKM ilmdiale of apendina aitf-a-cfowa Out of aixpeuce a daf 
>-gaiitIeaieo tlbem df champaign tifflua, tud aiggairda in paying tailor^ 
bUl8-^bl^en<down tradeattieO—aiui Iasi ki OMaf, thotiM moat diatin- 
eulabw by tiie atiperior amouut of Mlin aud tniaery eUtalled on others, 
may nattie the insolvent metnbetS of Caldbtfb hoOieM of mgafkcf. 

Batradkpftf, directly opposite on the left bailk of ihd is the 
head-quartera of the preaiaency diviaion of the Artnyy and a larg4%niH> 
tpry cantonment. The view which it preaohts i* ckCeediiii^y InMleBi# 
ing i a succession Of prettily-built thatched houses line the banki the 
gardens and laWns stretching down to file vrate^s ed«. Here llkeu^ 
IS the country tesidduce of the Governor-General, a liandaoiue building 
situated in a park of much beauty. This spot affords the only apec& 
men Which I nlet with in India of a resemblance to English park- 
scenery. Forest trees of great Variety are grouped on its verdant un¬ 
dulations ; the carriage-drives are tastefuDy laid out; the shrubberies and 
flower-garden claim the admiration of UU yisitors } cottages tut the 
reception of the staff (the principal residence consisting chiefly of ban- 
quetting rooms), a fancifully designed aviary, a menagerie, and other 
buildings, ^corate the grounds. The aviary has not now a single 
tenant; and during the reign oh econftmists and utilitarians the inhabi¬ 
tants of the menagerie were voted to belong to .the anptoductive classes. 
A flat accordingly went forth that they should be suffered to die off, or, 
in the J(pcal phraseology of that period, " to be absorbed”—^th« doom of 
supernumerary Lieutenants, unposted Ensigns, and other victims to the 
god of Mammon. * 

Thus at my last visit the useless mouths had been reduced to a black 
panther, with a particularly hungry half-batta expression of countenance, 
and two pet rhinoceroses, q[ho have wallowad in the mud which they now 
enjoy since their tenderest youth. The park, which is at all tJpias open 
to the public, is the daily resort bf the European residents, who here 
take their morning and evening exercise. 

Barrackpflr is garrisoned exclusively by native troops, of which there 





distinguish the lines of a native rtfgiment by the row of small square 
buildings, or “ bells qf arms,” as they are called, designed for tim recep¬ 
tion of the arms of each company. The men are not proved with 
barracks, but on arriving at a Station they quickly but thetnselVes, or 
take possession of the hovels Vacated by the regiment they relieve. The 
sutlers form a small bazaar jnthe immediate neighbqpthood of the corps 
to which they hftve attached themselves. 

The parade, ground is an extensive plain, well adapted for bligtt^ 
manoeuvres on a tolerably large scale. Althongh Baitackpflr iS ' 
the most southerly ahd hottest of the stations of the BeUgit 
not an unhealtW one r Its proximity to Calcutta affords d 
the putcnase of European supplies Ufxm teasonidDle ftrbis, arid^tb ’khete 
who have riie means of enuring into the gaieties of die dty 
it is a derirahle quarter, h«|| to many, thSb ogfiMettS do Nof ci^ater>- 
balanoe evils of Sihalf-bs^ statbn. ‘ ^ 

Oul I4^tian fleet, whioi; now lay off was oocupiefl 


r.?r 
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rite Sflnderhtmds being salt or brackish. This atscosds^ed, 
we ctmtiaoed oar ptogresa and eatend Sidikarptx credt. Eighteen days 
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birougli^ US, to Kamurkali anrf a post-office, of all offices that which we 
wei^ most desirous of falHng^in with. Heartily glad were we all to 
hava hid adieu to the S&aderbunds, with its l^rintb of streatns. 
Hitherto haying been within the influence qf the tides, we had li^rked 
only with the flood, and during the ebb had anchored in niid^h|Wnfili 
a nieasu^ of precautioit rendered necessary to guard against the visit^ 
of tigers, jackals, monkeys, and snakes, who alone inhamt these dreary 
regions. A rank vegetation, and ah almost impervious jungle of 
stun^ wood, extend to the water’s edge. 

The breadth of the streams which we navigated varied considerably"; 
sometimes we were almost shutlin between impenetrable forests, which 
at night sent forth their myriads of rao^uttos to torment us, whilst 
during the day we were confined close prisoners to our boats, not hav¬ 
ing the means of communicating with the shore, even had we felt 
inclined to cultivate the acquaintance of our savage neighbours. 

Seven days more,found us at BhugwkngoU* Here we parted with a 
detachment, and some of the'pleasantest members of our society, who 
had to march from hence to their regiment stationed at Burampfir, 
about two stages distant. 

The Rajmuhl hills which are soon after descried in the distance, 
occasionally throwing a Bpur<«cTdBs to the river, are baited with delight 
by the weary voyager, whose eye seeks for*relief from the everlasting 
succession of plain and sand-bank. At Kuhulg&ng masses of black 
rook rise from the bed of the river; and during the rainy season, when 
the current runs with rapidity, the navigation of this part of the Ganges 
is Somewhat critical. At Janguira the largest of these rocks emerges 
from the middle of the stream. It is known as the fakir’s rock” from 
the circumstance of its being inhabited by a devotee. A small temple 
and dwelling-hut are perched^upon or near the summit. 

A denghi conveyed me to this pigmy domain. Ascending by a steep 
and.rugged flight of steps, I found myself in presence of a filthy human 
being attired in the garb of nature. His long discoloured hair plaited 
and bound round his head, and his body plastered with the favourite 
fragrant composition of cow-dung and ashes. This prepossessing demi¬ 
god, the idol of the females in the cieigbbourhood^ was lazily reclining 
upon a tiger skin, from which he rose, as I departed, to ask for 
“ bucksMsh* ” 

Monghtr boasts of the ruins of a native foft, and a still flourishing 
bazaar, whose artizans are noted for their ingenious imitation of English 
hardware and furniture. It is likewise the rendezvous and school for 
barbers, whence they disseminate themsel^^s over the whole presidency. 
No sooner has a boat brought to at Mongbir than the deck is crowded 
with a host of knights of the comb and razor, clangorous for employment. 
Present yourself outside the &bin, and your hands are immediately laden 
with a counterfeit Manton or Nock. A glance towards ibe bank shows 
an array of pistolar cmd toasUpg-forks, t^les, work-boxes, and writing* 
desks. 

Afifar as externals Uie imHaUon is credible to the workmen ; but.1 
mufit add, “ caveat emptor;** for, like Pef^ Pindar'a razors^ these wares 
are onjy made ^ to sell.” ^ A few civilian| are located at MJbghtr; and 
.within tbe fox% reside both officers and, men on the invalid and pen- 
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Bton establisbmenta. The hot ftptfng of^ Sha K4an, having a tem- 
pe/attm of ISO^ of Fahrenheit, ie at a shdrt distance inland, the water • 
of which is in great request for a sea voyage, by passengers who choose 
to soppily themselves with a private stock of that soaroest of all commo-* 
dities on shipboard. , 

* I must hasten past the large and ancient city df Fhtna; shrouded in a 
forest of lofty palmyras. As we slowly tracked through the numerous 
boats assembled here for commeidnal purposes, our noses were regaled 
frqm many human corpses floating past, upon which crows aqd vultures, 
both in and outside passengers, were repasting, whilst numerous lean 
and gaunt paria do^ kept an anxtouU look-out on the bank, for the 
chance of a prize being drifted within reach. 

On passing Jftfiir Kh&n’s garden and the city of Patna, the mind 
invciuntarily recurs to the horrible butchery of the unhappy Ellis and 
his companions, victims to the rage of Kasim UHi, who, in revenge for 
his defeat by Major Adams in 1763, and the capture of Monghir, 
ordered a massacre of his European prisoners, amounting to upwards of 
one hundred; a barbarity which was perpetrated by treachery under 
the superintendence of the German mercenary, Sumroo or Somers. 

At a distance of about ten milea from Patna, with which it is connected 
by the civil station of Bankipflaand the suburb of Digah, is thecan- 
tonmdht of Danapflr, a station for European tr 9 op 8 , which we reached 
in six weeks after our departure from Calcutta. In addition to a King’s 
regiment (13th ]ig*ht infantry) there were at this time three regiments of 
native infantry in ffarrison, 

Danapflr is the head^quarters of a division usually commanded by*a 
Brigadier-General. It is a half-batta station, without any redeeming 
points, and by no means a favourite quarter with either the King’s or 
Company’s Army. 

On the fifth day after leaving Danapflr our fleet encountered one of 
those t^fans or hurricanes, which are of frequent occurrence at this 
season, though rarely are they of so terrific a nature as that which we 
experienced. We had sailed with a fresh breeze all the afternoon, and 
late in the evening the fleet was moored on a low sand-bank. Towards 
dusk the wind gradually died awayt and was succeeded hy a stillness 
and oppressive heat which was almost intolerable. About eight o’clock 
it became intensely dark; not a star twinkled in the heavens. The only 
light proceeded from theStraggling range of fires at which the boatmen 
were preparing their meal. Presently a cool damp breeze fluttered 
through the Venetians, for which at the moment we jelt thankful, as a 
relief from the suffocating heat of the evening; then, with the rapidity 
of thought, came a violent gust which raised the sand in a dense mass, 
canying it along with^ solidity almost incredible. Our boat, yialdiug 
to the wind, flew to the full extent of tne ropes by which she wiui 
attached to the shore, heeled over for an instant, and then as suddenly 
righted she broke away from her moorings, and Was rapidly Whiriqd 
into the centre of the streai^. I had undressed myself, and was sitting 
in the-inner cabin: a brother officer, poor H., who was joint occupant of 
the cabin, h^ just lefbme. The shouts of the boatmen from the shore 
*—^he clouJ of sand which alqiost blinded me—^the sudden lurch, and 
consequent crash glass and^ crockery in the outer cabin, Instancy, 
roused me. Bushing on deck to prepare fmr die worst, I gro]^ my 
way to the mast, to >mch 1 clung.. At dtat instant I beard a s^esh aq 
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of some heayy body felling into the wate^ To see was impossible^ even 
tbe plank I stood upon; but t afterwaids entertained UMe doubt that, it 
lytts then that H. leaped overboard. He was probably unaWarb of our 
having drifted ftom the batik, or he pr^entsl the ohanoe of gaining the 
shore by swimming, to remaining to the last by the boat. 

But the most expert'swimmer could not have lived in such a sea as haU 
risen, almost instantaneously, during this strife of the elements. Every 
se^end the wind seemed to tage with increased fury: in the darkness 1 
retained rny grasp of the mast, uncertain whether the boat was drifting, 
or what would be the termination of this awful crisis. By a change*as 
sudden as that which had markld the advent of this storm, the sky was 
now rent with the most dazzling forked lightning, peels of thunder 
rapidly succeeded each other, and the bursting .clouds poured down on 
us a steady and heavy torrent of rain. 

I was speedily recalled to a sense of the necessity for exertion, by a 
shock which warned us that the boat bad grounded. There were at 
present on board only another officer besides myself, with three of our 
servants ; the remainder, with all the boatmen, bad been ashore cook'- 
ing, when the storm burst upon us. 

The obscurity prevented us from ascertaining our position relatively 
with either shore, but in the cdUrse of half an hour, the sky having 
cleared, we found that |hc boat had grounded on a bank at a shdit dis¬ 
tance from the lee shore; taking a rope, I went over-board and secured 
it to a wreck imbedded in the sandt All immediate "danger appearing 
to be at an end, wc were enabled to provide ourselves with dry clothes, 
and to turn oar thoughts to our companions, speculating upon what 
their fate might be. During the night several of them were brought in 
by the natives, who had rescued them from most unenviable situations: 
we were enabled to afford them skelter, for few had fared so well as 
ourselves. 

Daybreak revealed the crippled condition of our fleet. .Of five bud- 
jeroB, one only remained on the opposite side of the river, with a few of 
the country boats. Of the remaining four budjeros, one was lying near 
our own; another had Capsized, and now, with her mast fixed in the 
bed of the river, presenteu to view<only a few feet of the bottom above 
water i of the fifth not a trace was to be seen, she had gone to pieces, 
or sunk soon after drifting. Reports were now brought in of the mis¬ 
sing, who eventually proved to be less numerohs than we had anticipat¬ 
ed. The continued absence of H. confirmed our worst fears ; still, as 
the body had not peen found, we entertained hopes until evening, when 
the people despatched in quest of him itetumed from* an unsuccessful 
search. 

It was then but too certalp that one of the mo^t youthful of our party 
had been taken from us. It is not for mortals to presume to judge of 
fitness or unfitness; if man cannot even know himself, how shall he 
1^1011 the thoughts^ and read the hearts of his fellow men ? NeVertheiess 
the conviction seemed to k>rce itself upon^each of his surviving corn- 
unions, that the absent one was better pr^ared than himself to- stand 
before that tribunal where fill must finally render<fin ficeoufit- 
. The two following days were ocUopie^in refi^ng and im^endeavouiB 
r to recover the debris of ofir property, dint of hauling some of the 
wrecks towards the sfamm, and dicing into others, some frw things were 

reetored to their owners^ titougk in a oonditiion which rendered them 
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almost sfedte stre\fred with infantry and oavalry unf, 

forms and lito|^inti^e^B, kooks and siirgical inatruments, all of >vldch‘ 
might have Wn mistaken fot atiy t^iug bttt what they wel^ 6t had 
been, Ai length, having dduhled ub in Uie refnainibghhatiB, iVe quitted 
the scene of otir disasters, and aided by a stijF breeze, a lew hourd 
brought us to'Gazipdr, the next station for King’s troops, 1 shall 
have an opportunity of speaking qf & subsequent fesidenco it this place. 
I will how merely observe that the view of its precipitous, bank &tla 
scattered tiled houses is auy thing but prepossessing to the Strah^di*j, 
whose eye in vain seeks >ot the rose, gardens for ^hich Gaisipdt Is 
famed^ 

Our stay was not protracted, for our experience of the cotnfotts of 
travelling on the Ganges was so matured, that we felt it superDuous to 
interpose any unnecessary delays in reaching our destination. We weffe 
favoured with as many opportunities of petmeting our knowledge of'thd 
perils of the river, as the most curious in these matters could possibly 
desire. A constant succession of storms, sometimes two or three oc¬ 
curring during the twenty-four hours, impeded our progress by day, and 
roused us from sleep by night. 

Benares, or Kasht, the holy city, ag^seen from the river, has a Strik¬ 
ing appearance, with its numerfius gh^ts, sonie blackened willi time. 
Others, new and white, glittering in the sun, its lofty and graceful minarets 

towering above the closely-packed houses, and its numerous Hindil 
temples sprinkled along the bank. Pansilis and bhaulias are gliding 
up and down the stream, throngs of persons people the gh^ts, som^' 
idling and talking, the greater part standing breast-deep in the river, 
cleansing their bodies Or their garments, and an unbroken string of 
females, with brass or earthen vessels supported on the hip or poised on 
the head, are ascending and descending for a supply of the sacred 
stream, A little in advance on the opposite side we passed Rdmnuggur, 
the residence of the ttkjah of Benares, and the following day reached 
Chunagur, a fort situated upon a rocky eminence rising abruptly from 
the river. Here, and at Ullahabad, native slate prisoners are k^t in 
durance vile; amongst others, DUrjun S&l, the BhurtpUr usurper. There 
is likewise in both fortresses an ample suite of solitary cells for less 
distinguished offenders, whose misconstruction of the articles of war, or 
non-appreciation of the ^cellence of military discipline may have en¬ 
tailed on them a temporaryibut compulsory seclusion from society And 
professional avocations. In 'Addition to some European and ndlivc 
invalids and pensioners, a sm^Jl detachment of infanti^ from the neigh¬ 
bouring cantonments of MirzapUr or Secrole constitutes the garrison of 
Chunkgur. « 

The fortresslof tJllahttbad, at the coniluenGe of the Ganges and JUnina^ 
is the strong-hold and magazine of the upper provinces. In this det^' 
plain it has an imposing appearance, particularly tow^de the lahd-sMe, 
where it is regularly fortified. In thp dry season the Water is sb low 
that it la accessible on the #iver side from numerous aand-banks, th^ 
favourite haunts of legions of ^ligators. It is curious Jk) observe here 
the meetiiigiof twt streams i the Waters of (he Jumna are blue, 
whilst thdse of the ^kiiges ^ yellowish broWn br clayey hUe* 

The lonUdr roltii bn iinjpetUoUsfy between si^^p hdfiks, whilst the litter 
creeps lazUy ovet edhd*b^nks which risei gruduglly irein the WateK 
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Adverse winds and the ihcreased strength of the current, for some 
diiiafbce b^ore reaching tliidhabad, dehyed our progress considerably; 
at length we got out of hearing of the hiorning and evening gun of the 
Fort, and thirte^ days after reachfed Khni^r, completing our journey 
from Calcutta in the space of eighty-nine days, including seven days of 
stoppages. ‘ ' 

According to the Post-Office regulations the esUmated distance by 
land from Calcutta to Kftnpdr is six* hundred and forty-three miles ; 
add to this one-third of the whole distance for the tortuous windings^of 
the river, at a season when the water is at its lowest, and one hundred 
miles in excess for the detour titrough the S&ndurbunds: this will give 
about nine hundred and fifty miles as the distance we had accomplished 
in eighty-nine days, and we were considered to have made a quick pas¬ 
sage. The tediousness of this mode of travelling will be manifest, on 
reflecting that the voyage of thirteen thousand miles, from the LandV 
£nd to Bengal, is now frequently made in ninety days by sailing 
vessels. 

Kfinpftr, seen from any point of view, is as unpicturesque a place as 
the eye can rest upon: it is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
which, for some miles before reaching the cantonment, is lined by in¬ 
significant houses, or a bazaar**of hots. The bank is steep, and of 
ku'nkur^ a conglomerated flinty gravel, unproductive of a blade of grass, 
for which latter commodity the grass-cutters are compelled to resort to 
the territory of the King of Oude, on the opposite side of the river. 
To the arid nature of the ground may be attributed, in some measure, 
1%e intolerable heat experienced at Kfinpftr: the compact mass under 
the influence of the mid-day sun becomes like a heated rock, and parts 
with but little of its caloric during the short and oppressively close 
nights which succeed to the broiling horrors of the day. 

The station of Kflnpfir, measured from'Juhajmao, at the S.E. ex¬ 
tremity, to Nuw4bgunj, at its N.W. limit, comprises a space of nearly 
six miles, an extent which, with the excessive heat and the straggling 
disposition of the different quarters, would seem to be no inconsiderable 
drawback to social enjoyment and conviviality. 

These causes do operate to the prejudice of the most pleasing descrip¬ 
tion qf society, namely-, the frequent intercourse of the few, whose 
congeniality of mind and pursuits teaches them to substitute rational 
conversation and unaffected cordiality for ^ostentatious dullness and 
frigid ceremony; but in every species piiblic entertainment, Kfinpur 
has always held a distinguished place, at^d latterly, in its palmy days, 
has perhaps eclipsed Mirut, the metrojlblis of the upper provinces. 
In races and theatricals, in fancy balls and in race balls, in musical 
parties, in the display of^ equipages, and i^ femafe beauty, the 
contest between the rival stations was long carried on with vary¬ 
ing but undecided success; though for match-making and match¬ 
breaking Kfinpftr might be taken for choice, or ** ftave the 
call,*’ as they say. At lengthy however, a glorious succession of 
incidents, such as in an English jouraal would be introduced by 
an allusion to Doctor’s Commons,*’ mi “ employment for gentle¬ 
men of the loogi'Tobe,** gave to Kfiop^r an enviable ana delightful 
. notoriety, which infficted a death-blow^ the pretefnaions of its rival.^ 

From Nuw&bgunj, chiefly the residence of the civilians, and the site 
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of the KutcbenUr* the mun-road is most uninterestipg. On nearing 
the infantry lines it branches off in three directions^ one road running 
near the banh of the riveri^ a second skirting the range of barracks 
occupied by the regiment oiEuropean In&ntryy and the third crossing 
the grand parade, whic^ is danked to the westward by the huts of the 
Native Infantry regiments, and these a^atn are backed by the town of 
Khnpdn The last two named roads unite near the theatro and ass^* 
bly rooms, previous to reaching the course or public drive,~a Inroad 
avSnue, lined on either side with trees, and bounded, according to the 
season, by a dusty plain or a swamp. Jit the extremity of the course 
stand the riding-school and the Horse-Artillery lines: beyond these, 
to the left or rear, are situated the- stables and barracks of the Sling’s 
Cavalry, (Dragoons or Lancers), and on the right and somewhat more 
distant, are the lines of the Native Cavalry. 

The Foot-Artillery are placed in a more central situation between the 
Cavalry and Infantry cantonments. 

The old race-course is in front of the Native Cavalry lines, and the 
new one still farther in advance. 

KAnpdr, with its large European community of civilians, military, 
and merchants, is still, or was two^ears ego, without a churcht, although 
the station has always been provided with two chaplains, one of whom 
addressed his congregation in a bungalo]; in tliS infantry lines, appro¬ 
priated to that purpose, whilst the other assembled his flock in the 
riding-school, where the floor was so damp and the diminutive windows 
which ventilated it were so high, that it would have been equally desiib 

able and appropriate for every one to have attended on horseback. 

The military force assembled at KAnpflr consists of one regiment of 
European and one of native cavalry; one regiment of European and 
three or four of native infantry ; two troops of liorse-artillery, and ten 
companies of foot-artillery. This large force, with a proportionate staff, 
is ill-bestowed at a station so far removed from our frontier. The 
inconvenience of making Kanpflr the head-quarters in the uppr pro¬ 
vinces of the Quartermaster-Generars, the Commisaariat, and the Ord¬ 
nance Departments, would be appai;ent in the event of any military 
operations upon, or in advance ••ot the Sutluj, or of any disturbances 
arising in the peninsula of India, if it became necessary to employ*there 
any portion of the Bengal wmy. It may be expected that, ere long, a 
transfer will be made to Arra^ r perhaps a more eligible PosUe 
formed in a direction still fSrther westward, towards Firoxpflr Iftd 

Lfidhiana. • ^ * 14 

The barracks for the Kinf s infantry here are built upon a dry and 

rather elevated ftpot,and consist of parallel ranges of thatched buildings, 
each capable of accommodating a comparfy, the intervening space!^ 
affording a private parade.# On the west the barracks are skirted by 
the main rt)ad; and to the east, or looking towards the river, la that 
spot consecrat^ to duty rather than to pleasure—I mean the parade- 
^ ___-- —— -- 

J Ss^blfom?leftfe#the GcXnrneat, urged by the ^tgy, ^"5“^ 
to berth itself ii this matter, aad hsi, I believe, at length promised 
chuoih-buildteg ftmd in'sttpplyu:^ th|s shsmetel defirtoocy m so important a 

btation. 

I A thatched house. 
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which i$ of pptpple s^ze for 9 , sip^t# regime!^ to pot in pn^ctice 
ftU or mj of ihe delightful stodictf submitted to the afctontion of com- 
maudiug officers by the tactioiap^ of the Horto^Quards, Thp main- 
guard is at the northern extremity of the t*pper parade-ground. The 
officers' guard-room6«might4 I think, for filuTi heat, apd general dis¬ 
comfort, confidently challenge his Britannic Majesty’s possessions to 
jfind their equal. Ttie houses adjaoept to the parade ana mess-house 
artF rented by the pfficers at rather an aitorbitant rate compared with 
other cantonments. 

Kfinpfir was, until recently, the nearest statioP to Calcutta at which 
King’s troops receive fqll tentage*. When in the receipt of fbil or half 
tentage, ofl^eers have to furnish themselves with quarters, as they are 
upon iield*aUowances, and expected to be in possession of tents. When 
not in the receipt of tentage, Qovemment either provides them with 
barracks, as at Buramphr and Fort William; or, as in Ihe case of mar¬ 
ried officers at Chinsura, grants them lodging-money according to their 
rank-—of which last arrangement it may suffice to say, that it is far 
more agreeable to field-officers than to subalterns. 

The houses here and throughout the upper provinces areHha|ch^d> 
and consist of merely a ground-floor. The thatched roof is found to 
afford the best defence against the rays of the sun. The hospital is 
distant about three quarters of a mile from the barracks; and the burial 
ground for the soldiers is double that distance in an opposite direction. 
The road to it, lying through a bazaar rife with noxious vapours and 
yitolerable stench was, in the hot and rainy seasons, daily traversed by 
many who considered their lot little better than that of their comrade 
who was spared the annoyance of returning. 

parades ip India commonly take place soon after daybreak, or, if in 
the evening, towards sunset. During the summer season the heat of 
the sun afler eight a.m. is so intense as to render exposure, particularly 
under arms, highly inexpedient; even guards are permitted to divest 
themselves of their accoutrements between the hours of eight and four. 
In the upper provipcea, and during the winter months, 1 have seen 
parades iormed for field-exercise at eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
without prejudice to the health of the troops ; and at all seasons of the 
year <some few mep ipay be observed engaged at rackets and other 
violent out-door exercise. | know not whetl^ at Madras, exposure to 
todays of thp sun is attended with less Refill consequences than in 
BH^al, but certainly amongst the mefn hPose who seemed most partial 
to out-door amusements or who entertaimd the least apprehension from 
exposure, were such as had volunteered 0oxa regiments leayjng the 
Madras presidency. „ 

A dis^ipguished officer, possessing copaideraLble experience of Indian 
service; Wm had the temporary command of the forces in BCitgal, was 
of Opinion that a close confinement |;o barracks during the fhc 

day operated more pemidously upon the soldier than moderate exposure, 
inasmuch as the former had a tendency depress the spirits and para- 
lixe the enermes of the men. In i^|iort of this theory an order 

af^ieared in the year 163b, discountiNilneing the restrict^s by which 
- -- -------:-^-—---^ 

* By an order published in JaSliaryf fUU tentage is granted to the King’s 
troops quartered at Hosarvibagh, GazipClr, and DanapSr. 
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commanding-officers of King’a redipeDts ^are wont to keep t^^ flocks 
frpm wandering during the noonday bea|, Perhaps there inay appear 
some (nounds for the opinion on which this otdep was based. In 
India the private soldier has no occupation in barracks* One servant 
cooks hia meals for him, another sweeps his roqmi a third shaves him; 

S fourth blacks his boots; if on guard, his bedding and nifeals are 
brought by a servant; he does not, even in all cases, clean his own 
arms and appointments. How*on earth is he to kill time, and*get 
Aj'ough the day ? True, there is a library for him to frequent, hut to 
enjoy his visits there it seems desirable that he phould be able to read. 
Thus the hours must hang heavily cnou^b upon his hands in a barrack- 
room ; and it can scarcely be a matter of surprise if, while panting with 
heat and thirst, be brood over the miseries of a climate which sensibly 
iinpaim his constitution, and debars him from the eaercise and recreation 
to which he has been accustomed from his youth; or, if reflecting upqn 
the distance which separates him front his nriaUves, and the numerous 
chances against his living to complete the long period of banishment 
for which he is exiled from bis native t»unfry, he should become listless 
and careless in the performance of his duties. To cotnbat or guard 
against falling into this state of despondency there seem to be but two 
resources—intoxication ai^ bodily activity. If, in encouraging the 
latter, with a view to banish thought, it was hoped to obviate the other 
alternative, the scheme was entitl^ to a certain measure of approbation. 
Still, with all deference to so high an authority I must hold the opinion 
that| in so far as regards the health of the European troops, nothing is 
BO much to be dreaded as exposure during the heat of the day. Tl^e 
remedial measure suggested appears to have reference more to the minds 
than the bodies of tiie soldiers, and however much couflnement to bar¬ 
racks may impair tlieir morflie, it is nevertheless the best preservative of 
health. 

Amidst all the disagreeables of heat, sickness, dust, and scandal,—^in 
which latter commodities Kdnpdr may compete with the world,—excite¬ 
ment was not wanting to occupy the thoughts of the community and to 
save them from the necessity of feasting upon discontent. Assemblies 
were held every fortnight; an«mat<ur play was occasionally got up; a 
few determined sons and daughters of harmony established pesiudical 
reunions to discourse most eloquent music; and the j'otaries of whist 
assembled in great force,* teiee a week, the members finding house-room 
and entertainment each in\iAtiMl«rn. On these last occasions opera¬ 
tions commenced .at the car^tahles at noon, and we^jp carried on with¬ 
out interruption* until sunse^ when bugmesand horses were in requi¬ 
sition for the evening drive or ride. Returning thence, dinner w«s 
ready to satis^ the hupgry or provoke the.appetite of such, as languid 
from the fatigues of the day tmd the effects of climate, felt a ve»y 
loathing at the thoughtWif eating. The membets of the latter class— 
the mori? numerous during the oppressive summer Meat of India—are 
not, however, the less able qp wiilin^than the most valiant trenchermen 
to perform their part in gulpinw down oceans of iced 141 shrOb (claret) 
or wUayuii fani fso^-wate^ A cup. of coffee dismissed the party to 
•the card-takes, where each ^suroed the countenance adapted to his 
present mreurostandes. That dark-looking gentleman, with the bold* 
confident bearing, is evidently enjoying a run of good cards, if ^ may 
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judge from hia c<>unteUBnce-^-the habitually comic expreation of which 
la heightened by the temjporary contortion of one corner of his mouth, 
from which the stomp or a genuine mUnilla protrudes. His .partner 
aeetns equally contented : his compressed Ups being embellished with a 
similar qrnament, whilst an awfully Stiff glass of brandy-pftni stands on 
a tip&i by his side. The profuse perspiration on the fat hce of one of 
tbetr antagonists, who continually loc^s On impatiently at the ^nkah, 
sudiciently attests a losing game; whilst the same feelings are betraye^ 
in his partner by a nervous excitement and the moat rigid attentioi; to 
his game. At the next table ^hold that shrivelled koi-haiy with the 
copper*coloured phiz and merry twinkling eyes. The mere pleasure of 

e ng shorts, with the luxury of a good chillvm, are ample amends to 
or the rupees which are rapidly oozing out of his well-filled pockets. 
His partner is a staid quiet-looking man, with his scanty white hair 
brushed down over his forehead, and, if I can read his countenance, he 
is consoling himself for his present bad fortune by the reflection that he 
has booked forty chicks* on the right side before dinner. 

But now midnight is proclaimed;—the last rubbers are completed, 
tablets are produced and entries made—memoranda exchanged, and all 
parties rouse themselves for the.wind-up. Stepping into an adjoining 
room, which seems a paradise for cboln^s, behold the supper-table 
adorned with a coupUfof cases of sardines, a chicken salad, a pile of 
anchovy toast, and a red hot devil, such as the palate of the most inve¬ 
terate curry eater could alone tolerate. These, and the draughts with 
which they are washed down are dispatched with the expedition of men 
who wish to court sleep for a few hours, ere the unwelcome notes of the 
parade-bugle remind them of the inevitable misery of donning a shell- 
jacket over a body smarting with prickly heat. 

Barbarossa. 

[To be continaed.] 


Errata in the 

1st Part of the preceding Article, in the March 

Journal. 

Number of the 

VKQJt 

LIMB 

VOIt 

RKA.D 

^ 305 

• d 

• Landheads * 

Sandheads 

306 

• 49 

• basso cantate • 

basso cantanie 

308 

• 14 

• gold mohis. . 

gold mobur 
Brevet Captain 

7 7 

44 

• Obtain • 

310 

• 45 

• pr^ssnitg . 

• Utteu ^ • 

possessing 

313 

« » 23 

uttur 

314 

. 20 

. ZuUoh , 

Tulloh 


* Contiacted from chtcAeen, a corruption of zuqmn, here used to denote the sum 
f four tupeea, although there is no com of tliat value in circulation in B^gal. 
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“ Now then,” exclaimed several members of the club, after their usual 
repast, ** we shall have the myrffcery of JoIly^s ghost solved,” • 

^ ** All in good time, gentlemen,” said he, spreading his memorandums 
on the table; “ all in good lime, and you shall know everything.” 

** Well, I'm blow'd if it arn^t beat%)e out and out/* said Starnboarcll 
in an under tone, “ how a dead bo^y, without any brains, could make sail 
artev a fellow in that fashion.” 

” Why, that is the very head and front of his offending/* observed 
Buffstick; if the body had had any brains he would have laid still like 
a quiet and decent corpse, and not have gone to make a fool of himself 
merely for the fun of frightening others.” 

“ It was a d—d oncivil thing, at all events,” rejoined Starnboard; 

the Lord keep me clear of all speerits—” 

“Except rum,” said Harry Helm; but silence being ordered, the 
marine officer proceeded with Uie * 


CONTINUATION OF THE BIOGRAPHY OF BERTRAM JOLLY, ESQ. R.M, 


“ My last left me,” said the narrator, “ insensible at the door of the 
stable, with a pair of bloody arms round my neck—my present findsime 
recovering my reason, as I laid stretched on a bed of dry plantain leaves 
in a small hut of rude construction, but cool and shady, and by my side 
on the ground stood a calabash of milk, I had awoke from sleep, and 
at first could not collect my scattered senses; but finding myself ex¬ 
tremely weak, I lay perfectly still, and soon afterwards became aware 
that a negro was close to the building, by hearing him hold converse 
with himself 


* Haugh boy! dis neber do/ said he, * whar for leab me here by 
my mesef to tent da piccaninny bqpkra—go for dead bum-by—sodger, 
come, wherra me head den ? *Tick em on a pole in de bush foi^umbee, 
no good dat,' 

“ Dim recollections •£ the past floated like shadows before my mind; 
and from the observatioxiV f tt^sJi egro I was induced to believe that I 
was not a free agent. A perspiration was rushing out at every 

pore—my head, was dizzy, \md I experienced a ^eat thirst, which I 
endeavoured to allay by swallowing all the milk, and having again 
covered mysdf over, remained quite quiet; and the stillness of the place 
was only broken by tfie murmurings of the negro, and his humming 
over some ditty, apparently like the school-boy * whistling aloud to bear 
his couaege up,* till at length he,broke forth into the following ballad; 


** * Biickra lyati cum ober da sea-— 

Ky, boy, ^ar«e da wind blow *trong— 

At a coast # Jinny he catchee for we; 

And we sail away for eber so long. 

' “ ‘ Garamity, wliar for demmigger makee me wait? But nem mind*, 
Ian liltlee longer. \ 
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< At last we M^to Bajian* ahore— 

Ky, boy, nearee da wind blow high— 

Aixd we gee coagt o’ Jinny not neber no moze; 

But him ’cotchman gie us fish ha’ one eye f * 

“ * Ky, me no like dis—not hear nobody pealj but mesef! Wherra 
4em boys for, for wincAable army ob liberate-^ey inarch! haugh! 
Giuamity, pose em run away, leab me here—^whar for me feared ? 

, ^ De dam oberseer, he makee me woric— 

Ky, hoy,1iearee da wind fiy quick 
He callee me tief and a blackymoor Turk; 

And he gie fu^ fum wid a bamboo tick, 

* One day to de boiling-house he come— 

Ky, boy, hearee da wind blow low— 

And ho swoar he gib us all fum fum, 

Spose more harder we workee 1 No ? 

* Den from de juice he take one drop— 

Ky, boy, hearee da wind him fall—- 
And into de copper he slily pop; 

And nobody see him, not neber at all. 

‘ Haugh, haugh, dat good fun for we—haugh, haugh, haugh ! 

** ‘ Into de copper he^lily pop ; 

And nobody see him, not ne^er at all. 

**' < Pey say dam nigger push him in—- 
Ky, boy, hearee da wind and ruin— 

And wc boil him dere, fies, bouc, and skin 
And he neber ^e we fum fum again.* 

^ * Haugh, neber see de day for gie fum fum again, now me fiee 
man. Tan you please, spose me look at him prisoner/ and I could 
hear him advance towards the hut. Stretching myself out on iny back, 
with my arms stiff by my side, my eyes staring wide open, and holding 
in my breath, I awaited his approach. He was a little old man, totally 
destitute of clothing, except the cloth around his loins, and a tattered 
blue waistcoat with a scarlet collar, over which were his rough leather 
cross-belts, sustaining his bayonet and cartouche-box. He trailed his 
musket in his hand ; and though without a hat, he had contrived to slick 
what Sam called * acock egg’ in hiaVoolly hair, lie looked at me with 
much earnestness for a minute or two, and then mournfully uttered,— 

“ ‘ Da poor buckra gone dead for true, and Sagipson be all alone—oh !’ 
and he shuddered, ‘ Prhaps him Jumbee sal lyintme and wharme do— 
oh! wharra for you look at poor nigg€f*®wira fashion—no V 
“ I continued mctionless, yet he did nejudare come nigher to”me; 
but US if to try whether I was really dead or not, he slowly raised the 
butt of his musket to his shoulder, and gradually brouglit the muzzle 
point-blank at my breast. Had I moved, it is probable he would have 
Bred through trepidation. It was, however, as I had conjectured, only 
an experiment; and though you may naturally'suppose that it^required 
considerable presence of mind to remain quiet, yet I considered it the 
safest plan to do so, and this time I was rigbt. 

‘ Poor buckra for dead,* said he, mcSjrdfully, ‘ and now me go for 
find me comrade, Missee Juno.” • ^ 

, The negro pronunciation of Barbadian^ * • 

+ Fish W one eye/' is half a red herving-^the fish being split down the back— 
it is a common toim among the negroes to excess a niggardly person. 
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He was moving away, but tuddenl/ turned bade again ; and had I 
in the slightest degree ahered zny position, 1 should probably have been 
deteoted. ^ 

** *Tan littlee bit, %ou*piease, Misser daddy Sampwnr—no go away 
j for leab young gentleman wid he eye open, for see Jumbee,’ and he 
approach^ by slow steps, as I supposed, to close my eyes; but no 
sooner had he reached my feeUtban I gradually raised myself nij^right, 
still keeping my eyes Axed upon him. What urged me to do this I 
do not know—it was partly a love of fun, and partly with the hope of 
driving the old fellow off; and in theJatter I succeeded, fmr he yelled 
out, dropped his musket, and rushed towards the doorway, through 
which he was making his escape headlong, when his progress was 
violently arrested, and he was thrown back into the middle of the hut, 
where he lay kicking and sprawling and screaming. A strange uncouth 
figure, whose features and naked body were striped aome^hiag similar to 
a clown’s at a fair, entered, and quietly folding his arms, leaned against 
one of the uprights of the building. It was a red Indian, in his war 
paint, and he was speedily followed by several soldiers, who immediately 
secured the terrihed negro; and 1 was very higlily gratified to see 
accompanying them my servarTt Saw. The poor fellow was delighted 
beyond measure—he threw hTimself by my side, took my hand, and 
pressed it between bis own, and fairly sobbdll with emotion,—* Tank 
Garamity,’ said he, *me hab de felicity to find my massa—wharra 
for dem nigger take you?—dere him, massa gobernor fret him gizzem 
out for tink you go dead—de heart for me crack wid glad spose catohee 
you again, haugh, boy,* and he turned to the Indian. 

“ * I am very pleaseil we have discovered you, Sir,* said the serjeant 
of the party, in whom I recognised the individual that had been sent 
with me to the plantation* for a conveyance for Captain Grant ‘ We 
have had some trouble to do it; but Eagleclaw got at last upon the 
right trail, and we followed it up as speedily as possible. How do 
you find yourself?’ 

“ I should scarcely know/’ answered I, “ that there had been any¬ 
thing the matter with me but from i^iy attenuated body, and the excessive 
weakness I feel. Hut tell me, serjeant, where am 1, and how came I 
here—what has happened since ?—oh, God, I remember it noWy’^andthe 
thoughts of the murdcrod^an almost overpowered my reason. 

“ ‘ I have no time to enter i^ explanation now. Sir,’ returned the 
serjeiint; ^ that black fello^^ias companions somewhere in the bush, 
and they will bf here before long to look after hinf^we must post the 
men, and try to trap them all.' 

** But you Vill not leave me in this condition, and alone, serjeant?” 
remonstrated I; it ft not possible for me to defend myself—you will 
at least leave ^ 

‘ said Sam; * me slop wid me massa—^neber teidb me 

massa more noder time.’ 

“ * You must go with Uff the present, Sam/ replied the seijeant; 
‘‘your master will no| be lefT entirely alone. Ifogleclaw will remain 
. with him—won’t you, John V An expressive grunt was the answer. 

take care of* you, Sir,** continued the serjeant, addressing lae;^ 
**and now, my lads/ turning to%is party, ‘ brin^ Uiat fellow along, and 
if he makes the least noise, put f bay'net through him/ 

t p 9 
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“ In 8 few tniautes the soldiers departed with their prisoner, whose 
terror was extreme, leaving the red Indian with me, still leaning with 
his arms folded^ross his breast. As soon as the hut was clear he ga\^ 
a slight glanceround, and then coming to*my side, he laid down his 
rifle and covered it with plantain leaves. Having done this, he crouched* 
himself up near my head, in an attitude which brought his ears down on a 
level,with, and between his knees, and then he motioned to me to cover 
His body with plantain leaves, which 1 did, leaving nothing visible 
except his dark but fierce eyes. This arrangement had not been made 
many minutes when we heard a fpmale voice at a short distance, calling 
out, *Saam8on, Saamson,* several times, to which the captive negro 
answered (as I suppose compelled by the serjeant), ‘ Me for here, 
aunty—me for here/ 

** * Garamighty, why you no peak den for tella me/ returned the 
negress ; for that she was one of the African race 1 could readily know 
by her dialect, A noise and bustle outside of the hut gave notice of 
her near approach, and again we heard her. * Ky, Saamson, vvhar for 
you leab your post, eh V She peeped in at the entrance, and uttered in 
an under tone, ‘ Buckra for want me?—poor boy, dem blaack-hearted 
nigger for take him away ! Saamsran, why you no peak a me ! Saamson !’ 
She listened a minute or two, as if in^alarm, and then added, ‘Gar¬ 
amighty whar dis ?—he Meber peak—why you no peak, you old fool V 
She entered the hut, and looked round, wiiilst I pretended to be sleep¬ 
ing. ‘ He neber nut here dat Saamson,’ said she in a Imlf whisper, and 
then continued in a voice of kindness, ‘ and de buckra boy no fur wake 
—dat good, spose him breat saftly/ She came to me on the opposite 
side to that on which the Indian had coiled himself, and laying her hand 
gently upon mine, ahe felt the moisture on my skin, ‘ Tarik »Gai- 
amighty,* uttered she in a low but fervent tiyne, as slie spread the dry 
leaves over me. * Mus cober'em up close, now him dehel leber gone/ 
She pulled the screen from the Indian, who sprang upright, whilst the 
old woman shrieked out, ‘ Him debil feber dcre ! Garamighty help poor 
nigger!’ and she threw herself flat upon her face. My friend the ser¬ 
jeant entered, and having raised up, recognised an old acquaintance. 
Sam also came running in, having been apprised by the prisoner that 
the individual was his own mother. There is, perhaps, no class of 
persons in existence that pay more deference age than the negroes; 
and this feeling is greatly neightened tp ties of parentage or other 
relationship is added to advanced yew^ffSam approached his mother 
with great respect,^ and mutual explanations were entered ipto ; and as 

party of Eagleclaw's tribe arrived, a rude sort of palanquin was imme¬ 
diately prepared, upon which I was laid, and, accompanied by Sam and 
his mother, was carried to the nearest plantatioh, a distance of about 
three leagues. I shall embrace the interval o^mjyjourney to clear up 
the mystery in which my situation was involved*; to 'd\i.>yhit h I must 
go back to the period when I discovered the body of the murdeieU white 
man in the kitchen of the house I had Entered when despatched to 
obtain a conveyance for Captain Grant ^ 

** It appeared that the serjeant had followed closer upon my track 
than I was aware, and I had filled up sotfle time in putting up my horse 
and examining the pretnises, and the stfjeant, instead of ascending tlie 
flight of steps in front of the building, bad entered the door into the 
stores upon the ground floor, which ^mmunicated with the kitchen by 
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means of a ladder or stairs, terminating^n a trap«door at the top, and 
upon which the corpse was lying. On hearing my shouts, the serjeant 
hud replied from one of the closets or divisions of the store, and Hence 
^proceeded the sounds which, in the fevered state of my mind, I imagined 
•were issuing from the breas^of the dead man. The serjeant hastily 
mounted the ascent to the and raising the trap^^oor, threw 

tiie mutilated body at my feet, a% I ha^b^se described; he then clam* 
bered up himself, and it was his foot^ps^that alarmed me—it was be 
that pursued me to the stables, and, as you may now surmise, it was his 
arms that were thrown over my shoulders to arrest my flight. 

** And so there was no ghost, after all," said Hatchitt; “ your raw^ 

head and bloody-bones has turned out simply to be a serjeant and a 

corpse. Now, that is what I call provoking I However, no matter— 

more of that hereafter. I've got a real ghost for you, when my turn 

comes." A general laugh fallowed this announcement, after which Mr, 

Jolly continued: — 

« 

“ Finding me utterly insensible, the serjeant conveyed me to the over¬ 
seer’s room, and mounting my horse, rode back to the General with the 
information of what had occurred—that meeting a party of men carry¬ 
ing Captain Grant, he returned witli#lhem, but I was gone, and not a 
single trace could be discovered relative to my departure. From Sam’s 
old mother, however, I subsequently learned that some of the retreating 
negroes had arrived during the absence of the serjeant, and they had 
made me prisoner, under the hope that I might, when recovered, act as 
a sort of hostage for their safety, and if I died, of course nothing wcvild 
be known about it. 


“ In a little retired nook attached to the next estate lived Sampson and 
Jmio, two old creatures past tjie day of labour, who were permitted to 

cultivate a bit of garden for themselves, so as to require but little assist¬ 
ance from the manager—they were slaves who had lived many years 
upon the estate, and to wlioni declining life had brought a sort of eman¬ 
cipation from compulsory toil. Tlie negroes in their retreat passed close 
to the hut where Juno was preparing her lonely meal (for Sampson, old 
as he was, ha<l joined the revolierj), and they halted for a short lime, 
that she m%;ht ascertain whether there was any probability of my 
recovery, as great weight is attached to the medical opinion of ttie aged* 
Tlie moment she behel(^me she rated them soundly for conveying me 
away, and besought them\p let me remain with her; but finding entrea¬ 
ties and threats unavailing,^e'^^termined to go with them and become 
my nurse. This was precisely what they wanted; i^, retreating deeply 
into the bush, a temporary hut was constructed in a spot which perhaps 
had never before been visited, and the chances were greatly in favour 
that it would still be fioncealeU from all but the prying eyes of the 
Indians. And this was^the fact; for had not one of Eagleclaw’s tribe 

communicated it to his chief, who reported it 
to the post-holder, and from thence it was forwarded to the Governor, 
no party could have possiljly traced out tk^ obscurity in which I was 
placed. Samson had joined his old companion Juno—being appointed 
guardian of my person—and I have reason to believe tliat both ac¬ 
quitted themselves-with great?humanity and attenUon. Indeed, to Juno 
1 might consider myself indebted for existence, as she had travelled 
many weary miles every day to procure me milk and other necessaries 
which it was impossible to Obtaii in the place where we were* 
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A wedc had elapsed sinJe my capture, and I once more was 
expended on a comfortable bed at plantation L . - » where, by the kind- 

ness and assiduity of the worthy host, I hourly gained strength. * Sam 
told me all the news—the revolt liad been stayed, but was .not yet 
crushed. Philip Augustus iiad been tried and executed, notwithstanding 
the internal struggles of Sir Edward to save him. Captain Haba* 
kuk and Captain C^vid had bo&h been Jaken and; shared a similar fate, 
and tAeir h€^8 bad been struck off and elevated on po{e» in different 
parts of the colony, as were also some of the minor actors in the insui- 
rection. Captain Grant had bee||> conveyed to his residence in the town, 
where he still remained in a precarious state from his wound; and 
lastly, his Excellency the Governor was labouring under severe indispo¬ 
sition, brought on by excitement md over*>activuy.< The murdered white 
man was tlto overseer of the estate, who bad rendered himself obnoxious 
to the slaves by his tyrannical disposition; and when they rose, knowing 
that he had no mercy to expect, he defended his life with desperation; 
but at length, overpowered by numbers,^ he retreated to the kitchen, 
where a finish was put to the scene of butchery. 

“ It was some time before I recovered strength to stand any fatigue; 
but my desire to get to the town was so powerful that 1 at last prevailed 
upon the doctor to let me return, and the gig was prepared for the pur¬ 
pose. In the cool of the morning Sam drove off, delighted at the thought 
of onee again getting to Government House. About noon I felt ex¬ 
tremely weak for want of refreshment; the sun was darting down the 
ustensity of his burning rays—the breeze had entirely died away, and 
the mosquitoes were swarming about us in myriads. * We must try 
and get shelter somewhere, Sam,^ said I —*■ what building is that upon 
ourbft?' 

‘ Danra plantation D-replied Sam ;‘‘but no good for go dere, 

Saop. Massa see em pole tick in a corner bum-by^Em bad nigger 
lib derewmanager cruel too much—but top at de nex you please/ 

To thia i assented ; and a» the heat of the sun had become almost 
msupporfeable, it was with real pleasure that 1 saw him turn in under an 
avenue of superb cabbage-trees tow^yds a handsome building erected in 
a superior style to any of those whicli I liad yet seen. Th# gate to the 
court b^ore the house was promptly thrown open by a stout negro lad, 
and we drove up to a noble flight of steps and^ighted. 1 was not sur¬ 
prised that nobody appeared to invite n]e^ip,| ftS^ had previously told 
me the nsanager and the overseers woumw^ tiie field; but I certainly 
was startled on entering the great hall to ahe a range qf tables set out 
with a plenteous repast, and surrounded by armed negroes, who were 
ragttitng tbeoiselyea with the good cheer. I was about to retreat, but 
was inMantly made sensible of the impossibility of doing so by observing 
a couple of stout negroes wiith cutlasses and pist gla close behind me—I 
was again a prisoner. 

« We bery glad see you, Saasr,’ exelmmed the negro, who ap¬ 
peared to be the chief. He. «7aB a young max^of Herculean proportions, 
well drettsed in a seadet himUtig-j^ket, the collar of which was covered 
witii ft ftir waistcoat^ boek-skiw breeches top/boots with enormous 
spurs. It pair of silver epattiettos on hiftriloulders^ and rounds his waist 
Was ft bvoftd bek, to which was i^psndadthe heavy sword of a dragoon ; 
an. immenae cocked hat, neaiiy coveret^hh fearer, completed his cos¬ 
tume. , * We bery gkuk Bur see you^ sfttd he, VisiDg from his seat. 
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and bowing with studied grace. ‘ You nJ for remember me in England 
(^re, when me groom for my massa, Misser H —son^ and go for see de 
dmiral, who be broder to him Gobernor—no V 
** i in^mediately recognised the man, and also called to mind that i 
Jiad been obliged on one or two occasions to repress a manifestation o£ 
insolence. 

“ ‘ Well, Saar, you know me I perceive—I go to EngJand a slave-— 
when me in England me free man—de white lady, de pretty gal diI*took 
k-riid on James—de genlemen aax me inassa leab me for serbant—he 
say, No—^Jamss go back to him own country and be mancipate/* I 
love my maasa, Misser H —son,—he^good for we—gie'plennjr ^cry 
ling, but he die on de passage-—die suddenly; and when me lam in 
de coJloly dey take me for slabe, and ’cause I peak me mind dey send 
me for work in de field—me neber hab work in de field before—me 
ncber know how—and den dey caa me genleman, and, flog me—aye#' 
and his limbs shook with rage—‘ dey flog me for neber do dat whieh 
me know noting about—bery good dat, no V and he tried to laugh, but 
it was more like the growl of the tiger^ his strong breath forcing itself 
through his nostrils, as that animal is accustomed to do when displeased. 

“ ‘ What benefit do you expect,’^responded I, ‘ from your present 
proceedings?—the troops canflot be far distant'—there was a move¬ 
ment amongst the other negroes, but he never changed—‘ and if you 
are not tired of your life you will quickly retreat from this, and make 
the best terms you can. If your case is not very gross I will myself 
plead your cause with his Excellency.' ^. 

“ ‘ You bery kind for we,* replied he, bowing witli exquisite case 
and politeness, though at the same time it was evidently done in scorn; 
* de Gobernor hab de tender marcy for haang me by de neck, or send 
me for work wid de prison^ang for me life, or prhaps turn me out in de 
fields again naked ! Neber, Saar—me no want me life on dem terms. 
Let em send me to England—dere me one man for true, and wear me 
top-boot and me craavat, all same as when wid me massa, Misser 
H—son/ 

“ ‘ I regret it is not in my power to send you to England,* returned 
I; ‘ but you may rely upon it that if there is anything in which 1 can 

be of service to you, J ames-* • 

** * Tan you please, S|mr,* exclaimed he, putting forth his band with 
oratorical grace, and disp^ying a profusion of rings on each finger— 

‘ me no longer James, ne£^ n(?*more dat time—me CoUolelG— : 
he me fader, aqd me de soiVob CoHolel C——.* e 

“ I afterwards found this to be the fact—he was actually the son of 
a very noted^character, who bad estates in Dominique, a Guionel in the 
British Army, and.af one time a member of Parliament. The negro 
announceil his tide with perfect self-possession, as if he* firmly believed 
that it ^as right; and he had obtained suqji a powc^ul 

ence over his- companions, that when they approached and* spoke' to him 
it was with the utmost deference. 

' « You may csdl yourself what name you, please/ said * and 

assume die rank ikat gratifies you mostr-^ou kjpow iVbere it must 
you do not want for common sense, and i would ask you whether you 
•are acting with justice to your companions by invidving tbeb liven m 
danger to promote your quarm V 

, * Tan again, Saar, you pKase/ answered he / dey ba nigger for 
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plantation D———, where him^bead for Cappen Habacock tick upon a 
pole-—ebery man ob em know de doom, but look dey neber flinch/ ^ 
“ This was stretching the point too far, for to my notion several 0 *“ 
them were in a stale of excited alarm ; but, from Sam’s account, I was 
aware that they were the most turbulent negroes in the colony. 

** * You tella me de troops for come here—many tankee, Saar—we 
not wait for dem.—Take em, otBcer/ cpnlinued he, addressing the two 
men'who had never moved from behind me, ^ take em for see de ladies 
and genlemen below/ 

“ ‘ You cannot mean to murder me,’ exclaimed I, as I threw myself 
from the grasp of my guards, am unarmed, but I will defend myself 
to the last, and die here rather than be murdered in cold blood! ’ 

“ * You foolis young man,’ uttered James deliberately and coolly ; 
* spose we want your life, one ball troo de head/ and he took up a 
pistol, * all ober. Tan, Saar, go quietly; no harm for you, me gib me 
word—haugh, me do more for link ob old time and he turned round 
to a side table, and taking up a pen drew a sheet of paper towards hini,‘ 
and with as much hauteur and self-confidence as a general would write a 
despatch, he dashed off, in a bold, free, and masterly style, what I was to 
consider as a safe protection. ^ D^re, Saar, dat stifFcate for me ranger. 
Now you please for go, while we hold cduncil ob war/ 

“ ‘ Of course,’ said I, ^you will permit me to have some refreshment. 
I have been ill, and feel exhausted and weak/ 

** ‘ Me aax you ten tousand pardon,* returned he, waving his hand 
for^me to enter another room. ‘ After you, Saar, dat manners/ 

“ I obeyed without hesitation, and when inside a pleasant room, he 
shouted, * Boys, bring eberyting someting nice for de buckra officer/ 

In a few minutes the table was spread with delicacies and some 
excellent wine, on which I made a hearty meal. During my repast the 
negroes were very busy packing up all the valuables they could lay their 
hands on, together with a plentiful supply of provisions. There might 
be about forty insurgents, all well clothed and armed, the produce of 
plunder, and most of them strong, hearty, able-bodied men. 1 inquired 
for my servant, and Sam was permitted to attend me. He was silent 
and reserved, and conducted himserf with studious respect to the chief, 
who leaned against a' sideboard, carefully looking over a file of the 
Titties newspaper, and every now and then CMresaing himself warmly 
as he perused the speeches of Mr. BroughaiqfcMr. Buxton, and others, 
relative to the abolition of slavery. SflEm iwtioned to me in the most 
ludicrous manner t** be cautious not to ofTenu ; and when I was satisfied 
I rose from the table. 

“ * Now, Saar, you please,’ said the leader, ‘ you go quietly wid me 
men—dey make you prisoner for Jittlee time, dat fell,’ 

* No serious injury is intended me, then,’ sa^ I; ‘ and my servant, 

I hope, is equally sjfe/ ^'‘**"*- 

‘ You hab me word ob promise,’ returned he, gently but proudly— 
‘so much for yoursef; gs^Jor dat ting’-^is look of contempt was 
appalling to poor Sam, who quitted the room—r* he slabe—contented 
slabche paused for a moment—‘ prhaps he hab^ good massa dough! 

Ky, Saar, heara me peak—me poor nigger once, now Collolel C-, 

Keara me peak/ and his voice^^became ^tened almost to effeminacy, 
’ neber ill use your serbant—nigget bala same flesh and blood wid white 
jnaa—look here, Saar, Misser Broom ^ys so, and me know it. Tink, 
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Saar, spose change places—do to nigger Whar you want nigger do for 
yon —dat good. Me life noting, you lib long—always be kind to poor 
nigger.. Good day, Saar/ and he bowed with the air of a prince, 
ii^uarda,* he shouted, ‘ take*away you prisoner—yet no, tan littlee mo- 

ilpent. Prhaps, Saar, you will see me bruder leftenant C -, ob de 

—th ? he King’s officer like you, and whar for me slabe and he gen- 
leman ?—we hab de same fader,^but my muder black slabe, de muder 
for him free white woman—yet neber marry neider. Ky, me fool*for 
tink. Spose you see me bruder, tell him, Saar, he do me proud for 
tink ob me now—me chief, mo collolel—haugh I’ and he turned round 
to his newspapers again, whilst I was marched off under escort to the 
overseer's apartments, observing in my progress that V—'s horse and 
gig were standing in the yard, the latter filled with bundles and 
packages. 

“ On entering a large airy room (two negroes with firelocks and 
bayonets stood sentry at the dooO a most strange and singular scene 
presented itself. A military officer, whom I immediately recognised to 
be Major Herbert, was sitting, in a position that must have been very 
painful, on the ground, his feet being secured in a pair of stocks as strong 
as wood and iron could make them, l^s arms pinioned behind, and his 
thumbs brought together ki froht, and lashed with whip-cord, so that 
the slightest effort at release produced acute agony. Nor was this all, 
an iron bolt, covered with fearnought, was placed across his opened 
mouth, and firmly fixed by cord that passed round to the back of the 
head, where it was knotted, and the ends brought tightly down to tl^e 
lashings of the thumbs. At some distance from each other were four 
white men, nearly similarly circumstanced, and a fifth had his body and 
arms thrust through the back of a stout oak chair ; his stomacli resting 
on the seat, his Tegs extended by means of’hammock-ropes to one 
extremity of the apartment, and his hands, by the same contrivance, 
drawn towards the other extreme, so that he was in part suspended ; a 
stout lashing, however, confined him to the chair, or rather the chair to 
him ; a sixth, who was lying down on the bedstead, had his arms close 
fastened by his side, and all his upper part to his chin enveloped in a 
cask, the heads of which had been knocked out for the purpose; his 
feet were lashed down to the bed-stock, whilst a rope round hiff neck 
fixed to the top crosspieca of the frame prevented him from raising his 
head. An elderly white i^ale and a young girl of colour had their 
arms drawn backward, so thr^^t thelt hands met in front of each other as 
they stood back to back, and the ankles of one cltfsely lashed to the 
ankles of the otlier, occupied the corner. The whole were gagged. It 
is true 1 did net make all these minute discoveries at the moment, but 
I deemed it best to pafticularize Itere as it was presented to my leisure 
survey afterwards. 

“ ‘ Wl|at this mean exclaimed I to my gyards—‘ you black 

scoundrels, you’ll suffer for this—surely you do not intend to leave them 
in this condition?’ f 

* Aax no questions, Saar,’ responded one of the men, ‘ but take 
.care for yoursef, and flo for make de collolel angry.’ 

« < D —n your colonel 1* shouted 1, with more warmth than prudence, 
for I felt a slight prick with the bayonet between my shoulders, and my * 
own arms were drawn tightly behind by a strong cord, i saw it was 
useless to resist, and therefore tOQk an opposite course, requesting them 
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not to be too harsh, as I had fecently been suffering from a fever- The 
females tried to apeak, but not a word could they articulate, and the 
noise of their voices produced die most unpleasant sensations pn llxe 

lioaring. * . 

I was placed cock-horse fashion across a bench, and my ankleji ^ 
being bound were pulled up Inland, so that tlie slightest motion would 
throw me forward ; but they removed me so as to suffer me to lean my 
Wk against the wall, and then were'preparing to gag me; but their 
leader entered the room, and commanded them to desist. • 

*• * We hab send your serbant. Saar/ said he, ‘ to get help for you, and 
he will be baack by de time we^or get far away—he neber make hurry 
dough for all dat, scKlon't hab de impatience for wait/ Then turning 
to the Major, he exclaimed in a tone of bitterness, ^ Bad man, me know 
me fate spose you for catch me bum-by I Nem mind—me Ijb while me 
can. Cruel man, dat dribe me to wet me hand in blood, why me no 
kill you at once ?—dey can do no mAe dan haang me ! Bad man, 
dere be one angel for sabe you debil heart-—Garandghty trow him arm 
round her for safeguard !* and the negro’s voice faltered, the muscles of 
his face were strongly agitated, and a convulsive groan burst from his 
breast. ‘ You me massa once,* cijntinued he, still addressing the Major, 

‘ you flog me—-you dribe me to despair.** I laab you now/ Then turning 
to the individual upon •the stretch, he slapped his netlier end pretty 
smartly with the flat of his sword, that made the unfortunate fellow 
writhe-—‘ So he massa Ryan,’ added he, ‘ you no for like fum fum 
yousef / another slap rather smarter, followed by severer contortions— 

^ den tink ob poor nigger, Saarslap the third—* and no for flog ’em 
ebery littlee fault/ lie waved his hand to me—‘ Tink o’ me bum-by, 

Saar—we cannot Icab you at liberty. Tink of Colloid C-/ and 

Avith a graceful bow he withdrew, leaving me with the only unfettered 
tongue in the party. 

It Avas a most provoking situation to be in, to have to do all the 
talking myself, and at tlie same time to witnesa mid suffer excruciating 
misery, which it was not in my power to relieve. Yet there I was occa¬ 
sionally speaking words of comfort to my fellow-prisoners, and tlien 
irritated tlmt none of them could ahawer me. The wine too that 1 had 
drank began to enforce drowsiness, and voluntary sleep was out of the 
question, lest, heeling over, I should be thro^ upon my beam-ends. 

*' The Major and his companions, male ^d female, looked rueful 
enough^ and matle many endeavours fS give utterance to their thoughts, 
but dte thing Avas «ttteFly impossibk. Th^^poor Httle creole girl whined 
and cried, and with her mistress tried to shuffle towards me, but were 
compelled to desist lest they should. &ll and break their Iknht. 1 hal¬ 
looed, and shouted, and bawled, but not a soul^ came near ue^'which 
induced me to believe that the rebels had decamped, and this was 
actually the caae.., -- — ^ , 

At length the heat^ a full stomach, and the wine overpowered me, 
and 1 fell into a dreamy of half slumb^, something like that which 
steak away tlie senses for aminuie id a time when travelling by night 
upon the box of a atage-eoach^ but it was a thousand times more dis¬ 
tressing; i Gould' XKd subdue the sensation—it fairly conquered me, 
-and strange, uncouth) bewfldeciag shuKMi whided thok mazy dances 
through my brain,. wfaUsb the sounds piioeeeding from my 

oonapanlona gave additional koiros to we phantasies tltat fliltod before 
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me. It was a hell of torture^ withering theintdJeet without benumbing 
the. faculties—:tlie spirit was dead to reason but alive to agony, 

r Ho)v long I continued in this state I'cannot tell, but 1 was aroused 

it by> simultaneous yell from my fellow captives, and shaking.off 
*i\i^ lethargy which bad entliFalled me, I found the place nearly filled 
with smoi^, whilst a loud crackling of burning timbers and dry mate¬ 
rials, together with the glare &om tbo reflection of flashing fia^mes, gave 
slioog evidence that the premises were on fire, and presenting to ifUr 
minds thd prospect oi a most horriUe deiUh. 

“ Those who liave had the fern: of being roasted alive before them, 
and that too without the smallest hope flf escape, may form some idea 
of our feelings. Poor Ryan had been much c(M|||toIsed, but was now 
perfectly tranquil and passive, and nothing but bis h^ard Weatliing gave 
indications of existence. It was a pitiable spectacle; and when the 
terrors of an auto-da-f& were superadded to bodily paia, the countenance 
of each presented an aspect but httle allied to the semblance of humanity. 
Never shall I forget those appalling minutes, which seemed to hang 
with the weight and duration of hours, tiU the fire ignited the building 
we were in, and, being of wood, one side was soon a blazing pile. Tlie 
red flames darted up the wall and alon^the floor like the tongues of ser¬ 
pents feeling for t^ir prey.* They rapidly spread flrom beam to beam, 
and the smi^e and scorching heait were intolerable. 

1 struggled hard to free myself, but the villains had effectmdly done 
their work. The others used every exertion to gain the use of their 
limbs, but all their efforts were onavs^ing^we were fixed like martyrs 
to the stake. The fire in our apartment had commenced in the corner 
where the females had been placed, and in their alarm and eagerness to 
remove both had fallen to> the ground* Then began a hearl-piercing 
scene—the forked flame tapped over them, cracking and snapping like 
the whip-snake in anger; tlieir clothes took fire, and were soon de^ 
atroyed; and, oh God! bow soul-sickening were their groans and 
stifled shrieks, how horrible the stench- arising from the fierce element 
eating into their fle^ ! The bammock*Unea by which poor Ryan’s feet 
had been suspended w^ere burnt through, and parted, and his lower 
extremities fell released to the gtoftnd; but he was too far gone in 
insensibility to take advaolage of this, though a ray of hope brightened 
in our hearts that be woiM recover and, having bis kgs at lU^erty, be 
enabled to< render asMstan^ tathe others. 1 called—1 sbrielted to him, 
but he lay inammate, whilst the fefiiales were- consuming, aisd the men 
had no fikev view Wore thei^;- than ^at' of sharing the same fate. 

The fire grew wider and vidlsr, and its fierceness became more and 
more extreme, ^as the breeze forced its way through the opening wall. 
It reached the feet of* a young mam aft they were thrust through the 
stocks, and. his struggles to» ^aw back were dreadful. Suddenly he* 
became qjfiet, the stocks were ignited, and patiently bending overthatn, 
though his agony must have b^n axcsucJaling, beheld hk hands over 
the flmnes till the cords vi^ich bound thent:ykklfid to force, and bis 
hands were free. Still hb arms were pinion^; hut he contrived to 
.apply the burning: cord from his hands to the tope which encircled his 
arras, aod thou^ the ptooess was- tedious,, and hts foet were ail the 
Hme enveloped in. fire » aa to he nearly hwmt off, he at length suc¬ 
ceeded ami obtained hiafreedeiA; but ha could not walk—the parched 
and soeecbed fiedh se^umtad firoin. the bones^ and he was unable to 
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Bland. Crawling on’* his hinds and knees, however, he dragged the 
dying females from their fiery bed; the cord which confined their legs 
was divided, but their feet were entirely gone, and there lay two nak^d 
human figures burnt to the very vitals—a sight too horrid for the cyes.,^ 
to dwell on. When I beheld the young man at liberty, it is impossib’e 
to describe the joy that filled my heart-^it was reprieve from a death 
of agonizing torture—It was salvation to the body when the last ray of 
hope had departed from the mind, fiut oh ! wlm can calculate—what 
language can describe the utter sinking into despair, when I saw him 
fall fainting to the ground through the excess of pain*—there he lay 
unnerved and motionless, I thought dead. 

Three sides of 4le building were now in flames, or fallen in ashes, 
and the fire was rapidly approaching me, so that I gave myself up for 
lost. Oh! how fervent were the outpourings of my heart in prayer— 
the remembrance of the past with its manifold enjoyments—the thoughts 
of home, with all its rich affections, came mingling with entreaties for 
mercy ; but still the fire raged, and still the work of human destruction 
went on. I closed my eyes to the awful scene, and, shuddering, awaited 
for my turn to come. A sickness came upon my heart—a dizziness 
whirled through my brain—I nearly suffocated with smoke, and 

the hot wind passing through the fir6, scorched my already parched 
skin. Oh! the torture*-the torment of those minutes when the fear of 
death—and such a death—maddened the intellect, and drove reason from 
her throne. I remember once hearing or reading that * despair was 
Ijing down contentedly on the floor of hell and despair had taken 
possession of my breast, but there was no content, for the mind was 
agonized by the prospect in view of the burning bodies writliing in 
horrible agony, as a prelude to that hell of suffering which was soon to 
seize upon my corporeal frame. Hark ! suddenly the sound of human 
voices smote upon my ear—I slirieked—I raved—I laughed—I wept— 
my exclamations were answered—my head swam round—I thought I 
was dying—indistinct forms were seen amid the dense smoke, and the 
next instant I was in the arms of my faithful fellow Sam—1 was saved !*' 
(At this point of the narrative so strongly had the feelings of the club 
been wrought to excitement, that every member jumped upon his feet, 
and ciieers and congratulations were bestowed on the marine officer 
—they had sympathised with him in his pe^ous situation—they had, 
with the usual sanguine temperament of seamen, entered deeply into his 
feelings—the awful spectacle was jJFesent. to their imaginations, and, 
forgetting that bio presence amongst them told the tale of his safety, 
they only saw that he had been snatched from one of the worst of deaths, 
and their ardent joy could not be repressed. Reader, picture the scene 
—it was one of undisguised nature—^it was af’ tribute from generous 
hearts that knew no guile. As soon as order was restored, Mr, Jolly 
proceeded.) 

Yes, I was saved, but a knowledge of the extent of the benefit 
conferred upon me was tiut known till som^ weeks after, as Iwas seized 
with delirium, and in that state conveyed to the Government-Houie. 
But as the old women say, * youth and a good dbnstitution* befriended 
me, and 1 rapidly recovered ; but alas! my first effort to quit my room 
was to crawl (I may with propriety,use,the term) to the side of the 
couch of my dying patron. He was perfectly sensible, and conversed 
freely on his affairs; and as he had appointed me to return immediately 
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to England with such effects as he was desirous of sending to his rela* 
lions, 1 was charged with various messages that deeply affected my, 
heart. ,We parted^ expecting to meet again on the morrow; but the 
next time,! entered his apartment my eyes rested on a lifeless corpse-^ 

Edward was no more! 

Few had been the survivors of that horrible conflagration-—Major 
Herbert had been in his grave some days—and when I took my depar¬ 
ture from the colony, his wife and daughter were my fellOw-pasAn- 
gerSf and to tlieir kind attention during the passage 1 was mainly in^ 
debted for my life. It was a melancholy meeting I had with the 
Admiral, though he treated me with feal paternal kindness—tlie old 
tars welcomed me back with delight; but there was one sweet smiling 
face that I missed, and somehow I felt a strange^distress at the idea of 
asking for her, particularly as I was the bearer of such afflicting intelli¬ 
gence—yet I had a message and a letter from a dying father : ‘ How 
shall I break the distressing event to Miss Amelia ? Perhaps, Sir, 
you-" 

“ The veteran waved his hand, and gasped convulsively—sob after 
sob followed—the tears coursed each other down on his aged cheek«, 
and a presentiment of, I knew not whjit, shook every limb in my body. 
‘Amelia 1* said the Admiral, taking me by the arm, and leading me to 
the window—he pointed to a white marble monument in the adjacent 
churchyard. 

(Here Mr. Jolly^s voice faltered—a deep feeling of commiseration 
operated upon each heart, and for a minute or two the utmost silence pre¬ 
vailed. At length he conquered his agitation and went on.) 

“ Gentlemen, I have but little more to add—a light seemed to have 
been taken from my path—a heavy cloud came over the bright prospect 
of happiness I liad anticipated—my affections were in the grave, for 
* where the treasure is there will the heart be also.' Gentlemen, Jet it 

suffice tliat I am still a bachelor. Miss Herbert, with all her exquisite 
loveliness, was to me but a fair flower in creation, and, transplanted to 
the icy regions of my breast, she would have soon blighted and pe¬ 
rished. 1 could not love another. 

** My desire was for the sea, but f was too old to commence a career 
as midshipman; and so, as you tars are pleased to call it, 1 kore up 
for the marines. The wm^tliy Admiral obtained my commission, and at 
his death he made me independent of the world. My period of service 
has been tolerably active, and mifht afford you some amusement; but 
it keeps within the usual routine of a marine officer,•-drilling the men, 
playing the flute, and sitting the longest at lyess. Should you, how¬ 
ever, hereafter express a desire to know more, I will, with the aid of my 
auxiliaries there (poirfting to Stripes and Buflstick), collect everything 
requisite for your information. At present 1 close my narrative, and 
hope it 1^3 afforded you amusement,” . ^ 

Thus ended the autobiography of Bertram Jolly; and he was warmly 
congratulated by the wholefof the club: I, as their humble scribe, sin¬ 
cerely trust that the readers of the events related may have been as 
strongly interested in^he recital as 1 have been in recording them. 
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A POPULAR HI8TORT OP THK 

Ilf the preceding Number we enumerated the chief ejections to which 
Savery*s engine was liable, and although it failed to effect the principal 
object of its inventor, nevertheless the practical adoption of such a machine, 
even to the limited extent to whidi it had been anplied, stimulated the 
ingenuity of scientific and practical Ajechanibs, and convinced them that 
in^he elasticity of steam resided a power which might be rendered avail- 
•able to the most important mechanical pur^ses. Under this impression, 
doubtless, every authority on the subject of steam was referred to and 
eagerly examined, during whioli those of the celebrated Papin, and the 
accounts of his recent and important experiments could not have been 
overlooked. It will be remembered it was Papin who first suggested the 
formation of a vacuum under a piston working in a cylinder, in order to 
obtain a power from the atmospheric pressure; and at the same time 
proposed to elevate the piston again by the elastic force of the steam. 
Fiom these important suggestions originated two very ingenious modifica¬ 
tions of the steam-engine: one of which was devised by two persons in 
humble life, but of considerable mechanical attainments—Thomas New¬ 
comen, a blacksmith, and John Cawley, a glazier, both of the town of 
Dartmouth, in Devonshire. Their contrivance consisted “of introducing 
steam under a piston] moving in a cylinder, and forming a vacuum under 
it by condensing the steam, by an affusion of cold water on the outside of 
the steam-vessel (or cyKnder), and the weight of the atmosphere pressed 
the piston to the bottomt.’* This was the original and simplest form of the 
atmospheric engine. In 170$, Newcomen and Cawley obtained a patent 
for their invention, in which Savery's name was included, as he laid claim 
tt) having originated the condensation of steam by affusion. 

The other form of the steam-engine alluded to is that invented by the 
celebrated Leopold in the year 1720. This consisted of reducing to prac¬ 
tice Papin’s idea of elevating a piston working in a cylinder by the direct 

force of the ste&m, which wes Applied by Leupokl with much ingenuity to 
the pumping of water through the introduction of a lever. It should be 
mentioned that with rare candour and a high feeling of honour Leupold 
ascribed the merit of this invention entirely to the suggestions of Papin, 
and merely claimed to himself the merit of the arrangement of the several 
parts, and the mode of its application, which in truth was highly creditable 
to his mechanical genius. ^ 

The annexed drawing (fig. 6) is a representation of the first arrangement 
of the^ atmospheric steam-engine; (A) and (A') represent a section of two 
cylinders, one within the other—(V) a piston working air-tight in (A) the 
smaller. These vessels are placed over a boiler (B), between which and 
the inner cylinder (A) there is acomiftunicationbythe tube<T> which can 
bo opened or shy* off at pleasure by th^ stop-cock (X)—(L) is a lever- 
beam, moving on the centre (0), to one end of which is attached the 
steam-piston rod (R), and to the other end of it the rod^of mine-pump 
piston (H) by the chains (C C') passing over thg arch heads (F F), by 
which the perpendicularity of the piston-rods is preserved. (S) is a cistern 
of cold water, from which proceed two pipes (M) and (N), By fN) is 
supplied the water of condensation, which, entering the outer (^linder at 
(K), fills the interstice between that and the steam-cylinder. The com¬ 
munication between the ^istern (S) and thciouter cylinder can be opened 
or shut off by the stop-cock (£). The pipe (M) supplies water to the top 
of the piston to preserve it air-tight. (P) a pipec to carry off the water 
from between the cylinders after the condensation of the steam has been 

* Gotttinited fnmi page 19t 
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effected, which, being heated, is carrie;^ by it into a receiver (Q), from which 
the boiler is replenished. (Y) is a pipe to car^ off the elementary water 
of the steam from the bottom of the inner cylinder, which it discharges 
also into (Q). The cistern (S) is supplied with cold water from the mine, 
or some convenient reser^ir, by the pipe (I). (D), a gauge-cock» toa&c'er- 
tain the level of the water in the bailer. (Z) a safety-valve, which> open¬ 
ing outwards, allows Uia steam to escape when it becomes stronger than 
necessary, (H'> is a weight Atached to the nislon-ro(f of the miije-pump, 
by which the steam-piston is drawn up to the top of its cylinder, after 
being depressed by the action of the atmosphere. 

Steam being generrfted in the boiler, and the piston (V) at the top 
of its cylinder (as shown in the drawing), the cock (G) is to be turned, 
and water allowed to flow in upon the top of the piston. While the 
cocks (tf) and (PO remain closed, the steam is nSvv to be admitted 
into the cylinder (A) by opening the cock (X), which, will be con¬ 
densed at first by the ccadness of that ve^el; but when the tem- 
p'erature of the cylinder has been raised to that of the steam, all the air 
which it contained wul be expelled through the pipe (Y) into the cis¬ 
tern (Q)—(A) being now filled with pure steam, ana the cock (E) closed, 
>the injection-cock (E) is to be turned, by which the water from tlw cisterir 
(S) is allowed to flow in and occupy the space between the cylinders. 
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This will abstract the heat from the steam in (A) and condense it, leaving 
a vacuum beneath the piston (V)—the pressure of the atmosphere, as 
before stated, being equal to 15 lbs. on the square inch, will now act on the 
upper side of the steam-pistdn, and press it to the bottom of the cylinder 
with a force equal to the number of superficial inches which itfcontains, 
and consequently a corresponding weight attached to the opposite end pf 
ttie beam will be raised to hn equal height. In the theantime tl^e Commu¬ 
nication with the cold-water cistern (S) has been shut off te.tnrpiflg the 
cool« (E), and the water of condens^idn allowed to fiow off through the 

E ipe (P) into the reservoir (Q), while the water into which the steam Jiad 
een reduced passes off from the bottom of the inner cylinder int^o the 
same receptacle by the pipe (Y} The steam-piston being now' detained 
at the bottom of the cylinder by the atmospheric pressure, the'cock (X) is 
to be again opened and steam from the boiler admitted, the elasticity of 
which being equal to that of the atmosphere, the piston is placed in equi^ 
librio—the weight of the counterpoise (H') attached to the mine-pump 
rod now preponderating, descends and draws the steam-piston up to the 
top of the cylinder preparatory to another stroke of the engine. The same 
process being again gone through, the action may be continued indefinitely. 

The foregoing is the state in which the atmospheric engine was first 
offered to the public; and even in that imperfect condition it possessed 
many important advantages ovdr the engines invented by Savery. It will 
be obseived, that in this arrangerpent all danger arising from the bursting 
of the boiler <5r steam pipes from the elasticity or temperatin e of the steam 
is cortffilelely avoided-wtlifi power of the engine^ depending not on tlie 
strength of the steam but npon the superficial dimensions of the piston 
acted on by the atmospheric pressure, by which it was forced down into a 
vacuum with a power equal tp 15 lbs. on each square inch. This greatly- 
contributed to the strength and durability of the apparatus. Neveitheless, 
practical application, the sure test of merit, quickly discovered many 
serious defects in thisarrangementof the atmospheric steam-engine—some 
of these were remedied by fortuitous discoveries, and others by the mecha¬ 
nical ingenuity of praetim engineers. » 

The first defect in the working of these engines which excited attention, 
was the sluggish And irr^ular manner m which the vacuum was foimed 
in the cylindjer’by effujlloa. It ^opened on a certain occasion that one of 
those engines tjC>>i|%Ke several successive strokes with great 

rapidity,^hich'Wi^^ 4t %st was unable to account for, till, 

on examination, it'been accidentally made in the 
piston,^throu^vil'Hityh the water, ns^d'to preserve it air-light, (ound access 
into the interior of the cylinder, to which the more rapid and effectual 
Gcjiidensation of the steam was attributed. Th^s discovery suggested the 
prt^ioe of condensing the steam by an injection of water within the 
cylinder, instead.’b^iby tiffi:£s^n^-.rTk4s important improvement enabled 
them to dispense With the outer .cylinder altogether, by which the weight 
and fir|t cost of tn© erfgHiO Wfeji consideAbly reduced,* and the working 
apparatus in some dA8;ii^;MtopUfied. Still the action of the engine was 
subject to much wm the different cocks and valves being 

necessarily worked by fbr which purpose ^ number of boys were 

employed, who, through ckrelessness and inattention in not opening or 
shutting them at the-'pbp^f^hse, i>roduced occasionally seriou^ derange¬ 
ment in the action of the engihe. 

However, one of these lads, named Huiijphry Potter, being somewhat 
more idle and fond of play than the rest, contrived a species of lever, cqh- 
nectad by a cord to the beam of the engine, by tpe action of which the 
valves,,See., were opened and shut with greater regularity than they could 
have b^ by hand. This effort of vagrant Ingenuity was termed ^scoggan, 
from the fact of its Education allowing the l^y morh time to scog^ or skulk, 

. from his work. 




This rude eontrivance was subsequently superseded by an bigefdous 
invention of Mr. Henry Betghton, an engmeei> caHed whioh 

consisted of an arrangement ot levers attached to the valves and cocks* 
acted on by a numbe^of tappets or pins, in a rod called the {du^^ftuitte, 
* suspended mm the leve]>beana of the engine, from which it r«oaved.tba 
decessary motion. The principle of this invention is still retained in mifm 
the engines of the present day. Mr. Beightdn also appUed 
U. S« Jounn, No, 103* Jvkb, 1037« Q 
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yard safety-valve to the boiler of those enpnes, invented by Papin, and 
used by mm in an invention for extracting the gelatine from bones, cHHed 
a digestor* Beighton also effected several improvements in tlie,propor- 
tions and arrangements of the different parts of the machine. 

There was stul another defect in these engines, productive of inost inju¬ 
rious consequences. This was the relative position of the boiler aitcl 
cylinder; the latter being placed over the former, in which situation it 
wag found impracticable to preserve the pipes and joints steam-tight, from 
the continu^ concussion to which the action of such powerful machinery 
was liable. In order to remedy which, the boiler and cylinder, in sume 
engines, were placed side by side, and the latter firmly bolted to strong 
beams of wood, secured by wallS of massive masonry; and although this 
was considered by engineers as a decided improvement, the joints and 
steam-pipes were still found to be seriously affected by the motion of the 
engine. 

Figure 7 is a representation of the atmospheric engine in its improved 
state ; a particular description of which will not be necessary to under¬ 
stand its action, it being, with the exception of the steam being condensed 
by injection, and the. adoption of the hand-gear, nearly similar to the 
former. 

The other form of the steam-engine to which the inventions of Papin 
gave rise, was devised by Leupold, as before mentioned. This consisted 
of two open-topped cylinders, havrng pistons working in them, placed side 
by-side, ovci* a boiler* The cylinders were connected at the lower ends by 
a short pipe, in which worked the four-way corh^ also invented by Pupm. 
By the action of this cock a communication was opened, alternately, 
between one of the cylinders and the boiler, and between the other and 
1^6 atmosphere. In this arrangement the steam, instead of being con¬ 
densed, and the piston acted on by tho-atmosphenc pressure, as in New¬ 
comen’s engine, the elasticity of the vapour was employed to force the 
pistons upwards alternately, and their descent was effected by tlie action 
of the four-way cock, allowing the steam which produced the ascent to 
escape into the atmosphere, while the pistons descended in their lespcc- 
tive cylinders by their own weight. The rods of these pistons are each 
attached to one end of a lever working on a centre or fulcrum. The oppo¬ 
site ends of the levers are connected with the piston-rods of two force- 
pumps; the lower ends of the pump-barrels communicate with a vertical 
pipe, up which the water is driven m the alternate ascents of the steam- 
pistons, depressing the plungers of fne force-pumps. 

A representation of this engine is given in figure R. (B) is a boiler of 
considerable strength, placed over a furnace (D). (C C) arc two cylinders, 
in which work the pistons (P P), The piston^ods (P' P') attached 
by pivhts to the levers (H H). (X)^is the four-way cock, which by a 
qu«fter of a revolution at a time alternately changes the commbnicaiion 
betweeh each of tke cylinders and the boilee*, and at tlie same time allows 
the steam from the other cylinder to escape into the atmosphere. The 
action of this ingenious contrivance will be easily understopd by consider¬ 
ing the drawing with a little attention. (S) the Reservoir from which the 
water is to be raised*. (T T) the barrels of two force-pumps, the pistons of 
w^ich are connected with the levers (H H), and which are worked by the 
alternate aeeent of the steam-pistons. (K) a perpendicular pipe^op which 
ith^yvater is driven by the action of the force-pumps. This engine being 
woiSed against the atmosphere, without coi^densation, it is evident ttie 
it ,exerts must depend updn the excess of the elasticity of the steam 
ahoiri tto atmospheric pressure. ^ ^ 

. The ahov.e is the ffrst arrangement of^the high-pressure lever-engine, 
and certainly possesses the advantage of being much more simple than 
that upon tM atmospheric principle; but whether that advantage is couh- 
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terbaUneed l^the increased elasticity and temperature of the steam 
employed is a point to be determined by experience alone. 

AUnoufi;h from the first appearance of Newcomen’s engine, ^several 
attempts had been made to remedy the defects, and improve the arrange¬ 
ment of that on Savery's construction—principally by Papin, D'esagulier, 
Gensanne, and Blacky—all such plans were ultimately superseded by the 
atmospheric engine, from its greater safety, its comparatively decreased 
consumption of fuel, and the improved action obtained by the application 
of the apparatus called hand-gear^ as before stated, executed by Heighten. 

No further improvements in the steam-engine were effected until abbut 
the year 1759, wnen the subject yvas brought under the notice of the cele¬ 
brated James Watt by the late lir. Robison, who was at that time a stu¬ 
dent at the university of Glasgow, where Watt also resided, being in 
charge of the mechanical models of the institution, and on habits of inti¬ 
macy with the doctor. Robison suggested to his friend the application of 
a steam-engine to propel wheel-carriages; which proposition, although 
not carried into effect at the time, was still the means of directing the 
acute and discriminating mind of Watt to the general construction of 
the atmospheric engine, and the imperfections to which it was subject, 
and may be considered as the germ of those vast improvements in the 
steam-engine which have immortalized the names of their founders. Even 
at that early age the characteristics which distinguished those eminent 
men in after life had begun to manifest themselves. The mind of Robison 
and the bent of his studies were directed rather to the theory and philo¬ 
sophy of science, while the genius of Walt applied itself m<7re particularly 
to practical mechanics; and before these great men had closed upon earth 
their brilliant and useful career, the one by his invaluable inventions 
apd discoveries had produced an era in the history of mankind, while Ihe 
other, by his learned and lucid writings, so explained the nature of those 
improvements in the sieam-engine, and the causes upon which they de¬ 
pend, as to render the theory of that great principle of motion almost as 
familiar to the world as the practical benefits which it has conferred 
upon it. 

As before stated, the suggestions of Robison respecting the application 
of the steam-engine to locomotive purposes were not at the time earned 
into effect, in conseauence of his going abroad; but the subject had not 

been forgotten by Watt. For it appears, about the year 1761-2, he made 
some experiments upon a small scale with highly elastic steam to actuate 
a piston in a cylinder, instead of the atmospheric pressure obtained by 
condensation. But Watt soon relinquished the idea of constructing an 
engine upon such a principle, from the difficulty to be apprehended in 
making the joints steam-tight, and the daneer arising from the bursting of 
the boiler. This was the idea originally thrown out by Papin, and, as we 
have seen, subsei^uently reduced to practice by Leupold —“ affording 
another instance,says Stewart, “ to thee, many already in existence, of 
similar inventions being made by different individuals’’unknown to each 
other,’’ 

Walt’s attention was again directed to the sublet, being called on fo 
repair a model of an atmospheric engine belonging to the university. He 
was first struck with the disproportionate quantity of steam required by 
so small an engine to produce a very moderate effect; and fem whicli 
ci^umstance, by a chain of reasoning confirmed by experiment, he arrived 
at'the conclusion that n considerable wustc of steam was essential to the 
principle of the atmospheric enginebecause, in order to obtain a perfect 
vacuum, it was necessary to cool the cylinder by infection to a temperature 
below 100 degrees; for water not subjecUto atmospheric pressure would, 
at thftt temperature, produce vapour of sufficient elasticity to vitiate the 
’ va«uum> ana resist the descent of the piston; but when the cylinder wa:. 
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cooled down to that point, although considerable power was obtained by 
the f^reate^ perfection of the vacuum, yet, upon the re-aamission of the 
stcSffn, a very serious waste was occasioned by its continued condensation, 
until tlfe temperature of the cylinderwas again raised to the boiling point. 

“ Watt, therefore/* says Dr. Lardner, “ found the engine involved in this 
dilemma'—either much nr little condensation must be used: if much were 
used, the vacuum would be perfect, but then the cylinder would be cooled, 
whicli would entail an expensive waste of fuel in heating it; if little, a 
vapour would remain which woultf resist the descent of the piston andVob 
thekatmosphere of a p«rt of its power. The great problem then pressed 
itself ui)on his attention—‘ to condense the steam without cooling the 
ajlinder.^'* •. 

While considering the means of accomplishing that great desideratum, 
and engaged in such experiments as his limited means and opportunities 
alforded, Mr. AV'^att discovered two important facts—namely, first, that 
water being converted into steam, occupied about 1728 times its original 
space; and, secondly, notwithstanding the temperature of the stearn by 
the thermometer indicated but 212 degrees, a cubic foot of steam contained 
as much heat as would raise the temperature of a cubic inch of water to 
990 degrees ; or, which was the same thing, the temperature of cubic 
inches of water nearly to the boiling point. Being unable to account 
satisfactorily for tins extraordinaiy effect, he mentioned the circumstance 
to Dr. Hhick, who explained to Mr. Watt his doctrine of latent heat, upon 
which at that time he had bcgun*to deliver public lectures at Edinburgh, 
and showed that the caloric contained in the cubtc foot of steam, not indi¬ 
cated by the thermometer, was employed, in a latent or combined state, in 
maintaining the water in its vaporous form. This appears to have been 
the circumstance which gave rise to the mistaken opinion that Mr, Watt 
had been a pupil of the doctor, and that many of his inventions and ifti- 
provements in the steam-engine were owing to the suggestions of that 
gentleman—a .statement w'hieh Mr. Walt has totally denied in the narrative 
of Ins inventions. 

Having turned his attention unremittingly to that important problem, it 
occurred to Mr. Watt, about year 1705, that if a communication were 
to be opened between the cylinder and another vessel in which a vacuum 
was maintained, having a jet of cold water playing within it, or being kept 
cold by Ollier means, that the steam^ in virtue of its sxfmisibility^ would 
rash from the cylinder into the vacuous space, and continue to do so until 
the whole would be condensed. Tins, may be termed the grand invention 
of Watt, by which was effected that hitherto deemed impracticable by 
engineers— the production of a vacuum in the cylinder without loiceHng itA 
temperature. 

All writers on the subject are agreed, that as soon as Watt had overcome 
the piincipal defect in the construction of the atmospheric engine, by sepa¬ 
rate condensation, the other iqiprovements which went to ^**01 the single- 
acting engine were produced in rapid and immediate succession; so that 
in the course of a few days the engine was complete in theory; which Mr* 
Watt proceedSd at cnce to submit to the test of experiment. His first 
attempts at separate tiondensation were made by cooling the external 
surface of the condensing vessel; but he arrived at the conclusioa that 
tlie condensation of the steam would neither be so perfect nor sudden as 
that pro3uced by e jet of cold water playing within the condenser. , But 
as th^ vessel must have been shortly filled by the continued flow of vtsAer 
ejnpl^ed for the condensation, and the air disefigaged from the steam by 
that process, it becan^p necessary to devise some means to*relieve thecon- 
- denser from the accumulation of those substances. To effect this Mr. 

Watt attached to that vessel pump, on the principle of the commbn 
^-water pump (with the exception of the binges of the vaives being' of 
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instead of leather), and which, being in its action both pneumatic 
Slid hydraulic, wa^ well adapted to the purpose. The barrel of this pump 
(which was called the air-pump) was of the same size as the condeti»or, 
which was also a cylindrical vessel; and by, attachmc the pump- rod to 
the lever-beam, the condenser was emptied at every stroke of the en£:ine. 
Both the condenser and its pump were immei^sed in a cistern of coli 
water, immediately below the steam cylinder. 

Having thus perfected the apparatus lor separate condensation, it oc¬ 
curred to Mr. Watt a considerable los^of steam was occasioned by the 
interior of the cylinder being exposed to the atmosphere at every stroke of 
the engine. To obviate which, he proposed to exclude the air altogether, 
and to employ the elasticity of -steam to force dow'n the piston in the 
cylinder, instead of the atmospheric pressure. This he effected by placing 
on the top of the cylinder a steam-tight cover, through the centre of which 
should slide the piston-rod (accurately turned), the aperture being ren¬ 
dered steahi-tight by means of a colhir or ring, called by Mr. Watt a 
** stuffing-box,” which consisted of; a small tube, containing hemp or 
packing, saturated with oil or tallow. 

By this arrangement the character of the machine was essentially 
altered, and it became m reality, as its name imported, an engine worked 
by steam; and lastly, in order to prevent the radiation of heat from the 
cylinder, Mr. Watt enclosed that vessel within another, which he called 
the ‘‘jacket,’’ the interstice between which was filled with steam from the 
boiler; and sometimes charcoal, clay, or'other non-conducting substance, 
was used. These several inventions were combined by their autlior with 
great ingenuity in the machine which he termed the snighhacting steam- 
engine»o^ which iig, (9) is a representation, in which the hand-gear and 
the other parts of the atmospheric engine were retained, but the valves 
were on a better construction, and the mechanism by winch they were 
worked improved. 

The following is an enumeration of the several parts of Wattes singlr- 
acting steam-engine : 


L B. Lever-heum. 

Alt. Arch-heads. 

iFR. Piston-rod connected by chain to 
arch-head. 


P P. Steam-piston. 

G. Cylinder. 

O'. Jacket. 

8 P. Steam-pipe leading from boiler to 
the cylinder. 

A, tfpper bteam>valye« 

A^ Lever ibr working do. 

B. Lower steam-valve. 

V, Lever for working do. 

B, Eduction-valve. ^ 

B'. f«r working do. 

Ot Pipe to allow the steam to flow from 
above the piston to the space below it. 

Bdvbtion-ptpe to allow the steam 
from ibe' bnoer fcide of the pistoU to 
flow lutoi me eondensor. 


T* C'ondensor. 

U U.* Injection-valve and handle. 

M» Valve opening fnnn fondensor in the 
pipe connecting the air-pump with 
that vessel. 

N. Blowing-valve. 

X. Air-pump barrel. 

X'. Piston and pump-rod of do, 

\V. (^old wafer wt‘11. 

W'. Hot water well. 

Y. Pump worked by engine to supply 
u cold well with water. 

Y^ Pump worked by engine to supply 
wafvr to boiler from hut well. 

Z. Mine pump-barrel. 

Z'. Pump-rod ainl counterpoise attached 
by chain ta. tne arch-head of lever- 
beam. 




being the several parts of which the single engine is coigposed, 
pibceed to describe its mode of operation. v 

Xl b^ been already stated that the character of^ the engine had been 
essentially altered, and from the motive power being derived from the 
pressure of the atmosphere, it had now bdeome necessary to exclude the 
^atmospheric air idtogether fi-om the interior of the engine; consequently. 
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when about to set the machine in motion, the first operation to be per-> 
formed is that of getting clear of the atmospheric air, or, as it is technically 
called, " blowing the engine through.’* This is eflFected by opening ine 
steam-valves (A) and (13), and the eduction-valve (E), (whic)» must be 
done by hand), by which steam from the boiler will be admitted'into the 
cylinder, above and below the piston, filling the steam-pipes, and front 
thence passing into the condensor. At first the steam will be condensed 
by the cold surface of those vessels, but when their temperature has been 
sufTifiiently raised the air contained in them will be driven out before the 
steam, and expelled through the blowing valve (N),* which opens out¬ 
wards. The engine being now' filled with pure steam, and the piston, as 
shown in the figure at the top of the cylinder, the lower steam-valve (B) is 
to be closed, and the injection-valve (U) opened—the effect of which will 
be, first, that the action of the steam from the boiler will be confined to 
the upper-side of the piston: for by closing the lower steam-valve (B) the 
communication is shut pff between the top and bottom of the cylinder; 
and secondly, the jet of cold water being allowed to play within the con-* 
densor, the steam with which it was filled, as well as that contained in the 
cylinder beneath the piston, will be at once condensed, and a vacuum 
produced in both those vessels, The counteracting power being now with¬ 
drawn from the under-side of the piston, and.the steam from the boiler 
acting upon its upper-side, the piston will be forced down in the cylinder 
by the elasticity oi the vapour. AWhe instant of its reaching the bottom, 
the mechanism by which the valves are opened and shut is acted on 
by the descent of certain pins or tappets in the rod of the air-pump (which 
in the new arrangement was substituted for the plug-frame). By that 
motion the upper steam-valve (A), the eduction-valve (E), and the iujec- 
tion-valve (TJ), are closed, which shuts off the communication betw^cen the 
boflerand cylinder: the flow of steam into the condensor is picvented, 
and the Jet of condensing water stopped. 

■ The piston being now retained at the bottom of the cylinder by the pres¬ 
sure of the steam, it is manifest the counterpoise attached to mine pump- 
rod (ZO would be altogether insuifficient to draw it up to the top of the 
cylinder until that pressure be removed; this is effected by the lower steam- 
vlllve (B) being opened at the time (and by the same motion) that the 
others were closed, by which the steam above the piston is allowed to flow 
in through the pipj (O') to the space below it, and, consequently, the 
piston having now an equal pressure upon both its sides, it is drawn up by 
the weight of the counterpoise, and re-ascendsinto its former position, pre¬ 
paratory to another stroke of the engine. 


Invented by Horublower, and cot used in Watt’s first engines. 


[To be continued.] 
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-M14M0IRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG-OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
Major General Sir'George Elder* K.C.B., &c. &c, &c. 

aft 

• How noble the profession which even in it* reverses confers honour 
upon its devoted followers—which in its eventful vicissitudes affords 
scope for the exercise of the ilppst Qualities that adorn human nalure, 
and in its successes enables them to snare the high renown of the master¬ 
mind, whose presiding genius achieves, through their agency, glory and 
victory! 

The subject of the present brief and ifhperfect memoir was conspicuous 
among those who, by their intrepidity and unlimited devotion to their 
profession, have contributed to elevate the name of Britain to the proud 
pre-eminence it has attained, and his history remarkably proves how wide 
a field is open in the British Army to distinction and fame for those 
whose ardour and perseverance equal their talents and bravery, 

Major-General Sir George Elder, K.C.B., whose melancholy death 
recently occurred at Madras, was a native of Invernesshire—of those 
highlands so famed for the warlike character of their sons* which appears 
to bear the impress of the bold scenery around them. 

Impelled by that adventurous and martial spirit which has given so 
many distinguished officers to the D^-itish Army, he, at an early age, 
raised men for an ensigndy that had been proipised him in a highland 
corps then about to be embodied. Owing to circumstances which his 
own generous nature would not, were he alive, again have alluded to, he 
was disappointed in his just expectations, ftd a temporary bar was placed 
to his ardent desire of immediately joining the Army. • 

But his decided military bent* and qualifications, were not unobserved; 
and in November, 18U0, he was appointed to a Second Lieutenancy in a 
corps of Riflemen, commanded by Colonel Ccote Manningham. 

Here Lieutenant Elder met with congenial spirits, and had the happi¬ 
ness to associate with several who have since, like himself, by their 
gallantry and talents, arrived at a very high rank in the service, and who 
have invariably evinced towards their brave comrade the warmest regard 
and satisfaction at his dest*rved success. Colonel Manningham's corps 
was trained at Weymouth, under the eye of his late Majesty George HI., 
who, with his usual goodness and condescension, showed amarm interest 
in its progress to a high state of effiihency and discipline. 

Lieutenant Elder’s uniform good conduct and strict attentior* to his 
duty procured for him the particular approbation of Sir Sidney Beckwith, 
who was desirous that so deserving an officer should obtain by purchase 
a First Lieutenancy then for sale in Jhe corps; but Lieutenant Elder’s sense 
of independence and of duty to his family would not allow him to apply 
for the required sum, much to the disappointment of Miis excellent friend 
Sir Sidney. However, Lieutenant Elder going, shortly after, on leave of 
absence, and,another First Lieutenancy (in 1803) offering for purchase. 
Sir Sidney Beckwith jpost generously and delicately (without naming the 
matter to his jprofegtf) advanced the money for its attainment, and the 
promotion took place. The price of this step was subsequently repaid* 
acc QiRp ipiied with the grateful acknowledgments of'^Lieutenant EldeFs 
worthy and strongly-attached brother. 

While stationed at Shomecliff, in 1805, ueder the command of the 
lamented Sir John Moore, Lieutenant Elder’s assiduity in the performance 
of his duties, and the excellent stgte of discipline to wl^ph he had brought 
his company, so attracted the attention of that distinguished General, t^t 
yon the occasion of the militia being allowed to volunteer for the line, he 
" was pleased to say that he would recommend Lieutenant Elder to the 
Commandcr-in-Chief for a company, if successful in obtaining ipen (for 
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which duty he was detached), and on his return with the prescribed 
number, he was promoted to a company in the 2nd battalion 95th. 

.Captain Elder’s company formed part of the detachment from the Rifle 
corps employed on the expedition to South America in 1806. 

An interesting communication in the Naval and Military -Gazette 
alludes to Captain Elder’s services at Monte Video in the following 
terms;—" In 1806 he embarked with a detachment of three companies 
on the secret expedition, which terminated in the assault and capture of 
Morde Video, tlie troops on which occa'^sion were under the command of 
Brigadier-General Acbmuty. In this affair the conduct of Captain Eld^r 
was particularly conspicuous, he having led his company to the breach, 
and established himself on the ramparts, in defiance of a numerous body 
of the enemy then pressing hard upon him. In the confusion the vigilant 
eye of Captain Elder saw the importance of occupying the tower of the 
Cathedral, and he at once took possession of it, and by his flanking fire 
succeeded in driving the enemy from their guns, and enabled the troops to 
clear the i-amparts. For this eminent service he received the thanks of 
the officer commanding.” 

” In 1807, on the arrival of the force under Brigadier-General Craufurd, 
Captain Elder moved on with his corps to the attack of Buenos Ayres, and 
on the march, being with the advanced guard, he had an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself, by throwing a bridge across a small river in two 
hours, which enabled the artillery tp pass over rapidly, and wliich led to 
the total discomfiture of a force of Spaniards, consisting of 5000 men, 
by the light brigade, onljr amounting to fourteen companies of riflemen 
and artillery. On this occasion eleven pieces of artillery were taken from 
the enemy, principally owing t||a charge of Captain Elder’s company on 
the flank, aided by a bold advance of the line,” 

Captain Elder further had the good fortune to be most favourably 
noticed for his zeal and ability by Brigadier-General Robert Craufurd, who, 
on the disembarkation of the troops in the Bay of Barragon, personally 
inspected the manner in which the sentries had been posted, which called 
forth the General’s marked approbation; and he declared that had he 
himself placed them, he could not have done it better. At the same time 
asking the name of the officer who had performed that duty, he was 
informed it was Captain Elder. 

On the pursuit of the enemy by Brigadier-General Craufurd, Captain 
Elder was requested to reconnoitre a position, and while engaged on this 
service, a party of the enemy who h^d concealed themselves in a trench, 
fired on Captain Elder, and wounded him dangorou»'ly in the groin. Ho 

fell instantly; when the Brigadier-General seeing it, and believing him 
killed, exclaimed, "There falls as brave and gallant a fellow as ever lived I” 

He was carried off the field, and for a considerable time doubts were 
entertained of his ever recovering. He had lost entirely the use of his 
limbs, but the strength of his iron constitution brought him through. The 
ball was never extracted, but was supposed to have lodged near the spine, 
and he often suffered great pain from its effects. 

, In 1808 Captain Elder joined the Army under Sir John Moore in the 
Peninsula, and was almost daily engaged with enemy while covering 
the retreat of the Army upon Corunna. In this service his activity, and 
the excessive fatigue he surmounted, were remarkable! 

. He embarked tbt' England after the battle of Corunna (in whie^ ii« was 
engaged) with the remains of his corps; and in April, 1809, being one of 
the twenty officers originally chosen, he was'promoted to a majority, and 
appointed by Marshal Bereaford to the command of the 3rd bEAtalion of 
Ca^adoresin the4Portugueae Army, yrith the rank^bf Lieutenant-Colonel 
in that service. . ' 

' This advancement he owed to the strong reconimendatiQnsj''of the 
General Officers under Whom he had served* 
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On leavinfiT his old ooi^s (the 95th), the company he had commanded 
presented Major Elder with a silver-mounted sabre, suitably inscribed, as 
% memorial of their respect and gratitude. 

It k justly observed, that “ in the 96th he was beloved and respected 
by every, officer and soldier in the corps, and all viewed his honours and 
promotions with delight/' 

Lieutenant-Colonel Elder was indefatigable in training and disciplining 
his battalion, and when their improvement was considembly advanced, 
Lord Wellington and his Excel^ncy Marshal Bereslbrd reviewed them, 
when his Lordship said to him, *' Colonel Elder, the Marshal and myself 
are under great obligations to you for the fine state of discipline to which 
you have brought your battalion, and U> your country you have rendered 
a most essential service.” 

At the commencement of the Portuguese campaign, the 3rd battalion 

of Ca9adores was attached to the light division in advance of the Allied 
A rmy. 

On the 18th July, 1810, in the affair of Almeida, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Elder received the congratulations of Major-General U. Craufurd for the 
gallant conduct of his battalion in an attack upon two squadrons of French 
cavalry who were nearly destroyed. During this affair the remainder of 
the light division cheered the Ca^adores from an eminence in the rear. 

On the‘24th July, in the severe action of the Coa, the 3rd battalion 
was particularly mentioned in Orders by Marshal Beresford, who, in thank¬ 
ing the Commanding Officer and corps, observed that “ their brilliant 
conduct on that occasion was in every respeeb equal to that of British 
troops.” 

On the evening preceding the battle of Bnsaco, the 3rd (Ja(;adores were 
closely engaged with the enemy's advance in front of the position, when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elder's horse was shot under him. • 

At the battle of Busaco, the 3rd Ca^adores were engaged during the 
whole of the 27lh, and the morning of the 28th, and incited by tlie energy 
and intrepidity of their Commanding Officer, behaved with a spirit worthy 
of older soldiers, snd fully justified the encomiums passed on the Portu¬ 
guese troops by Lord Wellington, and by Marshal Beresford, the former 
of whom, in his Orders, was pleased to say, that ** the 3rd Ca^adores, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Elder, have added to their former 
reputation by their gallant behaviour, which was admired not only by his 
Excellency, but by the Army in general.'’ 

While the Army retired on the lines^the 3rd Ca 9 adores distinguished them¬ 
selves particularly at Alenquer, where, owing to a heavy rain and thick 
log, the enemy succeeded in entering the village unobserved. Kere the 
Ca 9 adores promptly formed, and taking possession of a height command^ 
ing the bridge, held it against a division of the enemy, until that part of 
the Army occupying .^enquer had time to form and retreat to their 
respective stations. 

Fiom the arrival of the Allied Army in the lines of Torres Vedras, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elder’s corps occupied the outposts of the light 
division ; and on Massena's retreat to the position of Bantarem, it covered 
the advance of the iflmy, and was on several occasions closely engaged 
with the rear-guard of the enemy. 

Whilst the French Army were in the position of S^tarem (upwards of 
thrtc tfibnths) Lieutenant-Colonel Elder was entrusted with the occupa¬ 
tion of the bridge and two forts of Ponte Solario, the most advanced post 
of the Allied Army, and (o ’^hich the greatest responsibility was attached. 
During this service the corps equalled the expectations formed of it. 

On the retreat of tne enemy from Santarem, Lieutenant-Colonel Elder, 
always in advance^ had repejftedly the honour of being opposed to the 
^^rbic N(^, and while thus employed, took, and kept possession of iha 
Oastle of Pombal until the arrivftl of the Allied Artny. Here he main- 
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tained his position for upwards of ten hourt against the rear-guard of the 
enemy, consisting of, at least, ten thousand men, and the loss sustained 
by the 3rd Ca^adcres was very considerable; but Lieutenant-Colonel Elder 
and his corps received the thanks of the Commander-in-Chief, ami the 
praise of the whole Army, 

On the day following he was engaged with flie right of the enemy’s, 
advanced posts, and Lord Wellington was pleased to state in General 
Orders, “ that he had never witnessed a more brilliant attack than that 
made*^by the 52nd Regiment, and Lieutenant-Colonel Elder’s Ca 9 adores, in 
driving the enemy from the heights of Redinha.** r 

On the 13th March his battalion was ordered to turn the enemy’s right 
flank on the position of the Serraed’Estrella, and falling in with them at 
Chao da Lama (wliilst they were attacked in front by the light division), 
he participated in the glory of driving them from the heights. 

On the following evening the Ca 9 adores composed a part of the troops 
which attacked the enemy with such rapidity at Foz d’Arouce that they 
were thrown into confusion: and in crossing the river they lost an eagle, 
and a number of men and officers were drowned. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Elder’s corps was again engaged in the skirmish at 
Guarda; and in the attack at Sabugal it foVded the river in two places in 
front of the light division, driving in the enemy*s advanced piquets. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elder received the thanks of Lord Wellington in the 
field, and afterwards in Orders, for Ivs conduct on this occasion. 

The Allied Army going into quarters on^he frontiers of Portugal 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elder,‘with the 3rd Ca 9 adores, was sent in advance to 
the village of Espeja, in Spain, and theie they distinguished themselves 
by repulsing, in square, an attack of seven squadrons of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who suffered severely in killed and wounded. The coips was 
publicly thanked by General R, Craufurd for their steady and determined 
conduct on that day. 

In the battle of Puentes d’Onore, on the morning of the 5lh May, Lieii- 
lenant:Colonel Elder was engaged in covering the light division in the 
wood on the right of the line, from whence they were obliged to retire in 
square, being attacked by nearly the whole of the enemy’s cavalry. 

After the battle this officer was recommended for, and appointed, in May, 
1811, to a British Lieutenant-Colonelcy, as a remuneration for hia 
services. 

From this period until the investment of Ciudad Rodrigo, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elder’s corps was constantly in the advance, and had many oppor¬ 
tunities of attracting the notice of the Commander of the forces. The 3rd 
Ca 9 adores was the first corps that broke ground before that fortress ; and 
in the storming and capture it had the honour of leading the light division 
to the assault under a tremendous fire, carrying, besides their arms, 
300 sacks of hay, which they placed in*the ditch, and immediately mounted 
the breach. On tlv^ir gaining the square, tjiey were publicly thanked by 
General Picton (commanding the attack) for their gallant conduct, which, 
besides being praised by Marshal Beresfordin Orders, was also particularly 
mentioned in Lord Wellington’s dispatch of the 28th January, 1812, 
wherein, after recording the merits of various offictrs, his lordship says, 
** Lieutenant-Colonel Elder and the 3rd Ca 9 adores were likewise distin¬ 
guished on this occ^^ion:” 

At the storming of Badajoz, Lieutenant-Colonel Elder, with fiii'usual 
daring, led a brigade, composed of the lstan<^3rd battalions of Ca 9 adores, 
and five companies of his old and favourite regiment the 95th, to the great 
breach, where he fell desperately wounded. He was ^ft on the spot for dead, 
the troops passing over nis body. Returning animation, and the blaze of 
fife around nim, enabled Colonel Elder to ^distinguish his old and beloved 
regiment the 95th ; and he had just strength enough to exclaim, as th^y 
crossed his body, Elder, Elder 1” when two of his former company lifted 
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him up and carried him into Badajoz, where he was for a considerable 
4ime contined by his wounds, which brought on locked-jaw. 

Fut^the circumstances connected with his behaviour on the above 
memorable occasion, as related in his own words, and the particulars of his 
almost nfiraculous recovery from the effects of his wounds, owing to the 
fkilful treatment and incessant attention of his friend. Dr. Chas. P. Forbes, 
are vividly depicted in “ The Table-Talk of an Old Campaigner,” written 
by that gentleman, and published in this Journal for September, 183^, to 
which we refer the reader- 

To that interesting recital it is only necessary to add that Lord Welling¬ 
ton in his dispatch, 7th April, 1812, on the capture of Badajoz, again 
records his opinion of Lieutenant-Colon^ Elder's gallant conduct 

Being in a precarious state, owing to the severe nature of his wounds, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Elder was obliged to return to England; but previ¬ 
ously to his departure from the Peninsula he was made Knight-Comman¬ 
der of the Tower and Sword by the Regency of Portugal ; and his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent of England was pleased to confer the honour 
of knighthood on him soon after his arrival. 

In 1813, while yet in a state of convalescence. Sir George Elder 
rejoined the Army. On his arrival in France, he was promoted to the 
rank of Colonel, and appointed to the command of the 7th Regiment of 
Portuguese infantry. He was engaged in several skirmishes and affairs of 
posts. At the head of a body of troops—upwards of three lhousand*-he 
captured the Castle of Blitye, or Blois; and the terms of capitulation 
dictated by Sir George Elder to the governor of il—General De Havelancl, 
commanding the 11th division—were much approved of by Lord Dalhousie, 
under whose immediate command he was then serving. 

At yie peace of 1814, Sir George Elder accompanied the Porlugufse 
Army on their return to their native country, when he was, in 1816, pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Brigadier in that Service, and subsequently to that 
of Major-General, with the command of a brigade (the 5th) in the Alemtejo. 

On the distribution of honours by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
of England, Sir George Elder was decorated with the Cross for the general 
actions and assaults of Busaco, Fuentes d’Onore, Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
Badajoz. 

He left Portugal in 1823, but visited it again in 1830, when he was 
received with marks of high distinction by its Sovereign^ the court, and 
the brave officers and men who had gained renown under his guidance, or 
had witnessed his gallant deeds. * 

He had received nine wounds in battle, eight of which were considered 
daniicrous or severe, and for them Sir George Elder had been granted a 
])ension from the British Government, which was continued until a regu¬ 
lation was made that only those w^o had lost a limb, or had suffered in¬ 
juries which should be deemed equivalent to it, might continue 1o enjoy 
such allowance. But his Sovereign, in consideratioi^ of his sufferings, 
conferred on him the appointment of Lieutenant-Governor of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, Sir George Elder was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in 1830, on \v]iich occasion his Majesty nominated him a Knight- 
Commander of the Bath ; and he received the Star of a Spanish order from 
Ferdinand VII, in addition to that of the Tower and Sword. 

Ip Aug^ust 1836 Major-General Sir George Elder le^t England, having 
been selected lo serve on the staff at Madras—an appointment as highly 
gratifying to the many friends he possessed anwng the bravest and most 
distinguished of the British Army as it was to himself apd his connexions; 
but this satisfaction wus crushed when the distressing intelligence arrived 
of his death, by accident, at Madras, on the 3rd December last. .The par¬ 
ticulars are thus described:— 

‘‘The demise of this gallant officer took place on the 3rd December, about 
half-past five o'clock. It appears that Sir George was mounted on a very 
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spirited horse, and called at Walleris stables for the purpose of giving some 
directions to Mr. Waller. Immediately on leaving the stables, the borsfe' 
went off at score up the Mount-road, and when opposite the road leading 
to the Commander-in-chiefs house the horse attempted to turn,which Sir 
George tried unsuccessfully to prevent, when both rider and horse cany; 
with great violence against a tree, and it is supposed that this concussion 
was the cause of death to the gallant General, who had maintained his seat 
till that moment. After the concussion* the horse stopped short, kicked 
up, and threw his rider off forwards. Captain Deas, eth Madras Light 
Cavalry, happened to be passing at the time in Mr. Scott’s carriage, a^nd 
was instantly at Sir George’s sicjp; he never spoke; and on being lifted 
into the carriage, appeared quite dead. The body was taken to Dr. ©’Neifs 
house, which was not*far from the spot where the fatal accident occurred. 
All the injuries the General received were on the left side of the body; 
several of the ribs were broken; the heart and left lobe of the lungs torn 
open, and the spleen lacerated. The extensive injuries received in the 
chest nfUst have caused instantaneous death. The head was but very 
slightly injured; the left arm was broken. Sir George lan4ed at Madras 
on November 27th, exactly a week before his funeral.*’ 

He was followed to the grave, with every mark of honour and respect, 
by the military and civil authorities, and a large portion of the population 
of Madras. 

Thus lamentably perished this dfstinguishe^ officer and good man, after 
escaping penis innumerable in his arduous and honourable career. 

In addition to his many hair-breadth escapes, the following providential 
deliverance from the most imminent risk, he owed to the kindness of Dr. 
Robb, then of the 1st battalion 95lh:— 

•Captain Elder, when slowly recovering from his dangerous woupd, was 
about to be embarked from Buenos Ayres for England on boai*d the 
Alexander, liospital-ship, which was crowded with sick and wounded. 

Captain Elder expressing a wish to be under the immediate care of his 
friend, Dr. Robb, lhat gentleman produced for him accommodation on 
board his own vessel, though he belonged to the other battalion. The 
Alexander foundered at sea, and but very few persons were saved,* who by 
means of their boat, after enduring great hardships, succeeded in making 
one of the Western Islands. 

Dr. Robb had before saved Captain Elder's life when bathing in the sea 
at Weymouth. They had taken a boat, and at a considerable distance 
from the shore were swimming abSut, when Captain Elder was seized 
with ttie cramp, and crying cut in great distress nis friend reached him 
at the critical moment, and fortunately succeeded in saving him. 

Several circumstances more or less relating to Sir George’s military 
feelings, and genuine goodnesrf^of h«art, might be related, and however 
unimportant they may by some be deemed, his friends and former asso¬ 
ciates will not perTise them without interest, for they mark those minuter 
traits that define the peculiar character of the man. 

During the retreat upon Corunna, notwithstanding the»inclemency of 
the weather, fatigue, and privations, which many*of the hardiest nearly 
sank under, it was observed with no small surprise that in the short inter¬ 
vals of repose. Captain Elder was seen indefatigably engaged in coursing; 
following his spoif with an ardour and spirit which were not witfcont their 
moral etf^ect upon the wearied though undaunted troops who were spec¬ 
tators. • t ' 


That gallant soldier. Captain Kincaid, has related, in his “ Random 
Shots from a Rifleman,” an occurrence during tTie action of the Coa, 
which, ludicrous as it was, might well have aroused the ire of one less 
interested about the honour of his corps than was Colonel Elder. For 
this characteristic incident, which, did our limits permit, we should gladly 
quot^ we must refer the reader to the spirited pages of Captain Kincaid^ 
wiy':ae. 
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But if Colonel Elder had to witness the unsteadiness of some of his men 
-<n the earlv part of this affair, their subseqaent*conduct duiin^ that trying 
confestdid credit to the newly-formed corps, and the following incident 
speaks for the spirited and kindly feelings of their brave leader. 

While’slowly retiring before the French, with a view of repassing the 
fiver in his rear^ Colonel Elder's attention was forcibly arrested by the 
situation of an Artillery officer, whose horses having been killed and his 
nieq disabled, was anticipating capture^f Jiis gun, but with the devo¬ 
tion characteristic ot his corps, was unable to separate himself from it. 
Hearing him exclaim, *' Oh, my gun I my gnul how shall I carry off my 
gun I*’ Sir George, actuated by the noblest feelings, cried, “ We*ll do it for 
you;*’ and addressing a few energetic wt>rds to bis Ca^adores, with one 
portion of them he kept the French at bay, while the others, seizing the 
tackling of the gun, dragged it over the narrow bridge, encumbered as it 
was with baggage and fallen mules, and dead and dying men, and sue 
ccethng in placing it on the opposite ascent, resigned it to the gallant 
officer who had so anxiously felt for its safety. 

Sir George’s sense of gratitude was ardent in the extreme, and he ex¬ 
pressed himself as strongly as he felt when those to whom he owed an 
obligation had cause to complain ofjnjuiy or annoyance. A tried 
friend of his casually observed, with reference to a past transaction—** I 
am sure that if I were by any extraordinary circumstance prevented from 
meeting a man who had insultpd me, Elder would fight him for me,” 
This having been jocosely mentioned to Sir George, he exclaimed, with 
great waimth—-“Fight him ! aye would 11’* * 

The following anecdote displays a happiness of repartee that alone 
could be prompted by Sir George’s usual correct feeling and sense of what 
was due tow ards a public character who had merited his gratitude 
Dining in company with a numerous party, among them was an individual 
of some importance, and whose political feelings led him to remaik with 
much a*>perity and virulence upon the character of a foreign Prince to 
whom Sir George felt under high obligations. Mildly hinting his dissent 
from the excited speaker, and stating his own position with regard to the 
personage in question, it only served to increase the vehemence of the 

angry gentleman, and he indecorously exclaimed—“- is the greatest 

rascal in Europe !” *‘ He is no more a rascal than you are, Sir!’’ quietly 
but fiimly replied Sir George. 

To sum up Sir George Elder’s character in the language of those who 
best knew him, his indomitable courage tempered with prudence, his un¬ 
swerving adherence to his duty when under command, and his quiok per¬ 
ception ami determined exeitions when command devolved upon himself, 
characterised his career as a soldier; and his strict honour, his kindly 
feelings, forgiving temper#, quiet manners, and propriety of conduct, his 
life as a man. He was, consequently, favoured with the esteem and con- 
Iklenceof those under whom he»served, and beloved by h*s men, into whom 
he infused courage : his friends were numerous, and strongly attached. 

Lord Hill, iq recommending him to his gracious Majesty for the high 
and lucrative appointijjent on the Staff of Madras, marked Ins sense of 
Sir George Elder’s merits and services. 

The glorious Chief whom he so often had followed to victory, and whose 
sliglxf^^st qraise is fame, continued to the last the uniform expression of 
his approbatijpn. 

Thus honoured and disting^iished by the favour of his Sovereign—the 
praise of a Wellington—the approbation of h« superiors, and the kind 
wislies, respect, and friandsHip of all who had served under him, or had 
known him intimately, he termipated his career. 
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Major-General Sir Lorenzo Moore, K.C.H. and C.B. ^ 

This distinguished officer has just closed a military life characterised by 
the extent and variety of his services, and the zeal and efficiency with 
which he performed them. lie entered the Army as Ensign in the 61st 
Regt., and from thence until he oeased doing regimental duty—a period of 
forty-two years—he never sought leave of absence from his corps, except 
whj^n compelled by severe iiyiealth. • 

Though not fated to share the glories of the Peninsular war, he was 
second to few in all those high qualities which contributed to crownMhe 
British arras with victory. He embarked no less than twelve different 
times on foreign service in various quarters of the globe—in the East 
Indies, Egypt, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mediterranean, and in the 
West Indies twice. In the year 1795 he was severely wounded at the 
capture of St. Lucie: and his constitution was so shaken at that early 

f eriod of his life, by the combined effects of his wound and the West 
ndian climate, that he seldom ceased to feel the effects of them. Yet he 
never suffered himself to yield to the lassitude usually attendant on such 
occasions, but manfully struggling against it, and sustained by atirong 
sense of the soldier's duty, his military spirit carried him through all 
fatigues, and enabled him to acquire a character so high as to recommend 
him for quick promotion, and secure to him the approbation and confi¬ 
dence of three of England’s most highjy thought of Generals of the day, 
namely, Sir John Moore^on whose personal staff he served in Ireland in the 
year 1798 ; he was subsequently appointed to the staff of Sir Charles, after¬ 
wards Earl Grey; and lastly to that of Sir Hildebrand Oakes. 

In the Mediterranean he commanded the only'British regiment (the 
3^5th) employed in the capture of the Ionian Islands; and so distinguished 
was his conduct in the progress of military operations there, that during 
the siege of the strong fortress of St. Maure, he Was thrice thanked in 
Public Orders—the last of these called forth by a brilliant achievement, 
deemed nearly impracticable at the time, whereby with a force scarcely 
one-third of that opposed to him, he carried by assault their last position 
in front, and within point-blank range of their fortress, and so strengthened 
it during the night, as to enable him effectually to resist the full fire of the 
batteries from daylight to midday, when the enemy were compelled to 
surrender. 

He was subsequently appointed head of the provisional government and 
Commandant in the island of Zante, which he held for four years, and by 
his judicious and conciliating conduct so gained the esteem and rce:ai'd of 
the inhabitants, as to call forth a flattering testimony of their feelings in 
requesting permission for the island to become sponsor to one of his chil¬ 
dren, born during his government there. 

In the year 1834 he was honoured by his present Majesty with the in¬ 
vestiture of the Guelphic Order, as a Knight Commander, having previ¬ 
ously obtained a Companionship of the Bath. In private life Sir Lorenzo 
Moore was remarkable for all those qualities and affections which, as a 
husband, a father, a relative, and a friend, endeared him to all those 
objects of his love and regard. 
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FRANCE. 


HIGHWAYS. 


The number of roads now existing, afterjeducting the country-roads 
^routes ou cheiyiins *comprisma distance of nearly 27,500 

leagues (about 70,000 miles). They consist of 


Koyai Roads • ■ 

Depaitmuiitdl ditto • f 

Military ditto • . • 

Country ditto (clicraius viciuaux) 


8023 leagues. 
8:)05 

:m 

0310 


26,702 

This is fiuintuple the number which were in use in Napoleon's time. 
France possesses at present 1000 leagues in length of canals ; these, toge** 
Ihei* with the improvements in progress or determined upon in the navi¬ 
gation of its rivers, will, in a few years, insure 3000 leagues of internal 
water-ways. Great Britain, on the other hand (says a French writer), 
possesses but 1800 leagues of liver and canal communications* 

. n©rwXy. 

There is no scholastic establi-shraent in this coifutry better desen^ing of 
nolice than the Military Academy or “ Cadet Institution” at Christiania. 
1 paid a visit to it during my recent tour, and was received with much 
kindness by the officers attached to it. They one and all spoke German, 
and made a point of showing me whatever there was which could interest 
me. The details of the course of instruction were lirst explained to me : 
it is so comprehensive that I know not what branch can remain to be 

udued. 1 was myself a Cadet in Berlin, hut am really ashamed to con¬ 
fess that I scarcely knew even by name many branches of science in which 
the Noiwegian Cadet, independently of the ordinary round of tuition, is 
inslnicteil. Of statics, for instance, iiautics. Iiydrauhes, and mechanics, 
not so much as a word of explanahon was ever altorded me wlien I was a 
youth. None can obtain a commission unless tliey are familiar with Ger¬ 
man; nor are any allowed to leave without having passed through a 
course of natural and experimental*philosophy. 1 lound the classes 
engaged in drawing plans—a point to which I have given much atliyition, 
and on which I consider myself competent to repoit with some degree of 
couildence. The facility and accuracy they have attained 1 can designate 
by no jusler terms than “ perfectly astounding.** The skill with which 
they lay down the gentle and iirecipifous declivities ot vvide-spread masses 
of rocks, by means of horizontal shadings, in one place rarrow and in ano¬ 
ther broad—in one by strong and in another by light tints, contriving in 
this way to distinguish them from common slopes ot the sod, cannot be 
excceiled. They follow^Lebmann’s theory laying down these slopes. 
The Academy possesses an excellent library, as well as a collection of 
beautiful models of mines, bridges, &c., and another of all sorts of mine- 
Tht\ Academy was founded by a person ot the nf!.me ol Anker, It 
is composed of forty pupils, who are divided into four classes, thirty of 
wliom pay an annual ice of nicely spccies-do]larsj(about 14f. sterling), and 
the remaining ten 250 sjv dol. (about 39/.) Tiiey lodge in the town. 
Olhers.besides the chiUrcn of officers, are admitied. They enter the army 
after having studied five years, s^nd passed a very rigid examination ; and 
they then receive a sum of 90 sp. dol, towards clulraying the expense ot 
tiieir equipment. 1 was much delighted with the gentlemanly manners 
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and soldierlike appearance offlieyonng men, both in their habiliments 
and carriage.—(From the correspondence of an Ollicer of Engineers m th^_ 
Prussian service.) 

The population of Norway was 900,000 in the year 1815 : it is neatly 
1,200,000 at the present. The annual increase of inhabitants is therefore 
upwards of 14,000. 

RUSSIA. 


There are 160,105 children <^^oldiers and recruits in course of education at 
the public expense. Dui'ing the last eight yeais 4;M3 of these children Ivive 
received inferior appointments m ]mblic uOices, 2308 have been as 

surgical assistants ; 452 as assis'ants in a goometrical capacity ; 586 have 
been entered m the service of tiie Navy; and 120 have been attached to 
the musical profession. 


DENMAIUC. 


A recent letter from (.Copenhagen contains the following remarks on the 
present state of the Danish Marine. “ Our licet is at present composed 
of 6 ships of the line, 6 frigates, 10 sloops, and GOgun-hnats, wliose crews, 
when they are placed on the war establishment, require a force of 6,550 
sailors. Jndepeiulently of these crews, the ships, liigatc'', and sloops are 
officered by 136 Nnval Ofilceis, .02 t^'uU'Is or Midshipmen, 26 Officers on 
shore, 13‘2 civil 62 MasiMs oi SJtecismcn. I IS Suhnltcvn Officors 

ol'the Artillery, 21G Subaltern OKieersof Shrine Service, 50 Snhallorns 
of the Marines, 230 mechanics, 226 cooks, bakers, ke., 78 musicians and 
drummers, and 1,000 Mamns. The equipage of a gun-boat is composed 
of 1 Lieutenant, 2 Subalterns, j aitilUaymam I0 sailors, and 50 marines. 
The entire crew of a vessel of the line consists of 666 olUceis, sailois, 
marines, civilians, mechanics, &c.: that of a frigate, of 3,57 ; and that of 
a sloop, of 128." 

GREECE. 


The present population of this kingdom is 926,000 souls; the number of 
troops on the peace cslabhshmeiif IS 12,326; and the numlier of ships of 
war is 32, carrying 190 guns an<l 2 100 otllcns, seamen, and marines, 
among whom there are 4 Cajitains oi the hist class, 12 (U'tho second, and 
10 of the third; there are 5!^0 laeutemints and Ensigns on the Navy 
List. Many of the latter are serving on htiard of meicliant-vessels, the 
number of which is lO^s, including all imrtiicns fiom five tons and iip- 
ward!?^ The kingdom is dividcil into thirty govcimiu-nls or counties, and 
eighteen Mib-govei nmentb. The (Jouiu-d of Stale is composed of 3 Vice- 
Presidents, 17 (Jonnciliors in ordinary, among whomtlicre is one foreigner 
only, VIZ. General Clmrcli, and 11 Omncillors on special service. There 
are 38 Greek and 4 Roman CJathohc Rishops. The Order of‘‘the Sa¬ 
viour’* contained,^‘’on the 1st ot January l:At, 72 Grand-(3rosses, including 
4 native Greeks only; and there were, at the same date, 56 Graml-Com- 
manders, inclusive of 8 natives; and 77 (,'ommandcrs, of-whom 22 were 
natives. There wore, at that lime also, 200 K*«ighls of the “ Golden 
Cross/* and 100 Knights of the “ Silver Choss.’* 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ItATIlOUR AND FORT OP CALJ.AO. 

If bound by sea to the capital of Pern, the Iravejlcr is first put on shore 
at Callao, the port as it were of Lima, from winch it is about seven miles 
distant. It has scarcely a building of 'any note; and the houses, even 
those which form the High-street, have Imt a single story, with a base- 
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ment beneath, and a fiat roof; a gallery towards the street runs along the 
J'ront, The number of inhabitants is about 4000. They depend upon the 
shipping and their fisheries for sulisistcncc. The harbour is protected by 
three Torts, mounting 180 guns altogether. The largest of the^e foits, 
which is* called the Royal Philip Felipp), is hiidt at the extreme 

^oint of a tongue of land, that stretches out to the westward of the town ; 
the second fort lies also on the same neck of land, and m conjunction with 
the other efficiently commands and protects the roadstead and the north 
and south channels into it. Thelhiid fort, San Fernando, appears to nave 
be*:a constructed willi more direct reference to the defence of the town 
itself than the other two. The whole of them are built with stone from 
the adjacent rocU-^, have bomb-pioof cas^males aiul acovered way, and are 
suriounded by palisades anti a deej) moat. Keale Kelipe contains a church, 
jiowder'magazuii'S. icc. Ciencual Ihidil obstinately defended these works, 
when they liad become llu* last hold ol S])anish sovereignty in this quarter 
of the globe : and nollnng but the (’xtivmities to wlucli llie garrison was 
reduced could prevail ujjoti linn to oiler terms of capitulation to the libe¬ 
rating army'" under Sucre. Tlie latter having, however, refused to listen 
to tiiem, Rodii resolutely held out in the teeth of privations almost unex¬ 
ampled, for another six uionths\ Kvery oidniary kind of food having been 
exhaiKsled, the garrison slaughtered and consumed their horses; aud 
when this means of suppoit iaiK*d llicm, they were compelled to live upon 
the dead bodies ol their fallen conuadHs. A low veiitiueU to speak. Of SUV 
rendci’ing; but no sooner did this reacli Rodil’s eais tlian be ordeied these 
li'w, among wh.om was a (hiptam in the service, fo lie shot forthwith with¬ 
out any of the forms of mihlary law being ])reviousIy observed. In the 
mean while the be'^iegcis lost their ardour, and seemed to abandon every 
hope of reducing the^e .struoirholds. ibit buinnn nature could no longer 
contend against the non hand of slarvaiion ; and in January, 1820, Hodil 
having lost two-tliuds of his men, and saved Ins honour and that of the 
Spanish name by as gallant a defence as the annals of modern warfare 
ailbul, subnntted to a capitulation, by which lus country abandoned its 
last footing on the IVruvian soil to the infant reiudilic. 

The mole, or landing-place, which lies to the southward of San Fer¬ 
nando, bidwcen that and tlie otlicr two loits, is extremely convenient. 
The shore is firm, and lined with shingles. The water is conveyed from a 
fniinlain ni thelowii iiy non pipes, which deliver it at the landing-place. By 
this nicuns the hoatsuceive it in apeilectly fresh slate. Tliereis acustom- 
housc guaid stalionod in a huilthnpj facing the mole ; and from this spot 
a sharp luok-out is kept on c\erv boat that passes. If you iittcmpt^fo pro- 
ceetl laither inland, llic men bail >ou, and courteously icquest you to go 
to tlie guard-house, wlieie 30 U aic seaiclu'd to your veiy skin : all goods 
founti upon jou. whicli have not paid the duties, and exceed forty shillings 
in value, are instantly confiscated’for the good of the state and of—the 
parties making the capdion. 

t’allaolias siiftered much by earthquakes ; hut none were so frightful 
as that of 1 747, winch buried tlie whole town and nearly every individual 
in It. below- the sea; while nineteen out of the three-aiui-tw'enty vessels at 
that time in the roads were driven ashore or lost.—(Diaiy*of a Dutch 
Naval Ufiicer, 18dG.) 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

TO THB KDITOR OF THB UNITED SEUVICK JOURNAL. 


Battle of Busacco.—Reply from Major Mackie to LieulenanL-Gencrai 

Sir John Cameron, 

Editor, —Lieutenant-General Sn* John Cameron has, in your 
Journal of the present month, bean pleased to cliaracterize my observa¬ 
tions on Busacco in the number for March as “ a lon^ and confuseti state¬ 
ment” of tliat battle. This suiiposed confusion he acctnints for, in a 
manner quite satisfactory to himself, hy presuming that I was “ then pro¬ 
bably a Subaltern in the 88lh regiment.’’ Permit me, in the first place, to 
request Sir John to dome the favour again to read those observations, 
and he will find that I have by no means ]ii’ofcssed to slate all the details 
of the battle. My observations w'ere limited to a portion, though a most 
important one, of the operations of the day, as to which I conceive Colonel 
Napier has been greatly misled in his account by the--no doubt involun¬ 
tary—errors of Sir John and others. In doing this, I believe 1 may salely 
say, that my statement, however confused it may ajipear to him, is clear 
and satisfactory to all whose minds are unprejudiced, and not pre-occu- 
pied with views which, being opposed to facts, and obstinately adhered to 
in spite of evidence, must necessarily give the appearance of confusion to 
what is the simple truth.. 

As to the second point, of my being “ probably a Subaltern” at the 
battle of Busacco, 1 beg leave, in conceding the fact, respectfully to ask 
of Sir John Cameron, as 1 have formeily had occasion to ask of another 
W'W-ter in your Journal, what my rank at the time can possibly liave to do 
with the arguments 1 bring forward ? Tlie force of these, it would appear. 
Sir John denies, or rather the possibility that 1 can have such to otl'er. 
He has denied my statements ; and what is l\is reason ? “1 was a Subal¬ 

tern !” Why, Mr. Editor, hath not a Subaltern eyes? and hath nut a 
Subaltern hands, organs, dimension®, senses, affections, ])assioiis ?—fed 
with the same food, hurt witli the same weapons, warmed and cooled hy 
the same winter and summer as a Lieutenant-General is ? If you ]n*iek 
him, docs he not bleed ? and if you tickle him, will lie not laugh? and if 
you wrong him, shall he not retort ? 

But, Mr. Editor, in vindicating the claim of Subalterns to be considered 
as reasoning, and reasonable beings, capable of seeing what conies under 
their oun observations, or of judging of the evidence of others, mine, alter 
all, shall be a Christian retaliation. I coniine it to doing him the favour 
of hoping that Sir John Cameron will allow himself to he set right, as to 
points in regard to which I have already convinced others that he is 
decidedly in the wrong. 

Without entering on the question at what particular period of his mUi* 
tary life the blind young puppy of a Subaltern begins to open bis eyes, or 
when an officer may presume to look about him, as entitled hy his rank to 
use and to believe them, having now, I trust, my.sol4’iattained the gi-ade of 
military dis<ft*etion, I may perhaps be ])ardoncd in respf^ctfnlly rcniindiug 
Sir John Cameron that a two-edged weapon cuts both way®. Had Sir 
John kept this in tnind before he had recourse to the ' 

in/erioreott 1 miglit have been spared the necessity of employing an 
expression, the only one, «s I conceive, which'can by possibility,—but not. 
1 maintain, with justice, be construed by Sir Jolm into an vnceref/nj/tioas 
introduction of his name. How he can consider afiy use I have made of 
ibas unmerciful, I cannot imagine. Sir Joiin must have been aware that 
'his letter to Colonel Napier, when published by the latter as part of the 
ground-work of an authentic history, was liable to be subjected to the 
strictest scrutiny. The expression, Mr. Editor, to which I refer* is my 
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41SU11!: the word when speaking of the charge which SirdohnCaTneron 
iias.brought forward in that letter, and in no measured terms, against Sir 
Thonvis Picton, tkf^n of incapacity and want of judgment 

in the disposition and employment of his troops upon that day,—a charge 
^vhich, under the circumstances, I have shown fully warranted the epithet 
1 have employed. 

I might, perhaps, complain, in turn, of the manner in which the Lieu¬ 
tenant-General has given his contradiction of the statements I had rftade, 
as to the position of the 71th regiment, and also as to the point of Leith's 
attack, unsupported as his contradiction is by even the slightest jKoof or 
reasoning on his pari. ^ 

I conclude, Mr. Editor, by assuring Sir John Cameron that it was 
never my intention to disparage the just pretensions, either of the 9th 
regiment, or any otlier poition of General Leith's corps. Until, however. 
Sir John sliall have brought forward the proofs which, to his mind, are 
Mifficient to establish views diametrically opposite to what, for twenty-six 
years, had been received as the accredited and authentic statement of the 
facts,—views, it is to be remarked, which are in contradiction to the 
dispatches of Lord Wellington, to the clearest inferences to be drawn 
from the returns, and contradicted further by the positive testimony of 
ofRceis, who wore not only present, but in various and in the very best 

])ositions for observing, I am sure bo will excuse me for declining to come 
lorw'ard with any fuither evidence u]Ton the subject. 

Until he shall do this, and at the same tinie«satisfactorily explain how 
the t»oo]is under Gc^cial Leith's command could have rendered services 
of the nature represented, with a loss on their part, so inconceivably dis- 
])io])orlionate to tlie general casualties oftheday, ha must excuse not only 
myself, and others who were present, for believing that Picton’s right was 
never turned, or even endangered, but the public also, for continuing in 
their old lielief, that, as to the conijiarative merits of the two divisions, 
the glory of supiiorting the credit of tlie British Aimy at this particular 
]'oint of one of the most arduous of its contests during the war, belongs 
exclusively to tlie third. 

10th May, 1837. AVicuam Mackie, Major Unattached. 


The Kon-Comrni^^isihned Officers of the Army, 

]\Tii. Editor, —I have the honour to be an infantry Serjeant; and 
although your columns are princip'?illy occupied by the lucubrations of 
I'oiuiiussKnu’d oflicers. I am contident the interest which you feel in behalf 
of all ranks of the Army will induce you to attend to the expression of 
giievances on the part of humbler grades. Permit me, then, Mr, Editor, 
to occupy a ‘-niaU space in your ^valuable Journal, by a short appeal in 
f:iv<'ur oi' men bearing a rank veiy far from unimportant, and to whose 
exertions a great poition of* the discipline of an iftmy, distinguished 
tlironghout the world for that indispensable quality, is justly attributed— 

T mean the Serjeants. A gentleman of your experience in militaiy 
matters must admil4iial the considerations due to this rank have been 
overlooked by those who are, or ought to be, as w’ell the dispensers of 
proportionate reward i'ov merit, as they arc of punishment for crime: and 
convinced lluit tlie majority of your readers coincide in this opinion, 
AVho will nsserl that the Seijeant-Major receives an adequate compen¬ 
sation for the arduous diitief which devolve on him? Who will deny that 
they are the most fatiguing, and, comparatively speaking, the most re- 
sponsihle in the whol? regiment? Does not his situation require sufficient 
means to enable him to suppoit it willi the respectability which is more 
particularly requibitc in the character of a man only one step below a-' 
commissioned officer—and is three .shillings a-day a just compensation for 
his labour, or enough to support him in a manner becoming his rank? 
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The Quartermaster-Serjeant’s pay is by no means adequate either to the 
duties he has to perform or the station he has to uphold. The next is the 
Paymaster-Sevfjeant. Is not ten years by I’ar loo lon*!^ a period for him to 
wait for tile addition of sixpence per diem to lus daily pay? His duty 
involves the compilation of accounts of a very complicated nature, and 
requires from him not only considerable attention, but great arithmetical 
ability : but, Sir, is the inducement I have alluded to sufficient either to 
excite him to strict attention, or stimulate him to the acquirement of 
increased knowledge ? 

The Schoolmaster-Serjeant has recently been granted sixpence per 
diem, in addition to his daily pay, after ten years' service. What a muni¬ 
ficent gift! Whether such generosity will attract to the Line a number of 
well-educated young men anxious to be engaged in the inlcresting task of 
beating the alphabet into the heads of dull adults, and leaching “ the 
young idea how to shoot," being so employed in a close room nine hours 
a-day, receiving one shilling and elevenpence daily for the same, with the 
handsome expectancy of an extra sixpence} ears hence, must be left 
for time to decide. 


I pass over the Armourer-Seijeauf, because he is in the possession of 
a trade which affords him a comlortable sul)sistence, anl proceed to state 
that the Hospital-Serjeant dues not leccive a provision adeciuate to the 
requisites of his situation. 

1 now come to the Orderly-room fMeik.** Is f.liere a Commanding-officer 
or Adjutant in the Service who will deny that the Oulerly-room Clerk's 
duties are most fatiguing and icsponsible? In fact,'*Iiow many regiments 
are there in the Service in which the duties devolving on the person filling 
this situation are performed e.rvhi\irrhj by liimsell? On some stations, 
an^ at certain periods, as many as Ihioo or four individimls are absolutely 
necessary to work that pait of the machinery of a regiment wliicli he alone 
is supposed to do. 

Let me ask wdial are the indncemenls which l.iy wait for liis assiduity, 


and encourage him in the ])ei forinance of lus duty ? Jmjirinns^ he must 
serve a probationary period of three years bofoie he can he entitled to 
leckon Serjeant service. Tliis is dcculodly unfaii, in comparison with 


other Serjeants; for although he may siave two yeais and 3i»3 days failh- 
fnlly, on the 3()4th day of the third year he may be displaced for a trivial 
offence, without Court-marlial, and levcrt to his duty in the ranks without 
being benefited by the insertion of Seajeaul’s service in his leeord,tliereby 
dejinving him of the advanliiire it would piobably give liiniat the termina¬ 
tion of Viis military caieer. Afler completing this inobation. he has still to 
serve in the same capacity seven yeais more before he can dbtain tlie 
additional sixpence per diem. 

I w'lll give an instance (not hypottfctically) of the unevenness of flie 
probationary systepi. A man seives as Ord^rly-ioom (^Icik in a dejiOt for 
live years. On the arrival of the service companies at home, he succeeds 
the Regimental Orderly-room Clerk. Is it ju4 tliat he should serve still 
three years longer before he can be considered as fit to ])^'rforni a duty 
which he had already done for five years? oi is sudiV further trial of his 
ability necessary ? 

Having thus slightly touched on the situations of Staff Serjeants, I 
proceed 1o advert to others equally, if not more unportant. ^ 

His Majesty's Regulations direct that Commanding-officers of regi¬ 
ments are to use the utmost circumspection in the selection of the (volour- 
Serjeants, and to take care that this honouralde distinction is bestowed 
only on men of approved valour and fidelity, wdio by attention to the 
duties of their station, and to the discipline? of their respective companies, 
may render themselves worthy of such a mark of approbation, I imagine, 
Mr. Editor, you are of opinion with regard to this body of men, that they 
do^justice to the discretion of their respective Commanding-officers. This 
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situation is meant to correspond with that of Troop Serjeant-Major in the 
Cavg-lry. So far as pecuniary remuneration is considered, I do not think 
they have more cause to eomphiin than their brethren ; but most certainly 
they have ?:roun<l for complaint with refi:ard to their barrack-accommoda¬ 
tion, wliich by no means corresponds with that afforded to Troop Serjeant- 
Majors in the Cavalry, They liave often money in their possession to a 
considerable amount, and a barrack-room filled with men of various cha¬ 
racters is not, on that account, a domidle for them. , 

Hut there is another reason, which, indeed, applies to Serjeants gene- 
ralfy. It is this: a Serjeant is compelled, in a measure, to become the 
associate of men over wdioni it is intended he should exercise a strictly 
superintending authority. Now, I\Tr. Eifitor, picture to yourself a barrack- 
room sutficiently large to accomumdale thirty men, with only one fire¬ 
place in it. Can the Serjeant in charge of that room be comfortable, con¬ 
sistently with his duty ? He cannot. He must either sit on his iron bed- 
stfiid, shivering with cold in an opposite corner, or he must mix by the 
fireside with tlie men, thereby making himself a restraint on conversation 
which, although not fit for//?? ear, may be in its actual tendency (so far as 
discijiline is concerned) harmless. He is either consideied by the men in 
the shape of a meny associate, or as a spy, whom they are compelled to 
obey, but cannot respect. 

I regret to say there are too many men in the Army who will endeavour 
to make the situation of those fS^ujea^ts uho fearlessly and honestly do 
their duty as unplca''iinl as^iossiblc, and it is in Uioir power to do so with 
impunity to a very gieat extent; the disatfeeled soldier can always find 
language to express his spleen in a manner, although hn meaning maybe 
quite obvious to the Serjeant, his words, Uttindhj, arc not sufficiently 
insubordinate for the non-commissioned officer to take proper cognizance 
of. Again, a Seijeant IS often the c uise of bringing an olFendor to con¬ 
dign punishment; and how many instances occur in which the lives of 
valuable non-commissioned officers are endangered, and in some cases 
they have been sacrificed, by tlie malignant revenge of a haidened villain, 
or the infuriated madness of a reckless drunkard; and vet an Infantry 
Serjeant is comjielled very often to sleep in an adjoining bed to characters 
of such description. When so situated, can lie lie down to rest without 
apprehensions for Ins personal safety? Impossible ! 

There is another topic whicli 1 deem of great irnpoitance—I allude to 
the Serjeants' mess, 

“ Coinrnanding-officeis are cnjoinc^d, when ])racticable, to form a Ser¬ 
jeant’s mess, as the means of siqiporiing their conset^uence and ri^pecta- 
bility.”—Yule General Orders, p. l‘J3 

Now, Sir, towards the attainment of so groat an advantage, I am sure 
the formation of a Serjeants’ mes^ is the best that could be invented. 
Nothing tends more to Fvspnl dn w/av and good feeling ; nothing could 
more produce the effect of mtiking the Serjeant respet^od, and giving the 
men an idea of lus cousequonci', than this establishment. Bui wdiat are 
the facilities afforded lor supporting it ? None, No place is .set apart 
a mess-room; no fiiwl is allowed for its consumption; everytiung must 
come out of one shilling and elevenpence. I will not enter into a detail of 
the distribution of tliis sum, a.s I do nut wish to be too prolix, I will 
nn^'rely, Wierefore, broadly assert, that one shilling srwd elevenpence per 
diem*wiH not support a Serjeant’s situation wntii that degree of respect 
which it deserves, and the gbod of tlie Service sequires. 

Some of your readers may imagine tliat I have exaggerated the disad¬ 
vantages under whicff our rank labours. I appeal to those officers who 
have served as Serjeants prior4.o the date of their commissions, and who, 
with every deference to others, are the only individuals who can form aT\. 
adequate idea of the numerous difficulties which attend the correct per¬ 
formance of a Serjeant’s duty, and of the inequality of the rewards appor¬ 
tioned to him compared witi™her ranks. , 
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In conclusion, Sir, allow me io express an hunable opinion, that were 
Ihe desirableness of a Serjeant’s badge more increased, a description of 
young men, at present, I am sorry to confess^ but too scarce in thft Line, 
would be induced to enrol their names as its members, and old and well- 
tried non-commissioned officers "would be less anxious to quit it. Mabq 
the rank more valuable, there would be less reduction from it, and less 
anxiety for promotion to a higher one, F, J. D. 

[Goincidently with the foregofhg letter^ which, by the evidence it atfords 
of capacity and education, sustains the arguments of the writer in favour 
of the class whose superior respectability he advocates, we have a com¬ 
munication from an intelligent atj^d experienced commissioned officer on 
the same subject, froni which the following is an extract. There can be 
no doubt of the expediency of improving the qualitications and position of 
non-commissioned officers.]—Eu. 

“ During tlie w-ar, when the militia was embodied, many men of 
respectable character and education being forced to serve as Mditianicii, 
were induced to volunteer into the Line, These men made excellent non¬ 
commissioned officers—a class upon whom the discijdine of a regiment 
mainly depends. This description of recruits are not to he met with in 
peace time: there is no inducement for respectable, well-educated men, to 
enlist into regiments of the Line ; and the consequence is, that soldiers 
are promoted to non-commissioned officers, not because they are really 
equal to the duties they have to p^rformi hut because they can write, and 
are somewhat steadier tjjan their comrades/' If the Commissioners had 
called for a return of the number of Serjeants and Corporals reduced to 
the ranks, wilh the offences for which tliey were deprived of their stripes, 
in one year, they would have seen how many were guilty of the same 
cnpies, the commission of which by the privates it was their duty to 
report, and of how little value the rank and pay of a non-commissioned 
officer was considered by most of those men. 

Foreign armies are recruited by conscription ; the ballot, with much 
refuse, also catches many of the best of the population; but this avbitraiy 
mode cannot be thought of in a free country. Enlistment must be volun¬ 
tary ; and unless, therefore, certain and decided prospects of advantage, 
solely dependent on good behaviour and abilities, are held out, it cannot 
be expected that many, if any, respectable men will subject themselves to 
the danger and hardships of a soldier’s life, 

** Were the situations of Serjeant-Major, Quai'tormaster-Serjeanf, and 
Pay and Colour-Serjeant of a comp'tiny placed upon a higher and better 
footing.—more pay-separate and comfortable quarters—not subjected to 
the same duties or control from every officer in the corps, the youngest 
Ensign as well as the grey-headed Major, as the other Serjeants—never to 
be deprived of their office except by sejitenco of Court-martial, and that, at 
least, a district or garrison one, and the sentence, in no case, to be carried 
into execution without the approval of a General ()fficcr-**were some such 
advantages held out, with a future chance of employment in the police or 
customs, &c., many young men might be induced to enter." 


The Bugle Sounds of the A rmy, 

^ Mr. Editor, —Although I have not often met musical articles in your 
journal, nor hgve seen musical notes in its pages, yet I am induced to 

Dn a musical subject;—I allu(le to the bugle sounds of 
Nothing cart be more inaccurate than the version given 
of them in the regulations for the held exercise; as printed, they are 
generally unintelligible. To prove this, let any Light-bob set the music 
of-the Regulations before a lady at her piano, whose ear it may be sup- 
'posedis unused to the calls ns actually sounded, and he will soon be 
satisfied that there must be some mistake ; the notes played will, in some 
instances, have no resemblance to the little huues he has been accustomed 
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to hear from the bugle. It would seem that some person knowing a few 
note^ on the flute has attempted to transpose the calls, as originally inac¬ 
curately printed in De Rottenburgh's book in the key of C, into D, and 
a very awkward attempt he'has made of it. 

* The very first call, the “ Extend,** is given with an interval not to be 
found on the bugle, the minor third, F natural to D. In fact the very first 
note is WTong: it should be an F sharp; but why the calls shoul3 be trans¬ 
posed from the natural key I cannot conceive. The second call is o»e of 
the few correctly noted. The third, the “March," or as it is more usually 
carted, the “Advance,'* is very dififerent, ns written, from the sound used 
and known in the army; it affords a gjpod example of the effect of the 
l)osition of the bars upon musical accent. The lady may play for hours 
the “ March** of the Regulations, except the last bar, before the Light-bob 
would discover that the “Advance" was intended; yet all the notes which 
the bugle would sound are played. In the fourth call, the “Halt,” the 
first note B, the call being transposed, should have been a D. Thu B 
would be a major third below the lowest note on the instrument. The 
eighth call, “ the Assembly,” is absurdly written. 

In the following new version I propose to make one or two deviations 
from the Regulation Calls, and I believe that most buglers already do so 
in practice. First, in the “Close,** 1 propose to make the lowest note of 
the call G instead of 0, which latter is a difficult note for any but a good 
bugler to catch in the unp^repaved wAy it oecuis in this call. In one or 
two other instances I propose to adopt a similar.change, by which means 
tl\e calls in which this deep note, the lowest C, is retained, will become 
more marked. 

1 also propose to introduce two new calls, the right and left shouldem 
forward. How the mistake has crept in of directing the “Incline'*to 
be used for these calls, in the section 2, on the “ Signals and sounds for 
regulating movements/' in this really impwved portion of the last edition 
of the drill, one is at a loss to guess. Turning to article 15 of the follow¬ 
ing section, we find a different direction as to the effect of the “ Incline.” 
These two contradictory passages are as follows :— 

§ 2. 4th Article. “ IX. Incline to the right. If on the march, left shoul- 
dei'ft forwards If halted, the skirmishers will take ground to the right in 
file." 

§ 3. ]5tli Article. “To incline to the right." “The skirmishers make a 
half-turn to the flank to which they.are ordered to incline (rear-rank men 
covering their front-rank men), and continue in ihe diagonal direction 
until the 'Advance' is sounded, when they will return to their Original 
front, and move forward as before. If, when the skiimishers have made 
the half-turn, the bugle should sound the ‘Incline’ a second time, the 
men’s shoulders should be brought up, so as to complete the face and 
march in file.” ^ ^ 

Now, this latter instruction, I need not say, will produce a very dif¬ 
ferent effect from “ Left shoulders forward,” as directed in the preceding 
section. It is to remove this difficulty that I propose to introduce two 
short and weli-maiTOd calls for the “Ilight and left shoulders forward.” 
I think that as an annul for these calls the three last bars of the 
“Advance,” or the last bar of the “Retreat,” as tjje case may require, 
’^Would bft sufficient; as, if the whole of the call be sounded, too much time 
may be lost, and the degree of wheel made may be, in consequence, too 
great. 

My notation is very different from that to be found in the Regulation ; 
but it will be found to accord with the mode of sounding the calls in 
actual use in the Service, andAvill express what probably is really intended 
in the regulation. I give all the calls in the order to be found in the book*/ 
numbering the two new ones above mentioned xih and xiii, 

J. P. s. 
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No, I ,—To Extend, 



No. II .—To Close, 



No. III.— Advance. 
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No. W.’^Inclme to the Right, 
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No. X .—hyaline to the Left. 
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No. XI .—The Alarm. 
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No. XII .—Right shoulders Forward. 



No. XIIT .—Left shoulders Forward, 



Assembly of Ojhcers. 



Quick Time. 



* 1 think I have heard this call or something very like it hefore. 
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How ** Humanitas^^ would reform the Army, 

Mr. Editor, —Being in the habit of reading your excellent Journal, I 
perceive tliat our most distinguished patriots have kindly resolved that 
the United Service shall participate in the great advantages communal- 
cated by the mighty march of intellect. These statesmen have already 
shown their desire to improve the British Navy, by freeing the future Sar- 
torii and Codringtons from any chance of being trammelled by the educa¬ 
tion received at a Naval College. What can book-worms and shore-going 
Professors know of the mighty deep ? No! the minds of our tars must bo 
as rude, and their ideas as uncorflrolled, as the billows and hurricanes they 
are destined to brave. 

This great boon having been granted to the Navy, the same unwearied 
benefactors are now seeking the means of giving renewed energy to the 
Army—by the abolition of flogging, that severe restraint on one of the 
great resources of our country, the Excise, and by the adoption of the con¬ 
solidation system, by which one body may happily unite subjects at present 
totally estranged—and as spirits, water, acid, and sugar, are found, when 
combined, to form a soul-stirring nectar—so by consolidating the, now 
unfortunately, separated branches of our military administration, the 
incubus of a too severe discipline will be shaken from our Army, and a 
love of freedom created in the fornx'irly lash-subdued minds of our hitherto 
neglected soldiers ; and as it matters nof whai metal the s])oon be made of 
which stirs the punch, sh a banker or a bankrupt will answer equally \^11 
to direct the military Board. • 

Anxious to do all in my power to aid such patriotic objects. I beg leave, 
Mr, Editor, to present to your notice ray consolidation shell, the use of 
which, as 1 shall prove, will do away with flogging, save the erection of 
black-holes, dry-rooms, prisons, &c.. supersede the necessity of military 
colleges, and greatly abridge the expense and labours of an actual cam¬ 
paign. 

My consolidation shells are of brass, that metal being at present most 
in repute, and divided according to their size into classes, that they may 
correctly fit every individual, dike the ready-made clothing now issued to 
the soldiers. Every regiment to have a proportion of each class attached 
to it. The shells for the use of the grenadiers to be about six feet ibur 
inches in the interior diameter; those for the battalion companies and 
drummer-boys to be less in proportion ; by which means a small saving 
may be made—economy being the paramount object in all naval and 
military matters. These shells are to be dragged after each regiment 
when on a march, by the lesser delinquents ; and they are to be used as 
solitary cells for the more lenient correction of those whom the old system 
condemned to the inhuman punishment of being flogged ; one grenadier, 
battalion man, or-drummer, being confined in each shell, according as it 
belongs to the class, No. I, 2, or 3. - 

I must here acknowledge, Mr. Editor, that the form of my solitary cell 
is not original. A gentleman of great personal fvperience in solitary 
confinement has lately mentioned, that the being imprisoned in a room 
with coders had little effect on him, as those corners gave rise to a num¬ 
ber of ideas which amused his contemplative mind ; but he acMed, that 
no person could possibly bear to be imprisoned in a round room. On this 
hint I wi-ilc; and in tfie certainty of obtaining the approbation of tliis 
round form from one eminent patriot, I may mention that it is evidently 
derived from the Greeks, since the reason why ttiat great philosopher 
IJiogenes lived in a tub, was clearly, thatjiis reveries might not be dis- 
.turbed by any angular annoyances in his literary pleasure-box. The 
advantages of this mode of confinement are obvious : the solitary shells 
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"'tvould always be at hand; and being continually before the eyes of the 
men, the nifferings of those under confinement could not be forgotten by 
their'cqmrades, as is too often the case at present, except when the turn 
for duty or guard coming round rather sharply, a steady old file may men- 
tiilly growl—“ Plague take Tom Swipes; had he been flogged, he would 
lAve been at his duty by this lime, and mounting guardlinstead of me.’* 

On the exterior of each shell I propose engraving essays on military 
instruction, which, to save expense, might be extracted from thtf pabljpa- 
tions by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; for example, 
the»Penny Cyclopedia, article “ Adjutant/’ They miffht also be embeN 
hshed with tl*e portraits of great patriots and good subjects—for example, 
Joseph Hume and Daniel O'Connell. •Thus would our warriors be in¬ 
structed in military tactics and the love of country, without the expense 
to the nation of Sandhurst, Woolwich, or Chatham, with this great advan¬ 
tage—that those most requiring instruction would have the greatest oppor¬ 
tunities of receiving it. 

My shell having thus done away with the necessity of flogging as well 
as of providing buildings for confinement, or the establishment of military 
colleges, I shall proceed to point out how it must shorten the period and 
expense of an actual campaign. 

It sometimes happens that a fortified town occupied by our troops may 
be surrounded by the enemy. Now 1 shall make these shells the means 
of either throwing aid. into the place, of enabling the garrison to eva¬ 
cuate it, without the disagreeable necessity of cutting a passage through 
the besiegers. Under the proposed management oT the Army, a very short 
pedod must expire before we shall have a large body of men pcufectly 
accuslomed to be conveyed in shells ; so that a detachment of these bomb- 
lodgers might be marched into their shells, and thrown over the heads of 
the enemy, and thus the garrison would be strengthened, or the besiegSd 
might make a sortie in this manner, and by taking the trenches in reverse, 
break up the investment, I do not think that any reasonable object ion 
can be offered to the bomb-lodgers’ moving through the air instead of on 
the earth, as is jiroved by the late graphic and poetical account of the 
expected ascent of certain highly-distinguished persons in a balloon. To 
encourage the bomb-lodgers, medals ought to be bestowed upon them, 
which would be the more highly prized as these distinctions cannot now ^ 
be gained by those soldiers who are stupid enough to adhere to the old 
jog-trot straight-forward manner of doing their duty. 

Having no doubt that you now fully appreciate my consolidation shell, 
and that "it will be eagerly adopted into tlie Army, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

M ay, 1 83 7. H umanitas. 

—»■ ■ ■.. 

Volunieerin" in fndia^—in reyly to “ 

Mr. Editou, —Your correspondent Testis, on the-volunteering system 
in India, I tliink belgfc-gs to that class who know very little of what passes 
in a corps oulered home. Believe me, his opinion of the men is erroneous: 
it is neither bounty or Asiatic luxury that induces them to volunteer: the 
primary q^iuse is previous treatment, both by ComnMinding Officers and 
others. Entreaties or tlireatenings are useless; so eager are both ser- 
jeants and privates to free tl«mselves from theiiwsuperiors. 

'The day of volunteering ought to be a lesson through life to such gen¬ 
tlemen. No personalMisrespect is shown, but gratitude for past acts of 
kindness or intercession, often appears on separation of a private from his 
respected officer. I have seen the manly tear flow freely down the vele-. 
lanS cheeks, and this tribute of affection appeared mutual. 
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It is now for the first time that a private exhibits himself in tme 
colours, by a narrow scrutiny into the character of the corps for selection, 
—a point not ascertainable thronjrh the medium of either the press or 
recruiting serjeants on first enlisting. This was the case with tiie /8th 
in 1817; and when such icgimenls as the Mth, 17th, 59th, and 67th, 
were selected by j majority of the volunteers, no one ought to condem.i 
the present system, or assert that the same number of recruits would 
have been more acceptable to each regiment. These men did not require 
driFiing, but were ready to continue their military career, and uphold a 
character unsullied by the commission of crime cognizable to either a 
civil or military tribunal, ^ 

Tkstts asserts, ** that the public suffers considerably by the detention of 
men in India!’* Very few are of his opinion, it being well known that 
one man to whom the climate has become habitual is worth half-a-dozen 
of recent importation, especially if the corps is actively employed, or sta¬ 
tioned in the interior. The complaint against old stagers contaminating 
the morals of recruits is threadbare, which shows that he had very little 
intercourse with his men, and I beg leave to assure him, that every supply 
from Britain, from 1803 until 1817, proved themselves highly initiated in 
irregular conduct. It is not either in his or my power^to state how they 
became so, but cleaily shows that recruits, on joining their corps, aie 
well prepared to occupy a place in the book of transgressors; therefore 
not so highly appreciated as he imagines. 

The arrival of recruits is always ominous to botii officers and men, 
especially if the coinmauding officer proves an indifferent tactician, who, 
to improve himself, harasses all parties with constant drill and field-days. 

It certainly would prove beneficial to the service if a regiment had llie 
opportunity of returning home after ten or twelve years iii India; but 
p»evious thereto, each man, without distinction, shouki have the option of 
either remaining in the country, or embarking ; and not to he compelled, 
as the writer was, with his wile and family, after being appointed a ser- 
jeant-inajor in ihe Honourable Kast India Company*s service. 

Again, I beg leave to ask your numerous correspondents, if it is not 
easier to drill a body of lecnuts at liome, alter the regimenrs arrival, than 
to accomplish an altered system witli old hands? 

Finally, 1 beg to sugge^t to the higher military authorities a ])lan which 
•would be gratifying to our corps abroad, and decrease the Pension last 
at home, namely, tlie fornialion of live Veteran Battalions: two at 
Calcutta, two at Madras, and one at^JJombay, for duty in those gairisons, 
anti detachments, if necessary; which would be the means of a greater 
body of effectives being on active service. It is a fact, that every regi¬ 
ment has, more or less, men unfit for ihe field, but compelent for garrison 
duty; and these would form 1 lie basis. Ollicers, from the same cause, 
could be obtained, with others frorr. the Half-Pay List; and the Com- 
niandcr-in-Ciiief vj'ould then luive ample nieans to promote meritorious 
serjeants as ensigns, adjutants, and quartermasters. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. A, 

London, May 17, 1837. 


** Navy of Ihe Tmanm o f Muscat. 

Mr. Editor, —Having read at the close o-* the Portsmouth correspon¬ 
dence, in your April Number, an account of the Navy of the Iraaum of 
Muscat, copied from the American papers, allovV'me to send you a cor¬ 
rect statement of the force of that princej not from hearsay, but my own 
- ‘ personal knowledge:— 
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The Imautn has also two merchant-ships anti two brigs, which may be 
armed in case of necessity. The territJnal possessions assigned to him 
are partially correct; but he owns no islands in the Gulf of Persia except 
Kishnie, Larrach, and Ormus. Ho farms a fow ])hices on the Persian 
coast, near them. He also has two cfl* Ihu’c small places on the Arabian 
coast, near the entrance of the Gulf, but possesses little influence in any 
olnev part except through his firm alliance with the British Government 
in India. 

The trade of his dominions employs in that part mentioned by your cor¬ 
respondent about fourteen ships and bngs, anti five hundred bungalows 
and hattillcs, from CO to 100 tons ; the coasting trade near 1200 more, 
from eight to forty or fifty tons. 

The Tmaum is an excellent an^l abU#ma.n, a great improver of that part 
of his dominions over wiiiclt he has full power, ^llis revenues are about 
700,000 Spanish dollars. The ships arc in good order; but as to high dis- 
ci})lme, no Arab under his own flag could be iraiued to it. Anolher thing 
agiunst it IS, the ships arc only manned when required : the service over, 
the crew are discharged. 

If you think this worth insertion it is at your service; and, if you wish 
it, the writer will at a future period .send you a full account* of Muscat 
and its dependencies. Your obedient 

G. B. B. 


3fore Sttg^csiions fo?' the Injprovenictti of Barrack Re^ulaiiom. 

Mr. KniTOR, -1 thank yon for having given insertion to my suggestions 
in the matter of barratd<s. I now beg to state a few more :— 

1. Any extra accornmodiilion \v!)i(ili can, without putting Government 
to expense, be afforded to olUcers,sliould begranled; such as spare rooms, 
stabling, &c. 

2. A ([uarter should be furnished tlie band-master. The bands of the 
Service are supported by a eonipidsoiy subscuption from the ofiicers, and 
a master must be hired to teach IM? musicians. The giving (piarters to 
this individual is the least as^stance the Government r^ay give. 

3. Tlicre shpuld be rooms for the servants of the officers, and bells to all 
the quarters. 

4. A light to quarters should be acknowledged fora certain number of 
women per conijiaft^. At present, in cpiavtering sohliers, the Barrack 
Regulations do not allow any space w'hatever for soldiers* wives. 

IStii April, 1837. , K. 


* Which wt shall be happy to lective,—K». 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, May 21, 1837, 

Ma. EniTOR, —A day or two after the last communication went from 
hence, the Thunder, surveying vessel, commanded by Captain R, Owen, 
arrived from the West Indies. She has been constantly employed for the 
last' four years surveyinif the Grand Bahama banks and the Mosquito 
coast, tlividing the duty into six months on the banks, and from November 
to April, during the dry season, on the coast. The passage across the 
Bahama bank is now much used Joy British and American vessels trading 
to Havanah and New Orleans to avoid the Gulf-stream, and it is lughly 
desirable that the track should be correctly laid down in the charts used. 
With respect to the coast of Neatam> or Mo.squito coast, a part between 
St. John, Nicaragua, and Chagres, is still unfinished. 

While surveying to the eastward of Cay Labos. near the Diamond Point 
of the bank, the Thunder got on the shoals called Murcas, and consider¬ 
ably damaged her bottom and false keel, the greater part of the latter 
being knocked off; and it was found requisite for her to go to Port-Royal 
to be inspected, and, if pos.sible, repaired; but as she cof!ld not be hove 
down at that port, in consequence of the wharf at Jamaica being too old 
and weak for the strain, the Commander-in-Chief judged it most expedient 
to send her to England to be paid oft', in pTeference to going to Bermuda lo 
be repaired- Moreover, t4ie crew had got tired of the arduous and ill-paid 
service of surveying, and wished a change; and if the Thunder had 
been paid off, and re-commissioned on a foreign station, most of the men 
would have left her entirely. 

The Lark, brig, Lieut. Barnett, is to canyon the survey of the Mosquito 
coast, and was to sail direct from Jamaica. The Thunder carried to the 
island of Old Providence the Lark’s extra provisions and stores, and having 
landed them, she went lo Havanah, to see ifCay Sal lighthouse was in full 
play, but discovered that in a gale ofwind which occurred the previous No¬ 
vember it had been blown down. Tlie Spanish Government are desirous 
that it should be replaced; but the British Government think the light would 
he in a more advantageous position if fi»edon the Double-Shot Cays, and 
the Thunder on her j>as.sage home surveyed it. She afterwards called ut 
Nassau for letters and dispatches for England, which place she quitted 
on the IStli. 

The Thunder, having been inspected by the Comraander-in-Chief on her 
return Itom foreign service, has been paid off. She is the only foreign arrival 
during the month. His Majesty's ship Cornwallis, called a 74, but with¬ 
out lower-deck guns, arrived from Plymouth last week, and on Monday 
she ve-hoisted the flag (white at the fore) of Vice-Admiral the Honour¬ 
able Sir Charles Pyget, G.C.H.; and the Vice-Admiral, his family, and 
suite, having embarked on Wednesday last, they sailed for the West Indies 
on Saturday. Sir Charles Paget will proceed direct to Bermuda to relieve 
Admiral Sir Peter Halkett in the command of the squadron on the North 
Ameiican and West India station. It is a miserauie piece of economy 
sending her on the American coa.st witii a reduced complement of officers 
and mefrj v.uao armament inferior to one of the heavy American frigates. 
It is understood to iJe tlie object of the Admiialty in doing so to obtain the 
services of an additional sloop of war I 

The Princess Cliarlotte,' 104, the flag-ship of Admiral the Honourable 
Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., appointed to relieve Admiral Sir J. Rowley 
in the command of the Mediterranean fleet, went to Spithead on Wednes¬ 
day, but is not expected to sail until thb 1st June, She will escort 
the Ariadne, a vessel to be .stationed at Alexandria, filled with stores and 
coals, for the use of the squadron and steam-vessels. 
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The Sparrow, ketch, being fitted and rigged in a peculiar manner, has 
had several trials, and being found to answer, is now only waiting for dis^ 
])iitches from the Colonial Office, and will then proceed, to Kio Janeiro. 
The Sparrow is intended to be stationed at the Falkland Islands. 

TJie Larue, 18, is destined for the East Indies, and, being manned and 
n^rly ready for sea, will get away in a week or two. 

The Sparrowhawk is short of seamen, and will consequently be unable 
to move for some time. The beautiful schooner Fair Rosamond, destined 
for the coast of AlVica, is to go to Spithead on Monday. She is well atid 
lullv manned, and altogether a most desirable command. 

Tlfe Ilazard, converted into ashi|), and launched a month ago, has been 
commissioned this weed; by Commandergj. Wilkinson, and tlie Romney, 
lormerly a tioop-ship, to be stationed atlho Havannah,for therecejition of 
captured slaves, has tliis week been cornniissionod Iiy Lieutenant Charles 
Jenkin. It was intended to give her a.serjeaat’s party of Marines, but that 
IS countennanded, and slie will have a crew of sixtv-llvo, including the 
(.'onimander, a Surgeon and an assistant, Second-Mastej, &c. &c. Lunit,- 
•^oloiicl Cuckbiirn, recently ajipoinlcd Governor of the Rahamas, will go 

out in her, and be landed at Nassau. The foregoing comprise all the 
shipping movements. 

TliG Benhow, Illustrious, President, and Edinburgh, are in dock, as well 
us the Tyne and Alligator, The Edinburgh is expected to be tlie flag¬ 
ship of Rear-Admiral Su* P. Maitland, If lie gets a command; and the 
Jyne tobe re-conimissioncd again, it lining ascertained that llui damage 
exporieneed by getting on shore at Barcelona not so scnoiui as was 
expected, some of the after ])ait of the lalse-keel and dead wood only being 

knocked away. Benbow is ijuite leady for commission, and is afloat in 
dofd<. 

A considerable number of General Evans'.s Legion--wounded anjJ 
unserviceable—have returned to England during the present month ; ami 
it is very gratifying to stale that they arc better treated on being dis- 
cluirged tlian has been the case hilhorlo. The Swiftsure, hulk, is still 
apjuopniited as a receiving-ship for them on iir-^t coming into the port; 
ami the agent irom the London head-quarters uenerally comes down in a 
day or two after their arrival, examines their papers, &e., and pays arrears. 
It has been a fine harvest (or the Jews anil dealers in old clothes; for 
every one lately discharged has been fnrnislied witli a suit of clothes of one 
sort or anothc)', ami they aie Iande<l in decent Uiui, and consequently no 
bl.ime can atlacli to tlie Spanish autlioiitie.s for their appearing in London 
naked and starving, * 

Oti Saturday last two vessels, “ Le Deux Amis*’ and “Marie Vietftire,” 
cinuG in with about 18U of them, and in the coiuseof the week their 
chums upon the Spanish Government have been liquidated, and the men 
sent about their business, with a trifle of cash and docent clothes. A 
batch of miserable creatures still continue in the neighbonrliood - men wlio 
hud down llieir arms in Deceuillfer last, and were sent liAne in a iSwedisii 
vessel, but being driven on the coast of France, did not get to England 
until five or six weeks ago. Tliese unfortunate people are in a most depjor.- 
able plight—Iiave no ikvoney due—and must come upon the parish. 

Jt would appear that the Board of Admiralty have not tiuaiiy settled, 
how the examinations of Midshipmen and !8chuoimasters.aAa<ta^Ui&^lut'e 
to be condigited; for being diiven in a comer, and rcjieaftjdly askm wheie 
tlie Midshipmen were to assemble, they dircctfdthe Commandev-in-Cbief, 
Admiral-Superintendent, and*the Captain and Schoolmaster of the gun¬ 
nery ship Excellent, to attend at the Naval College on the 8th instant, 
and examine such Midsflipmen as might present tlumiselves. The business 
was, however, conducted by one •!' the late Mathematical Assistants; and. 
on the occasion the following were found quahtkd :— 

Mr. George Bennett Lawrence, late Thunder; William Burrows Willis, 

U. S. JouuN. No. 10'?, June, 1837, S 
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Excellent; 'WUliam M'Cullocli, Staa:; SirWm. Hoste, Bart., late Asia; 
Mr. A, T. Freese, late Favouute; Geo Baker, Mastiff. 

It was unlbrtunate that at tins examination six were rejected, and con¬ 
sequently produced remarks very tar t'lom approving ot the new Kxaiiuner'., 
As it is imagined the Schoolmasters to be iniiodnced in the Navy upon 
the new system will have to undergo a most rigid and sysiematic exanri- • 
nation, some candidates in this place aie anxiously waiting to know tlie 
natu e oi' it—if it is to be |:ut lorih in print. As to the expectation of 
ever getting men fiom Oxford or Can^l^ridge to submit to the regulations 
of a tnan-of-war—to work for a trifling and irregular income—l e subject 
to the caprice of a dozen comtn.mding-otficm-and, :dt(*r all, no defimd 
duty pointed out, is out of the •question. The plan of the Admiralty is, 
like all those of the present Government, eiiulc, and only a wasle ol time 
in endeavouring to complete. It is generally tiehevcd that the niemhers 
of the Board have no one arranged plan lor any thing, but trust to foMune 
for success. Some inemhers of ihe Board have been here, as well as at Ply¬ 
mouth, Chatham, and Woolwich, to see such officers of the Marine corps 
as might wish to olilain retirement from length of service. They liad 
before them every officer that had applied, so personally to judge if he had 
a fair claim for retiring. Not a syllabic trsinspired as to the result of the 
inspectioq, except tliat the Colonel-Commandant of this division, Colonel 
Harrv Lewis, was allowed six weeks’ lea^/cswith an understanding that he 
would not be required to come back again; and he has, or is about to tal;o 
away his goods and cluitlels out oTthe garnson. IIis brother, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Geo. r.ewis.C.B., carries on the war in his absence. 

You gave some account last month of Lieutenant IlalTs fire-engine 
tubes. The Admiralty have ordered all the Dock and Victualling Yards 
to be supplied with them; thus Inlly approving his invention. It will 
not reflect much to their cred.t if tliey do not levvaul this actue and ile- 
serv ng officer with somediing more tlian empty praise, although that is 
their system. Lieut. Hall has adapted these tubes to hlhng casks and 
tanks— one of the latter, capable ot holding gallons oilwatei, and filled 
by a .single hose in five minutes, was, with two others of the samemeasuie- 
ment, tilled by l.ieut. Plall's tube-hoses in eig' t minutes and a lialf. There 
is no doubt but the London insurance luuises will adopt tliem. 

A Coiul-Martial is ordered to be assembled at thiv poit tor the trial of 
Captain Sii Thomas FellowC', C.B-, late of tlie Pemliroke, luit now in eom- 
mand of his Majesty’s ship Vanguard, on charges instituted by the Admi¬ 
ralty, originating in an official report tiom Capt. Moresby, C.B., llie present 
Captain of the Pembroke. Tlie cliaiges relate to Sir Thomas not resign¬ 
ing the Pembroke to Captain Moresby until he had joined the Vanguard. 
The court are also to inquire into the cause of the ship getting on shotc, 
and the circumstances allending it, and what took place while she was on 
the locks nrar Gibraltar. It is undevstood that orders have been sent out 
for Sir Thomas ^ellowes to come borne in the next Malta packet ; and it 
is therefore most’proliable the proceedings will have commenced by the 
time your June Number is published. 

There are letters in the town as recent a.s the 22nd January, from Com¬ 
modore Mason of the Blonde, detailing the disturbances at Callao lietween 
the Peruvians and Chilians. It appears that the Blonde and Talbot, 

ofthe guns of the combatants, weiecom-elled tomovc 
three or tour miles out of tlie line of fire. The atiack of Peruvian 
gun-boats, &c., on the Cliilian bh okading squadron was made undercover 
of a thick fog, wliich uniortunately cleared away before its customary lime, 
so that the attacked party were in some measure.j^repared, and repelled 
the assault with great loss. 

• The Blonde and Talbot were at Callao 'bn the 21sf January, The Cleo- 
* patra had gone from Rio to Valparaiso on the I5th March. It is contem¬ 
plated by the Admiralty, when flag-officers are next appointed to the 
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commands in the East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, and South America, 
to alter the limits of cacli station. Instead of a Commodore being in the 
Pacific, the flag-oHicer is himself to be stationed round the Horn, and lus 
command limited thereto. *The lhazilian part of the South American 
command will be added to the Cape of Good Hope command, and that, 
ftftg-offieer have a Commodore under him at liio. To meet this nicrease 
of responsibility, the charge of the Mauritius will be removed from the 
Cape to the East India station, • 

It IS repoited here tiial a llranch of the Post-office Packet Eslablish- 
mcat is to he forilied at Weymouth, and that in fotuie four steam-vessels 
are to be employed to convey the muds to and from that port and tlie 
islands of Guerns y, Jersey, Alderney, &c. A Lieutenant and Purser 
are to I^e a))pointed, and the whole under the direction and orders of tlic 
Superintendt'iit, (’apfain Sir Kd. Puny. 

A cluinire in Ibis jrarrison will take place next month—the depots of the 
5%fh and 59th are ordeied to Cork, and the di-pdt of the (i8tli to Newiy, 
I'hese tioops are,to be replaced by the depots of the ’2-llh, yoth, and Oulh 
Reofiments. It is said the fllst are to be heie for a shoit lime ])iovi(>us to 
going to Van Diemen’s Land, and the 88th to be moved to VVuterfor b Let 
the la'ter go where they may, they will be agieat acquisition to any jd.iee ; 
for a more ordcnly and better-managed set of men never appeareJ in any 
gairison. and their excellent discipline and iinilbrm good belmviour uflccts 
the highest credit on the ofliceis. Periiaps an instance of the kind never 
occuried before in this gairtson* for on St. Patrick's day, hi-n ubr.ost 
every man of them was out of barracks, and in honour ortho Saint did not 
abstain from whisky, if he could gel it, yet neaily the whole were in quar- 
l(M’s at tattoo, and there was not a single complaint to the authorities of 
the town or garrison tliat an individual had been insulled, ov in the shght- 
est degree molested. Now, when li is remembered from whence this dfs' 
tinguisheil regiment principally iccnuts and that tliey mustered on that day 
upwards of 700 men—many of them wild and raw soUliers—it icilects the 
IngJifst cicdit on the officei'i ‘ind non-commissioned officers for being able 
to obtain moral influenc.e, us well as military control OVCr SO lliliiiniuidble a 
band, and therebv prevent outrage. 

P. 

P.S.—I have omitted to mention that the Hercules is still at SpUhead, 
and will probably remain there until Parliament is up, as the seivices of 
lier Captain cannot be dispensed with by Govcinmenl. If the Conserva¬ 
tive parly had detained a ship-of-tbe-fine for a number of w'eeks on sueli a 
luttencc*, what an outcry would have been raised by the D-slru^lives ! 
Possilily, as three of the dej-ots are to l)e removed to liehiud, she may be 
substituted for a transpoit, and thus a little work be got out of lier. As 
to being short of men, that is soon obviated. She can be completed by a 
drait of men from the Victory. 


Plymouth, May, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —The Ringdove brig, 16, was docKetl on tne morning of 
the 2!stult., to have^fier bottom examined, and to make good .some frilling 
defects, and was turned out of dock the same night. ^^ 

Thunderer, 84, was docked, to ascertain the condtlioi^yiflr^i(TP*t%^^/?r, and 
minutely To look inlo*such dtUVcIs as may be better attended to in dock 
than afloat. I have been informed lliat there arc not less than eight kinds 
of.experimvntal copper upon her bottom, but hS tliey have been there for 
only a short period (fijur or flve years, at the outside), the trial to which 
they have been submitted has not been of sufficient duration fok-ad to'any 
result tending to prove the supet’^»nty of any one description of copptTr^ 
above the rest. The experimentalists must therefore await with patience" 
the development of some facts to justify a decision as to the relative mtrits 
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of their various modes of manufacturing copper sheathing, T wish it were 
in my power to say that another experiment which has been tried upon 
the Tliunderer was involved in cipial uncertainty as to the result. I allude 
to a ]>ractice, introduced into the Dock-yards ar few years since, of filling-in 
the openings between the frame-timbers (throughout the hold of a ship) 
with cement, tlie effect of which is s.dd to have produced an obviously pre¬ 
mature decay of the surfaces of the timbers with which it has been in con¬ 
tact. I know not how far the mischief has extended, hut rumovtr states it 
to be of rather a serious nature. The §hip was visited about a fortnight 
since by one of the Lords of the Admiralty (Sir ThomasTroubridgc) while 
he was at this port paying an official visit of inspection at the Marine 
Barracks ; and slie was subsequently inspected by the Surveyor of the 
Navy, who was at the Dock-yard the early part of the present week. 

The Pluto, steamer, Lieutenant Gordon, sailed for Woolwich on fho 
‘i2nd, and is now undergoing repairs at that Dock-yard. Her Commander 
has been transferred to the Columbia. The Sappho, 10, Commander 
Fraser, went down into the Sound on the 22nc1. Tlie IJermes, steamer. 
Lieutenant Blount, arrived from Falmouth on the 23rd; she returned 
there on the 20th, from the Mediterranean, and was ordered round to 
Plymouth to have her defects made good. The Forester, brigantine, 
arrived from the Cape of Good Hope on the 24th, 

Tlie 27lh being her Majesty's birth-day, was kept as a holiday at the 
public establishments, and celebrated by the usual demonstrations of 
loyalty. The troops of the garrison wfere reviewed upon Mount Wise, 
and fired a fen de ^o/Vat t\\elve o'clock ; and at one the flag-ship in 
Ilamoazo, and the ships in the Sound (Sappho and Scorpion), fired a 
royal salute. The ships in harbour were gaily bedecked with colours 
during the day ; and at night there was a grand display of fire-works from 
th^ Adelaide, where Captain Sykes entertained a party at dinner. The 
Comns, 18, Commander Hon. H. P. P. Carey, went down into the Sound 
on tlie 28th, On the evening of the 30th, the Conimander-in-(Jinof 
returned from leave, and wiis saluted the following morning by the ships 
in llie Sound. 

On the 3i'd of the present month the Lightning, steam-tender to the 
William and Mary, yacht, arrived from Woolwich, having touched at 
Portsmouth on Iier passage round. She sailed the next day for Pembvoke- 
yard; and on that day the Messenger, steamer, also from Woolwich, came 
into port. 

The Cornwallis being reported ready for sea, was inspected on the 4th 
instant by the Poit-Adnnral, Lord Amelins Beauclerk. His Lordship 
looked very minutely into the general arrangement and etpiipment of the 
ship, and appeared to be much pleased witli the admirable order in which 
he found her. She has, indeed, been quite a show-ship. Tlie Admiral 
took particular notice of the patent ‘’thain messenger, which was set in 
opeiation in his pi^sence; he also examined with much apparent interest, 
the fitting of a new description of bed and quoin to two of the long guns, 
upon a piinciple invented by Mr. Chatfield of the Dock-yard. Shortly 
after Lord Amclius had left the ship she was visited by Rear-Admiral 
Superintendent Warren. On the following day the Cornwallis was towed 
into the Sound by the Messenger, the variableness of the wind having 
prevenTe'rldrfef out of harbour. She was very gaily dressed out in 

colours ; the yards were manned, and as the weatherVas particidarly fine, 
a large party took a passage in her into the Sound, In passing Mount 
Wise she saluted the Admiral, after which the hand played “ Rule Br'- 
tannia,” con fipirito. The salute was answered from the Sound by the 
Sappho, because, as I understand, a salute from the flag-ship is generally 
accompanied with the fracture of divers panes of glass in the windows of 
the housings oyer the building-ships at the south end of the Yard I 

The Columbia, Lieutenant Gordon (late of the Pluto, Comet, Phoenix, 
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and Rhadamanthus I) arrived from Woolwich on the 5th. She sailed on 
the Jfh for Santander, with twenty tons of powder for the use of troops 
employed in Spain ; and theDevoti, lighter, sailed the same day, also with 
stores for Spain. 

• The Cornwallis was paid on the 8th, and sailed on the 10th for Ports¬ 
mouth. She arrived there on the lltli; and ere this communication 
appears in print she will most probably be on her passage to Bermuda, 
with the flag of Vice-Admiral H«n. Sir Charles Paget, G.C.H., who7s to 
suyersede Sir P. Halkett in command of the squadron in the West Indies. 
The Sappho sailed on the 10th for the West India station; and the Comiis 
on the I‘2th, • 

The Pembroke, 74, which had been expected here for some lime past 
(the Hermes having brouglit intelligence that she was on her passage 
home), arrived on the 14th, and was towed into harbour by the Messenger 
on the 15lh. She has been busily employed getting her guns on shore, 
darling her water, and faking such otlier steps as will prepare her for 
being docked, to undergo the necessary inspection after having been 
ashore. It appears tliat she was aground for twelve hours, during wdiich 
time she must have strained considerably, as it is stated that many of her 
keePbolts mayjje seen to protrude above the keelson; and I have been 
informed by a person who went on board purposely to see her, that tlie 
bolts which secure the knees by which the beams are attached to the 
ship’s side exhibit inanifest^ymptom^of much straining, the upon 

which the bolts are clinched being so loose that Vhey may be easily turned 
round by the finger and thumb. She is to be taken into dock on Monday 
(22nd), and then, I suppose, we shall know something more about her. 

Re.ar-Admiral Ross sailed for Portsmouth on the J4tli in the Plvmouth, 
ya(di1, which, it is expected, will bring back Rear-Admiral Warren’s fam*)y. 

The Jas'eur, 18, (I!ommander John Haekutt, arrived on the I4tli from 
the coast of Barbary. She is at present performing quarantine, and it is 
supposed she will be paid off at this porf. 

The Hermes sailed to-day for Falmouth. 

The latest news here is, that the Donegal and W^cllesley are to be 
brought forward as flag-sliips, but it is not known for wJiat stations they 
are destined. 

The reports from the experimental ships. Pique and Inconstant, puzzle 
us a good deal. Opinions are divided, as you well know, touching ihe 
relative merits of tiiese frigates; bi^t no one ever dreamt that the old 
Talavura would have the slightest chance w ith either of them. 

Yours, &c. • 1). 


We are compelled, from want of space, to omit our Milford (Jorre- 
spondent’s Letter, Avhich does not, however, contain any inciiiont 
of material importance^ 


ITEVIEWS AND ClltTICAL NOTICES. 

Observations on Railways, with rkfkrhnce to Utility, Profit, and 

THE OBVIOUS NECESSITY OF A NaTIOVAL CoL. 

MuDGlf, F.R S., OF THE lloYAL ENGINEERS. 1837. 8VO. WITH A 1\Iap. 

So many interested, and. therefore partial, ^presentations have been 
lately laid before the public, that the author begins with disclaiming con¬ 
nexion with any of th® speculators in this line. He enumerates the* great 
and numerous advantages deri^ble fiom a cheaper and quicker means of 
communication being established throughout the country. A considerably 
actual saving would be experienced, for instance, in bringing cattle to 
market, since they otherwise decrease many pounds in weight on the march ; 
while the value of remote estates is as much enhanced as if their dislai^c 
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fromihe metropolis were halved. But he at the same time states that, 
owing to the undulating surface of England, much moie skill is required 
in selecting a good line, and in the construction of the railway itself than 
in the extensive plains of Germany or America’ 

It is much to he regretted that the irood example of the Liverliool and 
Manchester railway company, in publishing their accounts half-yearly, has 
not been geneially Ibllowed, since it would be so great a public bencHt, as 
well as the most incontestible proof of yieir own honesty. So much lias 
heen happily achieved in this country wilhont Government assistance or 
interference, that many say —Let those who embark their capitals in sttch 
speculations look to it. But the analogy does not hold good. Too much 
temptation is held out to engineers to pronounce every proposal as feasible 
and disirablo; and the bills are so hurried through ParhamcMit, that how¬ 
ever well inclined tlie members of the Committees may be to investigate the 
claims and assertions of each company, it is quite impossible to do their 
duty effectually without devoting their whole time, pm tvniporey to ll^ 
subject—no less tluin 101 new railroads being now projiosed. 

There ought, moreover, to be a mathematician, a geologist, an engineer, 
an eminent lawyer, and a secielary, in order tliat the matter be duly sifted 
in all its branches, which indicates the necessity of an express hoard. It 
must be conceded that the gentlemen sent to Ireland ns Coftimis.-jioncrs arc 
well chosen; but still tliey are not enabled to devote the whole time to the r 
business. We therefore agree wi^h Colonel Miidgo tliat “a National 
System of Railroads** ^hould be contemplated, and the workmen be 
restrained by a strict police. 

• ———. 

Documents relating to Steam-Navigation in the Pacific. 

• Lima. 1836. 

In the month of .Tune last, Mr. Wilson, the Consul-General at Lima, 
communicated to the British merchants along that coast that his Maiesty*s 
Government was disposed to favour a direct communication through 

Panama, and thtu'clore invited them to meet and decide on a piojrct lor 

this purpose. They did so accordingly, and a Mr. Whoelwiight having 
already made great exertions with this aim, and expended a good deal of 
luoney in obtaining an exclusive privilege for ^teum navigation lor ten 
years from the governmt*n1s of Chili, Bolivia, and l^eru, th«*y agreed to 
proceed in conjunction with him. after giving him a ccitnin remuneration. 

Ot tlie utility of the measure there .appeals to be no difference cf opinion, 
steam-vess(ds being decidedly prefei able to sailing vessels, on account of 
the provident south winds. An estimate whs therofote made out, with 
great detail, on the supposition of having three steam-vessels, of liom 400 
to r>0U tons each, constantly plying, and a fourth m reserve. They compute 
the annual expenses, making large alU^wance for wear and tear, and con¬ 
tingencies, at 43,0/10^., and the probable receipts at 93 , 000 /.— being about 
112 per cent, profit for the shareholders. 


NAVAL INVENTIONS. • 

Patent Anchor, by James Allen, Shipmaster, of Greenock, 

THis'^ei^tfenuin’s^ object is the very important one of prove,nling the 
anchor from being fouled, by the cable or chain taking a turn round the 
upper arm—a situation ^emphatically termed “the seaman’s disgrace.” 
For this purpose he attaches two arcs of iron, one on each side, extending 
from the broadest part of one fluke to the currespondmg part of the other, 
so as to continue the sweep of the fluke. When the flukes are thus 
• ^uaided, even if the cable should take a turn, as above alluded to, it will 
hUp 00* again, as is evident by consulting the inventor’s plate. Mot cover, 
this improvement can be applied to any anchor, so that the expense is 
very trifling. • 
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A JnRY-RuDDER, by A. P. Allen, Esq. 

November, 1832, the merchant-ship Town of Ross, on her return 
from A*menca, encountered a violent gale, in w hidt, besides other disasters,' 
she lost her rudder, so that the master was thinking of ahandonmg her. 
Mut Mr. A. P. Allen, of the India Company's’Service, being then fortu¬ 
nately on hoaid her, proposed constructing a nidcler with sjjare spars laid 
side hy side, and fastened together by short planks laid across them, and 
there iirmly nailed and bolted, after a plan and method of his own. •To 
tiiei]itrtte (he shipping of it, a kedge-anchor is suspend(^d to (he foot of this 
temporary rudder, and it jiroved equal to rescue them from their impend¬ 
ing niistortuues. Indeed, so well did t\je ingenious expedient answer in 
preserving the ship, that the owneis offei'ed Mr, Allen the command of 
her; besides wtucli, he afterwards received handsome testimonials of its 
merit both from the Admiralty and Irom Lloyd's Coffee-house. 


A Jury-Rudder, by Captain W. Henvey, R.N, 

"VVe ought rather to have used the plural heie, since Captain Henvey 
has communicated to us a seiies of plans for temporary rudders; but as 
we may consider them of*a gpnus, we will mention the most striking of 
them. It may be considered as ol two distim-t portions, the one consisting 
of a spar put vertically through the rudder-hole, or ol liquely throui:h one 
of the cahin-wiudows ; theotliepof abroad flap, constructed of smaller 
spaiK planked over and ballasted with pigs of iioii at the foot, wbicti may 
be i)Ut oveiboard separately, and attached to the large spar when in its 
place—abalt it when the latter is veiiical, or ahead of it when it is 
obhque. In Older to guy it, chains are attached io each side of the 
extremity ef this novel niddcr, ami earned tlirough the bow-port. • 

C;»ptain Henvey lias emploied much time and skill in considering the 
pl.ms of llicse riulders, and is entitled to the thanks of seamen for such 
praiseworthy endeavours to lesst-n the evils of maritime accidents. But 
WC uic the more biiof HI oui notice, since we tliink it is duo to his own 
mcM’it that he publish his suggestions, with tluiir illustrations, in a dis¬ 
tinct foim. 


Patent Solid Safety Channels for Ships, hy Captain Couch, R.N. 

The many defects and w'eakness of channels on the old plan have long 
hecu tclt and acknowledged, hut this appears to be the first effectual 
remedy that has been proposed; and it is impossible to examRie the 
Observations” published by the inventor without being stiuck wuth its 
simplicity. It is decidedly a very happy invention, rendeung a ship much 
snugirer, less liable to accitient lierseli, and less liable to be the cause of 
injury to others in failing on board of them. 

Captain Couch produces a dozen of the handsomest pcRsible testimonials 
fiom Admirals and Captains, besides winch Messrs. Thomas Pope and 
Joseph hruitlley, both experienced ship-hiuldcr', give a lull tribute of 
applause to tlie inv^iition. Indeed Mr. Pope’s deseives insertion :— 

“ Tnrnohapcl-yard, Plymouth, February 18, 1837. 

“ Dear Sir, —It is with much gratification I can that 

the 'Hefald’Ms about leaving this [loit, fitU'd with your patent ‘Solid 
Safety Channel,* and fiom^tlie best attention that we applied in its con¬ 
struction, can safely assert,* that in it will be T6und all the valuable ; nd 
important properties ihat ships’ ‘ channels* reqniie ; and ! beg distinctly 
to obseive, that fn m the best information I have obtained, as well as 
from my own experience, there never was such a ‘charmer ever con¬ 
structed, containing the important advantages of getting clear of th^ ' 
* wreck of the masts* in stoims (the want of which has been so fatal); 
again, repelling the ‘ concussion of the sea,* and thereby m a great mea- 
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sure preventing vessels being ‘ di<!tnastedgreat strength for ‘contact,’ 
becoming a complete ‘fender;’ boals protected and their crews. The 
‘ soliils’ being so constructed upon the most scientific and mechanical 
principle; that convinces me (ns it has the most experienced builders 
throughout Great Biitain, from whom you have received the most gratify¬ 
ing and ample testimonials) that all vessels must derive the greatest 
additional strength in the iveakeat part (the upper frame) from your redu- 
ing!So much destructive iron, and addmg a small proportion of the best 
•wood. For the a])ove reasons (and many more) that this incomparable 
and original ‘ ebanner so clearly proves to possess, 1 feci called upon to 
give you this document; and have no doubt, but on its coming into general 
use, will save much valuable iUV and property at sea. Its application to 
the ‘ Herald' proves it to be hatuUamey and econninical^ and gives 

the slap a * liuoyant’ and hmutifula^q^earauce. 

“ Wishing you every success, both for the sake of humanity and the 
interests of this great maritime country. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

“ Thos. Pope. Ship-builder. 

“ Captain Couch, U.N/’ 


Lockhart’s Lii^e of Sir Walter Sgott. Vols. II. and III. 

These \olumcs continue the llu^ead of this admirable biography with 
undimmished interest and excellent judguienf4 But wlule they present us 
with ]'ictures so bright and breathing, the liand of death has fallen upon 
one whoso close connexion witli the biographer and his subject renders 
the visitation more mournfully im])rcs^ive. The amiable wife of Mr. 
liOckhart —the favourite daugliter of Sir Walter Scott - is no longer of tUis 
w^w’lcl; while traits of her youthful and buoyant character were yet fresh 
from the pen of her husband, Mis. Lockhart faded from hfe-and thus 
has been converted what was a labour of love into a task of sorrow. 

NOTICHS TO HEADKRS AND COKRFSPONDKNTS. 

We regret that the late arrival, and length, of the details of the presen¬ 
tation of new colours to the 71st, in Dublin, prevents our recording ti nt 
Ceremony in our present Number; from which we are also compelled, by 
w'ant of room, to omit several otlier articles and notices on various sub¬ 
jects, some already in tyj^e—the paper of Sir C. P. among the number. 

There is much shrewdness in the well-meant, though somewhat over¬ 
strained, criticism of'P. M. S.-but lie cannot understand, nor can wc 
communicate, the special reasons which may exist in such cases. We are 
pleased with his zeal. 

We shall endeavour to comply with the wish of W. IL B. (Colchester) 
at the lime specif*f^d. We entirely C'^ncur with our correspondent in the 
prudence and propriety of dropping tlie discussion to which he refers. 

“ Flint” is perfectly safe—we ai-e discreet. We shall send the MS. to 
his address, with our opinion, in the course of the prftoent month. 

We proposed, if our space had permitted, to liavc noticed elsewhere the 

and Navy Club, which has been joined by the 
Master-General of tne Ordnance and Lord Beresford. A general'meeting 
is called for the 8th instant, to elect the remaining candidates, and submit 
a proposal for a house. The number exceeds'400, 

Wc beg to refer our professional venders to the Prospectus, now com¬ 
plete, and including the elaliorate tables expressly calculated for this 
Association, of the Hoyal Naval* Military) and East India Company Life 
Assurance Society. 

A number of letters, and several reviews of books, are unavoidably 
postponed. 
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OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


^ AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The King has been indisposed—but is better. Even this momentary 
interruption of his Majesty’s habitual health has excited an anxiety 
amongst his subjects which attests their attachment to his person. 
May he be long spared to rule these realms ! 

The Princess Victoria attaiue*U lier eighteentlj year on tlie 24th ult. 
This being the age at which the law' fixes the regal qualification, in case 
of the demise ot‘ the reigning Sovereign, of the heir or heiress to the 
Crown, tlie day was celebrated with appropriate clcmonslrations. 

The re-clection of Sir Francis Burdett for Westminster, by a decisive 
majority of 515 over his Radical opponent Mr. Leader, has opened that 
long-closed borough; and is, in other respects, especially as an emana¬ 
tion of those principles on wlfich tfio British Tliroire and Constitution 
are ancliorcd, one of the most important polilteal events of the present 
century. 


Wc cannot overlook a discussion which lias been lately raised in 
House of Commons on an allegation of Colonel Thompson, that Ordvra 
were olficiaily issued to the troops employed under General VVliitelocke, 
in the attack on Buenos Ayres, to give no quarter; we fed ourselves 
the more called upon to notice and refute this mistaken assertion, 
because the gallant officer who brought it forward was pleased to (juotc 
tins periodical, in terms of the courtesy of which w'e arc sensible, as a 
corroborative authority lor the facts. 

Colonel Thompson, we have little doubt, may, in the instance referred 
to, liave lieard some incidental expression, susceptible of being strained 
to the alleged import, used by some officer anxious to jioit^ out to 
the men the weapon they could most efficiently use; but he maybe 
assured that neither upon that nor any other occasion have authorized 
(3rtl(:rs been issued to British troops to give no quarter to an enemy. 

Passing over the practice of Marlborough's time, and the subsequent 
continental wars, in which etiquette was carried to a^itch of cliivalvous 
refinement, we find the war of the French Revolution infusing a savage 
character into nimlern European warfare. Jn proportion, however, as 
the ferocity of the first revolutionary outbreak abated, so did hostili¬ 
ties, as far as armies were concerned, resume the sti»mif c.d‘civilization ; 
and alt!*ough the French military system, consolidated by Buonaparte, 
lias ever retained, in its treatment of invaded countries, the cruel and 
rapacious spirit of Us origin, it has preservccHowards its adversaries— 
that is, the troops of the great powers—-the redeeming usages of 
humanized warfare. Wliile ^every species of oppression and barbarity 
was exercised by fhe French towards the inhabitants and the troops'of. 
Portugal and Spain, between whom and them a war of extermination 
was waged, the intercourse between the Britisli and French Armies, 
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and the operations of the field, were conducted with those observances 
and mutual respect by which war is divested of its most revolting fea¬ 
tures, Every ofiicer wlio served on the Peninsula will recall .many 
instances of this understanding; and a reference to Colonel Jones's 
Sieges, the Duke of Wellington’s Orders, and ail olficiai instructionc. 
to the Army, will attest the desire of its leaders to temper the martial 
spirjt of the troops by the restraints of discipline, and to niiiigate the 
inevitable evils of actual warfare by incitements to mercy and modera¬ 
tion. 

With respect to the alleged order at Buenos Ayres, it was distinctly 
denied in the House of Commons, by Sir Charles Broke Vere, that 
any such instructions had proceeded from head-quarters. No ofliccr 
wiio served with that expedition is morq competent than Sir Charles to 
pronounce upon this point. As a st^lf officer, he took a |>roniinent 
share both in the planning and execution of the operations winch have 
led to this question. It is impossible that sueli an Order shoidd have 
existed without his knowledge, or that it could have been promulgated 
with his sanction, or that of any other responsible officer wearing the 

British uniform. 


We have also the concurrent negative of Sir Henry King, one of the 
most active and dfttinguished leaders of'H column in the attack, as well 
as of Sir Charles Pratt, sTsrving with the same regiment, to the assertion 
of Colonel Thompson ; and, to make assurance doubly sure, Sir Cliarlea 


most active and dfttinguished leaders 


Vere has applied for information to many officers who were present, 
some in (Command of columns, or on the Staff of the General-in-Chief, 
or of Brigadier-General Robert Craufurd, as well as to others who took 


part with the attacking force, and particularly some officers who llien 
belonged to the corps (95lh) of which Colonel Tlu»mpson was a mem¬ 


ber. From all tliese witnes».es Sir Charles has obtained the unifoim 


answer that tliey never received or heard of any order to give no quarter. 
One officer, however, of the 95ih, recollects having heard an officer wlio 
passed along the column to vvhicli lie was atl^died, calling on the men 
to make free use of llie bayonet. This, no doubt, was the foundation 
of Colonel Tiiompson’s impression : but the officer, thougii he remem¬ 
bers the eircurnstiince, daes not recollect the words made use of. Giving 
the gallant Colonel the full benefit of the incident, which, after all, was 
}>erfeclly consistent with the mode of attack resolved on, Etill the proofs 
are overwhelming that no order from any source of authorized command 
had been issued to the troops to give no quarter; nor can the reproach 

of so barbarous nV edict attach to the naiiiti of anv leader or ofliccr in 

¥ 

command of any of the divisions or columns of the force. 

With respect to the evidence of Colonel Bourke on the Court-martial, 
which Colonel Thompson quotes as justifying his vilJ'w, the fact is pre¬ 
cisely the contrary. Colonel Bourke states, that in thej^V#^ draft ot the 
i nstruertoTTS T?rr“^t5f<fk, there occurred the following passage :—“ No 
prisoners to be made;” but on the representation of that officer to 
Genera) Whitelocke, thait. an instruction stfhiable to be misunderstood 
would lead to wanton excesses, the General ordered the passage to be 
expunged. Nor was this all; for on his attetilion being called to its 
tendency, we have it from the best authority that Whitelocke warmly 
declared he would not sanction any order that could occasion unneces¬ 
sary bloodshed. 
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The real object contemplated in the instruction to take no priponcrs 
\ras.to prevent confusion and detachment from the ranks, it being 
desirable that the diflerent .columns should arrive at their concentric 
poii't in the most uninterrupted and compact order. The stjppobilion 
those who planned the attack was, that the enemy would make his 
aland in the last squares of houses winch abutted on the Plaza, in which 
and on the sliore the Fort was situated: it was obviously of the ^rst 
importance to bring the columns to those points in an clliciont slate. 

With reference to Colonel Thoinptjon's allusion to an article in this 
Journal, we a]»pend tlie following expijyiation hv its contributor. The 
gist of the imputations thrown out by Colonel Thompson, and others, 
in retaliation for some warranted remarks of Sir Henry llardinge in his 
recent speech on the IS]>anisli question, is to hring the Anglo-Christino 
AiP'iliarios into comparison with the iJriiish Army—an object wiiich, 
however impassable the harrier which separates them, always a]»pear8 
uppermost ni the ambitious dreams of the former. We have shown 
that lliere are no grounds for comparing the systematic barbarities of 
the motley belligerents in Spain with tlie ]tractico of the British Service; 
and an admirable letter, bearing upon this point, has been published by 
Sir Henry Hardinge in reply to a missive of Mr, Fortescue, who com¬ 
mands a regiment of the in which, while deprecating the use 

of a particular jihrase, Mr, Fortescuc proves *to the fullest extent the 
existence, in the force to which he belongs, of the savage system of 
“ no fpiarter.” * 

Mu. Editor, —Having seen, in (he debate of the lOlh instant, that 
Colonel Thompson had quoted an article in tlie United Service Jouinal of 
last December, of which I was the contributor, I shall beg leave to enter 
into an explanation of what I then staled ; hut previously I shall say a 
woid or two on the supposed order not to give qtiarter lo (he Spaniards. 

I have very hltle respect for Ihc memoiy of General Wliilelocke ; but I 
will say so lar tliat I do not think that he or any other British officer could 
be guilty of the Iniiharity and lolly of i*»siiin*r such an order. The barha* 
nty would announce itself, and tlie (oily would consist in any man issuing 
an order, winch he knew WHUild not be obeyed. 

As to the ciicumstances I have*related, in the first instance, with 
respect to carrying a house that iiad barred our progress on the advance 
against the Plaza de Toros, I said, that when our mt*n forced their way 
to the roof of the house in a hiLdily irntated state, they had put to 
dtalh all they found there, including some who feigned death, A gieat 
propoition of the defenders of Buenos Ayres was formed of Gauchos, or 
Indians, who, although clothed and armed hketh^ oth^‘ troops, or at least 
in something of a similar manner, were in every other respect nothing 
more or less than savages. These people, unacquainted with civilised 
warfiire, hail not tl^e smallest idea of surrendering as pn.soners, and con- 
sideied their only safety consisted in feigning death ; anil if tliey esca])cd 
hythat means, they were instantly ready Io act on the first favourable 
moment against their ent^mies. In the mean time of 

ease orsSfety with these apparent dead bodies, wdio had very little of Jack 
Falstatf in their com])OsiUoji, If you turned them over to see where they 
were wounded, yon had a tair chance .of a pisTol-ball in the head, or a 
(higaer in the lireastj* 

Seveial cases of this kind occurred ; and I may be here allowed lo quote 
some examples of a people in about exactly the same state of barbarism—J, 
meanihe Burmese. llwastJie constant and unvarying custom oflhose people 
when close pressed by a charge of their stockades and positions, to drop 
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down, and feign death. The moment our troops passed on, they were again 
on their feet ready to put to death any straggler or wounded man they met 
with, for which purpose, in failing, they took cifre to conceal their arms. 
I have never scenBntisli soldiers, even when'heated or exasperated, refuse 
quarter when it was asked lor ; but this mode of seeking refuge they bo*h 
leared and despised; and I wjll leave this matter to the decision of mili¬ 
tary casuists. In the case I have mentioned there were not above four or 
fiv<' who suffered under those circumstances. Of the 60 meh we forced 
info the barrack, they were called on to surrender, but refused, and fought 
to the last. The insulated case of the Highland soldier miaht appear an 
exception to wlmt I have above stated ; but he had gone into the room 
quite alone, for the purpose of plunder, and finding resistance, had put one 
or two wounded men to dealii. T have not the least intention to defend 
the cruelty of the proceeding, but am quite certain he had no previous in¬ 
tention of putting people to death in cold blood. 

W. 


We continue to receive numerous tni animated communications re¬ 
specting a decoration for service—a subject wMcb, as we stated last 
monll), excites an interest strong and general in proportion to the jiro- 
fiision with which honours are lavished upon parties not belonging to 
the national force, and without nationai pretensions to such invidious 
favour. We have declared tliat we shall not cease to lagilafcc” this 
palpable grievance till something be done towards its redress; and it 
shall not be our fault if the British officer who has braved the brunt of 
battle, or otherwise deserved well of liis country and profession, remain 
tilt only soldier in Europe without a corresponding distinction. 

One of our correspondents, under the signature of “ A Field-Officer,^' 
after urging the expediency of the badge we advocate, adds—“ There 
are even now Field-Officers having gold medals who are not Companions 
of the Bath, aliliough entitled by one of the Statutes of the Order. Why 
not grant them this distinction? And to all those surviving officers 
who were whh Nelson at the Nile, Trafalgar, &c., and who had actually 
been at sea twenty or twenty-five yearSf the Guelphic Order ? Tiie same 
to the officers of Wellington who had served conspicuously in the 
Peninsula, &c.’* 

Another addresses us as follows:— 


Bath, May 22, 1837. 

Your spirited observations in your last Number, on the policy and 
justice of bestowing a medal or decoration on officers for Peninsular Ser¬ 
vice, must meet v^hh the approbation of yopr readers of all classes ; but, 
Mr. Editor, permit me to say, that if granted eaclmvely for that Service, 
those officers who had not the good fortune to be in regiments employed 
in Spain and Portugal, but who, nevertheless, equall;^ added to the glory 
of the national name in combating the foo in India arid Ameiica, as well 
as exposin g their liv es to the peril of unhealthy tropical climates, would 
have rffa9«7f?tnre*7SSftiii of complaint. 

Hf 4( 4c mt ^ 

handsome 
T. 

' .Wc otnh various details and suggestiona for tlic mechanical part of 
the decoration—grant ps but the j>rinciple, and the symbol itself may 
be easily arranged. WWle we concur, generally, with the correspon- 


A very neat design for a medal or cross jTit ought to be a 
gold one) was inserted in^'the 1st Part of your Volume for 1831 
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ilont last quoted, that those who fought^ in whatever clime, have claims 
to the distinction of a combatant, yet it appears to be genevally con¬ 
ceded, and not without reason, that the War of the Peninsula must 
retain a distinct rank on tlfo annals of this country, and that a large 
yprliun of tliosc who took part in its operations are entitled to a long 
arrear of reward in some shape. They ask but an honorary token—a 
sign to represent and appropriate “the bubble reputation/’ 

Tiiose, however, who had the fortune, good or bad, to servo oiiTbe 
Peyinsula, cannot object to their claims for a distinction being coupled 
with those of their equally meritorious comrades whose duties called 
them to other fields. The dmderahtn^ ior tiic present is a “ fighting 
decoration” for those who were excluded by their subordinale station 
from the honours of the fighting period. Officers who were in fire, a 
class rapidly melting away from the ranks of the Army, have a right to 
.lonio public attestation of having liouourably passed the highest ordeal 
of military duty ami patriotism, which every soldier, in the service of 
his country, is ambitious of achieving, though it is not permitted to all 
to attain that consummation. Unluckily for the less elevated grades of 
the Service, tiie higher arc themselves so gorged with honours that wo 
fear thoy have little sympathy with the bare and hungry condition of their 
juniors; and this wc believe to ,be otie, at least, of the causes of the 
jwotraoted exclusion of the falter from a fair participation in the umblema 
as in the realities of actual service. 


Wc are now enabled to lay before our readers the sad detail of 
almost unparalleled misery and sufiering experienced by the crews ^f 
tlie Davis’ Straits whalers, whose detention in tlio ice last winter occa¬ 
sioned such painful apprehensions for their safety, increased in no ordi¬ 
nary degree by the culpable indifference manifested by his Majesty's 
Government, whose responsibility to the nation for abandoning so 
many British subjects to an unspeakably horrible fate, without an effort 
to save thcnir must now be brought home to their minds, in perusing 
tlie distressing accounts given by the few that have been spared to 
return to ti>eir friends and tbeir country. 

On the 8th of October last, six ships of the whaling fleet got entan¬ 
gled in tlje Middle Pack Ice of Davis' Straits : five of these, niimcly, 
llic Dee and Advise of Aberdeen ; the Norfolk, of Berwick ; Thomas, 
of Dundee; and Grenville Bay, of Newcastle, were frozen in at no 
great distance from each other, in hbout lat, 731*^ N., and long, 64° W. 
During the winter they wer^ driven about at the mej^y of the winds, 
and their crews suffered extremely from the piercing cold an<l unavoid¬ 
able exposure to the inclemency of the weather, occasioned frequently 
by the necessity trf getting their beds and provisions on the ice wlteu 
its heavy pressure threatened the destruction of their ships. The preva¬ 
lence of N.W. gules ’tarried them gradually, tliitVfgh slowly,4o the 
southward, and no serious accident befell them until the 13tn of De¬ 
cember, when, having appr^oached the narrowest part of Davis’ Straits, 
wliere, of course, the pressure of the ice b^con^es most severe, the 
Thomas, of Dundee, Was wrecked. Two of her crew perished that night 
on the ice, and the others, forty-eight in numl^er, were equally dis¬ 
tributed on boRrd the four remaining ships, twelve to each. 

In January the scurvy commenced its UreaUfwl ravages, ami Captain 
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Gambler, of the Dee» was amongst the earliest of its victims, and we 
have no doubt that tlie crew, being thus deprived of their chief, was 
one of the principal causes of the mortality that subsequently occhrred 
on board that ill-fated vessel. On the IGilrof March the ice broke up 
(when in lat, N., and long. 60° W.), and the four ships escape^l. 
Three only of them have as yet arrived, and the very unfavourabie 
accounts they give of the shattered aiul leaky condition of the Advice, 
of/iherdeen, lead us to apprehend tkat, unless slie has gone to the 
Danish settlements on the west coast of Greenland, but little doubt^an 
exist that she has sunk, and all hands perished. 

The Dee was the first that Arrived, having been met by the Wash¬ 
ington, of Dundee, off the western islands of Scotland, and towed by 
her* into Siromneas. At this time the vessel was in a most wvetclietl 
pliglit; forty-seven of her crew, including tlie captain, were dead ; only 
fifteen were still alive on board of her, and nine of these in a most 
pitiable condition, being unable to rise from their beds, and of the 
remaining six that were able to be upon deck at all, only three had 
strength sufficient to ascend tl»c rigging and manage the ship. 

The Grenville Bay (Taylor) and Norfolk (Ilarrison) arrived at 
Stromness on the 28th of April—iho former with the loss of twenty, 
and the latter sixteen of her crew.* Nearly all these, it appears, diet! of 
ficirrvy ; many of its victims were, for some days previous to their death, 
quite delirious; otliers in a state of etnpor. The limbs of those who 
liave recovered Irom its dreadful influence are much discoloured and 
quite hard, and the shock their constitutions have- sustained must he 
most severe. These two vessels were fortunate in receiving supj>iie 3 
of fresh provisions from some ships they fell in with on then* passage 
home, after which the crews began immediately to recover; and Ciipt. 
Taylor observes that had his ship been another week at sea, all tiie 
crow would have l)et;n restored to perfect liealtli, 

Tiie survivors now arrived, except those of the Dee, are far frovn 
being in so bad a state as were those under similar circumstances last 
year ; and but little mortality has occurred, two only having died in ilie 
hospital established atStromnesd by Capl. James Ross, winch has again 
been the means of saving many lives. The greatest credit is due to 
the Na/al Surgeon appointed to Ross's hospital by the Admiralty, for 
diis indefatigable attention to their wants ancl huniai^ sympathy with 
their sufl'erings. Many have already returned to their homes com¬ 
pletely cured, but about thirty slill remain in tlie hospital: of these it is 
expected nearly will recover, .. 

The following table will best convey an idea of the deplorable loss of 
life tiiat baa occurred on this melancholy and, to our country, disgraceful 

occasion :— 4 

OiiginalOrew. Died. Returned. 

The Dee . 50 37 13 ^ 

GreiMUe Bay 50 10 40 

Noitolk . . 50 7 43 ‘ 

Thomas (wrecked) 50 31 7 aud 12 on hoard Advice, fate 

— — - unknown. 

•200 85 103 

Two have since died in the hospital at Stromness; and thus tif the 
crews of four ships, fconsisiing of 200 ihen, 87 have died, 101 have 
Returned in a dreadfub state of disease, and the fate of twelve of the 
Thomas’s crew remains slill unknown. 
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Respecting the fate of the Advice with 62 men on board, and of the 
Swan of Hull, with a crew of 52 men, the most serious apprehensions 
are entertamed. 

We cannot close this mc!lancholy detail without expressing our hope 
^liat the most ample investigation may take place, and that the blame 
may fali heavily upon those to whom neglect may be attributable on 
this occasion. From all we can learn it appears quite evident, that had 
the srUgi^esiions we offered in our ^’umber for March on the repeated 
apylicdtions of the merchants and friends of the absent been attended 
to, much of the misery and suffering that has resul#d might been 
spared, and many lives saved, since it ifppears that ilie greatest number 
died after tlie ships were released from the ice, and might eiisily have 
been relieved had the ship been sent to their assistance as we recom¬ 
mended. 


We aie happy to learn by the subjoined communication that it is 
proposed to eiect a monument at Malta to the late Sir Frederick Pon- 
sonby, by means of a general subscription. The design is as credit¬ 
able to the Maltese as it is just to the memory of their late Governor ; 

Malta, April 3, 1837, 

Mk. Editoh, —A subscriptiq^i paper is in circulation amongst the 
Maitt'se for the erection of a marble monument ttf the memoiy of their late 
lamented Licuteuant-Go'-evnor, Geneial Ponsonby, axicouhng to the I'ol- 
lowinir pUin, proposed to them, as I h ar, by their eountryman, Cajitaia 
Vella, late of the Maltese Regiment, which pray insert in your Journal. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, your obedient Servant, , 

A ]VTaltks£. 

To the Editor of the U. S. Journal. 

The remembrance of General Ponsonby will never be efhiced from the 
minds ot those wdio were sincere witnes’-es of his public and private vir¬ 
tues, As ruler oftlie.se islands be has promoted, besides others, the most 
useful retbrm—the legislative reform. 

Kind and {rood m tlie i'lilfilrnent of his hii<h duties, no one applied to 
him witiiout admiring liis noble and courteous beitaviour. 

If in his long government he could not satisfy the wishes of all, many 
must, however, iiave perceived in lyin his ardent desire to be useful to 
them. 

Compnssionate towards the poor, he extended liberal relief, aniTin un¬ 
foreseen events of fortune he generously assisted the unfortunate. 

It IS unn-.'cessary to mention his glorious military career—it is remark¬ 
able in the annals of the late War iff the Peninsula, and in the records of 
Waterloo. , 

So many virtues deserve a place of remembrance for posterity; and his 
generous admiiers are invited to concur for the erection of a marble mo¬ 
nument ; and ttiat etJery person may contribute to the performance of such 
an hoiifst act ot giflfitude, no amount is limited. 

A Committee tor the superintendence oi’the work, and for the collection 
of the subscriptions, will be elected as soon as therfl»*^ill be a-competent 
number ^f subscribers. 

. In pursuance of the intention, expressed in^ our last Number, to put 
on record the parlicfflars of the discussion arising out of Sir Edward 
Codrington’s unme;rited imputations on the cuaduict of Sir Pulleney 
Malcolm, we proceed to give an abi>tract of the,jiproceedings in Parlia¬ 
ment. For the better understanding of the circumstances we r^ust 
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premise, that on Thursday the 13th of April, Sir Edward Codrington 
attacked, in no measured terms, tUe character of Sir PuUeney Malcolm, 
in consequence of which, at the request of Sir Pulteney, Admiral While 
waited ou Sir Kdward to require an explanation. Sir lidwprd assured^ 
the Admiral that lie luul not accused Sir Pulteney of saying what was 
not true—that tho statement, to thqit effect, in the papers was a pure 
invention, and that he was ready and willing to declare so in his place 
in Parliament. Admiral WhitjS then g^ivehim the letter which appears 
in tiic report, to be read on that occasion, Sir Pulteney Malcolm beijig 
dcsirouvthat the should be made aware of the circumstances on 

wliich llie extraordinary charges v^f Sir Edward Codrington were founded 
Not liaviog any documents to refer to at the moment, Sir Pulteney had 
forgotten, and it does not therefore appear in his letter, that not only 
the boats' crews of the Asia shared the money—about 400/.—accruing 
from the sale of the guns, but that every man on board, the majority of 
whom had served in her at the battle of Navavino, rcceive<l a part. 
T)»e sum of 35/. was also given to the Seamen’s Hospital in the Thames, 
and a further sum to the sick of the Asia, 

Nothing, in short, could liave been more groundless than the 
charges, or more prompt and complete than their refutation from all 
quarters, as we can bear witness. aThe following is an abstract of the 
discussion incidentally iij,troduced by Sir E. Codrington in a debate on 
the 13th of April:— 

Sir E. Codrington asked whether it was proper conduct in a Command- 
in;^ Odicer to convey building materials for prlvalo purposes in King's 
ships ; and whether it was becoming an officer and a gentleman to fish up 
brass guna in the bay of Navarino, then to sell them, and distribute the 
* proceeds as prize-money ? 

Sir J. Graham said that the gallant Admiral asked what was becoming 
an officer and a gentleman: lie thought it would have been more becoming 
if he had spoken out explicitly when he attacked a brother officer behind 
his back. 

Sir E. Codrington had made the appeal to the Right Hon. Baronet be¬ 
cause, on the subject in question, fie (Sir J- Graham) had resi.stccl his 
application, when he had it in his power to institute an investigation. 
Why did the Right Hon. Baronet appoint another officer to siiperscde 
him inathe command of. the Mediterranean fleet? The Hoh. Baronet 
taunted him as if he did not dare to mention that officer's name, or speak 
what he had spoken in the House beforo his face. Now he w'duld dis¬ 
tinctly state that the officer was Sir Pylteufv Malqolth. He disapproved 
of Sir P. Malcolm’s conductarid if he had been tried by a court-martial 
he would,have befe’i tUirned out of tfie service. IJe had no reason to con¬ 
ceal his sentiments j .tfiat officer fiad v^ry fre‘6ly slated of him what was 
not true. 

Sir J. Graham said tlie gallant Adtpir^^l fiad at last spokep explicitly. 
He did not believe there was a more gaffaril and honouvaole officer in the 
service than Sir P. Hefiadnot listened to the charges brought 

against Sir P. Malci^m. He'had consulted tfiO'se who >vere the best Judges 
of his character, and believed there were ho grounds for the charge. At 
all events he was amenabl® to a Cpurf-martiab yet no charges were ever 
bro^iftit. He thought, theretbte, it wad rtftber bad of the honourable and 
galfani Admiral to wdnsper away the chttrecter Of 'a gallginl officer, and 

nojt to mention the nahte till he ^as ciriveb\tnt0 k 
; Aditiirpil Adap) was ^rprised the bfcxught aeaipst'bis gallant 

friei^d Sir P, Majcplmi * H \yny>eri^ lhey pot 
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made openly at first, and why did the honourable and gallant Admiral, 
after three years, bring such an accusation against a brother officer ? 

On the succeeding Monday, the 18tli, Sir Edward Codrington havintr 
disclaimed the expressions, afiecting the veracity of Sir P. Malcolm, 
as( ribed to him in the papers, and entered into some other explanations 
as to his reasons for alluding to the fishing up the guns, &c., proceeded 
to read the letter of Sir P. Malcolm, which was as follows;— ' 


“ No. 23, York Terrace, April 14, 1337. 

Sir,—I t appears from the report of your speech in the House of 
Commons last night, as reported in The Morning Post^ that you stated 
th&t I ought to have been turned out of the Service for ray conduct when 
in command of the Mediterranean squadron, and I understood the charges 
to be, that I fished up some brass guns from the wrecks of the ships at 
iNavarino, which were sold, and the proceeds shared as prize-money on 
board the Asia, and that I ha<l employed ships of the Government in 
conveying materials for building a house on speculation, and not for my 
own residence. I hope and believe you have made these statements under a 
false impression as to the facts. I shall now proceedto slate what occurred, 
on the honour of an officer, and I have no doubt that on attentive consi¬ 
deration you will repair, as far as you tpay have the power, the injury you 
have done my character, by sfating in your place in the House of 
Commons that you had been misinformed. Jt is true that some brass 
guns were taken up from the wrecks at Navarino by a boat of the Asia, 
and that Captain Hope Johnstone proposed to me that they should be sold, 
and the money divided amongst those who had got them up; of this I 
approved, and it was so divided. In reply to the other charge, I have to 
state that in the year 1830 1 purchased a piece of land near to Athens, 
for the purpose of building a small house.to perpetuate my name in Greece, 
in whose welfare I was strongly interested. In January, 1831, the autho¬ 
rities who were engaged in the settlement of Greece were assembled at 
Salamis, and \^ere on the point of making a finish, when they received 
instructions to stop, as the minister of the alliance had hopes of obtaining 
an extension of the proposed limits. Great was the disappointment, and 
tlie Greeks began to despair of ever seeing the country settled ; to show, 
however, that 1 considered that the delay was but temporary, I gave direc¬ 
tions to prepare to build my houses the three residents of the alliance 
accompanied me to the spot, and all urged me to enlarge my plan. I was 
induced to listen to their suggestions, as it enabled me to show the Greeks 
the superiority of the Maltese workmen, a number of whom went to 
Athens, where they got full employment. Capo dTstria, the then Presi¬ 
dent of Greece, said to me that I liad conferred a real benefit on his 
country, by beginning to build^a house, as it gave confid«ce to those who 
were desirous to do the same, and who had purchased Ijinds from the 
Turks, but were disheartened when we separated at Salamis. I had been 
in communication with Sir F. Ponsonby, and had the best means for 
obtaining employmAt for the Maltese in Greece, and this appeared to me 
a good beginning. When at Malta I employed the best workmen to make 
• doors and windows for this house, and 1 purchased Tnjiny articles fw the 
building, frhich I sent to Greece by a Greek bng, which I hired for the 
purpose; but I remember that Captain Lyons, of the Madagascar, pro¬ 
posed to me to take the windows into his cabin,* as they might be Inoken 
in the brig, and I coniwntecl, as he was bound to Athens. Some polished 
stoves were taken on board the Britannia, but her- destination being* 
changed when, at sea, Captain Hawkins, of the Raeigh, who was bourt^ 
to Athens, proposed that he should take them up, imd I consented. These’ 
are thaoftly circumstances which I can recollect, and surely tliese acts are 
U. S. JouiiN. No, 103, Junk, 1837. T ^ ^ 
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not to be construed into employing Government vessels for private emo- 
lument* ** I am your most obedient Servant, 

“ PuLTENEY Malcolm.” 

** Admiral Sir E, Codrington.” 

Having concluded the reading of the foregoing letter^ Sir EdvvaiJ 
added— 

No.w I wish not to make a single conjment. I leave the matter in the 
hands of the House, I will say nothing further than that I wish it to be 
understood that no reflection is thrown by me on the character of Sir 
Putteney Malcolm. 

Sir James Graham said, that ^fter what had fallen from the honourable 
and gallant Admiral the House would expect, he presumed, that he should 
say a few words; and he would first address himself to that part of the 
question which related to Sir Pulteney Malcolm; for it was in defence of 
that gallant officer that he on a former Occasion had attempted to address 
the House. As he understood him, he said he did not use the words 
which certainly he (Sir James Graham) had seen reported generally: and 
seeing them reported, relying on his recollection, bethought he had heaid 
them; but since the honourable and gallant officer opposite had withdrawn 
them, he was bound to believe that he did not hear them—namely, that 
Sir P. Malcolm had spoken very freely of liim, and had said that which 
was not true. The aallant Admiral had positively denied that; and after 
that denial, he was quite satisfied on the*^assurance of the gallant Admiral 
that he did not use those words That would be satisfactoiy to the House, 
satisfactory to the country, and satisfactoiy to his gallant friend. The 
gallant officer opposite had said he was anxious to uphold the character of 
the profession to which he belonged. There could not be a more Icgiti- 
mMe object, since he was sure the character of a British Admiral could 
not be a matter of indifference to the representatives of the British people. 
It was a matter of the last importance that a man like Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm should not have his honour tainted by suspicion for one moment, 
either in that House or elsewhere. How stood the matter with regard to 
the two charges which had been made, passing over, of course, that with 
which the gallant officer concluded his speech? But, as he understood 
the case, there were really three public charges which had been made by 
the honourable and gallant officer against his gallant friend Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm. Now, let the House consider what these charges were. The 
first was, that he allowed some brasr^ guns which were sunk in the bay of 
Navai’ino, and which fprmed part of the wreck of the battle, to be fishecl 
up, and shared amongst the men employed In fishing them tip as prize- 
money. What was the exact meaning of the words pnae-money ? Pro¬ 
fessional men in the House knew It perfectly—it was, that alt officers, the 
Admiral included, shared in that mcifiey. The allegation, therefore, stood, 
that Sir P. Malcc'm shared in that prize-money. How stood the fact as 
now adiprtitted ^ the gAllartt officer? Why, that the guns were’^shed up 
by certain of fne boat's crew of his Majesty's ship Asia, which was the 
flag-ship of the gallant Admiral at the battle 6f Na,xarino. That ship’s 
company fought with the gallant Admiral at Navarino. 

Sir E. Codrington.—Only part of them, 
u SirtJames Grahtytf.—Why, the Asia was the ship which the gallant • 
officer commanded when he was superseded by l^ir Pulteney Malcolm ; 
and under the Orders of the Admiralty, Sir Pulteney Malcolm hoisted his 
flag on board the Asia without any transfer of the crew; and it was under 
the authority of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, not sharing with them as in the 
-case of prize-money, .the produce of tbe^una was divided among the 
boat’s crew who had picked them up. Now, as to' the s^nd chaige, 
which was that of ha^ng built a house on speculation, add having em¬ 
ployed the King’s ships to convey the stores of which the house of Sir F. 
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Malcolm was built in Greece from Malta. As to the policy or impolicy 
of building that house, that was beside the question. The gallant admiral 
admitted the correctness of what Sir P. Malcolm stated. The question 
was, did he build the house on speculation? and, budding it on specula¬ 
tion, did he employ the King s ships to convey the stores ? Sir P, Mal¬ 
colm said, on his honour as an officer, that he freighted a Greek brig from 
Malta fqr the purpose of .conveying those stores. There were two e) 0 eep- 
tions to that—the window-framed and doors, which were manufactured at 
M^lta with particular care and at great expense ; and Captain Lyons, of 
his Majesty 8 ship Madagascar, seeing them about to be embarked with 
the other buikling materials in the Gr^k brig, proposed to the admiral, 
that in order to take greater care of them, he would convey them in the 
frigate ; and Captain Lyons, as a matter of private arrangement, and as a 
mark of good-will to his admiral, conveyed them in his own cabin. He 
had now gone through two public charges, and he had answered them ; 
having done so, he did not wish to resume anything of the angry tone of 
the debate of the other night; but after what had passed, considering the 
high character of Sir P. Malcolm, considering how Precious the character 
of such a man must be, he could pot allow even a slur to be cast upon it 
without observation. He would now call the attention of the House to ' 
who this highly-talented officer was. Much had been said both in and 
out of that House, of officers being r||i$ed through the interest of friends 
and connexions: supli, however/was not the case with Sir Pulteney Mal¬ 
colm. This was not the case of a man being faised by any aristocratic 
infiuence. He was the son of a humble sheep farmer.’'^ and had won his 

fame, as his brother, S.r John also had done, without the aid of powetiul 
friends. He had risen to the highest honours of his profession by his own 
exertions, and his honour, till the other night, had never been questional; 
he enjoyed a spotless reputation, and possessed the friendship, not only 
of the .great men that were at present in existence, but those who had 
departed. He was the comrade in arms of the gallant Nelson, and in the 
last action in which that great man was engaged, he commanded a ship 
which had the splendid distinction of being called the Happy Donegal. 
He had the frienaship of the first general of the day (the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington), He had the honour of conveying in the ship under his com¬ 
mand the hero of Assaye. Sir Pulteney Malcolm, at Vigo, landed the 
future conqueror of the Peninsula. At the special desire of the Duke of 
Wellington, the flag of Sir Pulteney.Malcolm was flying at Ostend when 
the destinies pf the convulsed world were decided in the field of Waterloo. 
As a conqueror^ be, became the fliend of the conquered. His flag was at 
St. Helena during the time Napoleon was there ; and by cordiality of 
his disposition ana manners, he not only obtained the confidence, but won 
Ihe affections of that great man, wffb, in his last moments, acknowledged 
his generosity and benevolent. He was tinfortun&te, *#deed, in having 
incurred the displeasure (he hoped the passing displeasure only) of the 
gallant officer, but he still fortunate m the friendship of those whose 
friendship he stUl enjoyed ; and he trusted the discussion, whatever other 
effect it would hav^ wouldjeaye the honour of Sir P. Malcolm untarnished 
by anything that had taken place,. ^ ^ ^ 

The rameindec of the dehaie, .heu^ principally ^^sonal discihaia&M^ 
between 5ir JameS G^hain and Sir Edward Codringtoh, in whicli other 
me tubers took party ii omi^i^ as irrelevant. ^' 

^ The gr^^liaiber pulteney Malcolm Wa3 a SetnUsh minister, of learning 
and respsictabimy, having a large family aiid inad^uate mean^ provided for- 
his sons, ip(^udigg the fatbjsr of PuUeney, by establjiling them ianns, as 
usual iu Se^thind. The patrimony, winch lias been upwards pf a century m the 
fSfmily, is- Utiw ih thd possession of Sir Pidteney.—Ei>. 
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An exiraonlinary, though not unforeseen change has,taken place 
in the relative position of the belligereota in the north of Spain. 
Espartero having transported the whole of*his disposable force’from 
Bilbao to St. Sebastian, in which an army of from 30,000 to 35,000 
men was thus concentrated, assumed the command in chief, iind pre¬ 
pared to act, under the wings of our ** naval co-operation.” Meanwhile 
the t^arlists, who had their own plans, were on the alert, and encouraged 
a junction whereby an obstacle was removed from their contemplated 
operation, and a diversion created in their favour. For some monthi it 
has been known that the Carlist'leaders proposed to avail themselves of 
the first opportunity to carry the war beyond the Ebro, and, combining 
Avith Cabrera, to threaten the capital. The stricter closing of the 
French frontier against the beleaguered patriots, whilst it was unman- 
fully opened to their foes, had also considerably stinted their supplies 
and brought them into straits for provisions. Moreover it was as well 
to refuse their uncovered ranks to the crushing artillery of their cU 
devant allies, the British, and, by transferring the operations of their 
. principal column to. the interior, avoid a murderous collision with the 
arm which had decided every contest, save the last, in which they fought 
within Its range. * 

Tlie gathering of the phristino forces m Sr. Sebastian being complete, 
the Infante quietly withdrew the guns from his lines before that 
place, and, leaving a corps under Guibelaldc to mask his movements, 
and to check and observe the enemy, on the morning of the 12tU May 
commenced bis march for the Ebro at the head of his main body. 

. On the 14th, Espartero, big with plans of conquest, ventured to 
advance with his 30,t)00 men upon the dismantled and nearly deserted 
entrenchmonts—they were carried of course, the Auxiliaries leading the 
van, and the tew remaining Carlists deliberately retiring with scarcely 
any loss. Ernani, that haven of Anglo-Christino longings, being totally 
abandoned by its owners and defenders, became prize to the conquerors, 
who took ][)os3essiou .of its. undefended walls and tenantless domiciles. 

The next object was Iran, upon which a strong force, under Colonel 
Evans, was directed. It was bravely defended for nearly two days, but fell 
of couiee ; we are slow to believe the statement that half its little garri¬ 
son had been butchered in cold blood by the Auxiliaries, notwithstand¬ 
ing the personal eiTorts of their gallant Commander and other officers to 
protect the jnisoners. Fuentarabia capitulated, 'as a matter of course. 
Hemrned in and^ullied on all, sides by Ch^iatmos, French, and English, 
what availed unaided patriotism to the handful of mountaineers left as 
tlie forlorn hope of this no.ok of their native land ? 

By the last accounts, up to the period at which we jvrite, the advanced 
guard of the Christinos remained at Urnieta, a village in the vicinity of 
Emanj, where it has-been attacked by the Carlists, who have resumed 
^ Harassing system in the Provinces. The Auxiliaries had,returned 
to their lines. Espartero will probably inarch on Tolosa, quitting his 
** co-operative*' resources and increasing hiS difficulties at every step* 
In. the meantime Don Sebastian's army, accompanied by Don Carlos 
und his court, and respectfully waited on by the corps of Irribarren 
■which itthad skilfuilji^turned, had crosseu the Arga and Aragon rivers, 
and was apparently erecting its piArch through Aragon, tovvards some 
point on the lower Bbn>, where a passage might be eSbeted, and a com- 
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munication secured wjili the forces of Cabrera, The troops as they 
march shout ** for Madrid.'* Should this movement be as successfully 
executed as it has been expertly planned and promptly undertaken, it 
will deserve to rank amongst bold and brilliant manoeuvres. 

It is at all times gratifying to witness the successful prosecution of a 
•wurs^f public instruction, tending, by its results, to the benefit both 
of the^pil and the country ; and when to that general feeling arc ^per- 
added more intimate associations creating a personal Interest in the 
credit and welfare of tlie Institution, the gratification wo derive from 
our visits to the Royal Military College will be readily understood. 

The progress of this Establishment, which, though national in design, 
supports itself without cost to the public, is commensurate with the 
zeal of its officers and the competence of its instructors. A plan of 
education judiciously comprehensive, embracing all real improvements 
in its several branches of study, and not loo exclusively technical, is 
combined with a system of discipline which, in training the endet for 
the profession of a soldier, restricts him to the habits of a gentleman. 
Here Theory appears in her proper light, as the guide to Practice;— 
wherever the nature of the subject admits, study is aided by illustration ; 
—ground is sketched and tr;xcts Surveyed, field-works are traced and 
executed, bridges prepared and put together, ^naterials for a siege con- 
tfucted, profiles raised, and the stars studied. 

So far and so well is the acquisition of suitable knowledge provided 
for; with the mode of examination, by which the efficacy of this course 
of education is tested, we have enual reason to feel satisfied; it is open, 
varied, and searching ; Affording the deficient candidate no undue chance 
of surmounting the ordeal, yet enabling the examiners to make due 
allowance for that diversity of temperament which so frequently enables 
the possessor of the greater share of physical confidence to appear to 
more public advantage than his more sensitive superiors in endowments. 
The range of questions, at the option of any member of the Board to 
put, is only limited by the boundary of the student's class in each 
branch of study. 

From this preamble we proceed to the details of the last half-yearly 
public examinations at Sandhurst, to which the foregoing observations 
relate:— 

These examinations took place on the 17th, 18th, and I9th of 
May, before a Board of Commissioners, composed of Generals the Hon. 
S\r Edward Paget, and tltb Hon. Sir G. L. Cole; IWajor-Gcnerala^^tr 
Alexander Dickson, Deputy Adjutant-General of the Royal Artilleiy, and 
Sir George Scovell, Governor of the College; Colonel Taylor, Lieut. 
Governor, &c. &e. Among the visitors were also Colonel Verner, M.P.; 
Sir Hen^ A.'Johnson, Hart.; Major Shadwell Clerke; and Major Jack- 
son and Captain Straith, the able Professors of purveying and i^tifiea- 
tion atihe Mom EastlndU Company's Military Seminary. 

The examinations of the gentlemen cadets occupied the I71h and lath 
of May; at the close of which the following Jerc declared to havecom- 
" pleted their qualifications for Commissions, ami were accordingly recom¬ 
mended by the Cdimnissioners to the GeneraKCommander-in-Chief, in 
the order qf their acquirements and merit, to* ipceive Ensigneies in.tfie* 
Line, without pUrchaSb. The first three on the MAt having, moreover, each • 
passed one exatnlnAtioh or more beyond the required course for a Ooon- 
mission,‘weCe 'rt^arded'wUh honorary certificatess of approbalion:-^ 
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1. Frfincis G. Scott ; 2. Lewin Coker ; 3. Patrick Tj. C. Paget ; 4. Cockayne 
Frith ; 5. John Mannin; 6. Charles F. Cai^pbell; 7. Thomas Addison ; 
8. Henry B. Powell; 9. Thomas N. Dalton; 10.Thomas Dimdas ; 11, Wil¬ 
liam R. Browne ; 12. George E. E. Warburtoft; 13, Frederick C. W, Fitz¬ 
patrick ; 14. Arthur W.Byles; 15. John Ahmufy ; 16.Thomas P. Onslow; 
•17. John Hackett; 18. Henry Cadett; 19. Thomas S. Little. 

But the total number of gentlemen cadets brought forward for public 
examination in the different branches of the collegiate course of studie'i 
on tins occasion, was,—in Mathematic^, thirt/-four; in Fort^cafion, 
thirty-four; in Military Surveying, twenty-four; in the Latin, French, 
and German Languages, twenty-eight; and in General History, ancient 
and modern, thirteen. , 

Among these Gentlemen Cadets,' Mr. Francis G- Scott particularly dis¬ 
tinguished himself in his mathematical examination ; and Sir A. Dickson, 
who selected the propositions for exhibition, declared his special approval 
of the clearness with which this young gentleman, in the course of the 
examinations in spherics and couic sections, 'demonstrated some results 
from the projection of the sphere, and developed the construction of the 
system of hyperbolic logarithms by asymptotical spaces. 

In the trigonometrical and military surveying the Gentlemen Cadets 
whose work was most deserving of notice were Messrs. Henry B, Powell, 
Lewis Coker, and Thomas Addison, who had respectively gained the 
prize sextants of the last and present terms, and the fortification prize on 
this occasion, and who, with the rert of the surveying classes, had now 
completed an extensive chain of triangulalion in the country surrounding 
the College. Gentlemen Cadets Powell, Coker, and Addison, displayed 
superior intelligence in their examination on the trigonometrical prin¬ 
ciples which they had thus reduced to professional practice; and a pen- 
work survey of the range of heights called Chobham Ridges, made by 
Gentleman Cadet Powell, wholly without the aid of a master, and display¬ 
ing singular beauty of execution, was laid befbre the Commissioners. 
Gentleman Cadet Powell also occupied an honourable place at the head 
of the Gentlemen Cadets who were examined on tliis occasion in ancient 
and modern history, and nearly the whole of whom, indeed, creditably 
sustained a very searching investigation into their acquait?tance with the 
general series of historical events, as well as a gi'eat variety of chronolo¬ 
gical and genealogical details. 

The examinations in fortification were, as usual, highly interesting ; and 
to show the extent to which the qualifications of the Gentlemen Cadets had 
been carried during the term, in the*practice as well as the theory of 
the art, by their excellent instructor. Major Prosser, whose mastery of his 
business and manner of imparting it we could not but admire, we select 
the following entries, extracted from the working journal which is kept 
of their operations, and with an inspect^n of which we were favoured:— 

March —Traced, profiled, ahd marked but the platform spaces and 

embrasures of a iNveted elevated battery for four (^ns, with splinter- 
proof traverse. 

4th.—Traced and profiled an elevated unreveted mortar battery for three 
mortars. Picketing out the spaces for the platforms. 

9th.—Traced and profiled a sunken battery for gons, with plat¬ 
forms, emlirasures, and gplinter-proof- 

and profiled a sunken battery for six mortars, ad^ted to 

a di^cult soil. 

20th.—Traced a lunette ;^defiladcd it; and then made the profiles of the 
heights determined thereby? 

March 2ind.—Practisf j making gabion.s and fascirfts. 

'•April 1st,—Traced a Ktlfia]] flSche of dimet&sions suited to the classes, 
whibh only averaged eighteen each day, Fmmished them tools, and 
employed them as a working party on the fl^ohe. Bach diggeFs poriion 
was eight cubic yards. They completed it, unassisted) in thirteen hours. 
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17th.—Distributed &s ^un-detachments Of six each, and worked the 
field-^ns for an hour. Practisfed laying thent. 

19th.—Tried the strength of timber, in illustration of Barlow's and Sir 
Howard Douglas's tables. .Applied the parallelogram of forces to find 
the amount of pressure of a given weight, applied and divided in different 
directions. Exemplified it by a carpentry truss. Showed the method of 
scarfing timber. 

* "^ tlh i s^ rected the rough field gin, shears, and capstant putting them 
togetherwfcd working them. Raised the heavy six-pounders, weighing 
20 cwt. Explained the application of the mechanical powers in these 
ins^nces, and the consequent increase of force. 

May 6th, 8th, 9th, loth, and isth.—^ere exercised in fhe practice of 
making bridges of boats and casks on the lake, according to the regula¬ 
tions of the pontooning train. 

8th,—Some rifle pits were prepared. The escalade, attack, and 
defence of field-works, were gone through. A fougass was fired, and hand 
grenades thrown into a gabionnade from the parapet of the lines; also 
shells into the ditch. 

In the course of the examinations on the 17th of May, the Commis¬ 
sioners adjourned to the margin of the lake, to see the united fortification 
classes, amounting to fbrty Gentlemen Cadets, man a double column of 
boats and cask rafts, which were rowed from the upper part of the lake; 
and with which, in a few minutes, a pontoon bridge—one hundred and 
twenty feet long, eight broad, and capable of bearing the passage of light 
artillery—was thrown from^he mainland to a small island. This bridge 
we had the pleasure to cross, in goodly company, within about twelve 
minutes from the beginning of its construction, and bear witness to its 
compactness and efficiency when finished, and to the business-like way in 
which it was laid. It remained during the succeeding days a striking 
feature in the College grounds. We also saw, as part of the work of the 
term which had been prepared for the" instruction of'the Gentlemen 
Cadets, several infantry bridges, thrown over other parts of the water, and 
composed of spars, of a cart and ladders, and of such other ready expe¬ 
dients for the nonce as might be usefully employed on service. 

The detachment of the Royal Sappers and Miners, in addition to their 
usual employment in general furtherance of the objects of instruction, had, it 
appeared, been occupied during the term in roofing and turfing-in the capon- 
nifire for sweeping the ditch of the large flag-staff redoubt with a musketry 
fire. This covered and loopholed caponnifire, which is now thus finished, 
is really a beautiful example of its kind ; and, as a piece of workmanship, 
reflects great credit upon the detachments of the valuable corps* which 
have been employed in its construction. A barrier of chevaux-de-frise, 
composed of Sword blades, to close the ramp of the redoubt itself, and, 
like the similar defences of the great breach at Badajoz, constituting an 
obstacle of the most formidable character, had also been among the works 
of the term. * _ * 

During the examinations on the 18th, the Commissioners a second time 
adjourned to the ground in front of the parade: where the fortification 
classes were tol4 <7ff i»to working and tracing parties ; and, in presence 
of the Board, proceeded to make fascines and gabions, and to picket and 
profile field works of various kinds, selected by Sir A- Dickson. 

Amonpf the fortifictiiion drawings exhibited in the Board-room, 
tion to the usual course, was ^ veiy neat and interesting plan (copied 
after a sketch by Major ProSscr), by Gentlemaro^adet Thomas M. Steele, 
of the operations of the siege review at ChatliatnJn April last; and other 
plans, of the fortress of Alessandria, (as fortifier afier the projects of 
Chasse Lodp^de Laobat,) of Fort Querqueville ttjbar Cherbourg, of tlie 
systems of t^horn, and of the lines north of thei^CoIIege, drawn respebn 
tively by (^eiiU^en Cadets Andrew Green, Heniy (Jadett, Cockayne Kith, 
and William W. T. Cole. 
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The display of the more animated feats of the Riding School took place 
e,s usuaL The horsemanship of the class was unquestionable; both horses 
and riders were on their mettle, and the was perhaps a little'more 

riotous, than under the sober discipline of tbe late Captain Chadwick. 

The whole of these exhibitions elicited and deserved the unqualified 
praise of the Commissioners, and, we need not add, were regarded by our¬ 
selves with the utmost interest and satisfaction. If any thing, i n the 
course, struck us as open to alteration, it was the too literaJ^TatEer 
syntactical translation, of the Latin Classics into English. It tSTwe admit, 
essential to test the pupil’s knowledge of syntax, by ol)liging him to parse 
the sentences he construes, always, if a beginner, occasionally, if more 
advanced—but as an invariablepractfice, we think it calculated to cramp 
both the pupil’s perception of the beauties of the Classic he reads, and his 
own capacity of rendering them in corresponding language, which,as pro¬ 
moting a fluency of style, should always be an object in oral translatnon. 
We must do both the Cadets and their instructors the justice to say that 
they seemed perfectly versed in the method of construction assigned them. 

I’he public examination of the Senior Department, which took place on 
the 19th, was conduced by Sir Alexander Dickson, who selected from the 
lists a number of propositions relating to the different subjects which con¬ 
stitute the higher course of mathematical instruction pursued at the Insti¬ 
tution, and was pleased to express his satisfaction at the manner in which 
the investigations were immediately drawn up. The analytical processes 
for exhibiting the properties of lm& of leha second order were particularly 
distinguished. The list of propositions concerning mixed mathematics 
comprehended the princijial subjects which enter under the heads of 
mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, and physical astronomy ; and to these was 
added a series of such propositions as are required in the operations of 
geographical or geodetical engineering. 

Tile divisions of elementary inathcmatics, consisting of Euclid’s geometry, 
the theorems and practical operations of trigonometry, both plane and 
spherical, and mensuration—and the course of algebra and the conic sec¬ 
tions—having, on a previous day, been made the subjects of examination 
before the aiilliorities of the College, and tlie proficiency of the officers in 
those subjects satisfactorily shown, a repetition of them was on the present 
occasion, in order to save time, disper sed with. 

The mathematical examination was succeeded by that on permanent 
and held fortification, including explanations of the processes of defilading 
works, both geometrically and by i\)fi eye, and the attack and defence of 
fortresses, vvith the details of military mining. 

In Conclusion, there were submitted to the Board the written solutions 
given by Lieutenant H. J. Eagar, 3lst Regiment, of the several printed 
questions relating to subjects drawn from Euclid and the higher mathe¬ 
matics, and to the principles of forftfication; together with the answers 
given by the same officer, also in writing, tg a number of questions which 
had been propos^ by Professor Lowry from Poisson'sTraitede M^cati’que : 
these were accompanied by the favourable testimonials of the Professors 
who had been afipointed to examine and report upon them. 

Lieutenant Eagar having satisfactorily acquitted himself in the course 
of an examination which, including the preparation of the written solu- 
tion;^above alluded t6*, must be considered as of the strictest character, 
presented by tfie Board with a certificate of the first class ;®in which, 
in consequence of havin^ff pursued his studi^es beyond the usual course, 
into the highest branch^'ol mathematical science, a notice to this effect 
was introduced. ^ « 

.. The military drawings, which were exhibited in the Board-room, con¬ 
sisted partly of the usual plates relating to fortification, and^partly of the 
’examples which had bften executed by the officers in the halls of study, 
under Captain Prosser, the Professor of Surveying in the Senior Depart- 
m^ent, preparatory to the performance of their operations on the ground; 
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and these ^ave evidence of considerable talent in the officers who have 
recently joined the Institution. There was also an interesting plan repre¬ 
senting the ground from Newbury nearly to Marlborough, in the direction 
of the great Homan road horn London to Bath: this had been laid down 
by Lieutenant Symonds, 74th Regiment, and Lieutenant Ready, 71st 
^tegiment, from the topographical survey which they had voluntarily exe¬ 
cute^ in addition to their prescribed course, as part of the series of opera- 
TlSflPlh^ertaken for theepurpose of discovering the remains of the ancient 
military^sitions and roads in tlfis country. We can attest the zeal with 
which this interesting object is prosecuted by the oiRcers above men¬ 
tioned. It may not be uninteresting to mention that, from Newbury the 
ground was surveyed by them along the*Baydon road, as far as Shefford 
Woodlands; and that in a spot near Hoe-Benham workhouse there was 
discovered a portion of the Homan road, consisting of a close pavement of 
large tlints: its direction is such that if produced eastward it would fail 
into the former road at four miles from Newbury; and at this intersection 
is the spot where the ancient road to Bath through Spince diverged from 
that which joined the latter station and Cirencester. Proceeding west¬ 
ward there was again perceived a substratum similar to the former in a 
path leading from Elcot to Wickham; and plain traces occur at intervals 
in the same line nearly as far as Littlecot, Here all indications are lost; 
but the antiquities discovered a few years since at the latter place, and at 
Rudge, may be considered as evidence that the road passed over the nar¬ 
row line of elevated grouniVwhifch extends to Marlborough, 

In the Board-room was a well-drawn sketclv» by Captain Clarke, 2nd 
Dragoons, of the operations of the siege review at Chatham, alrtady 
alluded to: on which occasion Captain Clarke, with several others of the 
officers, enjoyed, through the kindness of Colonel Pasley, the distin¬ 
guished Director of the Engineer Establishment of Instruction, fhe 
advantage of being permitted to be present. 

Lastly, during the term just elapsed, the enclosure of the terreplein of 
the pentagonal bastion fort in rear of the College, executed for the in¬ 
struction of the Senior Department, had been completed; and there w'as 
exhibited a plan of the fort, which had been ably laid down by Captain 
Hurvey, 14th Light Dragoons. On the plan tliat officer had marked the 
data obtained by the sjiirit-level for determining the reliefs of the redoubt 
which it is intended to execute in its centre, to serve both as an interior 
intrenchment, and as an exemplification of the geometrical principles 
according to which a work in a*situation so commanded might be 
defiladed. • 

We are bound to say, that upon this occasion Lieutenant Eagar 
acquitted himself admirably; and, in return, has reason to be proud of 
the sense entertained of his nfieri^ and the honourable testimonials by 
wliich it has been acknowledged and rewarded. To ]Jjrofessor Narrien 
infinite credit is due fqr the proficiency of his department. We remarked 
strong evidences of observation and application amongst the students 
of the Senior Department, and found those officers with whom we had 
more particularly the pleasure of conversing, including Captain Clarke 
of the Greys, Captain Harvey of the 14th Liglit^Dragoons, and Lieu¬ 
tenant ^vnonds of the 74ih, abounding in information, and resoli&H?^." 
qualifying themselves for the ordeal which awaits them in tlieir turn. 

In concluding this sktftcli, it is but due the authorities, officers, 
and professors of tlys prosperous establishmenKtu ascribe to them the 
high station Avkich it holds amongst the institutions for military educa-^ 
tion throughout the world. 
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[Whflr* two plaoof are menUoaed, the la^t-aaned ie tbet at which tiie JDepdt of the Regt> 

ie etetionedO • 


let Life Guarde*-Hyde Park. 

Snd do.»Wiud6or* 

Royal Horse Guards—Repeat's Park, 
let Draguou Guards—DalAtn. 

Snd dp.—Lonefbrd. 

3rd do.— 

4th do.—Manchester. 

5tb do.—Birmingham. 

6th do.—Brighum. 

7th da—York. 

let Dragoors—Dublin. 

Snd do.—Dundalk. 

3rd do.—Cauterbury, ord. to India. 

4th do.—Bombay. 

6th do.—Dorchester. 

7ih l£\}8sar8—Hounslow. 

8th do.—Dublin. 

9th Lancers—Glasgow, 
loth Hussare—Nottingham, 
llth Light Drasoous—Bengal. 

19th Lancers—Coventry. 

13th Light Dragoons—Madras* 

14th da—Edinburgh. 

15th Hussars—Lews* 

16th Lancers—Bengal. 

17th do.—Ipswich. 

Grenadier Guards fist batt.]—Windsor. 
Do.[l2nd battalion 1—81. George* IS. 

Do, f3rd batlalionj—Tower. 

Coldstream Guards [1st batt.]—Dublin. 

Do. (Snd baltalionj—Portman B. 

So. Fusilier Guards [Isl batl.]—St. John’s Wd. 
Do. rsnd battalion 1— Wellington B. 

1st Foot r^st battaliunj—Limerick. 

Do. [Snd baltaliou]—Canada; Plymoutb. 

Snd do.—Bombay ; Cliulham. 
drd do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

4th do.—New South Wales i Chatham. 

6tii do.—Ionian Isles; Gosport. 

6th do.—Bombay; Chatham. 

7ih do.—Bolton. 

8th do.—.Inmaica; Castlebar. 

9th do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

lOih do.—Ionian Isles, ord. home ; Brecon. 

lUh do.—Ionian Isles; Waterford. 

19tb do.—Aihloue, onl. for Mauritius. 

13thdo.—Bengal; Chatham. 

14th do.—West Indies; Wexford. 

15th do.—Canada, ord. home ; Galway. 
ItUhdu.—3engals Chntham. 

17th do.—Bombay; Chatham. 

IHtb do.—Ceylon ; Gulway. 

19th do.—Buttevaut. 

2()th do.—Canterbury. 

91st do.—Van Diemen’s Laud; Challiam. 

23nd do.—Temptemora 
93rti do.—Kilkenny. ^ 

24th do.—Canada; Yougbal. 

S3th do.—Templemore. 

26th do.—Bengal: Chatham. 

27lh do.—i’apc of O. Hope, Chatham. 

28thdo.—N.S. Wales; Chatham. 

29th do.—Mauritius, ord. home ; Devonport. 
;50th da—Bermuda: Hull. 
iv^-LyvUP^Bengal; Chatham. 

32nd do.—Canada; Plymouth. 

33rddo,—Gibraltar } Birr. 

34th do.—America; Cashel. 1 

36lh do.—Mauritius; Cork. * " 

SCtlido.—W. Indies ;iPlymouth, 

37tii do.—Jamaica; Plymouth. 

*38th do.—Dublin, » 


39th Foot—Madras; Chntham. 

40th da—Bombay; Chatham. 

4Utdo,—Madras; Chatham. 

43 tiil,^da*^EdinbuTgh. 

43fd do.—Amurioa; Plymouth* 

44th do.—Bengal; Chatham. ^ 

45tndo.—Madras; Cliathnni. 

46th dn^Dublin, ord. fur Gibraltar. 

47th do.—Malta; PortsmouUu 
48th da—Manchester. 

49th dOi^Bengal; Chatham. 

50ihdu.—New South Wales; Chatiiatn. 

51st do.—Chatham, for Van Diemen's Land. 
53itd do.—(jibraltiir; Carlisle. 

63r(l do.—Ionian Isles; Cork. 

54th do.—Madras } Chatham. 

55th do.—Madras; Chatham. 

56th do.—Jamatra ; Sunderland* 

67th do.—Madras: Chatham. 

58th do.—Ceylon ; Portsmouth. 

59th do.— Malta; Portsmouth. 

60th do. [Ut bait.]—Corfu;'Newcastle. 

Du. [2Dd batU—Gibraltar,ord. for Malta ; 

6lst do.—Ceylon; Fermoy. [Jersey. 

62nddo.—Madras; Chatham. 

63i'd do.—Madras ; Chatham. 

64th do.—Jamaica; Fort George. 

65th do.—W. Indies, ord. for America j Kmsalc 
66th do.—Canada; Kinaale. 

G7th do.—W. Indies; Sheerness. [mouth 

68t1i do.—Gibraltar, ord. for Jamaica; Ports- 
69th do.—W. Indies; Chatlium. 

70th do.—Malta, ord. for W. Itidios; Guernsey* 

7lBt do.—Dublin. 

79nd do.—Cape of Good Hope; Limerick. 

73rd do.—Ionian isles; Mullingar. 

74th do.—West Indies; Peitli. 

75th do.—Cape of Good Hope ; Naas. 

76th do.—W. Indies ; Stirling. 

77ih da—Dublin, ord. for Malta. 

7Bthdo.—Ceylon; Armagh. 

79th do.—Glasgow, 

80th do.—N, S. Wales} Chatham. 

Sistdo.—(Gibraltar; CUre Cnstle. 

82n<l do.—Gibraltar; Cork. 

83rd do.—Amorica; Cork, 

84th do.—Jamaica, ord. home; Waterford, 

85th do.—America; Clonmel. 

86th do.—Chatham. 

87th do.—Mauritius; Nenagh. 

88tb do.—Portsmouth. 

89th do.—West Indies; Omagh. 

90th do.—Ceylon; Tralee. 

9l8t do.—St. Helena ; Drogheda. [dorry. 

^3nddo.—Malta,ord.for Ionian Isles ; London- 
9drd do.—Newry, ord* for Gibialtar. 

94th do-^Blrr. 

95th do.—Dublin. 

96th do.—Enniskillen. 

97th do.—Weedoh. 

98th do.—C. of G. H.. ord. home ; Portsmouth 
99th do.—Mauritius, ord. home : Plymouth. 
Rifle Brig. [Ist batt.^—Woolwich. 

Do. [2nd batt Ion. Isles, ord. homo ; Dover 
Royal Staff Corps—Hythe. 

1st West India Regiment—Trinidci, &c. 

2od do.—New Providence and Honduras. 
Ceylon RMle R^ment—Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Huiemen—Cape of Good Hope 
Royal Aflriean Colonial Corps—Sierra I^^one. 
Royal Newfoundldhd Veteran Comp.—Newfd. 
Royal Malta Fenoiblcs—MaUfi* 


([This Document being preparsd exclusively for the U. 8. Journal, we request that» if borrowed 

its source may be acknowledged.] 
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STATIONS OF THB ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IsT JUNE, 18.37 


ActaeonrSft, Ca])t Lard Edward RnaaaU, South 

Amerfca. • 

w^tna, 6, sur. V. Capt. A.T. E. VIdaLCoaatof 

t rriciu 

mi, St. V., Lieut. B. H. Tilling. W. Indiea, 
Algt*rine, lO.Lieut. W. S.'riiomaa.Euat fudtas. 

u D.GHftda^C.B. Baat 

Asia,H4, Capt.*^ Fisher, MeiiitcTraaean. ^ 
Antrim.6,Capt. J. IL Plumridgo, KiUmoutli. 
Baiha«n>50, Oapt. A'. L. Oorrv. Medtterrhnean. 
ltasiltsk.6. ketch,Lieut.G.G. Moodcmhldi'South 
America. 

Be.'iron, 8, aur. v., Lieut. T. Grayea, Mediter. 
neagle, 10. aur. v. Com. J. C. Wickham. East 
Ttidlea. 

BelleiopKon.80, Captain Samuel Jackson. C.1L« 
MHiterranean. 

Beh'tdera, 412. Capt. C.IL Strong. West Indies. 
Blazer, sr. v., Lieut. .T. M. Waugh. Plymouth. 
Bloude.aO. Capt. F. Mason, (L B .South America. 
Bonotta. 3. Lieut. H. P. Oescamps, Coast of 
Atricu. 

Hntunnia, 130. Adm. P. C, II. Durham, O.CJS., 
Capt.J. W. D.Dundas. Portsmouth. 
Buzziird.3. Lieut. P. Campbell. Coast of AfVi. 
CalAiIoiiia. 120, AdmiralSirJosiaRRowley, Bt. 

K.C.«.,Cupi. a B. Maitln.O H.. ^dediler. 
Cunielron, 10. Lirut. J. Bradley, Lisbon station. 
(3hii'oii, St. V., Lieut. K. B. Owen, West tsidius.* 
Cnrysfort.26, Capt. II. B. Martin. Medilcr. 
Castor, 30. Capt H. Collier, Chatham. 

Cl') ion, 2, Ideut. ———, rec. ship, Malta. 
Cimmpiou, 18, Com.G. St. V. King. W. Indies. 
Ctiai yi>di8,3, Lieut. S.Mercor.Cuust of Africa. 
Clnlilcrs, 16. Com. lion. II. Keppei, Mi'diloi. 
Cleopatra, 26, Capt. Hoa. G. Grey, S. America, 
('lio, 16 Com. W.Richardson, Mediterrancau. 
Cnckntrice, 6, Lieut. J. Douglas, S. America. 
Culambi.i. st. v, Lieut. G. T. Gordon, p.tr. acr. 
Columbine, 18. Com. T. Henderson, t'oast of 
Afiica. 

Comus, 18, Com. Hou. P. P. Cary, West Indies. 
Confi.ince, fit. v., Lieut.W. Arb'tt, Mediter. 
Cuinyay, 28, ('Apt. C. R. Drinkwatrr, K. Indies, 
('ornwallis, 74, Vice-Adra. Hon. S\r C. Paget, 
G.C H.,Capt. Sir K. Grunt, Kt., W. Indies. 
Cvuirer, IG.Com. W. A. WlUis, W. Indies. 
Curlew, 10, Lieut. K, Norcott, Coast of Africa. 
DkIo, 18, Capt. L. Uavl^^s, C.B.. Meditendnean. 
Dolphin, 3, Lieut. '1'. L. Roberts. C. ol Africa. 
DiibJii), 50,Vire-Adm. Sir(L £. Hamoud. Bart., 
K.C.Ib, Capt. R.Tait.S. America. 

Kclu>, st.v., Lieut. W. Jum»s, West Indies. 
Kfipoir, 10, Lieut. C. W. Riley,Falmouth. 
KxeelU'n(,76, Capt. T. Hastings, Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, Lieut. W, B. OUfert Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Faiiy, 10, sur.v. Capt. W. Hewett,'North^ea. 
Firefly, Bt. Lieut. J. Peaice. partic* seiv. 
Fltiiiior, st. V., Lieut. J. M. Potbury, part. scr. 
Ply, 18, ('oru. R. Eliott, South America, 

Gannet. IC, (Japl. W. (i. II. Whish. West Indies. 
Griffon. 3,Liout. J. G. D'Urlmn, West Indies. 
ILirlrquin, i6.Com. J.E. F.rskitte, Medilonran. 
ilarpy. 10, Lieut, Hon. 6.R.A. Clomuntfi, W. 

Indies. ♦ 

ll.irrlui. 18, Com. W. H. H. Carew.S. America. 
Ilafitiifgs, 7i, vice-Admital Sir W. 11, Gage, 
G. C. H..Capt. H. ShilTner, Lisbon sta. 
Hazard, 16, Com. J. Wilkittson, Pgrlsuwhitb. 
Hercules, 74, Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, Ports* 
moulU. • 

Hermes. Bt. v. Lieut. W. S. Blount, Falmouth. 
Ho) net.6, Lieut. P.K.Coghlap,South Amerioa. 
Howo.lSO. Vtee-Adm.Sir n.Oiway, Bt. K.C.B., 
Capt. C. H. Paget, ^lecimeBS, 


Imogene, S8. Ci^t. H. W, Bruce, 8. America. 

iDoonstant, d6,Capt. D.Pring, Lisbon sta. 

Jaseur, 16, Com. J. l^aokett, Plymoalb* ' 

Lark, 4, sur. v. Lieut.* E. Barnett, W. Indies. 

Larue, 18. Cam. J. P. Blake, Portsmouth'. 

Leveret, 10, Lieiit. C. I,'Boianquet, Coast of 
Africa. 

Lightning,st.T.,Lieut. Jas. 8hambIer«Fs1mo1ltb. 

. Lynx,3,Lieutenant H. V. Huntley, C.hf Africa 

Madagascar 46, Cnpt. Sir J. S. Peyton, K.C^H« 

West Indies. 

Magicienae, S4, Capt. G. W. St. John Mildmay, 
ftisbon station. 

Magnificent, 4, Com. J. Paget, rcc, ship* Jamal. 

Magpie, 4. Lieut. T. S. Brock. Medltenrancau. 

Malabar. 74, Capt. Hit W. A. Mantagn, O.B. 

Lisbon slation. 

Medoa, st. v. Com. H.T. Austin,Mediter. 

Melville, 74, Vice-Admiral Sir Fetcr Halkett. 
G.C.H.} Capt.P. J. Douglas, N. America 
andW. Indies. 

Meteor,st. v. Lieut.O.W.Smith. W, Indice. 

Minden, 74, Capt. A . R. Shar|>e, C.R., Lisbon 
stuUoU. 

Nautilus, 10, Lieut. W. Crooke. Medit. 

Nimrod.20, Com. J. Fraser, W. Indies. 

North Star, S8, Com. Lord John Hay, Lisbon 
station. 

Oscstes, 18, Com. J. J. P, Nowell, Mediter. 

Pearl, 20,(join. Lord C.IL Paget, Lisbon sta. 

Pelican, 16, Conf, B. Popham, Coast of Africa. 

Pelorus, 16, Com. T. Harding, Eyt Indies. 

Pembroke, ^4, Capt. F. Moresfly, C.W., Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Phoenix, st.v., Com.W H- Henderson, Lisbon 
blution. 4 

Pickle, 5, Lieut. A, G.Rulman. W.Indies. 

Pnichcr, 5, Lieut. B Bevan, West Indies. 

Pique,36. Capt. Hon. II..I. Rous, PorUmouth. 

Portland.52, Capt. D. Price,Mediterranean. 

Princess Charlotte, 104, ('apt. A. F.in$haue, 
Povtsmonth. 

Pylades, 18, Com. W. L. Castle.Ooasf of Africa 

Racehorse, 18, Com. Sir J, K. Hoinu, Ut, West 
Indies. 

Racer, 16, Com. J, Hope, West Indies. 

R.iinbow,28, Capt.T. Bennett, West Indies. 

Raleigh, 16, Cnpt. M. Quin, Bast Indies. 

R:ipid, 10, Lieut. Hon. (i. U. 8t. V. ile Ros 
Kiniiaird, Mediter. 

iluttie8nake,28, Capt. W. Hobson, £. IiirHes. 

R.\\ eii. 4, sur.v. Lieut.G. A.Bedioid, {*, ul'Ali tea. 

Revenge. 78, Capt. W. Kliiott, C.B. K.C.U., 
Mediter nanean. 

R1iad!imaiitlm«, st. v. Lieut. J. DuffiU, Woolwich. 

Hingdove, 16, Com 11. P. Nixou, Plymnntli. 

Rodney, 92. Capt Hyde Parker. Mediter. 

Rolla, 10, Lieut. F. II. H. GIn.s8e, Coaitof Ah ica. 

Rose, 18. Cum W. Bartow -Jlast Indies. 

Rover, IH. Com. Chas. Bden, South Amcrio.i. 

Royal Adelaide, 104, Adm. Lord A. Beauelerk. 
(x.C.R ,G.C.H , (hipt. J. Sykes, Plymouth. 

Royal George, yacht, Capt. Ut. Hon. 'l oid A, 
Fitzcliirence, (i.(J.H. Portsmouth. 

Royal Sovereign, yacht, ('apt. Sup. W. P. Oum- 
!»y, C,Il, Pembroke, 

Royalist, 10, Lieut. Plon. F.. Plunkett, l/iuLuii 
station. • 

Russell,74, Capt. Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.H., 
Lisbon statkin. 

Salamander, sU^. Cum. S. (L Dacres, Lisbon 
station. \ 

Sitniatang.2d,Oap\W.Broughton, S. Ametica. 

San Josef, llO, Cup«, J. llixncock, C.B , guard- 
ship, Plymouth. , 

hAppliire,28,Capt. R. F. Rowley. Mediterraii. 

Sappho, 16, Com. T» Fraser, West ladies. 
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STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON IsT JUNE, 1837 . 


[Where two places are mentiooed, tlie last-named is that at which the Depdt uf the Ucgi* 

is stationed.] 


Ut t/ife Gnards—Hyde Park. 

3iid du.*—Windsor. 

Uoynl Horse («iiard8---Regent*s Park* 

Ut IhagiMiti Gourds—Dablin. 
anddf.—Lonjjford. 

3rd do.—HuUincollitf. 

4tli do.—Munrhi'ster. 

5ih do.—Ilirminyham. 

Gth do.—UriKhtoo. 

7th do.—York. 

lat Dragoors—nuhlin. 

2ud do.—Dundalk. 

3id do.—Canterbury, ord, to India. 

4th do.—Bombay. 

Gth do.—Dorchester. 

7th Hussars—Hounslow. 

Hth do.— Dublin. 

9ih Lancers—(Hnsgow, 
loth IIussars—^Nuttinghani. 
lUh Light Dragoons—Bengal, 

12rh Lancers—(toveiiiry. 
i3tli Light Dragoous—Madras. 
i4th do.--Edinburgh. 

IStli Hussars—Leeds. 

IGth Lancers—Bengal. 

17tli do.—Ipswich. 

Grenadier Guardi [1st butt.]—Windsor. 

Do |2«d battalion 1—St. George’%B. 

Do. [3rd baltalion]—Tower. 

Co Idstronm (iuards [1st halt.]-Dublin. 

Do. [2nd bultalioii]—Portman B. 

Sc. Fusilier Guards [Ut butt.]—St. John’s Wd. 
Do. [2ml battalion]—Wellington U. 

1st Foot [Isl baltalioiij—Ltrnenck. 

Do. r2tulbalt.iUoti]—Canada; Plymouth. 

2nd ilo —Bombay ; </hulh.im. 

3rd do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

4th do —New South Wnles ; Chatham. 

6th do.—Ionian Isles: Gosport. 

0th do.—Bombay; Chatham 
7th do—Bolton. 

Slhdo.—J.imaica; C!astl«bar. 

9rh do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

10thdo.—Ionian Isles,ord. homo : Brecon. 
lUh do.—Ionian Isles; Warerlbnl. 

12lli do —Afhlune. ord. for Mam ttins. 

13th do.—Bengal: Clmtlum. 
l4t!i do.—West Imlics, Wcxfonl. 
i.'ilh do.—Cauacl.i, ord. home ; Galmiy. 

Ibth do.—‘Bengal; Ch.itham. 

17th do.—Bombay; Chatham. 

IHth do.—Ceylon ; Galway. 

19lli do.—Bultevant. 


20th do.- 
21st do.- 
22nd do.- 
23r4l do.- 
24th do.- 
25th do.- 
26(h do - 
27th do.- 
28th ilo.- 
20th do.- 
,'iOth do.- 


!nd do.* 
33rd do - 
34tli do.- 
35th do.- 
36th do.- 
37th <{o.- 
'^'tStli do.- 


-C.interbiiry. 

■Vau Diemen's Land; Chatham. 
-Templemor^, 

-Kilkenny. ^ 

-('anada; Youglial. 

-Templemore. 

-Bengal: Chatham. 

-Capeof (t. Hope, Chatham. 
-N.S. Wales.; Chatham. 
-Manritins, Old. honse ; Dovoupojt. 
-Bermuda; Hull. ^ 

-Bengal; Chaihnin- 
-Canada; Plymouth. 

-Gibraltar ; Birr. 

-America; Cashel. t, 
-Mauritius; Cork. j® 

-W. Indies; PlyniouH, 

-Jamaica; Plymouthi; 

-Dublin. f 


39th Foot—Madras; Chatham. 

40th do.—Bombay; Chatham. 

4Ut do.—Madras; Chatham. 
42nd4o.-*Edinburgh. 

43rd do.—Amrrioa; Plymouth.. 

44tA do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

43tn do.—Madras; Chatham. 

46th do.—Itublin, ord. for Gibraltar. 

47th do.—Malta; Portsmouth, 

48th do,—Manchester. 

49th do.—Bengal; CUath.atn. 

50thdo.—New South Wales; ChuMiam. 

5l8t do.—Chatham, for Van Diem^’s Laud. 
.‘>2iid do.— Gibraltar; Carlisle. 

53id do.—loniHU Isles; Cork. 

51lh do.—Madras ; ('hatham. 

55th do.—Madras; Cliuthain. 

56tli do.—Jamaica ; Sundeilund. 

57tti do.—Madras; Chatham. 

58lh do.—Ceylon ; Portsmouth. 

69th do.—Malta; Portsmouth. 

60thdo. [Utbatt.l—Corfu; Newcastle. 

Do. [2ud batt.] —Gibrultur.ord. for Malta ; 

Gist do.—Ceylon t Feinioi. [.lersey. 

62nd do.—Mailras; Chatham. 

6‘hd do.—Madras ; Chathuiu. 

64t}irdo.—Juni.iica; Fort (Jeorge. 

65th do.—SV. tuiiies, ord. for America ; Kinaale 
66th do.—C.'inad.i; Ktnsaio. 

67th do.—W. ludies; .Sheerness. [mouth 

68th do.—Gibraltar, ord. lor Jamaica; Ports- 
69th do.—W. Indies; Chiith.im. 

76th do.-—Malta, ord. for W. Indies; Guernsey, 
71st do.—Dublin, 

72nd do.—Cape of Good Hope ( Limerick. 
73rd do.—Ionian Isles; .Mullingar. 

7411) do.—West Indies: Peith, 

7.5lh do.—Cuju’ofGood Hope; Naas. 

76th do.— Vi. linlies ; Stirling, 

77th do.— Dublin, ord. foi Malta. 

7Stlido.—Ceylon; Armagh. 

79th do.—Glasgow, 

do.—N. W.iles ; Chatham. 

81st ilo.—Gihraltai ; (’lare Castle. 

fl2nd do.—Gibraltar; Cork. 

ydrd do.—America; Cork, 

ti4th do.—Jamuicu, urd. home; Watevfoid. 

^ 85th do.—Amenca; Clonmel. 

86tti do.—Chatham. 

87th do.—Mauritius: NenagU. 

8Bth do.—Portsmouth. 

89th da—West Indies; Omagh. 

90th do.—Ceylon; Tralee. 

91stdo.—St. Helena; Drogheda. [deny. 

*92tiddo.— Malta,ord.for Ionian Isles ;London- 
93Td do.—Newry, ord. tor Gibialtar. 

94th do**—Birr. 

95th do.—Dublin. 

96ih da—Enniskillen. 

97th do.—Weedon. 

98tlido.—C. off*. H.^ord. home; I’oitsnionth 
99th do.—M.iuritius. ord.home : Plymouth. 
Uirte Brig. [Jsl bait.] —Woolwieli, 

Do. [2*^*1 batt j—Ion. Isles, ord. liome j Do\er 

Koyal St.i!T Corjis—Hythe 

1st West Inilia ilegiment—Triuiducl, &c. 

2nd do.—Now Providence and Hoiulurus. 
Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Coyloii. 

Cupe Mounted Riflemen—Cape <if Good Hupu 
Royal African Colonial Corps—.’Sierra Leone. 
Royal Ncwfoundldod Veteran Comp.—Newfd. 
Royal,Malta Pencibles—Malta. 
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Aet«>our3G, CuptLord Edward Ru8S9U» South 
Amerfca. • 

jlStnii, 6, sur. v. Capt. A T. 12. Vidal, Coatitof 
A i’ric.i. 

Alnaii, 5»t, V , Liout. E. B. Tinling, W. Iiidien. 

, Alf?«Tmc. 10, Lifut.W. S.Tlumiu8,Ea8l Indies. 

”. *'*1 t" ly Bait 

Asia,84, (’a|»t.'^\ Fisher, Moditerrauean ♦ 
A^tia'ci, (), Capt. J. H. Vlnmridge, Falmouth. 
Baihstft),dfl,Onpt A, L. Oorrv, Medhenanean. 
Baiiilisk.6, ketch, Lieut.G.G. Macdanuld, South 
Ameiicrt. 

Beacon, 8, sur. v., Ueut. T (haves. Mediter. 
Beagle, 10, aur. V. Com. 3. C. Wickham, East 
indies. 

Mel!e>ophou,80, CaptuinSamuel Jackson, (Mh, 
Mwliteriimean. 

Behidera, 42, Capt. (\B. Stioug, West Indies. 

Ht, V., Lieut. J M. Wtiugh, VlymoiUli. 
Blonde,48,(hipt.F Mason,(Ml SimthAiiierica. 
Bouelta, 3, Lieul. H. P. Dt:^cilmps, Coast of 
Alrica. 

Hutaiinia, 120, Adm.P. C. li.Dtirhani, G.C.B., 
Capt.J. \V. D. Dundas, Portsmouth, 
Biizz.iui.3, Lieut. P.Campijell, Ciuisiof Afii. 
Caleilonia, 120. AdmiralSii .Tnsi,i.s Rowley, Ht. 

K,(; IL.Capi. G. ». Ma^in.C B.. Mediter. 
Camoli'on, 10, l.ieut J Jlradley, Lisbon station. 

V , Lieiil K E Owen.'N'eat k)dh*9.* 

(’.uvsfoit. 20,(\ipt. H. B. Marlin Meditev. 
tbi'^lor, 38. (‘apt 12 Collier, Chrilli.ini. 

('*•) Ion, 2, Lieut.-, rec. ship,Malta. 

Chrimpiou, 18, Com.(i St. V. King, W. Indies. 
C‘liar\iitti^,3, Lieut.S. Meicei,(^)Uhi ot Afiica. 
Chillier*., H>, (lorn. Hon. H. Koppel, Mediloi. 
Cleop.Ura. 26,0,ipt. Hon. (i. (irey, S. Amciiea, 
('lio. 16 ('om W. Richard-^on, Meditenanoan. 
Cnckatiii e. 6, Lieut. J. Duiiglas, S. America. 
Oolmiihiit, St. V, Lieut G. T (toidon, par s>er. 
(‘olumbine, 18, Cora. T. Henderson, Coast of 
Atvie.a, 

ComiH. 18. Com. lion. P. P. ('aiy, West Indies. 
(^3llf^.^nee, st. v., 1/ieut.W. Arlett, Mediter 
Conway. 2H, C.ipt. O. R Uiuikwatei, E, iiitlii's. 
('ornutilhs, 74, Vice-Ailm Hon. >ir C P*igit, 
G (‘ II..Capt Sii U. Gnint. Kl., W. Imhca. 
t 'uu/er, 10,('om. W. A. Willis, W. Indies. 
Curlew, 10, Lieut. K. Norcott, C(n*it of Africa, 
Dido, 18, Capt L. Davies, (J.B , .Mcditeimuo.in. 
Dolphin,.'], laoiit.'r. t*. Rnherls. C ot Afina. 
Dublin, riO.Viee-Adin .'8ii‘(f. E. Hamond, Bart., 
K C Ik, Capt. R.Tait.S America 
r.elio, st.\., Lieut. . Juines, West Indies. 
K-ipoii. 10, i.ieiit. C. W. Uilcy,Falmouth. 
I2xeeUeiil,76, (‘apt. T. Hastings. l*ortsmoulh. 
Fair Kosamond, Ideut, W. B. Olivei, Porls- 
inouth. 

Fiiivy. 10, .suv.v. Capt. W. Hewelt, Noilh ^va. 
I'lreily, st.v., IjiiMit. J. PeaicC. purtic. sciv. 
Fl.iuioi, Ht V., Lieut J. M. Pothwry, pan.aer. 
Fly, 18, (’oin. H Ehotl, South Amencii. 
tJaiinet. 16, Capt. W.(i H. Wliish. We.st Indies. 
(hitron, 3, i.iout. J. (h D'lTrlann. West Indies. 
M.iile<iuiti, Ifj, ('om J. E. Er-^kine, Mediloiran. 
Haipy, io, Lieut. Hou, G.R..\. Clcmwls, W. 

Indies. * 

I lamer, 18, Com. WML H ('arew, S. America. 
IListittgs, 74, fice*Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, 
G C, 11 , Capt. 11. Shiffuer, Lisbon sta. 
Hiuaid, 16, ('om. J. Wilkinson, Portsmifiith. 
Hereulfs,74, Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley,Ports¬ 
mouth. • 

Hermes,“t. V. Lieut. W.S. Blount, Falmouth. 
Hornet,6,Lieut. F.R.Coghiftp,South America. 
Howe,120, Vice-Adm.Slrll.Oiway, Bt, K.C.B., 
Cnpt. C. H. Fagot, Sheciness. 


Imogene,38, Cant. H. W. Bruce, S. America. 
Inconstiint, d6,(;iipt D. Prmg, Lisbon sta. 
Jaseur. 1(1.Com. J. linekett, Plymouth. 
l.ark, 4. sur. v. Lieut. 12. Barnett, W. Indies. 
Lnrtie, 18, Cum. J. P. Blake, Portsmouth. 
Leveret, 10, Lieut. C. 1. Bosauquet, Coastof 
Afnca. 

Lightiimg,st.v.,LieuL.'*as..Shambler,FalOTo1ith. 
Lynx,3.Lieutenant H. V. Huntley, C.ot Africa 
Madagascfti 46, Capt. Sir J. S.Peyton, K.C.H. 
West Indies. 

Mugicienne, 24, (2apt. G. W, St. John Mihlmayi 
Risbon station 

Mugiiiflceut, 4, Com. J. Paget,rec. ship, Jamal. 
Miigpie, 4, Lieut. T. S. Bnick, Mediterranean. 
Mulubar, 74, ('apt. Sir VV. A. Montagu, C.B. 

K.C.H , Lisbon station. 

Medea, st. v. Com. H.T.Aiiistiu,Mediter. 
Melville, 74, Vicc-Admiial Sir Peter llalkett, 
G.C.U.} Capt. P. J. Douglas, N. America 
and W‘. liidie.H. 

Meteor,at. v. Lieut.6. W. Smith, W. Indies. 
Minden,74, Capt. A . U. Sharpe,C.B., Lislion 
station. 

Nautilus, 10, Lieut. W'. Crooke. Medil. 

Nimrod,20, Com. J. Fiaser, W. Indies. 

North Srar, 28, Com. Lord John Huy, Lisbon 
station. 

Oeestes, 18, (‘cm. J. T. F, Newell,Mediter, 
Pearl, 20,Com. Loid CLE. Paget, LisUm sta. 
Pelican, 16, Coiif. H. Popham,Coast ofAbica. 
IVlorus, IG, Com. T. Harding, E.tft Indies. 
Pemluoke, 74. Ca.pt. F. Muresiey, C B., Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Pluenix. et V., Com.W H Henderson, Lisbon 

staiiiui. 

Ph'kle, 5, Lieut. A fl Biilmini, W.Indies. 
P’.urhei, .x Lieut E Bevan. Wost Indies. 

Pique, 36, Cnpt. lion. II. J. Uoiih, Poitsmouth. 
Portl.iml, .VJ, Capt. D. Puce, Medilerraneiin. 
Princess Ch.irl«tte, 104, (’apt. A. F.iusliawe, 

Poi ismouth. 

Pyl.ides, 18, Com. W. L. (Listle.CoftHt of Afilea 
KucehoiHO, 18, (him. Sir J. E. Ilume, Bl. We.st 
Indies. 

Bucei, 16, Com. J. Hope, West Indies. 
K.uubi)W,28. Capt.T Bennett, WcMtlndies. 
Raleigh, IG, Cant. M.Qiun, East Indic.v 
Rapid, lu, Lieut Hon. G. H. St. V de Ro.s 
Kinii.uid, Muditer. 

4l.itllesnake,28, (‘apt. VV. Hobson, E. Indii'S. 
Ra\eii.4,sur.v.Lieut G A.Bedtoid,C.of-\liu-u. 
IUnenge.78,Capt. W. Elliott, (ML K.C.H., 
Mediteri'aiii‘.an 

Rhadamuiilhi'H.st. V. Lieut. J. Oiifflll,Woolwich. 
Ringdove, IG, Com. H. P. Ntxou, Vhmnulli. 
I^udiiey, 02, C.ipt Hvde Paiker, Mediter. 

Rulla, 10,Lieut. F.ll. II Glasfc.e,Coa*tofAfnca. 
Hose, 18, Com. W. Burrow i^ast Indies. 

Hovel, 18, (!om. (Bias. Eden, South Ametiea. 
Royal Adehtlde. 104. Adm. tund A. Be.uh U ik. 

G (Ml,(» C 11 . (Lipt. J. Sjkes. I’J\m<mth. 
Royal Geoige, yacht, C.»pl. Ht. JIoii. Loid A. 

Kifzcl.iieiice, (t.(J TI. I’oitsmonth 
RoyalSoveieign, yacht, Capt. Suj>. \V. P. Cum- 
by, C.B » Pembroke. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut, Non. E. Plunkett, LwJ'On 
statiou. • 

R«fisclL74, Capt. Sir W. H. Dillon. K.C.H., 
l.Ubun statW)!). 

Salarannder, stsjr. Com. S. C. Dacres, Lisbon 
station. 1 ^ 

Pamaiang,28,Cftp'i!,W.Broughton, S. Ameiica. 
San Jobcf. llO, Copt. J. Hancock, C.B., giiaid- 
ship, Plymouth. * 

S.tpplurc,28, Capt. R. F. Rowley, Mcdilerrnu. 
Sappho, 16, Cum. T. Fraser, Wust Indies. 
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SaTac{*n, 10,Lieut. H. W. IIill, Plymouth. 
SiMeUUc.lS, Cora. I. Robb, West Indicis. 
Savage, 10, Lieut, llou. K. K. Curzon, Lisi‘on 

station. . 

Scorpion, 10, LuMit. C. G.iylon, Plymouth. 
Scout,IS. Coro.U. C»iii 4 »‘‘.t;onstor.\tru'n, 
Scyllu. 10. Com. Hon .1. neiimaD. LiHbtm sU. 
SiN^er. 4. Lic-ut,.l. Uoclie. PoiLsiuoutii. 
Sonneapatiim, 46. C.ipl J. Leith, Poitsiiumih. 
Seipciit, 10. Com. u. L. WairPii. ^ ImUcs. 
Skniiiek, h, I.irut J. Uolunson, W. Imlies. 
Sn.lko. 16. (him. A. Milne. West Imlies. 
Sp.urow.lO. Lieut U. Lowi-.iy.Portsmouth. 
Spdriowhauk, 16, Com. J. Shepherd, Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Speedy. 8, Lioiit J. M. Mottlev, Lisbon filr*ion. 
Si>i(ii‘r,6, Lieut J. O’lleiUy («) South Amuiioa. 
Spitiire, 8t. V.6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, particular 
service. 

Staj, 46, (.’apt. T. B. Sullivan,r.B..S. America. 
Starling, sur.v., Lieut. U. Kell^tt.S. America, 
Sulphur, 8«r v.,Com. E. B h her, S j\m4*iica. 
Tiilavera,74, Capt. W ». Mends, Liaboii stii. 
T,ilhot,:58, C.ipt. K. W. IVunell.S America 
Temeruire.UK.Capt.T. F. Kennedy, guaid-sinp, 
Sheeine*»s. 

Terror, bomb. Capt. G. Buck, part, service. 


Thalia, 46, Hear-Admiial Sir P. Campbell, 
K.C.W.; Capt.H. \V.iueliope,Capeof Good 
Hope .iii<l Count of Afiica. 

Tribune. 24. Capt. 3. ToniKiiison. Mcditer. 
Tiinculp, 10. Com. H. E. Comn, par.- ser. 
Tueed.20, C<)in. Hon.F T.Pelham,Lislmnsta. 
Vanguaid,80.('upt.SirTlios. Fellowes,Kt. C.U. 
Mediterranean. 

Vestal, 26, Capt. W, Jones, West Indies. 

Victor, 16, Com. R Crorier, East I ndies. 
Victoiy, 104 Cnpt T. Se.iilc, C.B.r■^SVtl sliip, 
{ Portsmouth. 

Viper, f>. Lieui W. W inniult. Const of Africa. 
Volage,28,(%ipl.P. KicliJids, Medhcr. 
Volcano, st. v., Lieut. W. M'llwawie, Falmouth. 
Wanderer, 16, C»>m. T. Bushby. West Indio-^. 
Water Witch, 10, Lieut. W . iJickey, Coast of 
Africa. 

Willium aiul Mary, >achtj (kipt. Sir J. LoUid, 
Bart., Woolwicli. 

Winchester, 52, Vice-Admiral tlie Hon.Sir T. 
B. Cupel, K C.U ,t;.ipl.iiu E. Spaiahou 
K. H.,Ensl Indies. 

Wi/.ird, 10, I.uMit E. L. H.iivey, Plymouth. 
Wolf, iH, Com E. Stanley. East liidiCR. 
Wolverine, 16, Com. Hon E. How aid, Ph mouth 
Zebin. i6,Capt. U.C M.Creu, East Indies 


•aLOOPS OF WAR COMMISSIOKLO AS rACKkXS. 


Alert,Lieut.0. H. Nomngtmi. 
Biibcis, I irtut. John Downey. 
Delight, Lieut. J. Mooie (b) 
Express, Lieut. W. G.Croke. 
GoldfinrU.Lievit. Edw. Collet 
Hope. Lieut. W. L. Re^*^. 

Liipw tng,4iaeut G. U. Forster. 
Linnet, Incut W. Downey. 

Lyra, Lieut W. Forrester. 
Magnet, l/i»’ut. S. Giiiriih. 

• Mutiue, Lieut Riehaid Paulo. 
{■(igUtlngule, Lieut U.Foilfscui*. 


Opohsuni, Lieut. Robt. Peter. 

Panduia.Lieut. R. W. limes. 

Pigeon, jaeiit. >Y. Luce. 

„ R.inger,Lieut..T. H. Turner 
Ueiiuieev l.ieut ll.P. Du'ken, 

Seagull, Lieut J . Pai Hoiis. 

Siuddr.iKe, Lieut A R. 1.. i’assiugham. 
.Skyl.iik, Lieut C. P ieuld. 

Spey, Licul.Kol) B .lames. 

Stu, I,lent C. Smith. 

Swiit, I.lent. D. Welch. 

Tyiiau, Lieut Ed .Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOhNTMKNTS. 


NAVV 

PROMOTION.S. 

To I»B t^lMMSNOfiU, 

Avthur W'aki’ftcld 

To iih Likutiinants. 

Charh‘s Stiirniei 
Kobort Duiiean 

To UK SUHOFONJ. 

* C Ahsoii, M.D. 

John Dunn 


APPOINTMENTS. 

COMMANUJ U. 

Js. WilkiWRon ^ .,. .Haxaid 

LlKUTl’^^ANTS 

li.T.inHij....Royal Adelaide 

N. PipoM. . Do 

W. Hav.Coast Giiaid 

J. S. Niciioll. Do, 

.las. (hiinpbell... • • Do. 

T. Sill)til ...Coning 

E Gi.iy .Rkiigdovo 

Hon. C. Si. Cltir . rlleiciijea 

G. S UeynoltlN.L.irne 

E L. H-kiwy Vo (Join Wir.ud 
W. Lory to Com. Dchglit* 


S. Nichol.is..,.Plvmoulh Ordinary 

J.T.ine«tck. Do. Do, 

J). B. G. th.iiit.... Poitsmoulh Do. 

.1 ..Sheet ness 

II John'.toii. Do. 

T. P. Cl.iike. Do. 

*• J. F. Heibeit. J)o 

J. Cr.ihlie.Chitli.im 

J. \V. T French ... Ila/.aid 
<L JeiikiiiH.Romney 

Masti- r. 

G. Wilson......... Hawaii! 

SriiOLoNs. 

J. Watson.Ringdove 

As-^ist •SuRQJONH. 

W. Brown, M D... .Ro\.il Adelaide 

J N.iulty.!{«•} al tjcoigc 

R. Deiini.uk ^..S.ii,«een 

M. (Jony . Fair Rotamund 

A. B M*Phei>on ..(Jtnuwallis 
W.^iiiclini ...... Du. 

Penv^ ns 

J. Goldsmith.W’lllUhi and Mary Yt. 

3. Gain.. .Vietoiy. 

J.lt. Gieaves ..... Ilazaid 

ARMY. 


Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


W AR OFFICE, April 2«. 

1st Life Goanli.—Captain Beauchamp Col- 
rlough trom h.j>. of 60lh Foot. U» be Capt., vice 
BreM>t'Mnjor Henry Itobert Bullock, who exnh. 

2iid Lite GuardH—Lieut. W'. Tliomas Squiie 
to be Capt., by puivice Me John A. Calhcart, 


who retires: Cornet and St4)‘Licut. Iltouy 
Gqoige Boyeft tolje Lieut, by pur..vice Sqiuie'; 
Charles .1. Tdltehlinni, Gent, to be Cornet iiiul 
Sub -Lieut, by pur .vice Boyce. 

4th Light Diagoons—Cornet Thomas W*. 
Gods to bo Lieut, by pur.« viceForUngtou,who 
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rotireii; John Atif’Ufltiis ToiUl, Gent., to be 
Cornet by pur, vice Geils. 

ruh l^a^iocmti—Lieut. ItobU Douglag BailKn* 
to be C.i]*t by pur., vice Ai.iusel, who rclirei.; 
Comet G. Ferguson to bo Lieut by put.. Mce 
ibiibor. 

•ih Light l)rngoon>5—Lieut. KicJ, Shew ell to 
be Capt, by put:., vice M.ieuamani, who letircs; 
C%;ruct iliiam Nuitun Ibitryto be Lieut, by 
pur., vliir Shewell. ^ 

11th Light Dragoons—Lieut, william De* 
vayues lleiitbid, iiom li p, of GOth foot, to be 
P.tynig^ster, vice Neville, dec. 

ilul Foot~l'hisigu .\lexaii(ler John Cameron, 
to be Lieut without pur., vice Lavoinc, dec.; 
Seijei iil-Mnjor N. Flood to be Liisign, vice 
Cauii'iou. 

,» Gtli—Oeut. Cadet \^iUiam T, Hull, from the 
Itoyal Mil. Col, to be Fiisign, without pur., 
viee ('ub.lt, appointed to the Utli Foot. 

9tll—C«ipt. Alutthew Sinith, liotn ItUh foot, 
to bo '’api ,virr Chicbe''tei, whoexch.; J'.usign 
Chailr-s Mjev'i Cieagh (olu* Lieut, without pur., 
vice Caltler dec ; Kiisigii George Culutt, trom 
Gth Foot, to bo Ivnsiifii.viee Cieagli. 

iGth—Ciipt. AilUar Gh.iilus Chicheatcr, from 
the yth Foot, to bo Capt, vice Smith, who 
I'veh. j hVlix Ashpiteb Gent, lo bo Kusigu. by 
pur, V ice ('.iulficld, whoie uppuintmciit lue not 
t.xken pl.x('c. 

—Lieut. F. GrauviHo to bo (Jupt. by pur., 
vice Ibowu. who retiies; St‘Ciiucl*I,ieu! 
lilac kiHl to b > Fti'^t Lieut, by pur., vi^e (jf.tii- 
viUe ; Aichib.ild .laiuen Campbell, (•cut., lu bo 
Seeoiul Lieut, by pur , vi<‘e ltl.u koll. 

4'.hli--Licut David M'Audiow lo bo (kipt. 
without pur, vice Otter, dec.; Lii.dgn John 
lliuloii D.iuicl) to be Lieut., mch MaeAndiow ; 
(leiit C'.icb’l D.ivid M.h‘AiIu' 11 , from Ibo Uuyal 
Alil Col., to bo Kiis. vice Daniell 
7diil—Kns. K (jcoigo (hibitt, to bo Lu*ut. by 
pur . \ ice Drewe, who leliies. 

7.>lh—LieuL (icnige lleniy Fhldy lo he Pay- 
m.islet, VICO Holt, w'iiu icverts lo Jiis formci 
)tali-pay. 

78lIi—M ajor Henry N. Duuglae 'to be Lieut,- 
Col. by pur , vice Jaiidsay, who reliies ; Capt. 
Murltii George'riiotmoi Liiidi.iy to be Miijorby 
pill. Vice Douglas: Lu-ut ('obii (kirnphell 
M'lutvre lo be C.jipl.T.iu by pur , vu e TuiuUay ; 
I'hisigu John P'owden Ilalibuitoii to bc' Lieut, 
by pur..vic«* M’lntyie ; Knsign I^Jwuid Hickey, 
fioiii l<0th FcHd. to be Ku<sign, vue Halibuitoii. 

yutii—Keith NV. Stewart Macke«/.ie, Gent ,io 
be hnsigii by pur., vice llickey, a]iiK))iiU‘d to 
fool 

i»yth—l.ieut, E. Maurice O’Connell to bo 
C.ipl by pur., vice Martindale, who relires; 
Ensign Vh.irlev Thomas Nieolay to bo Lieut. 
l>y pur , vice O’Counell; fleiuy John .launcey, 
Gem., to be Ku'iign, by pui., vice Nicobiy. 

(!evlon llifle ttcgimeiit - Second-Lieut, Geo, 
livilKelry TiUlersall to be Fust Lieut by puj , 
vice Jlumke, who retues; Si*eoml-Ideut. .lames 
AVillyums Giylls to be Fii-sl-Licut. by pur., vice 
Ueid, wlio relires; Gent, (‘udet William H. 
Diidoiwood from Urn UOj%l Mil, Col, to bo 
Secuiid-Liout. by pm, vice 'ruttersell, St.in- 
bopi‘ Mason Gildea, Ciout., to be Secoud-Liout. 
bv pur , vice (hy ID. 

bu’vel—Cimt. licauehamp (^dclo«gh,uf the 
1st Lite Guaius. to be M.ijoi inlbe Aiinv. 

Mem.—'Vhe Christian names of Ens, U'Arcy, 
of 94lh Foot, are Goorgo^Abbas Kooli. • 

9 _ 

ST JAMES’S PALAC*;, April l>7. 

'I’he King was this d.iy jileased to confer the 
lioiiuur of Kniglithoud upon.Major-Gen. James 
Maedonell, (Ml. and K.H , Commanding the 
Norihern Di-,uict of Iieland, First Eipierry to 
her Majesty. 

The King has granted uuto Licut.«Colonel 


Charles Christopher Johusoo permission that 
he may accept uud wear the lusigm.v of the 
.St‘eoml Class of ih** Uoyitl Peisi.iii Order of tiic 
Lion and ^uu. which the Shah of Persia has 
couleiied upon him, in tesumonyol hii appro¬ 
bation ol hiH services while ontployed with the 
Peisiau Army. 

M AR OFFICE. May 5. 

1st Life Gu.iidg—Lieut. Thomas Ilulkelepto 
be C.ipt. by pur., vice ColeUuigh, who leliie'it 
(bjruei and Siib-Liout. Lord Ctiiirles Pelltam 
Ciiiiton to Ih* Lieut, by pur., vice hullcoley; 
Henry Thomas (ieoige Fil£-(iemld, Gent, lo 
bo Ckiriiet iiinl ^uli-LuMit. by pur., vice l.ord 
Charles Pelhnm (Rinton 

Cth DragiMnis—Edward Stephen May, Gent., 
to bo Cornel by pur., vice Ferguson, promoted; 
Jiia King, (ieiit, lo be Cornet by pur., vice 
Tompson, wlu) letircs. 

8lh Light Diagouiih—Kleelwootl Thomas H, 
M ilson, Gent., lo be Coinel by pur., vice llarrj', 
promob'd. 

Otli Light DrugOoiiB—('oinct John William 
(»ooch Spicer lobe Lieut, by pur, vice Clerk, 
whoietmis, Philip Haughtuu (Reik, Gent., tvi 
be Comet by jmr , rice Spi* er. 

Gill Fool—Captain Henry CovilfieWi, from 
58th Fool, to be (.'apt. vice James Wilson, who 
retires upon the balf-pay of the ColdBtream 
(^u-irds. 

19lh—Henry Uutler Stoney, (ient, to be 
J'bisign by pill .*ic(i'r It Stone*, who retires. 

SOili —^iiistgu Edmund George Nicwhiy to be 
Lieut, by pur , vice (Josby, who leiires; .lohn 
Pow er, Gent, to be Ensign by pur, v ice Nieolay. 

(kipliun Is.iiic Fostei,fium thetVylou 
Reg, lobe Capt, vuc (!^aulfield, appointed to 
Olh Fool. 

59ili—Ensign James Phtcc Maxwell to bo 
Lieut by pur., vice RiehuuUon, whoictirea; 
J. Herbeit^JIuy, (jcnt. to be Ensign by pur, 
vice .Ma\weil. 

73h 1—Win. Henry Fil7.(»or.i1d, Gent., <o bo 
Ensign, l)y pui , vice Cubiit. 

77tii -S'l.ltl-Assi'^t. Surg W’nii II. Ruirell, 
M.D , to be Sing, vice Dealy, wlio letires upon 
h ]>. 

—A*.si-,t.-.Surg. William Gardmcr to be 
Surg , vice James Cios*!, who roliiesupon lip, 
Asswt.-Suig Georgx* Knox, liom 20th Foot, to 
be Surg, vice G.ivdiiier 

• 85ib—llcniy Julia Duiell, Gent ,to be Jvnsign 
by p«r.,vice Pack, piomoled. 

95tli—Itich.ird Piati. Gent., to be EiAiguby 
pur., vice Noel, who retues. 

97th—t'apti|U Thus. Shnidham O'llalloran, 
from h.ji. oi ihn ColiNtieam (Juanls. to he Capt. 
viei* Kt-lson, ajjjioiutcil tu Ceylon Rifle Reg. 

* USth—I.lent Kiaueis Bernard Fielding to be 
Capt. witluiut pur. viceVeinon, dec.: Knsigu 
S.imuel Win. Russell to beLieut, vice Fielding. 

C'evlmi llillt' Regiment—Ca]it Chailes Kel¬ 
son, fioiM the 97tli Foot, IcHje Capt , v ice Foster, 
nppirtnted to fiHlli Foot. 

LnalUched—Ensign AithurJuliii Pack, from 
85lh Fool, lo bo Lieut, by pui 

Ricvet-Lieut-Col. Kidiard Doherty, 89th 
leg (^(tov. of Sieir^ Lcoue), w have the local 
rank of Oolniiel on tht* weslein coast of A-f^ma. 

Hospital SufT—\s.osl. Slug. Adam I’hoMiaV 
Jackson, fioin 42iid Foot, to be AsslsL-Surg. to 
the Forces', vu i* Raiiell, prom, in 77tU hoot ; 
Luke Kelly, M.D., to be Assist. Surg. to the 
Foiccs. 

Alein.—laeiit. David Somoivillc R.iu.4Msou 
Dickson, uijon h.p. of IGth Light Dragoons, hua 
been .illowed to letiie fiom (he seivicc by thd 
sale of an FiniUached laeutenancv, he being * 
alHiut lo become a settler luUpper Canada. 
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WAR OFFICE. May 12. 

34tli Foot—Lieut. N. R. Brown to be ('apt., 
without piu., vice La«, dec.*ubod; Eusijtn T. 
Bourke to be Lieut, without pui*-. vice IJroeu, 
promoted; Ensijcu J. Judffo. iVom thch -p.of 
the 62na Poot, to he Enalffu. \ice Bourkt*. 

37tb—C. F. Shum, to be Kn.sij{«, by 

pur., 'ICO (‘hrnjLi.iii, who retucs*. 

48lji_(;upfain B. Hartley, bom P.iymastcr of 
lho’^9th Font, to be Pa) niaatcr.-vice J.tVKcefe. 
retired upon hair pay. 

fiSnl—C. li. F.iirllough. Gent, to be V'lisigo, 
by puv.. vice Lynch, who retires. 

6§ih—Lieul. W. Gordon to be Capt, by pnr., 
vice Armstrong, who reiirear Ensign '1. h. 
Lord <'q< hranu to bo l^icut, by pur. ^ice Gor- 
dou ; C. n. Godhy, Gent, to be Ensign, Ity pur., 
vice Loid Coclir.ino. 

69lh—Ensign U. W. K. (iore to be Lieut., 
without pur. \ ice Ourdincr. dec.; Cieut. Cadet 
K. G. Wynuaid, from the Ko>al Military CoL- 
lego. to be Kn‘*ign, vice Gore 

75th—focut. W Cairulheis, from the h.-p. of 
the 43rd Foot, to be Lieut.vice Eddy, ai>]»oiatetl 
Pay master. 

95th—Ensigu C^. Hare to be Lieut, by pur., 
vice Uussell, whose piomotiuii, by purch.ise, 
has been cancelled: (ieut Cladct E. IIu)thoiiie, 
fiom (he Jloyal Mil. (/ol.,to be Kn.'>igu, without 
pur. vice Hare, promoted. 

OFFICE OF OHDNANCE, May 11. 

Iloyal Engiueers—Si'coml*Lieut T. Fenwick 
to be First Licut., vice \V right, doctuiscd. 

war office. May 19. 

3id Ligiit Drug«Mjiis — L\oi»l •Colonel Jo‘'e]»li 
Thaekwell, iioiii ]( p Cu.itt, b) 1 h' Lieul.-Col., 
vice Charles t:»tigtea. wlio e.Kch , rc<-civini» the 
diflereucc; Cupt. Keiiiy Houd, from tlie Illh 
Light Urugnons, to be (-Inpt, vice Ijcvett, who 
exch. ^ 

ilth Light Dragoons—Capt.Thcotdi. Lrvelt, 
fVom thedid Jdght Diugooue, lube (Japt. vice 
Build, whuexcjb. 

12tU Foot—'Ensign John F. Kempt,fiom 32nd 
Fo<jt. to la* Limit., Without pm., vice We&t, dec. 

32ud-Ensign 'lltumas Robyns, fiom 5.5lh 
Fout.tij be Enstgu, \j<*e Ttemdi, who exeh.; 
G<Mtl Cadet K«lwaid . I) Lowe, ftunt Royal 
Mil Col., to bo EuMgn. without pur, vice 
Kempt, promoted in 12ih Fix>r. 

4dth—Capt Edwaid Duncan, from half-pay 
Criatt. to be (^ipt vice Clnules Canipbell, who 
exch.luges leocivjug (lie iHfrcreuce, 

55tlir~EiiHig(i Win. Le Peer Trench, from 
32iid Foot, to Im* Ensign. vieWRobyus, who 
exchanges. 

99lh—Lieut* Wdliuni Francis Wcbstei, on 


h,'p. 2nd Ceylon Reg, to Ik? Paymaster, vice 
IlurUy* appointed to the 4Hth Foot 

Uiuitached—Lieut. Lougldar* M'Phetson, 
fiom 74liti Foot, tube Capt. without pur. 

Brevet—Col. Arthur Lloyd, on li.*p. 97th 
Foot, to be Major Gen. m the Aimy; Liei 
Col. Josonh Thaekwell, 3rd Light Dragoons, to 
Col. in tne Atniy; Cupt. Kd. Duncan, 4Btli 
Foot, to be Mojur iu the Atnty. 

~~ ' • 

W'AR OFFICE. May 2fi* 

Sad DruKoon Guards—Coruc^ John Llr d.say, 
from the 3rd Light Dragoons, to be Comet, vico 
CharltuQ, who ivtirus. 

3rd Light DittgtHuiR—Hugh lliltna Iliad- 
shtisv, Gent., to be Cornet, by pur., vice Luidt>ay, 
uppointed to the 2ud Dingoun Guatds; Vetc- 
riuaiy Suigemi Geotgc Edin, from the Light 
DragvKins, l»» be Vclotiriary ."‘^urgoon.vioe Lowes, 
deceased. 

7th Light DiagouTJs- Cornct Chiiile'- llonry 
Wyndhum to be faeut., bvpur., vice Daly, who 
ndires; .lames Maoaul )l igait, <«eut, Ui be 
Comet, hy pur,, vice Wyudluirn ; (iisirge .lolm- 
ston, Gent., to be Voteriiiary Suig«*on, vice 
Edliii appoiii'cd to the 3id Light llrngooiw. 

IGth Light Dragoons—Lieut. George O’llal- 
loiAu Gavm to bn Captain, by Uiir., vice (-iuest, 
whoiettrns; Coruul Robert Alvrciomby \ ido 
to 1)0 Lieut., by pur., vice Guviu; MaimtuinUo 
(•Wynne. Gent.’ to be Cornet, by pur, vice .1, 
C. 11. Wi-gutdiu, who udiies; TlioniiH Folliot 
Powell, Geni , to i>c Cornet, by pur. vice Yule 

Sluts h'lisilicr Guards- Liciit. and ('aid. lion. 
Ch.ules ^iMumoiit Piiipps. to be C.ipt. uud 

I. ieul.'Cohmel. by pur, vice It(lwklu^, whoio- 
iires; Ensign and Lieut John Biiuis VN .ill to Ik* 
Lieul. and Capl,, by pur , vice Phipjis; Won. 

J. itue^ Charles Plantaceuet Murray to ho Eus. 
and Li*‘ut., by pur., vu-a Wall. 

J9th Foot—Kusigii 7ohn Diik«‘Simpson to bo 
Lieul. by pur., liec Freeman, who leL^lc^; 
Kobeit Sauridoia, Gent, to be Ensign, by piu., 
vice Simpson. 

20th—M ajor Wilbam Nidson Hii I idiinsou, 
from the 7dtii Foot, to be M.ijor, vice Alex.uider 
FrasiT, who lelires upon h’.p. Cnatl., receiving 
the ditrcreuce. 

34th—llouloY Boopci, Gent , to be Kn<ugu, by 
pur., vice .(udge. who retnvs. 

37th—(ien(. Cadet W’dliant llaniiitoii, fiom 
the Uuyal Mil (Jul, to be Ensign, without pur. 

46lh—Lieul. VN'illiiiiii I/acy to ho Adju..'iut, 
vice Campbtdl, who resigns the Adjutatii'y only. 

/Cth—M.yor (jcoigv Henry Daiisey, lioni the 
h.p Dii.vit , to be Major, paying the diffareiice, 
vice Hutchinsou, npjM)lu(t‘d to the t20th Foot. 

Btevcl- Mujol Geoigi* Henry Dansey,olthe 
7f»th Fool, to he Lieut. Col. iu the Army. 


BJRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 


Dec. 23rd, 1836, nl Gbisgow, the Lady of Lieut. 
U. Piice, H.N., of a daughter. 

Anvil 27th, at Widv^y Couit, Devon, the Lady 
of (Sipuxiu T. R. Baker, Poyal Fitsilieia,of a 

lilay 2nd, at Foit Twiss, Ilythe, thcjf,.idyof 
Lieut H. N. Atkinsou, R N.,,of a daughter, 
w ho died a few hums utter. 

.\l Loehg.irry Houve. the Ludy of Colonel 
M'Donald, C.B., of Dalcrosiiie, 92itd High¬ 
landers of a son. 

May lOlli, at Wells, Norfolk, the Lady of 
Lieut. Ww.stbrook, U.N , ufa sou. 

May 13th. the Ludy of Dr. Charles luchea, 
R-Nnofa son. 

At Weedou Bari.icks, Daveutry, the Lady of 
W. L. OTlalloiun, 38th Kegt., ut a daughtur. 


At Carlisle, the Lady of Major Bcikeley St. 
John, 52ud Ucgt, a dniightot. 

May 14th, at MonUniotte, Coik, the Lady of 
(Topt Cotinei, R.N.,ufu son. 

May I7ti>, at Litu'oin, thu Ludy of Lieut, IT, 
D. WiUiutns, 54tli Regt .of a dai^hlei. 

May 20ih. at Guernsey, the lady of (hipt. 
Slade, U.A., of a sou. 

’ MARRIAGES. 

At Bengal. (Aiptaiu (.'hallos Powyss, 16th 
Lancers, to Miuy Lydia, only dnughtVr of the 
luio Lieut Win. Scott Kennedy, Slli Regt. Na¬ 
tive Infanliy. 

Capt. 11. U. Piiiker,ll.N , to Josephine Marta, 
eldest daughter of Cupt. R.L.Hornlirouk, U.M. 

May2, Lieut C,ThurieU..U.N., to A. Augusta, 
daughter of J. Morgan, Surgeon, K.N. 
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Muy 9lh, «l St. GeoTgc’fl, Bloomabury, Lieut. 
E. H. M. KcUy,5J9vh Bonof Major 

Kelly, late uf tho ^i3id Light Diagoous. to 
Fraoees Gcoigiatia, only child of the lute Capl. 
Hunt, Llegt . • 

Ma} Util* nt liudock, Lieul. Juliii M. Muut' 
|Z£iinciy.49th Uegt. to Jane, daugiitoi of the hite 
ficut. Jutiii Moure, U.N.« Comaiunder of li.M. 
Tucket, UuliKhl. 

At St Leonards, Comet J. C. K. Wiguelin, 
IGtlt Lunctfis. to Itfanella, daughter of U, Symp- 
BOD, Esq. ^ 

. DEATHS. 

Sept, 5th, at his cottage. Frindsbury, George 
Wetberall, aged 73 years, late of His 

Majesty's Duck Yaid, Chuthum. 

Sept. 23rd, near Mussuoiic, Bengal, Lieut. 
Ltivuine, did Foot. 

Cel. drd, Lieut. Qulntiii, li.p. IIotupcsclTb 
Muuuied Kifloinen. 

Oei. 7lh. at Chiiistiruh. Baugal.Lieut. Calder. 
9lh Fool. 

At No« South Wales Lieut. Wild, li.p. 43ih 
Kui/t. 

Noe. SOih, at Hangaloio, Madras M.ijui 
Taylor, idth Light Dragoons. 

Dec. 4ih, Lieut. Hazeu, h p. 4ist llegt. 

Dec. 17 th, at (J^lou, AiHithi'caiy Titterton 
Dee. silst, nt Glnsgow, John Teall, eldest sou 
of J,ieut. II. Trice, U.N. 

Jnn. 2nd, Capt. Hoper, h.p. 4th Foot. 

Jau. 13th, at l>unquei({uc, Lieut.-Col. Se.vU’, 
h.p. lo6th Uegt. * 

.Ian. 19th, at Bath, Vurvoy<ir Roboitsoii. h.p. 
Juu. adth, Lieut Kultrny, h.p. Wallet's (.'oip'.. 
Feb. 22ud» Lusigii Aimstioiig, li p.'Jiid tlatr. 
Bal. 

Feb 22ud,at Smyrna, Lieut. Allen, K.K. 
Lieut Neaine, li p. U M. 

Fell., on passage huiiic frtmi the (hipo of 
Good Hope, Cupt. Veriiou, 98lli Uegt. 

M.iieh Ihi., iueui J. Itidl. lute ot Inv. 

March 3rd, ul Quebec. AbNisl.-Com.-Geii. J. 
Collin, h p. 

Match 6t)t, Capl.G. Ktittle.uell, ('nut. 

Ma«eh 7lh, at Mall.i.C.ipt. Grant, Tayniubter 
D9th Uegl. 

M.irdi I9th, Paymaster llitchie, lip, lOtli 
We>t llirli.i Uegt. 

Mail h 24th. at the Islt‘ of Man, Ensign Main, 
ii.p 4did llegt. 

Maich24t]i, Dt'pt. lusp-Gen. of Hospitals, 
W. 1). Thomas, h.p 

March 2 Hi1i, at W.truick, Lieut. lMiill)p<, late 
Uth R.V.H 

Major-General l'oynU.,late 1st Life (inaids. 
Colonel IvclIy.C.B., It p 73rd Uegt. 

(’.ipt. Oliver tie L.tuec\, Coat. 

.\t Ahioga\eny. (ienei'.il Kinsey, East Imlia 
Couip Service 

Apitl HlIi, C-ipl. Kempsler, h p. R M. 
Apiil9lh, ai Efltnbuigh, lieu. D. ('uiUpbell, 
Colonel 9t«t Uegt. 

Apitl 9tli, .it W<»oUvich, iniajilaiu Uev. S, 
Wateou, J> !>., Uoyal Ait. 

Apitl lOih, at Clielse.t. Ktisigu E. Smith, 
h.p ludep. • 

April l.'hh, nt Toiibiidge Wells, Assist.-Com.* 
Gen Wilgruss, hp. 

At Windsor, Dep.*Assist. Coin.-Geneiul J. 
Cooper, h.p. ^ 
i’apt thuliam.lLp. U M. 

(ot}ii. l)olluian,h.]). U.M. ^ 

Capl Vyner, h p.5t>th Uegi. 

Lieut. Gieeu. late U M, 

Lieut Ilorinn. h.p. U.M. -* 

Lieut, lluituii, hj). K.M. 

Apiil 19th, at Dieppe, Lieut. Daniel 'Har* 
iingtun. H.N , aii uUl tuDower of l.oid Nelson, 
in whose bhtp he served at the battle of Tratul 
gar. Ue hud been at tho taking of 28 sail uf 
the line, boBidea frigates, iic., uud was lu up¬ 


wards of 30 engagements, being several times 
severely wounded. Ho was Ibo officer who ibr 
SIX hours was in the shiouds of llie Victory, 
after Imttlc, endeavouring to secure the top¬ 
mast, at tlie imminent lUkof his life, and w'hich 
was at l.isthappily eJfocted. 

April 22nd. Lieut Qutu, Royal Horse Guards. 

April 22nd, ;ii Woolwich, Assist'Surgeon 
Tninei, K A, 

April 22nd, at the Asylum, Tlynipton, near 
Tlymouth, Lieut. J. H. Servant*, R N, * 

At Leeds, Col. James Cassiduy, lato Lieut.- 
Col. 3ist Uegt. 

At Hoop Cove, near Boiry-heud, I,ieut. H. P. 
Luw, R.N. 


Boulogne^ Assist.-Com. Oi*u. S, Cummiiig, 
In llamoaze, on board H.M.S. Medway, 
Lieiiblauics Derrinai^U.N. 

Ann) 2Gi}i,at Ku<»! 4, UiTofoidshiro, Capt. Js. 
CaiiVeiJd, R.N. 

Lieut John Aslet, K.M. 


Liout Juhn Muorc(&.} H.M'p. Packet Delight. 
^ Near HeGtoue, Cornwall, thimmuudcr S. 
Kempthorno, R.N. 

At Perth, T. Blair, Esq., retired Surgeon, 


Apul28th, in London, after a lingering illness, 
Thomas Sniall, Kbq , Taym.i'iter of ihu Nuilh 
Biitliih Distiict, tho duties of which appoint' 
incut ho ably dUeharged toi the last U yeura. 
He previously served hs Tnyinabter of the 2nd 
^al. King's Gurmau Legion, and and nth 
R.oy.d Vet. Batts., and had the good Imtune of 
enjoying lhuu?gU life the c»tecm .iiid lespeet of 
all who knew-linn His )i]emaLnic dc.ith will 
long be a subject uf deep regu-t to an extensive 
ciiclcuf arquuintauees, who have lo;»t in him a 
triiu and waniidie.iiled fiiend, uud the public 
an hououiable ainl upiighl <si‘i\ant. 

April 29th, Lieut. NovusieUki, U.N 

AtNkaiikhn I’aisoiiagc, Inle oi tVight, Eris. 
W'. A Christian, J7t)i Regt., in his 2lbt y*’nr. 

May Glh, s\t Cork, Lieut \' est, I2lh Hegt. 

At Ballyniiihon, Capt K. Giaham, h p. 3rih 
Uegt. 

At Dovei, Retired Connnandor John Roheits, 
R.N. 

Lieut -(ail. Fieilk. Evelyn, lute of the 2nd 
Life (yuards. 

At Soiiiliaea, Coiumauder Thomas Dutton, 
U.N. 


.\i FUhertuu AhVluni, Lieut. Thomas l‘lielin«. 

n N. ^ 




» 


At Holywood, Antrim, Lieut. tL H. Saiiatt, 
U.N. 

At Kdiiibiirgh,('apt. R.ll. Buicl.iy. ll.N. 

At B.ith. aged H2. Lieut GetiiTul VV Neville 
Cameron, East India C<»inpany*H Service. 

At Cloyue, Assisl-Miigeou James O’Connoi, 
R.N. 


At Burrow, near Om.igli. Lieut, Wra.IIeury 
Maxwell, h.p 72ud Uegt 
At Woolwich, Lieut T. IL Wiiglit, R.E.,e](ic.''t 
Bon ui Mii|oi'(ieu. Wught ol the sanio ('oips. 
A voting tdli.4*1 t>f eieat piomii-e 

May 12tli, at Balcot, Reined (^'omm.iuder 
W. ChiveiH, U.N. 

May Uth, at Uedheath House, Ilcits, Major 
J. C Brooke, late 3Td Dragoon Guards. 

May I9tli, at (di'ilsea IIospiULtseii.tbe Hon. 
SU Alexuiidei lIupe,fcl.C.H., L ent.-Goveifiks. ^'f 
tiiat Institution, and (/uloiiel ot* the i4th Foot. 


The followiJg ia a brief abstract of the sev- 
viec^of the late Lieutenant Shuie.of the 14Ui 
Kcgiuient, who was lost iu the Claieudon, 1 Uh 
Octohci, 1836, end wliOse faie, with that of his 
ainiahte consort and family, excited tho sym¬ 
pathy and eoinmiHeiation of all who heaid of 
the cahiniitous event whu’h eoiihigned them to 
eternity. To their relations and friemlB their 
melancholy loss will ever caotse the deejiesi 
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sorrow. The writer of thliliud the hap])lnoa9 
to kuow Shore lonjf, ami lisul many oppcirtuni' 
ties of appreciating his valuable qualities: and 
in performing tiie present duty, i.>r siieli lie 
cunsiders it, he begs to state tliat he derives his 
informntion from an excellent memcm of Sliore, 
written by (hiplaiu Sh 0. Eiskine. who wasone 
of his friciut^ aud p.itioiia while he wns a boy at 
the Koyul MiliUiy College, Marlow. 

i I appears from this memoir that Shore joined 
tho M.duiicy tlolle^e, on the ofliceis' sous esta* 

blUhmenr, ia 1803 , bein^ then about iliirteen 

years of uge. 11 is father was un officer ill u 
regiment of cavalry. 

()n leaving the OoUoge in 1309, bo joined the 
Kast Middlesex Ueglmenl, conrimauded by Vi<>h 
WcKid, at Diut time considered oho af the liest 
oincers in the Service. S^ore w'lis shortly after 
(ia^eltcdaii Knsigti in the yith Uegt. aktk re 
Wiird for hU superiority in study at the Royal 
Military (’oUege. 

'I'ho 7'flh boio a diHtingiiiMhed part in tho 
Peninsular war. as it hod liefore in the arduous 
cimp.ugti under the Duka of Wellington lu 
ItuUa. Shoie, vvith that gallant Regiment, 
shared in the honours of Fuentos d'Dnou'. Ha- 
dajos, Salamanca, Vittorm, &c..and not without 
the more hoiiourabje distinction of wounds : his 
name will bu found intiie Gazettes of |h» battles 
of Vittorio, Oithes, &c., among the severuly 
wounded. 

At the (’lose of the war IJeut. Shore ivturncd 
homo and was placed uii lialf pay. In the year 
1827-3. the Duke of Wellinsiou bemg (’oin- 
munder-in-’Chief, he was called on to statu 
whether he was willing to seivo-hesitation 
formed no part of Shoie'sclur.icter,pailiciilaily 
when duly was m question, .and he was imme¬ 
diately put ou the i'tTective siiengtU of the H4th 


UegiiiiDut, the depot companies of which he 
joiueil in .Tersey. 

Some tima after, nt the recommendation of 
Gener.il Sir CoUu CamplxiU, he exuhan.'ed to 
tile i4tii Fpot, as Lieutenant and Adjutant, for 
the p.iriHise of redriUtng thU Regimunt. LUelv 
returned from InUi.i. Tfiis was an .irduuns task, 
but ho readily iinilertook and peil'orniud it wul:, 
as the commiMidaiion he leevivud from his 
Colonel, 5\nd the General Ofllcers who inspected 
Iho ieglmunt..jvil) .imply tueiify. In fad every 

on*' will) knew him intinintuly will allow that 
lie possessed a ihornngU knowledge of the 
niinutiB) 'yf discipline, with a weil-gi'(aipdod 
iicipiaintancu with tliu higher branches of mili¬ 
tary science. 

fn 183.^ his regiment was ordcied from Fre- 
l ind to the Indies, and w.is stationed at 
llarbadoes. .^hoiily after ids uriival theie he 
was seued with the level, whicli seldom laili to 
attack new corners, and a medical committee 
directed his imnieibale reinrn to Knglaiul us the 
only means of saving Ids life. He aceuitlliigly 
took lus passage in tliai ilUfated ship the 
reudoii. 

That the present nohle .and distinguished 
Commander-in-CMuef had a high ojiinion of Ids 
TnArdHand scivieeR Ihewrilei hastlie h.vppiiMMS 
to know—and, had he lived, ^lorc can be Wo 
doubt hut that he would liav e^iaincd w h<it he 
so earutfsily desiied, a Company in one of his 
favounto UegimeiilN, the Idlli, y-lthior S4th. - 

In cditclusiou the wiUer can f»\y, williout ihe 
slighleslexaggeiation.th.itShore vv.is coiisideietl 
an ui riameiit to his \>rofession and to society. 
'I'liat In* united to a mild atid gentle di^poHiitoo, 
a high sense of honour, the most polished niaii- 
uers, ainl the most determined biavery. 
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TIIK STANDING ARMY OK GREAT RRITAIN IN ANCIENT AND 

MODERN TIMES. 

Nothing militates so strongly against tliafc improvement in the 

condition and prospects our jirofession, for wldcli we Iiave lohg 
and zealously contended, as the hostility of feeling so generally mani- 
festdii by our countrymen against the employment of a standing army 
during peace—a feeling winch can only •have oiiginated in a culpable 
ignorance of the duties which that Army has to perform in the defence 
of oi:r immense colonial empire, or a wilful ajjathy to the sufierings, 
both moral and physical, which that course of service entails on those 
who have to encounter it. 

So long as the sjdrit-stirring events of active warfare served to 
blazon the gallant deeds of our brethren in arms, and the devastation 
which overspread the neighbouring continent taught even the sternest 
ot our economists to set a just value on the men by whom their j>roperly 
was preserved from rapine, and their hearths from pollution, the Army 
had no reason to complain either of undue Inniiauou in its numbers, 
or parsimony in its rewards? but since llie clas^i of hostile arms lias 
ceased to reach our shores, our countrymen have become but loo apt 
to regard their former defenders with an eye of jealousy and distrust, 
and in a spirit of ill-judged economy year after year rc]>eat the ques¬ 
tion—“ Why have we an Army of such magnitude during a period of 
profound jicacc?” 

W^ere such a question put merelv by tlie unlettered mass of the 
community, wc sliould iiave deemed it scarce worthy of reply ; but 
when we find it gravely repealed by members of our Legislature, even 
at a lime when llie soldier’s exile from his native land Jias become 
almost perpetual, and his sufierings from climate have siiortencd the 
span of military life to a third (if the space nsiuiliy alloited to man, we 
feel called on to devote a small portion of our space and lime to an 
explanation which otherwise we should have deemed it quite superero¬ 
gatory to enter upon. • 

The standing Army of Groat Britain, as we shall licreafler have 
occasion to show, has been equally a source of, and has emanated 
from, the unparalleled commercial •prosperity of the nation. It is 
niaintaincd, not for the vain-glorious pomp and show idle military 
parade, which at present forms the most arduous service of continental 
armies, hut to protect the lives and liberties of British subjects in our 
numerous colonics j^road, where it is so scattereul over the face of the 
globe, that from the remotest corner of the East even to the furthest 
verge of the western horizon, there is scarce a spot favourable to the 
commercial interests of our nation in which the British mercliant is not 
certain of finding protection under the national Hag, and a ready 
shelter in the barracks of lns*countrvmcn. * 

'fhose who are loudest in their railings against a standing Army, 
have little idea that the class men whom tliey regard as an incubus 
on the resources of the country, are, at an expense of life and health,’ 
which it ia appalling to contemplate, garrisoning and protecting colo¬ 
nics in the most distant quarters of the \\orld merely to serve as ready 
U, S. JovRN. No. ]04, July, 1837, U 
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marts for those manufactures which have raised Britain to the zenith 
of her power ; thus performing a part of no less importance to the‘com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of tho Country than the industrious 
citizen who toils at tho counter, the loom,*or the anvil. 

Instead, then, of regarding the standing Army U8 a SpeCiCS Of C0!> 
stltutional nuisance, and every increase wh^ch circumstances render 
necessary as another step in the martjh of despotism, if our country¬ 
men would only shut their ears to the declamation of demagogues,,and 
open their eyes to the contemplation of facts, they would find that the 
present large amount of the standing Army has been a natural conse¬ 
quence of the growing prosperity of the nation. Let any sudden 
disaster snatch from us a half of our colonies, and our standing Army 
would forthwith be reduced in a correspomiing proportion; but wo 
question whether that reduction obtained by such a sacrifice would 
afford much ground for congratulation even to those who at present 
deprecate the maintenance of that force by which alone these colonies 
can be secured to the British Crown. 

That we overrate not the importance of the colonies as marls for our 
manufactures, must be sufficiently obvious to such of our readers as are in 
the habit of perusing the oflicial table of exports from this country, \\ here 
they will find, that to wv North American colonies, alone, more Britisli 
goods are exported annually than to all Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prussia. Tlie rising colony of New South Wales absorbs nearly as 
much as all France ; the East 'and West Indies not less than all (Ger¬ 
many, Holland, and Belgium. To Gibraltar, alone, is exported more 
than to all the rest of Spain. To tho West Coast of Africa and Cape 
of Good Hope more than to Portugal; and to ail our foreign colonies 
together, nearly as much as to the whole of continental Euroj)o,* 

With these facts before the people of England, certified by official 
documents, will they listen for a moment to the ijisane ravings of some 
political economists who would persuade them llu; colonies are of no 
value, and that these gems in the British Crown—purchased by iho 
blood, maintained by llie sufierings of tlieir Army—are kept up for no 
other purpose than to furnish a flbld of corrupt patronage to those in 
pow^f? 

Of late years, in particular, is the importance of our colonies begin¬ 
ning to manifest itself. Now, more than ever, should Britons acknow¬ 
ledge their worth, and honour wifii their gratitude the men by whose 
exile and whofc sufferings their possessio'n is secured. Our commercial 
relations with the states of the continent are daily becoming more and 
more circumscribed. The growing jealousy of our commercial pros¬ 
perity, and a desire to foster the rising manufactures of their own 
country, are each successive year closing some of the avenues by vvlncli 
our goods were formerly dispersed over the states of Europe. France, 
turning a deaf ear to free trade theories, loads our goods‘.vilh duties 
and restrictions equivalent to a prohibiiioi\; Portugal, in return for the 
torrents of blood and millions of treasure lavished in lier behalf, enacts 
a similar part; while from the northern portion"of Europe our mauu- 
iactures are almost entirely excluded. This evil, instead of diminishing, 

‘ must gradually increase, as the continuance of peace leads the capitalists 


4 * 


• Se. Tables of. Exports, in’M'Culloch’s Statistics of Great Britain. 
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of continental nations to manufacture for their own consumption; and 
that new world called into existence by Mr. Canning, from which such 
great commercial expectations were entertained, seems to have been of 
no#furlher service than ridding our money-market of the plethora under 
which \i then laboured. It is to her colonies, therefore, that Britain 
must now begin to look fo( the consumption of her manufkctures; their 
growing wants arc already affording new sources of employpi®^! to miT- 
lion8,of her population. Through these channels her goods are dis¬ 
persed over the remotest corners of the earth; and when Europe, in 
churlish selfishness, excludes our productTons frotn her ports, we shall 
find the other three quarters of the globe ready to compensate usufor 
tlie loss. 

If our colonies, then, are of so much importance, how can they be 
preserved to the British Crown but by a standing Army? Till the 
committee for ]>romoting universal peace convert to their doctrines the 
CafFres, the Ashantees, the Negroes, the Cingalese, the Burmese, and 
the thousand other tribes of our eastern and western empire, independent 
of sundry very refractory subjects in our northern colonies, we presume 
it ib vain to expect our dominion to be maintained otherwise than it has 
been gained—by force of arms. , ■ • 

For tliis purpose it is necessary, not only that there should be garri¬ 
sons for these colonies, but that there should also be a force kept up at 
home to relieve these garrisons occasionally, otherwise enlistment in 
the British Army would be equivalent to a sentence of perpetual banish¬ 
ment, alike detrimental to the constitutions, discipline, and moral ener¬ 
gies of the troops. It has, therefore, been deemed expedient that the 
period of service should be regulated as nearly as possible in the pro¬ 
portion of five years at home to ten abroad ; though of late, owing to 
tin; reduced state of our Army, and the increasing extent of our colonies, 
that relief has not been practicable. 

The necessity of keeping up this force for reliefs is one of the 
jirincipal causes of the present extent of the standing Army in this 
country—a cause which never can be removed so long as Britain has 
such an immense empire to defend. Without taking colonial corps into 
account, we may stale the number of troops of the line constantly 
serving abroad at 50,000 ; to alFord these the requisite reliefs there should 
always be 25,000 at home; but at present the number is under 
20 ,000, and these, be it observed, must be kept up whether the state of 
Britain, of Ireland, or of Eurtfpe, requires it or not. Th% unruly pro¬ 
pensities of the inhabitants of the sister isle, have often been alleged as 
the reason for our standing Army being retained at its present amount; 

, but thougli this may*be the case wifh regard to the Household Troops 
and Cavalry, it can have no influence on the numbers of the Line. If 
they are not required in Ireland, they must be kept up in England or 
Scotland, re^dy to take their tour of foreign service when regiments 
abroad require to be relieved*; and were the Ar^h-Agitator to slumber 
with his forefathers, or tlfe long-expected Millennium to commence in tlie 
kingdom lo-morrow, stfll the numbers of the standing Army could not 
be reduced without converting service in the Line into a 8|)ecies of-, 
banishment infinitely more severe than that which falls to the lot of the 
most degraded convict. 

U 2 
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These remarhs, it \\ill be observed, bear no reference to lliat limited 
portion of our Army which comprises the Household Troops and 
Cavalry—tlje former of n horn never serve abroad except during vsar, the 
latter only furnish four rojjiments for service in the East Indies. These 

tof^ether amount only to 10,000 men—a very limited number, certainly, 

^ ^ 

when we consider that they, in fact, constitute the only slatuling Army 
ot the kingdom; the troops of the Line bei^g, during peace, nothing 
more than a species of colonial police permitted every ten or twenty 

years the iiuluigence of revisiting their native land to recruit antrinvi- 

govate their couslitulion for a^fiesh course of service. 

\ydiether that portion of our Army which is thus kept up solely for tlie 
preservation of peace within the kingilom, is more than sidlicient for the 
purpose, it is not our present intention to discuss. Those who are inclined 
to maintain the atlivmative, must recollect that the three regiments of 
Foot Guards constitute the principal, we might say, the only, force of 
infantry within the kingdom, available on any emergency for imme¬ 
diate service on the continent. Were these rcduce<l, and a sudden 
demand to arise even for a very limited body of troops for military 
operations, they could not be supplied without having recourse to 
regiments just returned from lUe colonics, and which being for the 
most part composed,of men broken in * constitution by that course 
of service, would be but ill calculated immediately to undertake the 
fatigues of u campaign. I'he depot companies, which constitute the 
principal force of the Line within the kingdom, wouhl be still less 
adapted for that purpose, being mostly composed of raw and uiulrilled 
recruits; so that ii the Guards were not always available, no troops 
could be bad till some additional corps were raised, however pressing 
might be the emergency. 

Were not a proper force of Cavalry maintained, what could be done 
in the event of another war? Infantry can speedily be raised and 
brought into ilie field, but tin: formation of a Cavalry corps is the 
labour of years ; and if that labour is to bo undertaken only when an 
emergency calls for it, it is pretty obvious, however prejudicial it might 
be to tlie interests or the glory uMiiitain, that emergency would most 
likeVy liavc passed away lung ere tlie newly-rai.'.ed Cavalry could be 
broiiglit into the field. The same argument ajiphes with still greater 
force to tlie Artillery and Engineers, for which, being scientific branches 
of the profession, recruits requiAi even a longer period of training. 
These C()r])s aiso share to a limited cxlci^. in llic same duties of colonml 
service as the Line; and, therefore, on both grounds, is there an urgtmt 
nccesbily for a sufiicient number being kept always on foot to meet the 
demands which may arise for their services. o 

We have thus endeavoured to })oint out tlie necessity for a standing 
Army, and the nature of the duties exacted from it in time of peace— 
not because we shpposc our military readers require to be ci«»nvinced on 
that bead, but because the subject is so of^en made the theme of decla¬ 
mation by political dem'agogucs, both in and out of Parliament, that wc 
deem it but justice to our profession to take evety opportunity of coun¬ 
teracting the erroneous impressions in«regard to the services of the 
Army by which the public has been so long biassed, and whicli has 
led too many to estimate the nature of the soldier’s duty and sufi’er- 
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ings abroatl, by tlic life of comparative ease and comfort wliicb they 
observe him to enjoy during the few years he is allowed to remain at 
home.’ 

Having devoted tlicse introductory pages to an exjdanation of the 
rcjjsons why so large a standing Army is kept up in time of peace, and 
to show the important part it performs in aid of the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the nation, wc shall next f)roceed to trace 
the gradual increase of that Army from the earliest periods to the pr*e-- 
sentjlay. as well as the circumstances which rendered each increase 

necessary. 

It is a very common error to supposeIhat, ])rit)r to IdSB, there was 
no standing Army in this country, whereas, so far back as the records 
extend, we can show that there was always a consiileral)le force ke[»t ou 
foot h_\ our Sovereigns, even in time of jieace, and which certainly was 
not t’nc less a standing Army hecatisc it was paid out of the personal 
revenues of the Crown or occasional subsidies granted by Parliament, 
williout the formality of Armv Estimates. During the 200 vc:irs 
the JJritish lield Calais and its dependencies on the French coast, a 
very considerable g-arrison was kept up for Us del'once wlietijer in peace 
or war. There was a largo force, loo, always stationed at JJcrwick 
and Carlisle, for the protection of the«15oniei* Marches. In llie pages 
of our early historians we als“o find rre(|Ucnt allusion made to the royal 
fortresses and castles in various })arts of the kingdom ; and from tlio 
importance attached to their possession, it may readily be supposed that 
these keys of our realm could not be left witliout some troops to protect 
them from dilapidation or surprise. The Tower of IjOiulon, and tliat 
inttropolis, loo, must alwa\s have had a garrison of considerable 
strength ; so that if we add together the following cstiinato of the uliole 
force thus einplojed, we shall find that instead of tlnue being no 
standing Army in time of |)<'ace, the troops constantiy kt'pt up for all 
these purposes were, in comparison with the limited population of the 
country, htlle short of tlie jnoporlion at jMCsent tpuirtCTcd in Great 
Brilain. 

In the CoUoniun jM.S. may he seen an indenture helwcen Henry VI. 
anti the Duke of liioucesler, constituting tiie latter Governor of Calais, 
l)y which lie was bound to keep up, in iitne of p< accj for the guarifand 
safety ol that town— 


(icnhdaiimis 

• 

» 

‘JUl 

Aiflurs . 

• 

• 

« 

• 

2U0 

ll.ilashers . ^ 

♦ 

• 

40 

(^irpenturs . 

• 

• 

20 

Masons • 

• 

• 



Total , o.'tj 

besides artillerymen, olllcers, cannon, and powder sudit ient for the 

guard of the sanu', at the King’s cost. * 

The garr^on of the castles of Ham and Guisnes, wliich remained in 

}u)ssession of the British till ^hc surremler of Calais, was also fixed at 

twelve men-at-arms and thirty archers for the funner, and fifty men-at- 

anns and five archers Ibr the latter, making a total for these fortresses, 

exclusive of artillerv, of about 650 men. 

This number seems never to have been materiallv reduced in later 

¥ 

years, and the expenses thus incurred proved a very heavy burden to 
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the British Crown, till the re-capture of Calais by the French in the latter 
part of Queen Mary’s reign. 

Tlie tlel'ericu of tlie Scottish bonier was generally provided for by 
indenture with some of the j»rinci|>al noblemen of the day, who, for 
a specified sum, agreed to keep up the number ot troops najuiMte 
for that ])urpt>se. One of these indentures entered into lietwGeu 
lloury VI and the Karl of Sahsl)ury is still extant in the Cottonian 
jVS., which stipulates that the earl is to receive annually, for keeping 
the castle and city of Carlisle and west marches towards Scotland, 2500/. 
in tune of war, and 1250/. in tune of peace, and for keeping the-town 
oi Derwick and eu'sv \iiarches,i50l)U(. in time of war, and 2d00L in time 

of peace, the King furnishing cannon, arms, ammunition, and the 
necessary repairs ^>f fortresses. 

This sum of 4000/. for the two fortresses in time of peace, acconling 
to tlie rate of pay at that time, which on the borders was only about 
tourpence a-day, woukl have been sulHcient for a garrison of from 000 
to 700 men. Tiie force kept up in later years was considerably greater, 
as \\(' find in some old Parliamentary documents of the reign of Queen 
pjlizabeth the numbers and annual jiay of the garrisons in the marches 
staled as under :— 


Carlisle Citiulek 


Oaptiiin 

«r 

x.k) 

10 

0 

0 (tuiincrs-* • 


54 

15 

0 

8 bool men , 

• 

73 

0 

0 


Tinmouth. 



C.ipt lin Mastor-(itiniier . 

IS 

.’i 

0 

(i Gunners 

• 

*>'l 


0 

1 

‘^isl Mid Marida 

•s. 


VV arden 

• 

331 

0 

s 

2 Deputies 

• 

20 

0 

0 

‘2 AVardeii Serjeants 


iu 

0 

0 

West Border 

Mate 

hes 

• 

(kaptaiit 


iWi 

i;; 

4 

40 Men 


2(i(; 

13 

4 

j\Ia'‘*>lial and Men 

1 

1^'. 

6 

H 

'I’leasnier 


10 

0 

0 

l() Men 


172 

13 

4 

Porter . 


'20 


0 

'20 Men 


104 

0 

0 

Master of Ordnance 


20 

0 

0 

^.h«i>nberUin • 



0 

0 

Major 


20 

0 

0 

Customer • 


20 

0 

0 

< -umptioUer 


5 

0 

0 

Carpenter 


10 

0 

0 

Masuii . 


12 

3 

4 

« 

1 

• 

Beiwick. 




Governor 

• 

000 

n 

4 

Warden 

% 

• 

.■k'M 

0 

0 

Marshal • 

9 

200 

0 

0 

Treasurer 

• 

200 

0 

• 0 

(Jeueral Porter . 

• 

184 

13 

4 

Chainheihiln 

• 

94 

13 

4 

Master ot Ordnance 

• 

146 

0 

0 

Comptroller . 

« 

64 

0 

0 


Jfjl ■> 0 


72 10 0 


301 0 8 


931 10 0 
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Master and other Officers attend- 


ing Governor • 


54 

0 

0 

8 Constables • 

* 

120 

13 

4 

80 Horse • 

• 

1020 

0 

0 

'12 Foot 


287 

17 

6 

28 Gunners 

• 

284 

0 

0 

2 Clerks of Watch 

• 

1 



1 Trumpeter 

• 

> 73 

15 

4 

2 Surgeons 

• 

j 



2 Pensioners •. 

• 

40 

0 

0 

8 C.ij)tains, Officers, 

and Gun- 




ners, 500 in all 

• 

590 1 

1! 

.8 

‘12 Gunner.s ♦ 

• 

r)H0 

0 

0 

0 , Serjeants 

f 


0 

0 

57 Pensioners 

• 

1103 

10 

0 

2 do. 

• 

29 

13 

1 

Preacher 

• 

50 

0 

0 

Supply of Ganison 

• 

78 

0 

0 

Artiiicers, Ordnance, 

aVc. 8:e. 

2,998 

19 

o 


14,7r,0 is 


The total force of these garrisons in that reij.^n was thus little short 
of loot) men of all arms; ami it ajipears to luivc continued at tliat 
amount till the accession of dames I,, when all the troops, excejit two 
companies, were withdrawn, and employed in garrisoning the castles of 
l'j<liubargh, Stirling, and Dumbarton.^ 

Of the force kept u[) in awcierft times for thc^ defence of the Tower 
and care of llie metropolis we liave only been able to collect the follow¬ 
ing particulars. 

The annual ex])ense of the ordnance department for the defence of 
llic 'Fower duiing tlic reigns of Edward I., II., and III., even when the 
use of artillery wa.s comparatively rare, is stated in the HarlcianMS. to 
have liecn as follows :— 


.Master of the Ordnance . • 

1151 

ll 

8 

Lieutenant of do. 100 inerks per aniiiun 

33 

t> 

8 

SuiNoyur . . . ♦ 

3f> 

0 

0 

C'loik's toe .... 

li 

13 

4 

And ihe i‘o<»m of a geidieunin, at 12'/. a-day . 

IH 

5 

0 

The YiMuuan, !)/ 1 Js. Or/, and room as ahoNe 

t8 

5 

0 

3'lie Alasteetiuuner 

18 

• 

> 

0 

Tile Goniu^stone-makei*, Iw/. a-iia^ 

99u‘ Saltpeiie inakiu' 

9 

.* 

w 

0 

9 

.> 

6 

2 Gonne-jounders, he to each h/. a-day, and morn 

<i gi htlem.iii .... 

of 

18 

4 

;> 

0 

Gonne Smith . . . • 

9 

i> 

() 

ICugmeer-AitiKcer, 1*/. .... • 

() 

1 

8 

IMaster-l-aipenter, Sd. . 

12 

13 

4 

(fimuers, 20 a\ 12#/. a-day 

2:*i 

1-) 

0 

,, 12 at S#/. ,, 

Hdi 

0 

0 

, , 80 at Of/. ,, . • 

730 

0 

0 

,, 2^at 4#/. ,, 

12 

13 

4 


f:i4!i9 

o 

r> 


Making in all I'iG persons belonging to this dcparlnpnit alone ; and we 
may safety conclude that in alter jears, when the use of artillciy 
hecamo more common, it was very materiaih;’increased, especially as 
we find in Queen Elizabeth’s lime that there were no less than .oOO 
gunners employed in Berwick alone. 

Tim protection of the inetrbpolis in time of peace appears to hav.e 
bo^m principally intrusted to various bodies of troops kept up by each* 
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of the official dignitaries of the Crown for carrying their orders into 
effect- Tiiese, with the band of pensioners, gentlemen-at-anns, and 
yeoraen of the guard, more immediately in attendance on the Royal 
person, were designated “the Household Bands/’ 

The precise number of which those may have been composed in 
earlier jieriods we have no means of ascertaining ; but \vc find it stated 
by StoNve, the historian, that in May, 155:^ (a period of gem^ral jjeace), 
E(N;ard VT. revievvt'd liis lunisehold Itands in (!ircenwicli-park, all under 
their commanders, and (lisjilayjng iheir respective banners, some of 
which will aj)pear rather strange in the jiroseiit day, being as follows":— 




r 

No. of Mi'u 


Uanncis, 



nt Arm',. 

(’ommnnilpiK. 

King's 

• 

• 


Captain of Pcnsiouins. 

Tills included 50 penKjoners, 


50 archer')* attendants. 

50 



demilance/ do, 

100 j^eutle- 



mun-at*,nms. 





W'hile Lion and Kajreed Stall' 

150 

Master of the Household. 

Unicom 

• 

• 

100 

Stitlblk. 

Falcon 

• 

• 

100 

Lord High Treasurer. 

Maiden head 

• 

« 

100 

Lord High Chamberlain. 

Go«it 

• 

• 

100 

Lord Privy Seal. 

AVhitc Lion 

• 

ft 

50 

Master of the Horse. 

Rlack UnU's Head 

• 

ft 

♦ .50 

Huntingdon. 

Peacock 

1 

ft 

50 * 

Hutlaml 

Green l)ratj;oii 

• 

• 

150 

CaptaiU'Genoval. 

Maiden's Body 

• 

• 

50 

Cajjtaiu of Yeomen of Guard. 

Anchor 

• 

• 

50 

Lord High Admiral. 

Saiaccu's Head 


■ 

50 

Luuteuaut General. 

HobO and Sunbeams • 

• 

100 

W'^arden of Cmtjuc Ports. 


Total 

• 

13.j0 



Thus there was a force of 1350 men kejit up in the metropolis alone, 
even during a period of general jicace; and we may safely conchtde, in 
the more warlike ages wJiich preceded it, tiiat force was still greater; 
yet this standing force seems to liave been entirely lost slglit of in tlie 
previous estimates of tlie Standing Army, from llieir Iiaving been paid 
by tne official dignitaries who commanded them, and not out of the 
royal treasury,* 

Huv'ng the early period to wliich wc are at present refening theie 
was also u body of troops ke])t up as marines, in the different sea-port 
towns, ready to be embarked as occasion required. In the royal 
expenditure so far back as the reigr of Henry IV. (1415), we find the 
following charges during peace :—“ For keeping of the sea, 50 men- 
at-arms, at i.s. a-day, and 150 arcliers at (ir//* These numbers a])pcar 
to have been considerably increased in subsequent years; for in the 
reign of Henry VIII. (anno 151G) we find the nuvjber of soldiers to 
be employed in the King's ships slated at 341 in summer, and 418 in 
winter. 

We have as yet taken no notice of the force kept up as gajrrisons for 
the small fortresses lh»'oaghont the kingdom. The only account wc 
possess of these is dated in the commencement of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and the small number employed must liave»bcen intended not so 


* The eTn}>loyment of these troops in tlie duiu s of the metropolis accounts for the 
reference we often find in old Memoirs to iny Lord Pnvy Seafs Men, my Lf^d 
Chambcrlain^s Men, 
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much for the purpose of defence as to preserve the buildings from dila¬ 
pidation and injury. They were as follows :— 


i Under I 

CAitOilns 1 

f 

t 

1 

1 

Cantoins., ■ Portem. 

, tenunU i 

1 

Gunmri. j Muldicrs. 

1 

1 

1 

1 


lli|^hum Bulwark . # • 

Miitoii Bulwark 
(ir.ive'iCiul • • 

SaudliilL , 

Turf Bulwark , 

Saiidoim Ca>tle • • 

Liitlu Tuif Bulwark . 

JJeal Castlw . • , 

(<Liy Bulwark . 

ainuT Bulwark . • 

Walincr ('a-tlo « • 

Buver Castlo ... 

Dover Bulwark . , 

Black Bulwark . • 

Arcliff Bulwark , •. 

Sand^ate (.'astlu • • 

Sussex,— 

Cumber Castle • • 

J^sex,— 

K.ist TiUmry • • 

AVest Tilbury 
llaiwich Bill • 

Harwich Town Bulwark . 

St. Sithe's Bulttaik • 

11 arvsicli Castle . . 

Lon^rotlc (‘astle . • 

Soulhamidoii, —' 

AViiidinill Bulwark . 
Bortsmoulli 
Spaikes Bulwark 
AA'estow Fortress • • 

(kilshot Point • • 

Hurst thistle . 

St. Audiew’s Castle « 
Poitsmouth Townee New (’aslh 
Sea (-astle • • 

Sandham Castle , 

Cowes . • 

Isle oi AA'i^ht • 

Duiset,— 

Portland • . • • 

Saiidt'oote . • « 

Devon • . • • 

Cuinwall,— 

St. Maw’s • • • • 

Penzance « • 

Vork,— 

AA^ike^iehl and Saudall Castle 
Guernsey,— 

Castle Cornet • 


• 8 

8 


I 11 

3 

a 

Id 

IG 

20 


Total . 


2 S 9 i 220 f)lO 
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In this list no notice is taken of the force stationed in the fortresses 
along the Welsh frontier, though we know, from some memorandums 
of Cromwell, Lord Treasurer to Henry VIII., relative to the reduction 
of the pay of the troops at Carnarvon and Merioneth, that a consider¬ 
able number was generally stationed there. 

Sj far, tlu:n, as can be traced from these docunnnjts, the Standing * 
Army of England, for a century or two antecedent to tlie reign of 
ElizaJjetli, may be eatiniated to have been, in thne of peace, nearly as 
under:— 


At Calais and its depeinlcncies . • 

Berwick, CarhsUi, ami Bor(l(;r Marches, about 
Ordnance Department in the Tower 
liuuseliold Jiands lu the Metropolis • • 

At Sea Ports, or on Shipboard , , 

Garrisons of Small Foits above enumerated 
Garrison of Welsh Frontier, supposed 


()50 

750 

120 

im 

dOO 

010 

214 


Total . . 4000 


Now this Standing Army, llioiigli nominally small, was, with refer¬ 
ence to the population of the king<loni, much the same as at present. 
In the reign of Edward III. the pojuilalion was little more than two 
millions, from which it gradually incvcy.sofL to four in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 'I'liree millions may, therefore, he considered a fair average 
during the period reliTred to. It has now attained to about fifteen 
millions, and if we include Scotland, njiwards of seventeen niillions;—- 
consequently, if 400() troops were then required to k(‘ej) that e\tenl. of 
population in order, and support the civil power, at least 
must be necessary now, whu-li we believe is above the number stationed 
in Great Britain at the present moimmt^. 

We cannot trace, with any degree of accuracy, the progress of our 
Standing Army during the reign of Elizahtdli and her [latufic suc¬ 
cessor; we know, however, that both these Sovereimis made consi- 
deraiile additions to their liousehold triiops. t^uocn i'lliz.ibetii ineveased 
the Veomeu of the Guard to 140, anil James 1. from lOO to ;^i)0 ; but 
as Calais no longer required a garrison, and as, on t!ie accession of tiie 
latter ir^onarch, a considerable reduction took jihace in tiie forces on the 
borders of Scotland, it is probable the Standing y\rmy in these reigns 
did not exceed the jirevious estimate. 

The civil war vvhicli continued duryig the rci^n of Charles 1., and llie 
contest the Commonwealth wa-* subsequently engaged in witli Spain,kej>t 
up the numbers of tlie Army during that period lo a very large amount, 
and during the sway of Cromwell first commenced that system of colonial 
service which now forms the principal emplounent of our Army. On 
the conquest of Jamaica by General Vh^nubles, in !(>(»;>, a eonsiderabie 
garrison was left for the protection of that island ; wt' cannot state its 
precise strength, but from an order dated in the following \I'ar by 
Colonel D’Ovhw, tlie Governor, for the distribution of 1701 iJiblcs to 
the troops, we may infer that was about the riurnber. Even this liberal 
distribution of tlie Gospel, however, seems to have been of little avail in 
counteracting the seductive influence of Jamaica rum, for in 16(>5 liie 

* In the last Khtimates the number iu Great Bnt*iiii was stated at 20/iyj, iiidml- 
ing 1780 on passage home. 
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Governor of the Island, in a letter to the Secretary of State, complains 
that even the oflicers of the old Army, from strict saints, had turned 
“ deboslit (ievils,” and adds, “ the Spaniards wondered much at the 
siclwiess of our people, b.ut when they understood the strength of their 
drinks, and the <juaulity they charged themselves with, they wondered 
they were not all dead/’ 

Virginia and Barhadoes liad been colonized so far back as the reign 
of James 1., hut it done not appear tlnit any troops were stationed there at 
that j>i‘riod. In tlio latter jiart of C'roinweirs usurpation, and during tlie 
»hort-lived administration of his son, llie Standing Army amounted, even 
during peace, lo for Englai^^l; 9506 for Scotland, and about 

I 0,000 for Ireland; but on the iu'ccssion of t'luirlcs 11. it Was deemed 
expedient, no less from motives of policy than economy, to reduce 
troops whicli had so often violated the liberties of their Ciurntry. Uie 
h)\v''st force kept up by Charles throughout Great Britain was 1000 
Cavalry and 4o00 Infantry, whicli subsequently received considerable 
augmenlaiions. Of the force in Ireland we posso.ss no separate esti¬ 
mate. 

It is from this time ojily we are able to trace the regiment?, as iden¬ 
tical with lliose of tlie same number in the present day, S(‘vcral inde¬ 
pendent troops of Horse Guards and the Bliu's composed the Cavalry, 
and the 1st. 5>nd, and 3ril J'oot Guards, with the Hoyals ami Om^ens, 
constituted the only infautry force, except the troops emj>loy{Ml in Ire* 
land, oi uluch we can furnish no details. 'lJu; iatti^r reLiimcnt was 
raised lor the purpose ol garrisoning 'I’angiers, wlum ceded to England 
on the marriage of C'harlcs with tlu^ Princess ot Portugal, and does not 
apj)ear to have been included in the standing force of 5006 men. 

Though most of Cromwell’s troojis were <lisbandeil at the restoration, 
tliose in .lamaica seem to have been n^ained in pav, and ultimately, 
when the corps became niucii reduced in force, were formed into invalid 
eom|»anics ; in addition to wliich, tlie white inhabitants ot the colony 
\vere organized into militia to aid in its defence. There is reason to 
believe lli.it a similar forcf^ of invalid compani(‘s was for a long period 
maintained at Barbadoes, though to uiial amount W(‘ arc unable to 
s]>eci(y. Idie militia force theje was also very considcrablt*, as the 
colony hail risen rapidly into importance, m conseipiencc i^f having 
become the rctugc of many of tlie old royalist families from the tyranny 
of Cromwell. ^ 

Several new corps were raised on the breaking out of the war with 
the Dutch in 1665, but only one of these, the 3rd ]5ulTs, was perma- 
nenliy Ue[)t up. At the termination of tliat war pi l()t)7, New5’ork and 
tile adjacimt territory was added to the British ]jos->ebsions, and some 
imiependent companies formed to garrison it. On the commencement 
of the second war with the Dutch in 1672, several new legiments v\ere ' 
raised, of which the 5tli aml6thoni\ wine rctuiped after the peace. On 
the prospect of a war with France in 167S, teventy new regiments ' 
were raised, but were all disbanded shortly theri'after, except tlic 21st, 
wliich was added to the Standing Army, is consequence of three regi¬ 
ments (the 3rd, 5^h, and 6th) having been sent the previous year as a 
subsidiary force to Holland, wliere they were niaintamed at the expense 
of our Dutch Allies till the*Dukc of Monmouth’s rebellion in 168.5/ 

In 1680 the 4lh foot was raised for service at Tangiers, probably 
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to relieve the 2n<l, which appears to have served there since 1661 ; two 
years afterwards that fortress was dismantled and the troops withdrawn, 
in consequence of the heavy expense it entailed on the Crown. 

The 1st and 2nd Dragoons were also added to the permanent Sthnd- 
in^ Army in lias reign, the former having been raised in 1683, the latter 
in 1681, for tlie purpose of being employed against the covenantors in 
Scotland. The IStli foot was also raised in 1684, and subsequently kejit 
up, prt)bably to supply-the place ofsonie of the c6rps sent to the Dutch, 

The Duke of Monrnoutli’s rebellion, and the disturbed state of llii- 
tain, during the short reign of James II., caused a great accession to 
the Standing Army,—no >ess than seven regiiiients of Dragoon Guards, 
two regiments of Dragoons, and nine additional regiments of Intimtry, 
from tiie 7th to the I5th inclusive, having been then ruised and sub¬ 
sequently kept up as a permanent force. The Revolution of IGBS, 
instead of causing any reduction of lliis force, rendered an addition of 
eleven regiments necessary. A powerful parly still existed thioughout 
the country favourable to the return of the exiled family to the throne ; 
and even when both internal and external foes had ceased openly to 
assail the new dynasty, it was necessary that u large force should be 
kept on foot to aid the executive in the event of a dis[)uted succession. 

and to suppress those conspiracies aiyi rebellions which, for nearly sixty 
years thereafter, agitated our land. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the continental war by the treaty of 
Ryswick in 1697, the constitutional jealousy of a Standing Army 
began to manifest itself, and tlie forces in England were ordered 
to be reduced to 10,000 soldiers and 3000 Marines, witliout any 
Specification of the number to b6 employed in Ireland ; but us King 
William easily evaded this restriction, by jilacing the greater part of his 
supernumerary force on the Irish e.stahlislinnmt, the number of Iroops 
for guards and garrisons in England was, in the following Session, ex¬ 
pressly limited to 7000 men, and 12,000 fur the Uefenwi of Ireland : 
no notice appears to have been taken of tlic troops in the coionii s, but 
it is understood the 3000 Maiines were partly emjKoycd for ibis purjiose. 
The only colony which hud been acquire^l since the Revolution was that 
of Antigua; but we cannot state the-precise amount of the force sta- 
lioncil th'jre. 

The reduction of the Standing Army, thus forced on King William 
by the jealousy of his subjects, was most uiiwillini^ly acquiesced in, aiul 
was carried into ellcet by reducing t'he establishment rather than by 
diminishing the number of regiments, for wq find there were still borne 
on the lists seven regiments of Dragoon Guards, six of Dragoons, throe 
regiments of Foot Guards, and twenty-six regiments of Infantry of the 
Line, so that the Cavalry corps must have been reduced to 350, and 
the Infantry to about 450 rank and file. King William, too, by the. 
ingenious expedient of’Mnaking the oflicers* servants cfiective in the 
ranks, though not bofue on the muster-rolls, virtually kept up fu'e men 
per troop, or company, beyond the number authorized by Parliament. 
The Marines also, though nominally a sea force, virtually formed part 
of the Standing Army, being composed of several of the junior regi¬ 
ments of the Line, wliicli merely changed .their designation, and were 
borne in the Navy instead of the Army estimates. 

As this was the first Standing Army fixed by Parliament in time of 
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peace, it may be useful to compare it witli that of the present day aft 
well as of the ages preceding. 

AV"c have already shown that even in llie earliest periods the Standing 
Army of England was about 4000 when the average population was 
^ throe millions, the population had now increased to five millions and a 
iialf, consoipienliy the force to correspond with it should liave been 
upwards ol seven thou8;nui. * 

Jf our economists will contrast tlie inilit^iry establishments of that 
jforioti even with iliosc of the present day, they w’ill find no cause to 
mourn over the increase, so much cK?procat«d by them. As already 
stated, the population was then five millions and a half; the Standing 
Auny was fixed at 7000 men; now the population has increased to 
nearly fifteen millions, ronsc(puMUly, in the same proportion, the Army 
In England alone should amount to 19,000, whieli is above the number 
at present stationed tliere. 

In like manner liie po])uIation of Ireland did not llien exceed a 
million and a half, yet its Standing Army was fixed at 12,000. The popu¬ 
lation of tlrat country Ims now increased five-fold, and we apprehend 
they are not less turbulent than their foref.ithers, yet the force employed 
in the present day is only onc-halftinore tlian it was then. The troops 
em]ilo\ed tii our colonies ?it tiiis [leriod was very small. One regiment 
only was stationed at Uarbadoes, tour Inde]»endent companies at Jamaica, 
one at New York, and another at Aniuijiolis in Nova Scotia, 

1’he reduction in the ^Standing Army in the latter pait of King Wil¬ 
liam’s reign w'as not, however, of long duration, for in 1701, in conse¬ 
quence of the J^'rench King iiaving aeUnovvIedged tlie title of his son on the 
dt*aih ofthe exiled monarch, Janies II., it was again augiyented by Queen 
Anne to 40,000 men, to which 10,000 more were subsequently added. The 
teriuinatiuu of that war in wliich the reputation of our Army was raised 
to such a height by tlie victories of Mariborougii, left us in possession of 
many additions to our colonics, (librallar, Minorca, j>art of Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, and St. Christopliers, w'cre ail guaranteed to Britain by 
the treaty of Utrecht, so that the extent of colonial service in our Army 
now began to be considerable, ami its number, during peace, required 
a corresponding increase. Our West India colonies began, also, fo rise in 
importance; fur we find that, in 1704, the 22nd Foot was serving in 
Jamaica, and the 27Tii Foot in the Leeward Islands, where formerly 
there were only a few IndependSnt companies. The Standing Army 
voted for the year 1717, after the termination of the continental wars, 
amounted to i(),347, exclusive of those in Ireland, which must have 
been considerable, as tlie whole force of the Army on the peace esta¬ 
blishment in that# year consisted of thirty-nine regiments of Infantry of 
the Line, two of Invalids, the 40lh and 41st, with seven regiments of 
Dragoon Guards, and six of Dragoons, besides the Household Troops. 
The {irc^jortion of Infantry then serving in the cofonies were, so far as 
can be ascertained, as follows :— 

, Gibraltar • • 3 Kegts., the Jth*13tl), aud 29th. 

Minorcii . ^ . 5 ,, Tth 12th, 18th, 27th, and 39th. 

Antigua and Leeward Islands 1 ,, 3Sth. 

Jamaica . . ♦ 1 ,, 22nd, 

J^iorth America • . 2 , , 2nd, and 40th. 

South Carolina • . I i» 41st. 


Employed in the Colonies 13 
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So that on comparing the Standing Army of Great Britain in 1717 with 
that of 1697, though there is apparently an increase from 7000 to 
16,347, this additional force merely consisted of the garrisons of 
Gibraltar, Minorca, and the possessions recently acquired in North 
America and the West Indies, and the force remaining available for 
the defence of the kingdom was much the same as before. 

In 1729, a period of peace, the Standing Army was increased to 
17,709, exclusive of those in Ireland: this alight addition was, we 
believe, occasioned by the formation of six Independent companies for 
service in the Bermudas And Bahamas, which, from their growing im¬ 
portance, now required the preseiice of a small garrison, 

During the peace, from 1729 to 1740, the number of the Standing 
Army continued almost exactly the same; a very conshlerablc aug¬ 
mentation took place in the latter year, on the breaking out of tiie war 
with Spain; but on the termination of that war in 1748, we again find 
the Standing Army reduced to 18,857 men, exclusive of the force in 
Ireland. 

This force exhibits an increase in llie Standing Army of li52 beyond 
the numbers in 1729. This was rendered necessary in consequence of 
the formation of the colony of Halifax, on a part of the territory of 
Nova Scotia recently ceclc<l to us, and for which, owing to the dangers 
apprehended from the Indians and French in that neighbourhood, a 
garrison of two regiments was deemed necessary. 

During the few years of peace which intervened between 1748 and 
1754, the amount of the Standing Army continued the same; baton 
the commencement of the war with Franco a new field was opened for 
British valour ami British enterprise in the East Indies, The hostilities 
of the French against our trading settlements there rendered it necessary 
tliat some troops should bo sent to their support, and in 17.54 the 39th 
Regiment embarked for that country, and had the honour of being the 
first of his Majesty's corps which served to the eastward of the Capi?. 
The necessity for an increased force to follow up our successes in tliat 
country caused three other regiments to be sent there, from the Irish 
establishment, in the following yeavl The battle of Flassey luiving, 
in 1756, laid the foundation of our empire in tlie East, that force was 
maintained permanently there, an<l afterwards increased as our territory 
extended. Our successes in North America and lAje West Indies, loo, 
in the course of this war, rendered us almost sole possessors of those 
extensive colonie'J', of which there was finally ceded to Great Britain, at 
the peace in 1763, all Nova Scotia and Canada, Grenada, St, Vincents, 
Dominica, Tobago, Florida, and Honduras ; together with Senegal, on 
the Coast of Africa, and the island of Minorca, which bad been retaken 
from us at the commencement of the war. 

Not only was the nbinber of our colonics thus doubled, hut those 
which had formerly been in our possession were ra})idly growing into 
im|)Orlance. Population had increased, and cultivation extended in a 
very remarkable degree, and the influx of wealth into the mother 
country, acquired by enterprising individuals in thtfse distant regions, 
led annually a fresh host of adventurers to the same field. A larger 
foi’ce now became necessary to protect them from intestine commotion, 
as well as external foes; and we accordingly find that the Standing Army, 
exclusive of 10,000 men in Ireland, averaged during this peace, from 
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1764 to 1774, about 30,000 men, being nearly double the number of 

anv former peace cstabiisliinent. 

That this excess, however, was entirely owing to the greater number 
acquired for foreign service, is sufficiently apparent from the following 
list of corps serving in the colonies at that period, viz.;— 


Minorca 

Gibraltar 

Nijrth America • 

Ltaiisiaiia 
riouUa . . 

lavward Islands 
Caijl)l)fe Isldiids 
Janj.uca . • 

Si iicc:al 
Kast liidif}* 


4 the 3rd, llth, 33r(li and 37th Foot. 

4 ,, *20t)i, 24th, 30th, and 53rd Foot. 

. I irnh, 17lh,*27th, 558th, 40th, 42iul, 44th, 45th, 

^ ’ \ 40tli, and 00th Foot. 

2 ,, 22nd and 34th. , 

1 ,, 9th. 

3 ,, 38th, G8ih, and 70th. 

1 ., 02ud. 

2 ,, (iOth and 43d. 


Total 32 Regiments abroad out of 70. 

Leaving only 38 fur lehel's and the defence of Great Britain and Ireland. 

I’rcvious to this period the burden of colonial service fell with 
peculiar severity on some corps, which were doomed to a species 
vi p(‘rj>idual banishment from their native land. I'he SStli Regi¬ 
ment, fur instance, served continuously from 1707 to 1765, a period 
of fifty-eight years, in the Windward and J^eeward Islands, The 40th 
served from 1717 to 1765, a })criod of forty-eight years, in tlie planta¬ 
tions. The 9th Regiment served from 1719 to 1746, a period of 
twenty-seven \ears, at Minorca 5 and the 17lh, 18th, and 2’/ind, during 
nearly as long a period, at tlie same station. I'lie consequences of tliis pro* 
traett'd service in foreign climes may easily be supposed. To keep up 
these corps by recruits, voluntarily eniisled, was totally out of the ques¬ 
tion ; they were, therefore, composed of the outcasts of the profession, who 
had lieen banished from other regiments, or criminals drawn from the 
county gaols, who had that alternative ofl'ered them as a commutation of 
the higlier penalties of the law. These men, instead of devoting them¬ 
selves to tile duties of their profession, generally sold their clothing, and 
emjdoyed themselves in working tor the merchants in the town wherein 
they were quarteretl. Most of the oilicers having married at the 
station, and seeing no Tuaispecl of removal, readily engaged in trade or 
agricultural pursuits Hi eke out their miserable pittance of pay; and 
to such an extent was the system of false muster carried that at one 
period, in the 38lh Regiuu^it, scarcely half of the number actually 
borne on the list could he accounted for. 

'riiese abuses at length became so apparent, that, a few years after 
tlie peace of 1763; all the corps which had served so long abroad were 
relieved, and the course of colonial service so arranged that each corps 
should lake its turn ; a regulation which was for sbipo lime acted upon 
with comiSderabie fairness, for we find iliat in 1770 almost all the corps 
which had been abroad in 1765 were relieved, and their place supplied 
by those which had not previously served in the colonies. A larger 
force, no doubt, waS'thus required to afford the necessary reliefs; but 
the increased expense was lliore than compensated by superior effi¬ 
ciency. 

The war with our American colonies, which broke out in 1774, and 
subsequently led to another contest France, ended by no means so 
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favourably for Great Britain, That large portion of her possessions 
which now constitutes the United States was severed for ever from her 
dominion. But tiiough our territory vvas thus diminished, nearly an 
equal force required to be maintained for the protection of the remainder 
as had previously stilliccd for the whole. Prior to this period no danger 
was to be apprel»en<led from external foes, and we liad only to guard 
against those intestine commotions whicli vverti likely to arise among 
our irascible trans-Atlantic brethren. But their ultimate success in 
attaining independence having placed an intriguing and enter|)risiiig 
enemy in the imntcdiato, vicinitj of our Canadian provinces, the pre¬ 
sence of a respectable force was constantly required there to prevent 
that portion of our subjects from being induced to follow their example. 

Tlie progress of our arms in the East Indies had in the mean lime, 
however, more than compensated for the loss of this large portion of 
the American continent, and so rapidly had our empire there extended, 
that nearly ten thousand British troops were now required for its pro¬ 
tection, in addition to the large force of natives in the pay of the East 
India Company, 

Since tlie commencement of the American war Britain liad lost 
Minorca, Senegal, Goree, and tljc sc^^tlemcnts \n Africa, Florida, Tobago, 
and Honduras. The average distribution of the troops in the oilier colo¬ 
nies abroad, from this period till the commencement of the war, in 171)3, 
was as under :— 


Gibraltar 

• 

• 

• 

2,9 ;o 

Leeward Islands > 

• 

• 

• • 

10 

Jamaica and Ualiamas 

• 

» 

• • 

2,9-20 

Nova Scotia 

• 

9 

• • 


Canada 

• 

% 

• 

2,:J80 

Ka^'t Indies . 

* 

• 


9,4.18 

New South Wales 

• 

• 

« • 

4-21) 

Total abroad . 


• 

t • 

' 22.088 

In Great Uiilaiii 

• 

• 

• 9 


Total 

Kxclnsivc of those stationed in 

♦ • 

1 1 eland. 

31,077 


This*, as compared with the last peace establishment, exhibits an 
increase of about 4,000 men, whicli arose from the forces in the East 
Indies having been more than doubled since**'that period, and llu; 
new colony of New South Wales Requiring a reginumt to guard the 
convicts sent thfcre in I7S8. It is true troops were no longer necessary 
for Minorca, the West Coast of Africa, nor the small setlliunenta ceded 
in tlie West Indies since the previous peace, but still the garrisons thus 
rendered disposable wouhl have been quite insuiriciont^nvithout tlie ad<li- 
tional 4,000 to meet the demand for troops for the above purposes. 

The forces in Ireland still remained about 10,0u0 men, as in 1763; 
and after the Union the troops there were includeil in the same rf>stimaics 
with those serving in Great Britain. 

The eventful wars whicli intervened between 179'i and 1S15 doubled 
the colonial empire of Great Britain, and, consc({uently, involved the 
necessity of a corresponding increase of force to garrison tlie territory 
thus acquired. Those who compare the relative establishments of 1792 
and 1837, for the purpose of suggesting the practicability of reduction, 
haye Oiily to cast their eye over-lhe following list of the increased force 
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which had become necessary for our garrisons abroad, between these 
periods, ts^be convinced of the futility of their arguments. 

• • New Coloaies. 

Malta . , . , . 

luiiiun Isl^ds • . . • 

■\Ve*t Coast of Africa « ' . 

Cape of Good Hope • • 

Mauritius ^ • 

Ceylon . , , . . » 

Honduras * . ^ «* 

N^owfouodland • • • . 

Trinidad, Tobago, St. Lucia, Demerarft, and Berbicc 
St. Helena and Ascension • • 

(.lid ('uUmieM ie<]uirtiig tftrieas«>tl t'.trnstinv, 

Last India force increasttd from 10,000 to Lh, 000 
New South Wales from 420 to 2,2S6 
Bermuda eonveiled into a convict station, and retiuiring al 
garrison of . * , , . ) 

Force ill Bahamas increased from one company of J 00 men] 
to dBG ...... 

Forces in Nova Scotia and the Canadas from 3700 to 

Total increas^Hif^umbers required fo 


2,689 

3,300 

525 

1,905 

2,199 

4,238 

363 

300 

2,500 

800 

8,000 

K8f'G 


386 

1,128 


since 1783 


re<iuired for colonial service^ ggy 


Reside.! this, a corresponding number required to be kept up at 
home, to afford occasional reliefs. To effect these, even at the rate of 
five years of lioine service for every ten spent abroad, half the above 
number of troops must be maintained and kept available for that pur¬ 
pose, thus making a total of 46,346, retjuired beyond the establishment 
of 1792, to meet the increased burden of colonial service alone; and 
tills number is considerably under the excess at present borne on the 
estimates beyond tiie force einjdoycd at that period in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the colonies. 


Thus, without taking into account the vast increase in the population 
of the United Kingdom between ihcac periods, and the concentration of 
a large ]>roportion of that population in the manufiictunng towns, where, 
in the event of any sudden depression of trade, the presence of troops is 
often required for the suppression of*riots—without taking into account 
the immense military establishments of the continental powers which we 
may ere long have again^to contend with—it apjicars that the number 
of the standing arnfy o^i the presen^day is, witii reference merely to 
the extent of colonial service it has to perform, smaller than at any 
previous period of the annals df British history. * 

In 1697, for instance, only 2 infantry corps were serving abroad 
out of 26. In 17 17, only 13 out of 41. Tn 1765, only 32 out of 70. 
In 1789, 35 out o^77. Whereas at present there are 80 out of 100. 
It is true wo have now the advantage of four dep^t companies at home, 
instead of one, as formerly ; but this by no means Vq^duccs the propor¬ 
tion of fortign service to the same par as the previous peace establish¬ 
ments. , 

The necessity for this progressive increase in the proportion of troops 
on foreign service has^arisen not onflfNrom the increase in the mere 
number of our colonies betvveon each of these periods, but also from/ 
the remarkable increase in their population. Jamaica, for instancy 
which in 1670 contained but 7500 whites and 8000 negroes, thenvoiw 
U. S. JouiiN, No. 104, July, 1337, ' X U . 
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required a few eompanies as a garrison—though now, with a popular 
tion of half a million, 3000 men are barely sufficient for ^be same 
purpose. 

The like rapid increase might be traced tiiroughoulj.;:/ar other West 
India possessions; and of course every such increase, particularly et 
negro population, brings with it a corresponding necessity for an 
additional force for protection. The Canadas and our other possessions in 
North America, too, which a century ago consiste<l of a few isolated forts 
surrounded by patches ef scanty^cultivalion, can now boast of a popula¬ 
tion of a million, possessing nearly thirty millions of acres, reclaimed 
from the wilderness. New South Wales has advanced \v'*h still greater 
rapidity: in 1788 it was but the prison of 700 convicts, guarded by a 
single regiment; now it has a free population of 50,000, and the num¬ 
ber of convicts has been augmented to 30,000, with a giuard of four 
regiments, 

A similar increase has taken place at the Cape of Good Hope and 
Ceylon since they first came into our possession ; while in the East 
Indies wc have, within the last century, from being the possessors of a 
few trading ports, become the int)narchs of a injg.hi.y empire, with 
nearly a hundred million of subjects under oui .«ay. Wlierever the 
British flag waves the natives of 'evcrj' cljme flock around it, in the 
liope of finding that protection which the short sighted or misguided 
policy of their own arbitrary rulers denies to them—there tiicy laste tiic 
blessings of civilization and of st'curity, and experience the b(Miefit of laws 
under which the prince and the peasant repose in equal security, 'rhus, 
no loss to her honour than wc trust ultimately to her profit, does Britain 
act as the cliief pioneer in that march of civilization vvliich is last 
extending its benign influence to the remotest corners of the habitable 
globe. 

If then those who clamour for a reduction of the standing army really 
wish that darling project of economy to be cflected, they must reflect it 
can only bo done by abandoning tliose colonit's which have been pur¬ 
chased witli the blood and treasure of their forefathers—for tlie compicst 
of which “ Tc Deums*’ have been sung and glad shouts of triumph rais(‘d 
throughout our land, 'riiere is no other alternative—the extent of 
foreign service exacted from our army has already reached to its utmost 
limit—it is without a parallel in the military history of any nation— 
and, except by making it perpetual, and batii^/iidj^ llie British sohlu'r 
for ever from the land of his fathers, no material reduction can possibly 
be effected, afleast in that portion of oui army vvliich bears the burden 
of colonial service. 

To prove this we have traced the gradual increase of that burden from 
the earliest period to the present day, and shown hew each accession to 
our military force lias been but the necessary result of extended dominion, 
increasing opulence, and rapid advancement in political power; and 
that till Britain falls from her present high estate among the nations, 
and is shorn of the conquests of the last century, the military establish¬ 
ments of that age can never be referred to as the standard for those of 
modern times. 
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Sa biographical sketch of captain dampier, 

% 

No. I. 

He is a good one, and his worthiness 
Does challenge much reBpect.’’ 

To our Drakes, Raleighs, and other illustrious early navigators, the 
nation is indebted for some of the mast vivid laurels which crown her 
doniinion of the seas; and he whose fee];ngs do^not warm at the recol¬ 
lection of tlrti^wiAhusias'tic delight with which he perused, in his young 
days, the “ sayings and doings’* of those Sea Worthies, possesses but 
little of the true aspiration of a Britisli seaman. Now, among those 
who toiled the hardest and transmitted the moat useful account of adven¬ 
tures and discoveries, the name of Dampicr must be placed in tlie very 
van, since nearly hiy whole life was spout in distant wanderings and 
anluous enterprises. 

it is true various iijemoirs of this celebrated sailor have been 
published by Kippit C?^npbell, Charnock, Burney, Kerr, Southey, and 
others, from the tiim.*‘of his death to tiic present day; but they arc 
nearly confined to the autgbiw^rapljy which may be collected from 
Oainj»icr’s own descriptive volumes, and are therefore mostly of the 
same coni[ia3S and tenour; and they all end in lamenting that his ulti¬ 
mate fate is unknown,—that what became of him—whether he died at 
sea or on shore, in case or in indigence—is now for ever hidden. 
“ When the of tliis extraordinary man terminated,” says his last 
biographer, in tiie J’onny Magazine, for 1833, “ where his ashes were 
at last laid at rest—whether in the great deep, in some island in the 
l\i(.:ific or tlie Indian Ocean, or on ‘ tlic small estate in Dorsetshire 
near liis native county of Somersetshire^—wo have not been able to 
discover/’ Other writers luive disdained to pursue the imjuiry farther,* 
because, liavimr mixed as much of the Buccaneer as of the seaman in 
bis character and career, they consider the last acts of his life to be of 
little or no iiuporlancti to the public. 

Now, as we had long considered that Uanipier amply atoned f<jr the 
jiredatory habits of the early part of Iiis launching into tlic world, by tlie 
integrity, utility, and, not\Yithstanding the lawlessness of his associations, 
the moral tone of his writings, we h}j no means acceded to this lemma; 
on the contrary, we bestirred ourselves in hunting up matter to clear off 
this uncertainty respecting lAs fate, and with success.* While thus 
occupied, Mr. Tliorpe, the bibliopolist, made a purchase of the well- 
known Soutiiwell j)U])ers, from which we obtained various authentic 
documents connoctAl with the voyage of the St. George ; these, together 
with the zealous assistance of an energetic young antiquary, Mr. John 
Burgon, have encouraged%ur proceeding with !hy present sketch. 
The value t)f sucli papers, in cases of uncertainty, is the more obvious, 
since, above all other writings, autograph Icttej^s, from unfeignedly re¬ 
cording events before tlie slumber of forgetfulness overshadows them, 
may be deemed the vdt'y soul of biogrSphical history"^. 



* Among Mr. Thorpe’s rarities wo may mention one because we believe it to by ’ 
a unique specimen of its writer. It is a long and most interesting letter^f ^ 

X 2 > 
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William Dampier was descended from a family of respectability and 
property, which was settled at East Coker, near Yeovil, in S^omerset- 
shire. His father was probably a farmer, for it incidentally appears 
that his mother, when a widow, still retained the leas^Ot’a farm. He 
was born in the year 16o2, and though not originallyRntended for sea- 
service, his thoughts and inclinations, excited probably by the exploits 
of riie Blake school, soon pointed in that direction; and it is thought 
that the staple trade of the place—that of making canvass for sails— 
may have conduced to* the predilection. Ilis parents, having other 
views for him, had placed him, in a classical school; but they dying 
while he was yet a youth, his guardians removed him^fk/iO tlience to 
qualify him for some liumbler employment than might have been ori¬ 
ginally designed. After having caused him to be properly instructed 
in writing and arithmetic, branches of knowledge calculated to render 
liim service in such a vocation, they yielded to his wishes, and appren¬ 
ticed him to the master of a AVeymouth ship. lie commenced his 
nautical career in 16G9 by a trip to France, and afterwards to New¬ 
foundland ; but, disliking llie rigour of that fornfortless eh'inate, he lost 
much of the ardour which he had professed maritime life, and 

returned to his friends in the country, absoluiory bent upon never 
returning to that paradise of fishers. ** ^ 

But, as if fate had stamped his destiny, he soon became weary of 

lassitude and of Somersetshire, and repaired to London, the usual marl 

for such spirits. Here he was soon suitetl; for, to use his own phrase, 
“ the offer of a warm voyage and a long one tempted him on board the 
John and Martha, an Indianian, as a foremast man, he being then in 
his nineteenth year. In this ship he sailed direct fu| Java, and greatly 
improved his nautical knowledge and experience during the voyage, but 
had not as yet commenced keeping a journal, that ready means of 
mental advancement bv which lui afterwards solaced his wandevings. 
After an absence of little more than a year, he arrived in Ihiglaud, a 
short time y>revious to the attack made by Sir Robert Hulmcs on the 
States’ Smyrna fleet, in 167:2, whicli, from a feeling of jealousy and 
avarice, terminated neither in the advancement of tluil Admirars honour 
or fortune. This outrage occasioned the second Dutch war, and, in 
consequence of the breaking out of hostilities, Dampier forbore going 
to sea, spending the remainder of that year \villi his brother (Jeorge, 
wlio seems always to Imvc rftccivcdjiim with aTrecVionaie kindness. In 
the ensuing year, however, flagging upon indolence, tlie wandering in¬ 
clinations of tlie sailor revived, and, imbibing the ardour of the public 
contest, he betook himself into the Navy, allhough his ability as a 
mariner only procured him a berth before the nnst. 

The ship into which Dampier “ listed was the Bt^yal Prince, a three 

Vruncis Dnikc to the Ka^l of Ksscx, (LiteU J'lymoufl^ February lb, logT—the wholo 
ill his proprut. *it refers to the pioposed attack upon CaJi/, wliore^ho “ .singed 
the King of Spain’s beanl” hy hurnnig u]>\var(ls ol ten thousand tons of shipping, 
Tlie matter was to be kept jvofoundly secret, hut D'Kvreux did not stick to the re- 
(juest of his correspondent:—Good my Lo. teure my U tters, and hoUl my word as 
a rock to build on. For us the Loul livWh, my Lo, of Ksstx hath and sh.iU have a 
great interest in Sir Francis Drake; for my gootj Lo. my conscience and soul heareth 
\tne witness that there is some part to be played in the church of God by your honour 
Aad tnyselfe, if we can hold this secret; for secrecy at the beginning is the u'jsur* 
y.'our victorie, which God will bring to passe for his glorj-o.” 
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.flecker, vvliich bore the flag of llic brave and resolute Sir Edward 
Spiagge\^^ He fought in two engagements against the fleets of De 
Buytey* aivdyVau Tronip ; but, being taken very suddenly ill before the 
third, which h^pened on the 11th of August, he was put on board an 
hospital sliip, fr<^n whose docks he witnessed the battle, wliich tore the 
I\uyal Prince to pieces, and proved fatal to his gallant commander. 
As his health coulinucfi weak and languishing at Harwich, he was 
]>cnnitted to retire to liia native county, where from care and attention 
iic*f]uickly recovered. With returning strengtii his inclination for the 
sea also returned, and, the nation bciiig then at peace, he accepted 
an ofl'er imnlia by a townsman, Colonel Ilcllicr, of East Coker, to 
assist in managing a plantation in Jamaica, whither he repaired in the 
Iwcnty-accond year of his age. Here his activity, honesty, and intelli¬ 
gence must have been more conspicuous than he thought himself au- 
lhorize<l to mention, since, young as he was, he soon obtained a belter 
employ in (ho same line under a Captain IJennnings. 

Tin: fixed and uniform duties, however, of this station, ill-suiting hia 
genius, and Jijjding himself, as he said, ‘‘clearly out of his element,” 
he undertook soS»^'^coaf^in*g trips round the island with a trader tvho 
rejoiced in the nau’Ti'of Fishook. in this occupation be attentively 
studied, and made himself p^‘il*call/ucfjuaintcd with, the hydrography 
and cumnicrcc of Jamaica,—an employment the mure laudable since it 
was without the encouragement of example or co-operation, and under¬ 
taken at an age when all the pleasures of the West Indies are freely 
indulged in, under plea of the necessity of relaxation and amusement 
in tropical climates. 

In a few months our young navigator became tired, also, of drogucing, 
and ]»lunters and })l:intatious; he therefore shi[)ped himself with a Cap¬ 
tain lludset, on hoard a ketch hound to C-ampcche, to load logwood, 
and sailed from Port Poyal about the beginning of August, 1675. 
Having a fair wind, they arrived at Tristc, in the lagoon of Terminos, 
in a fortnight, and Dampier describes the features and details of the 
coast of Juoivtan, from the landfall near Cape Catoche to the anchorage 
at One-Bush K<'V. with his usual minuteness and accuracy. Their 
cargo for the purcliase of logwooTl was ruin and sugar, which they 
speedily disposed o( among the wood-eutters, who were then about 250 
men, mostly Pniglisb : they were a frolicsome set, and, besides the 
li^[uor whieli they hanorfed lor, expected to be treated willi punch, and 
to have the small arms tireil when their licallhs wore drank. Nor were 
they deficient in rude hosjiilaSty themselves, for, in the frips which our 
author made to their huts to procure the wood, he and those with him 
were always very “ kindly entertained with pig, and pork and pease, 
or beef and doujjti-hoys and they gave them even of the newly- 
bought spirits, as long as they lasted. 

Having comj>leLed her lading, the ketch quitted'J'ristc lor Jamaica; 
and, after^scaping from the close pursuit of two Spanish cruisers, strik¬ 
ing on the rocks oil the Alacranes, encounterjng several severe gales, 
and nearly starving from shortness of provisions, she arrived at Negril, 
the westernmost poinf of Jamaica, after a passage of tliirtcen weeks. 
“ And so,” says Dampier, “ e«ded this troublesome voyage.'* He alser^ 
remarks—“ 1 think never any vessel before or since made such travers^^ 
in coming out of the Bay as wc did, Imving first blundered ov^rytfie 
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Alcrany Rijf, and then visited those islands; from thence fell in amon^ 
the Colorado shoals, afterward made a trip to (7ra7id Cayra^ts; and* 
lastly, visited Pines, though to no purpose. In all th^e^ambles wc 
got as much experience as if we had been sent out oii/t design.” That 
is, he had gleaned as much hydrographic knowledge, As if he had boeh 
expressly sent upon survey and discovery; and this is the more praise- 
wofthy? since he was not impelled to such a dftty by the obligations of 
a professed undertaking, but* prompted merely by his active genius. 
Unknown and unsupported, lie gathered knowledge while his despemte 
and lawless associates gave themselves up to the indulgence of unbridled 
passions; and, though labouring as a common seam\*nfic)und time to 
record the most valuable information concerning the geographical pecu¬ 
liarities, climate, and natural history, of those remote regions. 

The acquaintance which lie liad formed with the logwood-cutlers 
opened to Dampier's view a source of emolument, as well as a prospect 
of gratifying his desire for information. Indeed, the scene of independ¬ 
ence^ and the field of enterprise, were so perfectly accordant with ins 
ardent disposition, that, though he was awar/^ the eiiipl*vv'' 2 ut was liotli 
hazardous and fatiguing, and the climate and -equally detcbtable, 

he resolved to join the adventuroija band. Accordingly^ no sooner was 
he paid oil from the unlucky ketch, thsffi h< provided himself with axes, 
knives, saws, and wedges, with a tent, a gun, and some amnmnition, 
and made the best of his way to Triste island, whore he arrived in the 
spring of 1676, In a little time he settled himself bv serving a coni- 
jiany of six men, at the rate of a ton of logwood per montli, as pay, 
with a promise of admission into the joint concern on the accomplish¬ 
ment of his engagement, by which lie would “strike in” to all the 
privileges of the community. He laboured bard in carrying the cuttings 
for embarkation five days in the w'eek, and on Saturdays went into tlie 
savannahs to kill beeves. 

Our countrymen were not at first acquainted with tlio vdluc of log¬ 
wood, for they usually sunk the vessels which they found laden with it, 
or turned them adrilt as useless. The importance of this conuno<iity 
was at last detected by a Captaixj James, who, having taken a shij), 
brought her homo to England, and sold the wood at a high price, 
though before he valued it so little that he used it for firewood during 
the passage. On his return to the West Indies, «oughl out the place 
where it grew, the commerce rajxdly increased, and logw'ood soon 
became worth^JlO/., 100/,, or 110/. per ton. At first the Entflish were 
wont to run for j)arts of the coast where ttie Spaniards had cut and piled 
the wood^ for embarking, and there help themselves with all the free 
licence of Buccaneers, till the number of troops sent to guard the posts 
rendered such descents hazardous. But by this time they knew the 
trees in their growipg state, and searched the shores of the main till 
they discovered ia»ge groves of it.—first at Cape Catoche, where they 
commenced cutting, and, after nearly clearing the grourulB of that 
coast, in the creeks atxl inaugrovy lands around the great lagoon of 
Terminos, in the south-east quarter of the Bay of pampeche, where tliey 
had continued to the time of our author’s arrival. Tiie trees resemble 
^ large white thorn, and run from two to six feet in circumrerence; 

wood is of great specific gravity, burns with a strong, clear, and 
lasl^ryg fire, and is so saturated with its dye, that it turns water in wliicli 
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it is leftlas black as ink. It gl'ows best on low swampy lands, whence 
the dwellings of the cutters were necessarily in comfortless situations, 
insomuch ihat in wet seasons they stepped from their beds into the 
water, perhaps two feet deep, and continued standing therein the whole 
8 ay, accounting it a favourable time for working, as they had then no 
temptation to be idling. The sap of the wood is chipped off, and the 
heart cut into junks of^ about three feet in length for the European 
market, where it is used for dyine purples, and the finest blacks, with 
shades or variations according to the mordants npplied. 

The lo gwood cutters were mostly reduced Buccaneers and Privateers’ 
men, wluT'SjMl^ongregated with no other laws but their own caprice. 
They Avti represented as stunly, reckless fellows, who laboured exces- 
.sivcly hard when the fit of working was upon them, and their habits of 
life arc well described by our mithor. Their huts were slightly built, 
but well thatclied with palm-leaves to prevent the rain from soaking in, 
and afford defence against the solar rays; and they were erected as close 
by the creeks for the benefit of the sea-breezes as the adjacency of the 
woods renda'ii#;! convenient, though the same spots were chosen by 
alligators, ant8,^:y,^ea*|i, and other plagues. Their bedding was raised 
about three feet and a half from the ground on a wooden frame, over 
winch tliey spread a pavili'.;^i^ 7 ^t)r liglit tent, ** out of which there was 
no bleeping for moskaocs/’ Another frame covered with earth to dress 
tlieir victuals upon, and a third to sit at by way of table, with logs for 
chairs, composed their stock of furniture. For food, they lmnt(‘d the 
wild cattle with which tlu^ savannalis of the country swarmed ; and 

tlieir flour, bread, and most otiier luxuries, they procured from the ships 

winch came to purcdiase their cuttings. The arrival of these vessels 
was a fcigual for a scene of almost general debauchery ; intemperate 
drinking and vociferous curousings took place, and it was not at all 
unconirnoa for tlnun to spend 30/. or 10/, at a sitting, <juafling their 
cups and firing off guns for three or tour days together, which, in that 
ungenial climate, was carrying imprudence and folly to the last pitcli. 
Nor had they forgotten their buccaneering principles, or rather want of 
principle, for they sallied out in snijll parties among the nearest Indian 
towns, which they plundered, bringing away the women to sej've in 
their huts, and sending their husi)and3 to be sold at Jamaica. 

Vet Dumpier rernainc^l among sucli dissolute associates for nearly 
three years, and escaped tlie mor«l contamination of their vices and 
excesses ; he. never velaxcil into the improvidence ar^nd him, and, 
instead of expending liis money in riot and ruin, he saved it for the 
better purpose of investment. In fact, the remuneration bo equitably 
given to the really industrious, must have been the main inducement to 
bear with so hard a life, in so wild a place, by disarming it ot its worst 
sting,—the toil without enjoyrrient. . 

Servire e uon gradire, c cosa da far moriii*}.’' 

Dumpier kept to his work of cutting logwood till he was suddenly 
incapacitated by a hard, red, and angry swelling” in his right leg; 
this proved to be occ|sioned by the jVggre.v, or chegoes —a sort of worm, 
or larvae, giving the most severe pam, and frequently leading to the 
amputation of the affected part, unless most carefully drawn out. Aftfer 
attempting to doctor himself, the unpleasant intruders were extracted* 
by a negro, who received in compensation a wliite cock, as the cure 
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was effected by a powder rendered more efficacious by means <jf a sup-, 
posed incantation; the operator, mumbling some words to himscll, blew 
upon the part three times, and waved his hands as often over it. Tliesc 
jiggres form only one of the many varieties of animated abominations 
which pester the sojourner in tropical climes. 

Scarcely was he recovered from this mischance, when one of the 
moi?t violent storms that ever was known in Jhosc parts reduced the 
whole community to great inconvenience, insomuch that at last the 
forlorn and flooded woodmen were compelled to quit the place in ilicir 
canoes, as the highest land near'them was almost three feet under 
water; and of the fodr ships anchored at Triste, out and 

foundered, another was forced into the woods, and one was thrown on a 
bank. Most of the provisions being spoiled,—deprived thus unex¬ 
pectedly of the means of continuing his labour, and not liaving a stock, 
like the old standards, with whicli to re-establish himself—Dampier was 
compelled to become a rover for nearly a year, cruising about the bay 

and Its shores to seek u faubsisiciice, ill coiiipany with some small pri¬ 
vateers, visiting all the rivers from Tenninos to Alvui'ad.o^,,and making 
descents among the villages. At tin; hitler jdaccv^Witli two barks 
having each thirty men and four guns, they lool^"u/c'fort, and had ten or 
eleven killed or desperately wounded*'v^the attack; but they were 
obliged to abandon it on the second day by the unexpected a})j»caranc(! 
of seven sail of Spanish armadillos, with 14 guns and between 40U and 
500 men. This was a most unwelcome sight, for, ihougii they obtained 
no solid booty, they had hampered their vessels witli bullocks, ]u)ultry, 
maize, salt-fish, ami a vast number of the fairest and largest parrots 
Dampier ever saw, “ which prated very jirctlily,’’ Not a moment was 
to be lost—ovcrboanl went liu; lumber—sad was inslantiy made—and 
the lluccaneers glided over the bar before the enemy, who could s<-arcely 
stem the current, liad reached it. Having gained the open waters, 
they had now to engage with their foiiniilable opponents, ami, notwith¬ 
standing the odds of slrenglh against them, ultimately made their 
escape. 

Thus it appears that the first connexion of Dampier u itli tlie Eucca- 
iiccrs—or, as lie softly terms them, I^rivateers—was occasioned by 
imperious necessity; and no doubt it was at this time, while engaged 
in a course of lawless })lunder, that he imbibed many of their habits, a 
circumstance which he feelingly lainentcd in the latter part of his life. 

The cfiects of llie hurricane vvliich compelled the “ brethren'* to 
exchange the A'xe for the sword having abuleil, or, as our hero expresses 
it, “ being almost forgot,” the industrious occu])alion of woodmen was 
resumed. After labouring for some months, and becoming intimately 
acquainted with the nature of tlie trade, Danqiicr dciermhicd to return 
to England, lor tlic purpose of obtaining everything requisite to carry 
on the business with'the capital he had saved, and which seems to have 
been sufficient to start him advaittageously. “ It is not my^business,” 
observes lie, “ to detenpine how far w^e might liave a right of cutting 
wood there, but tliis I can say, tliat the Spaniards never receive less 
damage from the persons who generally follow that trade, than when 
tliey are employed upon that work,” 

With these intentions he quitted the Bay of Campeche, touched at 
Jamaica, and landed at London in the autumn of 1678. Though his 
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resklciKK in England was short, and liis occupations pressing, he must 
liavc fouhd leisure to make a choice and get married, although he does 
not mention it; for, before his next return home, he tells us, while off 
the Eiishee Isles, that he ilanied the nonhernmost one after the Duke 
^f Grafton, liaving married niy wife out of his Duchess's family, and 
leaving her at Aflington House at my going abroad.'* The lady's name 
was Judiib, and we slialljiave occasion to mention her hereafter. ^ 

Tfie blaudishtnenls of his wife, and the kindness of his friends, were 
incapable of diverting the attention of Dampier from objects vvliich his 
strong understanding pointed out as of ])ermanent importance, not only 
ill gratifyi«gjj[^nslinctivc curiosity, but also ajf a means of procuring 
competence. HIKdng completed bis nrraugcnienls by the beginning of 
1679, he again started as a passenger on board the Loyal Merchant, 
for tlie West Indies, in order to rejoin his companions in the woods of 
Jucatan ; “ but,'* be observes, “ it proved a voyage round the world," 
Jle took out a cousiderable venture in English merchandise, which ho 

disposed of at Port Poyal, in order to stock himself with commodities 
for his pro])Obcd trade j ljut “ some maimer considerations'* induced him 
to relimpiislV iTl^v^esign of^vetuvning to the shores of Canijieche, and he 
remained the rest year at Jamaica, where it is probable that he 

engaged in some kind of traffie, as means were evidently prospering. 

What the *•* mature cons’kicrationb” were which altered his plans, he 
does not &tate ; but it may be inferred that less laborious prospects were 
held out to him, for he says he was about to embark for Engiand at 
the Chrislmas of 1(>79, when one Mr. Hobby invited him to go on a 
sliort voyage to tlie Moskito shore, with which lie complied. He may 
have been iiuliicod to lake this step, not only because it ]tromised to be 
[uofftable, but also because logwood-cutting had begun to be a most 
hazardous as A\eJI as laborious employment, from tbo activity with 
winch the Spaniards were now endeavouring to root out the intruders. 
Most of his old comrades at Campeche met a tiagical fate; for the 
enemy, seeing their careless way of living, fitted out an expedition which 
surprised them in llieir huts, and either butchered them on the spot, or 
made them prisoners. The latter were sent up the country and sold as 
slaves,—a thing,’* says Dampier^ “ I ever feared, and that was the 
I’casoa tliat moved me at last to conic away, altliough a place* where 
a man might have gotten an estate.” 

Wliili; at Jiiinaica lie exhibited a jdcasing proof that a wandering 
wild life Iiad not extinguished llu? jiaf.ale snlinn^ or local attacbment, 
which is strikingly characteristic of a man of true feeling. Happening 
to licar that a person residing on the island had a small estate in Dor¬ 
setshire, “ near his native county of Somerset,’* and prudently assuring 
liiinsclf of the vaiidity of the title, he purchased it, and forwarded the 
writings to Ihigland. 

This business settled, our navigator left Jamaica for the Moskito 
shore; b^it, the vessel having jjut into Ncgrn bay,*found there Coxon, 
ISharp, Sawkins, and other “ privateers," mublered in great force. 
Seduced by the plausible and splendid prospecTs held out by the adven¬ 
turers, every man outboard Hobby's ship, except himself and Dampier, 
went and joined tliem; “ and, being thus left alone," says the author, 
“ after three or four days' stay with Mr. Hobby, 1 was the more eabfly 
persuaded to go with them too." ^ 
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Now, when we recollect that these “ privateers'* were r x reality 
pirates, or marauders, who, under pretence of reprisals, undertook 
pillaging expeditions against the settlemunta and commerce of the 
Spaniards, without any regular commission, it must be admitted that 
such a step would stain any character, and be an irretrievable blot upon 
one 80 intelligent as that of Dampier. There is, however, some pallia¬ 
tion when tiie moral and circumstantial conditions of that age, and the 
notions of right and wrong which then obtained, are duly considered- 

The bull of the Romai church which gave the court of Madrltf an 
exclusive right to America, was scorned as a preposterous impudence ; 
jind the barbarous atrocities committed upon the natp*«?r*6i' those parts 
by their new masters, together with their cruelty to those wiiom 
they deemed interlopers, aroused tlie strongest feeling of indignation 
against them. On the one hand, the Spaniards, jealous of their neuiy- 
acquired dominion, adopted every method. Just or unjust, to prevent a 
participation in the good thi\igs of tliose regions^ on the other, the 
Buccaneers were equally resolved to partake of them ; and, after the 
capture of Jamaica in 16GI), the latter becainc an and nume¬ 

rous body, whose subsistence was entirely deriv'd .l^Toni the plunder of 
the new colonies, A continual warfare was thus waged between Chris¬ 
tians in the far west, entirely independfaVw^'.of the governments of thejr 
respective countries. All Europeans, not Spaniards, whether there was 
peace or war between their nations in the Old World, on their nieetiiig 
in the New, regardeil each other as friends and allies ; they styled them¬ 
selves Brethren of the and lieM the Spaniaitls as their com¬ 

mon foe. They were deemed chamjtions against an imi»olilic and 
intolerant people, from which, and other circumstances, they uhluined 
great power, and even temporary resjiect. At first the freebooters, as 
avengers of the Indians and of their fellow-cruisers who had been cap¬ 
tured, were detestably cruel, but at the jjc.riod when our iiero associated 
himself with them, they were much more humanized; 'and many weie 
found of good parts, decent conduct, and sterling worth, and, upon all 
subjects unconnected wit.ii the “Account,” of iionourable sentiments. 

Whether the gentle reader will excuse him or not, the die was now 
cast llirew Damjuer upon the South Seas, the main scene of his 

nautical renown. We shall now rapidly follow his course, ratiier uiili 
an eye to the industry of his geographical progress, and the laudable 
spirit of his general pursuits, than to an enumoration of adventures 
teeming with ^olence, rapine, and debauchery. Yet ue propose to clear 
up several obscure points of his narrative^ by collateral references, for 
which purpose, besides the published voyages of ins friends and mess¬ 
mates, we have examined their several manuscript journals, by which 
means we liave identilied some remarkable facts, and detected several 
impositions, confusing and deteriorating accounts, which arc of mate¬ 
rial interest in the history'of navigation and nautical enterprise. This 
has been of easier accomplishment than at first sight it vvouid^appear lo 
])e, since no man was more remarkable for having literary slnpmalcs 
than Dampier; and the original writings of most^of them arc preserved 
in the British Museum. Those relating to the period of his life about 
to be recorded are thus classed 

Dan pier's Juvrnal is No. 3236 of the Sloane Collection, and is referred 
to in Ayscough’s Catalogue, p*,687. It contains 471 folio pages. 
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• Journal is No, 3820 of the Sloane Collection, at p. 692 of 

Ayscougn’s Catalogue. Plut.ciii.D. No. 48, is a fair transcript of the same. 

lVi{fjT\s Journal. —A portion of it preserved by Dampier from the “ Chi- 
rurgeon's own writings.” 

9 Cowley's Voyage. —No. 54 of the Sloane Collection, Pint. Ixxxiv. H., a 
thin but ncatly-\'vtitten folio. 

Co.vs Journal.—^0. 49 of the Sloane Collection, Pint. Ixxxiv, a neatly- 
written but very meagre ^lume. • 

ishafyvs Uibi. sio'dn. No. 4(i A, Flat. Ixxxiv, a large folio. 

Ncfc 40 B. is a fine transciipt of the same—also ir^ folio. 

What bec ame of Hobby and the Moskito iratijir after the defection of 
the r/5w isISW'tJv oblivion ; but the freebooters very soon broke ground 
and nuule off for tlic Spanish main, bearing our author on board a ship 
of eight guns and ninety-seven men, comnuinded by Captain Coxon. 
Tin* Buccaneer’s maxim of “ No peace beyond the line,” being <luly 
acknowledged, their first expedition was against Porto Bello, a place 
nhicli had scarcely revived from its sack by Sir Henry Morgan. Their 
design being successfully accomplislied, tliey shared to the amount of 
J60 pieces of sight a-man,*which inspirited tlicin to the bold measure of 
crossing the IsthiFms of^Harien, to gather wealth in the South Seas. A 
curious incident may have led to this^detennination, which is related by 
Dampier. He tells us tliat,..bofdre any rovers except Drake and Oxeng- 
liam^ hail taken that road, “ I being then on board Captain Coxon, in 
company with three or four more privateers, about four leagues to the 
cast of Portobel, we took (he pacquets bound thither from Cariliagima. 
We opened a great quantity of the merchatils* letters, and foumi the 
contents of many of them to be surprising, the mercliants of several 
parts of Old h'pain thereby informing tlieir corresf)ondent8 of Panama, 
and elsewhere, of a certain j)ropliccy lliat went about Spain that year, 
the tenour of wliicli was, that there would bo I'lngiish privateers that 
year in the West Indies, wlio would make such great discoveries as to 
open a door into the South Seas.” 

On the 3rd of Aj>vil, 1680, the Buccaneers assembled to the amount 
of seven sail, at the Oolden Island, an ancdiorage to the east of the 
Samliailas group; and two days aftcj'wards, having taken ])roj)er precau¬ 
tions for guarding the ships in the interim, they landed 331 men*all or 
most of ibem armed witli a fusil, a instol, and a hanger, and each man 
was provided with four cakes of bread, culled dough-boys, besides imple¬ 
ments and toys wherewith to graliff the natives, through whose country 
they had to pass. They were accompanied by a party of^ioso Dariensf 
who were the hereditary foes of the Spaniards; and some of the faith¬ 
ful, active, and intelligent Americans called Moskito Indians, a tribe so 
unfeelingly handed over by our government to the tender mercies of 
Spain, in 1786. On commencing their journey they were marshalled 


* ller« A)dinpier must have alludeil to tiio.-»e who actually crutsed the Southern 
Waters after having crossed; for Sir IJcury Morgan's famous exploit was in 
o^; idght years before onr author was at Porto Hello, (^xengham, or Oxiuuii, was a 
daring follower of Drake, who. being chased Into a liver l-y the governor of Panama, 
and not choosing to abaSdou his spoils, was taken prisoner, and hung as a pirate, 

^ Among the Darieiis wore two chiefs whom the Buccaneers teimed kings, one^f 
whom was called King Golden Cap, from his wearing a wreath of that mutal around, 
his head- He is figured at laige iu Sharp's mauusenpt journal. Cox calls\iiin the 
“ Emperor of Darien.” 
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into divisions, with distinguisliing flags, under their several conynandersv 
Bartholomew Sharp taking the lead. After a march of nine (lays they 
arrived at the town of Santa Maria, whicli they easily took; but, an the 
Spaniards hud received notice of their intended visit in time to send off 
most of their valuables, little booty or provisions vvere taken. It niAy 
be owing to this disappointment that such want of moderation was 
shewn by the privateering assailants; for, though they were faintly 
opposed, and lost not a man, twenty-six Spaniards were killed and six¬ 
teen wounded in the^ assault, and many others were dclibcra/.ely 
bulcliered in the woods, subsequent to the surrender, by the Indians. 

After holding Santa* Maria lor* three days, the Biie^WMWfTa ' their 
allies embarked in canoes and boats for the South ^ea ; having*'pre¬ 
viously, in their summary way, deposed Sharp from tlie chief com¬ 
mand, and elected Coxon in liis stead. 

They arrived in sight of the city of Panama on the 23rd of Ai>ril, 
wliicli they found too well prepared for them to attack. No sooner were 
they descried from the shore than three armed Spanish shij)s made 
towards them, of which, after a fierce and sanguinary conflict, two were 
carried by boarding, and the lliird saved herSel^by The Spanish 

commander, with many of his people, fell; while of the Buccaneers 
eiglilecn were killed and above thirty ^\^imded, and among the latter 
was Captain Harris, mortally. 'I’hc valour and skill of Captain Sawkins 
contributed mainly to this victory, wherefon*, on Coxon’s returning to 
tiie North Seas in a huff,” he was unanimously chosen commander. 
He enjoyed this dignity but a few days, for, leading his men to the 
assault of a breastwork at Pueblo Nuevo, he was slam on the 23rd of 
May ; and on his fall, Sharp, the next in command, was so disheartened 
that he ordered a retreat. 

The death of Sawkins proved a serious blow to the Buccaneers, it 
being followed by fresh discontents and defections on account of the 
dislike in which Sharp was ludcl by the followers of his predecessor. 
Those who remained with the re-elcctcd chief now changed their rourse 
for the southward, touching at several islands, taking the coast-town of 
Vdo. «and burning the city of La Serena on the route. On Chrislmas- 
duy they reached the isle of Ju^n l^'ernandez, where Bartholomew 
Shar|\, who had always been impopuhir with the ablest men, and had 
been chosen by but a small majority, was again formally deposed, and 
Captain Watling elected in his stead. Under Ins command an attempt 
was made to introduce regularity, and on the 9tli of January, 16SI, the 
Sabbath was t>bservcd for the first time* since tlic death of Sawkins, 
“ who once,” says Ringrove, “ threw the dice overboard, finding them 
in use on the said day.*' 

On the 12th the Buccaneers were siuKlenly alarnlLvl by the appear- 

'•* The ships were heterogeneously inanned, ycT fought bravely. Oik* of the 
ra^ilured ciiptdins, l^ewiUa. it^iears to have been a man of groat lufoimatiou, and 
two comets which were seen at Quito m 1 (j 70 are awlully bhi/oiudSn SharjieS 
maimscnpi journal horn his de^'Cliption. Kiugiu'so had niucli couvoisatiou with 
him, and says ;—< laptaiu IVuilhi, while ho was our prisoner, would ofion break 
out into admir.itian of our valour, and saj —* surely wo Ki^gUsh were the valienti-st 
men in the world, that drslgiird always to fight ojien, whilst all olher nations iii- 
vieutvd all the wajs imaginable to liarncade thoiifselves.' ’’ The same writer tells us, 
in another place, that the Buccaneers arc whimsically described by the Spaniards as 

very nk'iidlv enemies.’* 
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ance of three Spanish men-of-war, and embarked in such a hurry, as to 
leave William, one of the Moskito Indians, behind. Neither party bein^ 
particularly anxious to fight, the ships separated, and the Rovers 
resumed their predatory attacks along tlic coast. At length they made 
an attempt upon the town of Arica, but were repulsed with a ]i||s in 
killed and prisoners of twenty-eight men, and eighteen wounded. 
Among the slain were Captain \Vatling, the boatswain, botli quartar* 
masters, and some of the best liunds, a disaster which is gravely im¬ 
puted in Cox’s* manuscript journal—“ written,*'he pays, “ in a piayne 

tSrpJlUlin hRbbilt ^—to Having lande*! on Sunday, the 80th of January, 
“ it ^h^T:|^?.-annWersary of King Charles thoTirst, and a fatal day 
English to^ngage on/’ 

Disheartened by this severe miscarriage, the band of marauders 
retired to the Isle IMata, doing, however, a little business on ihti way. 
Here fresh dissensions arising respecting the choice of another cliief, 
they split iplo two adverse factions, llefore proceeding to an election, 
it was agreed that llie majority, together with tlie new leader, should 
keep the ship^^and that the minority should content themselves with 
the canoes and otlier ^i3ll craft. On the poll. Captain Sharp, the 
Henry VI. of the Rovers, who had ingratiated himself with the meaner 
sort, was restored ; on which whcf voted againsthim—the ynwh'/ieerv 

as he termed them—despising a commander so deficient in courage and 
enterprise as they esteemed him to be, resolved to repass the Isthmus of 
Darien, though their force was only forty-seven men. 

During these contentious, Darnpier, who was as yet of more observa¬ 
tion and experience than celebrity, appears to have been rather a spcc- 
tator llian an active partisan ; but, never having been pleased witli tlio 
address or management of the reinstated Commander, he declared him¬ 
self on the side of iIiodO who were out\oted, and willing to sliare their 
fate. 

ilefore attending the “ mutineers” on their perilous adventure, it is 
necessary to account for some discrepancies whicli appear on comparing 
the several accounts of the transactions ; and they can be cleared up 
only by direct reference to ihe original manuscripts. Dam]»ier has not 
treated these occurrences very copioftsly hecause others were jireparing 
tlieir relations of them. Our attention w’as therefore first drawn To the 
journals of Basil Ringrose and Sharp, Of the former tiiere are two 
copies in the Rritish Museum, the one a quarto volume interspersed 
with charts, plans, and sketches of land, in the autograjih of tlie 
navigator; the second is a folio, clearly copied, with tlicflrawings on a 
larger scale, and gaudily coloured. There arc also two co[)ie3 of 
Bartholomew 8har[>’s journal—th#originai being in a cliancery Jiand, 
and the transcript fii a bold text, with Uingrose’s plans and sketches 
introduced. This last is evidently a manufacture by Vaplaht William 
Hack, a former shipmate of Sharp’s, wlio ^imblfthed a collection of 
voyages i» 1699 ; and, as he was the transcriber of" Ringrose's narra- 


* John (’ox IS the dissembling Now Kugtand man," lo wliora Sharp attributed 
the mutiny at Juan Ver»andez. This, however, was in vexation, for those who 
' deposed him accused him of avai^ice and incapacity. Cox uuist have been an 
ingenious navigator; he had charge of the starboard watch, and served as Master ia 
Sharp’s ship; and, when appointed to coinniaud tho May-Flowor, he made diimsclf 
a ipiardfcuf' to navigate by. 
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tive also, it is palpable that he laboured hard to raise the character of 
Sharp above the allegations of his companions. To effect this- was not 
difficult to one who had tlic copying of Ringrose’s manuscript, while 
the author was away from England, and tb whom Sharp supplied his 
own original journal. And that every advantage was taken of th'i 
absefte and death of Basil to foist in several barefated interpolations 
we shall presently show. 

Sampler has distinctly told us that Sharp vvas displaced by general 
consent, the company not being satisfied either with his courage or 
behaviour. To oppose* this assertion, and prove the accused to be a 
man of valour and skill, various passages are adduced from«,P''‘Sv;psc— 
the friend of Dampicr—which arc said to exhibit*the illiberaho^i 
Sharpes detractors. Of these we will cite a couple. 

In the printed iiarrativc of Ringrose, at the attack of Pueblo Nuevo, 
he is made to say—“ Ca|>tain Savvkins, in running up to the breast¬ 
work, at the head of a few men, was killed ; as valiant and courageous 
as any could be, and, next unto Captain Sharp, the best beloVed of all 
our company.” Now in the original journal, which luckily for the 
cause of truth has been accidentally preserved, there is not a single 
word about Sharp, the passage running thus;—They killed our valiant 
Captain Sawkins, a man as stout *'3 could hoc, and beloved above any 

other that ever we had amongst us, as he Well deserved/' 

Again. On the ^Tth of January, IGSI, Walling examined a prisoner, 
and “ finding him in many lyes, shott him whereupon Sharp is ro 
presented as washing his hands of the heinous murder, and jircdicting 
that it would bring condign punishment on them all. The disastrous 
repulse at Arica, which took place three days afterwards, and for wiiich 
Cox assigned the martyrdom of King Charles, is then described pretty 
faithfully, till the distracted condition of the relreaters introduces Uie 
remark—“ Now we found the wonls of Captain Sharp true, being all 
very sensible that wc had a day too hot for us, in killing and murdering 
in cold blood the old Mistico Indian,” IJc procetuls to say that-— 
“ Being surrounded witfi difficulties on all sides, and in great disorder, 
liaving nobody to give orders what was to be done, we were glad to 
have our eyes upon our good old 'Commander, Captain Bartholomew 
Sharp, and beg of him very earnestly to commiserate our condition 
and carry us olf.” The deposed chief, being sorely displeased at the 
“ mutiny” of .luan Fernandez, looks as big and burly as bull-beef, and 
is some time coquetting upon this ^oint, hut at length, like another 
Achilles, relents, and saves the rest of the routed host; for which wo 
are told that “ Sharp is a man of undaunted courage and excellent con¬ 
duct, not fearing in the least to l^k an instdting enemy in the face, 
and a person that knows both the theory and practice' of navigation as 
well as moat do.*’ This, to be sure, would be a pretty fiat contradiction 
of Dampier; but th® whole of the passages wliich mention Sharp in 
tlmse quotations, as wcti as in nearly every place where J.da name 
appears in Ringrose’s printed narrative, have been most grossly and 
impudently interpolated.* The original has not a word a])out him at the 
davs and places here specified. Indignant readers ! what think ye of 
this i 
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CONDITION OF THE GRADE OF LIEUTENANTS OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
• COMPARED WITH ITS NUMBERS, 


*The condition the list of Lieutenants having been lately aitded 
to in parliament, and also in a letter published by a distinguished naval 
Captain, which was read before that august assembly, the attention* of 
the public has been awakened to tlie suhjoct, and the following remarks 
are\>ffered as corroborative of the fallacious aspect of that list, and of 
the ncces^jj^for official interference on behalf both of the individuals 
whoife comprised in it and also of the public. Taking as granted 
Tiot5nnaterially the utility of the Navy must ever depend upon the acti¬ 
vity and skill of this grade, it is desirable that a clear understanding 
slio'dd always exist of the real measure of its disposable strength, rather 
than that it should ^ learned from bitter exjierience in the hour of need 
that the sinews amr thews of the giant, whose protection is invoked, 
are im])otonl, although still exliibiting the outward proportions of 
original vigoui*. \et lliis 4 ‘ondition is strongly vsuspected to exist, at a 
time when tlie fleet, in rtiference to water 'i^U is in a state of readiness, 
both as reganis improving construction and the possession of other 

means for sudden equipment that is unparalleled in any long peace ; 
and also when the 'pi^rmnnvl is informed with high professional science, 
exhibits respnctablo literary talent, and iu general information keeps 
pace with the intelligence of the age. 

The following remarks, which jiarliaily establish the state figured 
alxjve, arc deduced from casual but personal notice and information of 
the actual pursuits of many Lieutenants whom of late years we have 
encountered in the metropolis, the provinces, and abroad ; and, incon¬ 
gruous and even ludicrous as some of their transformations may appear, 
there can be no doubt that rcscarclios especially <lirectcfl to sucli an 
inquiry would unveil a multitude of others of a character yet more 
extreme. According to the quarterly Navy List for Ajiril, the. number 
of Lieutenants was then 2fl7i —in figures a formidable array-—but many 
deductions must be made from it, in order to arrive at a safe conclusion 
as to the probable number avaihible for service. In making such 
deductions, all the Lieutenants may he discarded who are upon the 
frreenwicli Hospital in aiid ont pensions, and those attached to otIuT 
naval liospitals. To these it is priilxible may be added all wlio are on 
the 7.V. per diem half-pay, the junior of whom is of thirjy-throe years* 
standing, and most of those who are pensioned for wounds—altogctlier 
about 300 —leaving nominally disposaI)le, 2671. Tins number com¬ 
prises many o/liccrs who were promoted late in life, many who sull'cr 
from the ellecls serious thougli unpensioned wounds and hurts*, and 


* At tho^tevmination of the war, a n*»w scale of pensions was arranged fot cdni- 
niissioued and superior wanunt oHreers, on the pnnciplo tliat a claimant f<»r the 
uuuimum must have lost uhmb or eye, or have siibtaiftud injury equivalent to such 
loss, for which the jicusicjn is liberal, but where the injury, although barely short 
of the qualification, is palpable, and may cause much inconvenience, thoio is no pen¬ 
sion, amt the gratuity which Boraetmies is given does not meet the justice of the 
car> "; for such the former half-crown pension should have been reserved, or ratheV . 
a scale graduated below the present minimum. 
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others from absolute disease, and broken constitutions—most of tbese 
unquestionably are ineffective. 

Again, strangely as it may sound, “Church, Army, Physic, Law/* 
and nearly all other employments that call be named under heaven, 
clainuiaval votaries, for, singular to relate, in support of the appsp* 
rent^most incredible part of this assertion, an instance is within our 
knowledge of a Lieutenant having deceased,within a few years, while 
serving as a cavalry ofHcer in India. it is notorious that Lieute- 
naiits are in the other professions named: our soul's health, wc ho.ne, 
lias been improved by the pulpit exhortations of one who was regularly 
ordained in his new and holier employment. Our material "lanvment 
is occasionally renovated by the medical skill of another. As 
gation, we carefully eschew it; but, should dire necessity urge a peace¬ 
able man into such troubled waters, we can secure the advocaev of 
wigged and gowned Lieutenants, who yet may resemble Erskine in 
more important points of comparison than in the m*re transfer of their 
exertions from a belligerent to the forensic field. Several of these sca^ 
lawyers have already been raised to the judicial bench in colonies, 
exclusively of those who, in loo many instaficos fatally for themselves, 
have proceeded thither as special magistrates. 

By the way, will not antiquarian posterity be somewhat puzzled by a 
fact wliicU their researches may disclose, that in the nineteenth century 
British naval officers, in order to enable them to receive lialf-pay, were 
required to declare that they were “ not in holy orders.’* Should tlie 
parliamentary debates of the present age be tlien out of print, or in tlie 
absence of other exact information, wc may rest satisfied that the infer¬ 
ences which may be drawn will be highly honourable to tlio Navy for 
religious dispositions. As, liowever, a Lieutenant is one of the most 
learned antiquaries of the present age, let us hope the Service may tlien 
possess one capable of solving the anticipated diniculty. Some Lieu¬ 
tenants have betaken themselves to agriculture, and to altiiost every line 
of commerce, from first-class bankers, or merchants, to retail traders, 
and some even to mechanical callings. Emigration lias absorbed 
Others; and we feel pleasure in staling that in the Colonial-Office there 

is special and most favourable testimony of their value and success as 

settlers. Others are engaged respectively on religious missions, as 
schoolmasters, itinerant Thespians, and as ailisls; some in mining 
speculations, and as sugar or indigo planters ; and doubtless there are 
BO many others who follow extra-professional em]»loyments, but who 
have not fallcb^ within our ken, as to warrant a conclusion from those 
who have done so, that the total number is very considerable. Again, 
there arc some who on quitting the sea, retired far from it, and conse¬ 
quently have become so disconnected with objects, and estranged from 
the description of intercourse, that in opposite circumstances would 
infallibly have led to tlie fp^quent revival in their minds of professional 
associations, as, irf actual ones, to be rather unfitted for spa service. 
Within the same remark may be included many of the Lieutenants who 
were promoted upon their release from French prisons, wherein some 
had been immured longer than the term requircd**to be served as mid¬ 
shipmen, ^ 

The pecuniary circumstances of some are affluent (we wish these 
w'erc more numerous); and Hymen's knot binds others so securely as 
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.to render an appeal to the liagpier of them, or rather to their fair 
enslavers, quite inoperative, unless in a crisis of national danger. Next 
come those employed in the merchant service, some of whom may be 
disinclined to relinquish an independent and lucrative pursuit for a 
ftnaller, and perhaps precarious recompense, afforded in war jjy the 
Navy, While, However, it cannot be doubted that all the private em¬ 
ployments we have noticed are of a nature much to weaken ideasAnd 
habits strictly naval; private maritime employment, though, in a much 
lesa degree, open to the same observation, is, in other points, so decidedly 
valuable a medium for preserving nautical knowledge in complete eflS- 
cien^«p^'-S?^io neutralize that objection, and to* render it certain that 
“A-Mc of those olficers would be ])ermitte(i to continue the auxiliary 
engagement, sliould tlieir services be required. 

Wc beg it may bo distinctly understood that in these remarks it is 
not intended to blame officers who have endeavoured to increase their 
pecuniary resources by the application of their talents to respectable 
extra-professional objects. 'I’oo keenly have we felt the difficulty of 
maintaining ajitting position on naval half-pay to reflect upon others 
similarly circunistancetk for availing themselves of opportunities to 
enlarge the sphere of mtional enjoyment, or of providing for their 
families. But vve think it may, safety be urged that an officer whose 
attention has been long fixed anti mind interestedly occupied upon 
concerns which are toroii^n to his projier calling, and who has devoted 
to them the time* and degree of zeal which either his own interest, or a 
sense of duty to an employer, ought to prompt, has rendered himself 
inversely more unfit to resume service in the Navy, in its altered 
state. Therefore, as most of the officers whose employment and pecu¬ 
liar condition we liavc glanced at, and of whom the aggregate is very 
considerable, may be supposed to have finally renounced the active 
pursuit of ihcir original profession ('winch alone, as a general observa¬ 
tion, daily renders a man more unfit to recommence any Jong inter¬ 
mitted habits), they may properly be regarded in the same light in 
which it is probable the" most reflecting among them regard them¬ 
selves, uamelv, as non-eflcctivc. 

Perhaps the most numerous claSs is that of the move idle half-pay 
Incutemint (the phrase is used in its least oflensive sense), who, since 
the war, has lived without stated employment, beyond the (sometimes 
vain) endeavour to occupy the pas.^ing hour. With liim this obscura¬ 
tion of the past is less to be ajijirehended, for he habitually, and almost 
of necessity, reverts to, and sifdly dwells upon, the interesting periods of 
Ins active professional life. Tiie danger he is in of becoming unfit to 
resume naval service arises from his ideas being loo fixed and invari¬ 
able ; speaking |ft*oressionally,—that, if “ he lias forgotten nothing, 
neither has he learned anything*.’^ If properly instilled, the great 
principles of seamanship and of discipline may b^ safe in his memory, 
but of til# changes introduced during the peace the details—the 
amelioration and novelties in the mode of conducting duty, and in 
interior economy—the entire re-modelling and systemizing of the gun¬ 
nery department—til# introduction of steam-vessels,—of these, the col¬ 
lective influence of which bears seriously on the position of such an 
officer on rejoining active service, surrounded by a new generation, not- 
only is he practically ignorant, hut too frequently even is prejudiced 
U. S. JouuN. Nu. UU, Jur-v, 1837, * Y 
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against, from the inevitable tendency pf them to lessen in some degree 
the importance of the scliool, with its glorious recollections, in which he 
was reared, and which, to his proud and partial feelings, may thus in 
some sort be ecli{)sed, 

Most who fall within Ibis observation, impelled in youth by a chival¬ 
rous feeling, devoted themselves to the Navy; and constantly actuated 
by^he same pure and single-minded resolve, lirtve long watted in hope, 
and, sacrificing the substance to the shadow, perhaps have foregone 
advantageous private employment, without yet realizing her flattering 
tale. Minds ot this temperament are capable of exalted sacrifices, but, 
for those which they have already made, the long continuatrffe'<i5>fmeace 
has not brought a corresponding revvard for the solace of 
With respect to a large portion of this class, it was a capital error of 
the successive naval administrations throughout the peace, until the 
present time, when it is impossible to apply a remedy that will meet the 
extent ol the evil, to have neglected to place in commission the Lieu¬ 
tenants of 1815-t), in particular, and also those of subsequent years, 
who had not served a certain time afloat in that rank. The mnnher in 
the two years specified consisted originally ofrabout a thousand, or a 
fourth of the whole grade. This promotion comprised the tlltt of the 
Midsiiipmen of the war, who, in the trying events of that stirring time, 
evolved the germ of every valuable quality essential in good sea-ofiieers, 
requiring simply to have these methodically disciplined in their advanced 
grade, in which, however, very few have served afioat!’ 

The present Board has recognised and abandoned this erroneous 
policy, for many very junior Lieutenants, some we understand contrary 
to tlieir inclinations, have latterly, and most properly, heeii placeil in 
commission. Of the number first alluded to, those who, from llie 
activity of their dispositions, their attainments, and zeal for their profes¬ 
sion, were most worth retaining, sought employment during a suc¬ 
cession of years; but the few only obtained it who possessed private 
influence. 

When the lime in commission of ships on the peace cstaiilislnnent 
was fixed at three years, a common understanding [wevaih'd that ail 
Lieutenants who wished \vould have a tour of service, and a plan at 
once so judicious and equitable promised great satisfaction. Jn practice, 
however, so little was it adhered to, tliat Lieutenants of interest were re¬ 
commissioned as often as they pleasfed, to the exclusion of tlie bulk of 
their less favoured brethren, all of whom who desired it might have 
been brought forward by a moderately cdodb observauee of the ])resunied 
intention. Tliis course would have left ample latitude for the jnomo- 
tion of a sulficient supply of young Lieutenants into death and some 
other vacancies; especially if concurrently the impVovident inllux of 
Midshipmen had been more checked—unquestionably imj>rovidenL for 
the service, and, in^too many instances, unfortunate for individuals. 

By this course A)f procedure, all volunteer Lieutenants mf^ht have 
been enabled to serve, apd with what benefit to the State, in the event 
of war, may easily be conjectured. In that contingency, the evil con¬ 
sequences of neglecting them would soon become apparent: most of 
them are in the prime of life, their seniority would place all of them in 
a high, rand some perhaps in the highest standing in their respective 
ships, and it is with every feeling ot respect towards them that we ex- 
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press a doubt whether, in many instances, they would be found able to 
discharge the corresponding duties. When placed in this dilemma 
they .would be exposed to painful animadversions, and even to penalties, 
and the service to delay and inconvenience at an important crisis. 

• In this perplexity, as regards the Lieutenant, the most clement 
Captains would advise him to be superseded^ or to invalid —the usual 
outlets for the weaker jiiirty, in cases where, to use fashionable parlance, 
applied to differences of a more delicate nature, incompatibility of 
t€«nper renders separation desirable. Captaias less considerate might 
break him for incoaipetency, partly a result otVhe neglectful system we 
havMi^[^f:ed; for the Lieutenant may not Kavc possessed sufficient 
^>w«?n'est to obtain sea-service, and its consequent experience,—lie 
may often have applied for it, and at last have obtained the Coast 
Blockade, while it existed, or Coast Guard, both of which were formerly 
designated, with more of truth than of feeling, “ refuges for the desti- 
tule/’ * 

Latterly, however, it is observed that the Coast Guard employs some 
Lieutenants ©f high navjl and even of aristocratic connexions, who 
indeed now arc so mmierous in proportion to the modicum of promo¬ 
tion attainable, that they have ceased particularly to obstruct the advance¬ 
ment of the mere unpalronizod officer of merit, aiid stand much hi the 
way of each oilnn’. The Coast (xuard, howevcM', provided an officer be 
not attached loo long to a station, is more preservative of professional 
efficiency tlian the vegetative state of half-pay ; and it is worth consi¬ 
dering whether some of its economy mav not be bettor cidapted tu the 
fact, tliat it is now cliielly administered by commissioned grades from 
the Navy, If it were possible to aiVord the neglected olHcers a fair 
opportunity to rub off the rust with which an aiisence of twenty years, 
more or less, from their duty, has overlaid their previous fitness, they 
would be found to possess a suffici(‘nt knowledge of it ; besides, many 
of them must have preserved a valuable ex})enineutal acquaintance with 
tlie Service as it was conducted in a school now voted ohl certainly (as 
is every school in its turn), but nevertheless which led the nation tri- 
innphantly through the mostaiduous and protracted life-struggle it ever 
was engaged in, and witnessed a series of naval successes which 
many of those, the neglect of whom we proclaim, bore though compara¬ 
tively an humble yet noV an inglorious piirt^ Now from the course of 
events, the very great majority of* the peace-formed oflicers have not 
partaken of similar service. This is not said in a jealous or inuvortliy 
spirit of disparagement. Oft the contrary, it is freely conceded that of 
olficers the Service never possessed so large a proportion of educated 
and accomplished gentlemen ; although, as truly, the mass of the juve¬ 
niles is too dee[)ly tinged with effeminacy, wliieli, together with the 
commonly declared aversion among the Middies to the Service, and 
avowed determination to quit the active ^cone it immediately the 
parchmfnt shall he attained, arc natural consequences of a sea-hfe. 
more than half of which is jiassed in port. Tlys too frequent expression 
of discontent, wlien viewed in connexion with the unprecedented degree 
of comfort in wliich*the parties live, sounds strangely to their jiredeces- 
surs, who often, and for mafty successive months, and in all .aeasops ^ 
and climates, perhaps saw but one head-land, living the while on thd ’ 
coarsest ship’s fare* 

Y i 
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Much, however, of Ihe frivolity we deprecate would vanish before 
nobler employment, and an order which war would produce at its com- 
mencement—namely, to land the Midshipmen's sofas, saddlery,'finger 
and hock glasses, and other luxurious abominations which gradually 
have been foisted upon them by fond parents and vain Captains^, 
With all this luxury, however,—a reasonable share of which is not out 
of keeping with its increase within the sameetime in domestic life,— 
with all this, we feel assured that the laurels of the old school may 
safely be committed to the care of the new one, until, themselves an old 
school, but at present rfecessarily less illustrious, shall make a similar 
but delegated transfer. The whole Service is under^obligatToTi^'to Sir 
Edward Codrington and to Captains Dundas and Napier, for thcir'^/^-»- 
severance in drawing the attention of Government to tlie condition of its 
officers ; but, agreeijig generally in their representations of llie deceptive 
aspect of the list of Lieutenants in particular, we conceive that their esti¬ 
mates of effective numbers are much too low. On i\\& other hand, it may 
safely be affirmed that, if hostilities were to ensue at an early period, 
the Lieutenants available for service would be far too few* to officer the 
entire naval force, and the subsidiary emidoymcnts of a stale of war. 
The deficiency would perplex the Admiralty and surprise the country, 
which, with nearly tl^ee thousand'Lieutenants in pay, would reasonably 
have supposed that*niple provision had been made in this rcs])ecl. 
Now, although the Ailniiraity may command the services of an officer, 
or deprive him of his commission if he fail to render them, yet, U}>on 
an emergency, where are the emigrants to be sought, and how and 
wlicre assembled in time ? or fur what description of naval duties will 
the great majority of themselves, or of the parsons, lawytTs, doctors, 
or merchants be lit ? Again, what sufficient excuse will any of those 
who are in health be able to assign for not obeying the call ? for, as 
their formal obligation to the slate dates from their fir.^t conimi>Aion 
in its service, so, while tliis is retained, that obligation, in its active 
sense, is not vitiated by any subsequent engagement; so that the plea 
of civil avocations, however well founded in the necessity of their 
iamilies, may not be admitted ; and sliould such officers be put siuU 

t 

^ III one ship, a few years ago, it \v.i 8 forbuldea f(» wear a round j.icket anywhere 
in harbour; thus phicing untUr the ban of a vitiated t.-.iste a gacuieut tlmi is aliiost 
classically identified with the service. Kj:clusive of convenience, wo regard a gen¬ 
tlemanly Mid, neatly, not dandily, dressed in a lound jacket, cs the heatf uleaf of 
naval Custume. %We suppose certain yachting.,peers and connnoners, to whom 
nature, oi age, or good living, has imparted an outline nnaherahlo by ait, hut 
which, viewed laterally, roaenddes the nineteenth letter of the alphabet, tu concur in 
this opinion, although their practice does not strengthen it, yubseipiently, on a 
foreign station, the prohibited article was peihajis unduly elovatld by otfieialsauetiou 
to he worn under nearly all cuciniistaiices; and recently wc have seen it iii splendid 
assumbUes. These hixitivs appear ipiite as iinpvopor the other waj'. As a pendant; 
■wo once called on a se^xagenariau seaman, and found him in high dudgeon; he had 
jnsf sent a nephew into a gotud-ship as a Midshipman, and on the mofiung ot ouv 
call had received a letter Irom liiin, requesting some silver spoons and forks, wlueh 
were represented as indispensable. Uncle, who was both rich and liberal, ended llie 
eoniuionication by saying that he now saw plainly that the ,Sei vice would be ruined; 
for, continued he, delivering himself of an expletive, when I was in the —with 
Lord Gardner, there was not u silver fork ui the ship. Iftlie hoy had sent for a gold 
- marline-,9pik0 and an ivory serving-mallet, I would have sent them with all inyhciirt, 
because then I should have had hopes that he would become a seaman.” 
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.clenly on the alterriltive, much confusion and injury to their affairs may 
follow. Hence, as we have endeavoured to show that the Navy would 
not be prejudiced by the tofal withdrawal of officers thus circumstanced, 
Voulcl it not be considerate and Judicious to absolve them from the 
superior tie, where it can be done without ex{>ense ? We are of opinion 
that the object of the non-effective Lieutenant desirous of quitting the 
service, arid also that the effective Lieutenant who might remain, 
but who wishes to see his condition improved, may be accomplished 
to,a considerable extent without cost to the public—simply by extend¬ 
ing to the Navy the practice of commutation.'^ We say costless upon 
an made in Parliaixicnt, that Government profits by the com- 

^.^ution of military commissions. 

Although, however, this inducement is urged in advocacy of the 
m/'asare, we beg to express disapprobation of such unholy gains, from 
conceiving it to be undignified in a government, as a party in such 
transactions, to dtt more tlian save the public from loss. Tlie profit 
wliich, in similar bargains, may justifiably be derived by a life assurance 
office, or otlu^r private speculator, ought, in the other case, to be 
waived in favour of the most needy or selling party. It would be easy 
to fix an equitable money value upon the commission and contingent 
widow’s pension ; and there cdfi be^io doubt that many of the officers 
whose private avocations we have generally noticed, would gladly with- 
flraw from the Navy, and make such an investment of the produce of 
Iheir commission as would promise a better heritage to their children 
than is likely to accrue from the original profession of the parent. In 
most of tile colonics the legal rate of interest is high, and the invest¬ 
ment of capital on loan productive; but in agricultural or in other 
speculations, under personal superintendence, it is still more profitable ; 
thus, in the first case, probably yielding an income nearly equivalent to 
the half-pay, and in the last exceeding it, besides leaving the principal 
disposable. 

It is conceived that the emigration of married officers would contribute 
a more elevated moral tone to the society of some of the colonies. In the 
penal settlements, which in other respects perhaps offer most advantages 
to llie emigrant, this ingredient, wifliout which a social system, hqwever 
favoured, cannot permanently flourish, seems to be much wanted to re¬ 
deem tiicir liigh dcbliniesjrom the wholesale^ drunkenness and libertin¬ 
ism i)y which tlicy are fearfully overshadowed. Emigration of this kind 
may be forwarded by the Government undertaking to advance sufficient 
momy to approved candidate^ who need it, to carry a settler through 
the first two or three years of his enterprise. Repayment of the loan, 
with interest, miglit be secured on the half-pay by small instalments ; 
besides a lien on flie grant of land with its improvements, should the 
settlor die before the debt be li<juidatod. 

Reverting to the commutation of commissiows for all ranks, we speak 
advisedly ^n slating that the opportunity is dcsirea by many offiedts, 
and, of course, chiefly by those of the lower grades. About ten years 
^go, a Commander (now a thriving emigrant) requested permission to 
commute, and we iiftiderstood the Admiralty declined consent on the 
general ground that there wtis no precedent. Now, what ctmrse is 
more obvious than to create one? As, in the absence of the most exact 
iiifoimalion, wc assume the Government to be the final purchaser, there 
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seems no greater difficulty in thus dealing with navSl commissions than 
has been experienced with those of the Army, the Ordnance, and Marine 
corps, where it has been effected with public advantage and individual 
convenience, whenever the act was voluntary,—and we cannot too 
strongly deprecate compulsory application. 

For several years past, scarcely a Gazette has appeared in which it 
has mot been announced that permission to cwimute is granted to one 
or more military officers, of every grade below the rank of Colonel. In 
many instances tlie selling officers are therein described as being 
about to become seltlery? in the colonies and, as it is believed that 
none of these were purchased commissions (the Ordnance certatfftyiWcre 
not), we have yet to learn with what equity the indulgence can h&r ^.— 
tended to the Army, and withheld from the parallel Naval ranks. As 
respects the Navy generally, the withdrawal of those who sold would 
cause a simultaneous progression of the remainder into and towards the 
liigher rates of half-pay ; and thus benefit them essentiuliy, without injury 
to the Service or expense to the public. 

In treating on this subject, it is not supposed that officers of higher 
rank than Lieutenant are occupied exlra-profeasionally. For those so 
engaged, but who might not choose to avail themselves of the permis¬ 
sion to commute, this measure woiftd no^t ensure repose; neither would 
it afford that degree of relief to those who niigiit remain on the list, 
which on a fiiir consideration of the case it seems to dcsorvo. ^’or the 
former class, therefore, a retired list would be apjn'opriate, wiiicli wou]<l 
also hasten the progression of the latter to the higlier rates of lialf-pay, 
the attainment of which, under the present regulations, is almost hope¬ 
lessly tedious. 

In order to make more apparent this dislicartening prospect, wc 
quote from a petition signed by several hundred Lieutenants, vvhieli is 
now before the Admiralty, and which prays the Hoard to consider the 
actual working of the half-pay regulations, with reference to the inter¬ 
vals passed by officers at present, as compared with the intervals when 
the regulations were established ; and also praying for the removal from 
the list of Lieutenants of nearly 200 officers, who actually belong to a 
superior grade. The regulations divide the grade into three classes, viz. 
—the first, which consists nominally of 300 {97Hntfs 185 retired Com- 
manders), have 7s, per diem ; the second includes 700, at 6s, per diem ; 
and the third comprises the remainder, or 1971, at 5^, per diem. 
“When this, fpale was established in 1814, officers who then came 
within the first number had not more than 20 years* rank. Since that 
period every year has shown a considerable disparity between the num¬ 
ber of years' service in the relative classes, wliich (the petitioners- 
Immbly conclude) was then taken as a criterion for fdVming the scale; 
that disparity has gone on increasing; whereby an officer must now 
have held his rank ^3*years to be placed in the first class, and 25 years 
to \)e placed in the second class, the latter officers being s6me years 
senior to those who werq originally placed on the 7s. list; and a large 
proportion of officers of 20 years’ rank can have little hope of ever 
reaching the 6s. list in a less period of time as ^Lieutenant than the 
qfficenwho filled the last vacancy on thef 7^. list, namely, 33 years; 

' consequently, the great majority of this class must despair of ever living 
to attain the 7t. list.” 
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. A striking anomaly, but which is unnoticed in the petition, is, that 
the lucky wight who was promoted on the 1st of January, 1815, will 
attain the higher rates at least ten years sooner than the last who was 
]nromoted in March of the same year: so that, although about 500 
remain between these periods, the previous services of whom it may be 
presumed are equal, a most disproportionate diflerence in time will 
elapse in the realization,^respectively, by them of the increase of l^lf- 
pay. It is not reasonable to suppose that the actual state of the 
hal/-pay establishment, in this respect, was foreseen in the paroxysm of 
national gratitude which prevailed when thc^xisting classifications 
were^t'oinied ; or it does not seem likely thar the enjoyment of the 
yd^ier rates would"* have been made to depend upon the completion of 
definite terms of service, rather than upon an uncertain and indeter¬ 
minate succession after death vacancies, which we have shown, as regards 
the Lieutenants of 1815 in particular, will operate most unequally. 

Wishing all possible success to the Lieutenants in their endeavours to 
obtain the magic shilling, which, in the circumstances of the majority, 
we can readiljt believe to bo “ a subject of deep and anxious expecta¬ 
tion,*’ we should have ptefSrred seeing a joint petition emanate from all 
grades of tlie Service similarly situated ; a combined act, on such a 
comprehensive basis, would prol^ably^meet with more attention. Last 
year, a ])etitu)ii similar to the one (juoted from was ])reseutcd to the 
Admiralty, and elicited a kind and sympathizing reply, but “ no etTects,” 
—the blessing, but not one farthing. These feelings would have been 
more unequivocally evidenced by an express proposition in the following 
Navy Estunates, The Admiralty, by adopting such a course, with 
whatever result, would have gained a vast accession of confidence from 
the Service, and would have shared in the grace of success with a ma¬ 
jority in the House of Commons, but would have been saved from the 
odium of non-compliance, which would have rested entirely upon that 
majority. 

We are of opinion, that a fair statement of facts, left to tlieir own 
merits, unsupported by showy, and, perchance, hollow eloquence, would 
go to the hearts of tiiat assembly, and obtain a favourable issue. We 
are led to adopt this encouraging^ view of this case from one that is 
somewhat analogous. On the dissolution of tlie East India Confpany’s 
maritime service, the Directors, acting no doubt on principles of duty 
towards their constituents, awarded a scale of compensation to their 
maritime servants, which they deemed so inadetjuate, that they threw 
themselves upon the proprietors, who responded to the !ippcai in their 
usual munificent spirit. 

The same almost royal corporation permits its late maritime servants 
wlio enjoy pensions to commute them at pleasure, ft might not be 
decorous for naval ofliccrs to appeal to Parliament; but we repeat the 
opinion that the Admiralty may adopt that «ourstf on their behalf witli 
every chance of success. * 
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SiB Stamford Raffles —than whom it would be difficult to name u 
higher authority upon every subject connected with the,easiern islands— 
has expressly recommended colonization, and that upon a large scale, 
as offering the most flattering prospect of commercial advantages, and 
at the same time as the most effectual method of civilizing the bar 
harous inhabitants. After mentioning a settlement which the EngHsh 
had formed some yearj/'ago at Balambangar, an island on the north 
coast of Borneo, and which they subsecjueutly abandoned, he points out 
the causes of its failure—a bad choice of situation and its having biJTTa* 
merely a military occupation, without any attempt on the part of the 
fTOvernment to attract the commerciul interests. He then proceeds to 
point out Maladu, a part of the nortli-east coast of Borneo, a well-known 
healthy spot, and which, with the advantages of fertility and rich pro¬ 
duction common to all these islands, has the additional recommendation 
of bordering upon the lakes connected with the gold countries; that is, 
the district; tlie town so called is forty miles cHstant; but a very large 
tract of the surrounding country, including Balambangar and Maiadu, 
already belongs to the English, having been ceded to Lord Minto in 
JSlO, at the solemn invitation of the Sultan of Borneo, and after a 
formal resignation of certain claims on the part of the Batavian 
(Government, 

But before we proceed to examine tlie immense mine of commercial 
weallli which, under ubic and efficient management, these islands 
arc capable of yielding, it may be advisable again to advert to the 
tdtra barbarism of that ])urtiou of the Malays who, being in possession 
ot tfie greatest part of ihe sea-coast, have rendered, and continue to 
render, the mivigaliou of these seas perilous in the extreme to the 
weakly-armed trader or distressed vessel. The author above mentioned, 
who, during five years, was Lieutenant-Governor of Java, and wlio had 
previously occupied the same station at Penang, to talents of no com¬ 
mon order joined a considerable degree of discrimination and candour, 
lu his “ History of Java/' publisheti in 1617, shortly after his return to 
England, he disjJays, in unaffected language, the rich prize winch the 
English Government, with a facility not common among nations, had 
lately resigned. Scarcely deigning, however, to waste a word of regret 
on the loss o^an acquisition which had cost us some blood and much 
treasure, he cites the extensive and lucrative trade which the Hutch had 
once established at Batavia, reaching towards the cast from China and 
Japan to K-amtschatka, as an example which our very advantageous 
position in India generally would enable us to follow with every 
prospect of superior benefit. 

*In stating his opinion-of'tbe Malays, and the best mode of repressing 
thdir atrocities, he takes a more favoui*abIe view of their iiatfonal cha¬ 
racter, and ascribes tlies^ rather to their mode of government than to 
their natural disposition. After describing the flourishing condition of 
these islands at a former period—their extensive commerce, their wealth, 
and considerable progress in the arts, attested by splendid ruins still in 
• existence,—he proceeds to inform us that from various causes they have 


♦ See the article on the Malay Pirates in our April dumber. 
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/alien into a state of anarchy. In each of the larger islands, and pro¬ 
bably in all, there is a sovereign, who is commonly styled Sultlin, whose 
authority, though acknowledged by all as supreme, has become merely 
nominal, except in his own immediate neighbourhood- The governors, 
uiho are frequently Arabs, assume the most perfect independence, and, 
for the most part; are a living specimen of all that cruelty, extortion, 
and tyrannical insolenco^which seems in every quarter of the globa to 
belong more or less to tne Mahometan character. Constantly at war 
with each other, and grasping at a monopoly of trade, on the one hand, 
they can only support their power by meiins 'rif a desperate band of 
ruflUms, whom they arc compelled to indulge in*^very atrocity; and, on 
ihe other, their stupid avarice, stimulated as much by the necessity of 
gratifying tliis banditti as by tlieir own wants and passions, has, as a 
natural result, operated to the entire ruin of commerce, and driven the 
once peaceful trader to become a pirate by profession. 

Unfortunately this is a business too congenial to the Malay charac¬ 
ter, and the Mahometanism which most of them profess, to be either 
unpopular or disgraceful j on tlie contrary, the atrocities of these niflians 
arc celebrated in their goflgs and at tlieir feasts. “ Hence,’’ says Sir 
Stamford Kaillcs, “ the pirates, as they drive the peaceable and honest 
trader from the coast, recruit th^ir numbers from the seafaring men to 
whom he used to give employment. The decay of commerce is accele¬ 
rated, and the natives retreat into the interior for want of a market ; 
they cease to collect the rich productions of their country, and rapidly 
sink into poverty and barbarism. Tlie sea and the coast remain a scene 
of violence, rapine, and cruelty ; the rnoutlis of the rivers arc held by a 
lawless banditti, who interrupt the trade of those who inhabit their 
banks, and capture the vessels destined for the inland towns; the bays 
and harbours are entirely within their power; and in these smooth seas 
they are never driven a moment from their stations or diverted by 
danger from tlieir predatory vigilance; thus they are ever upon the 
watch to pounce upon the unguarded and the weak, and never fail to 
lake an iut^tant advantage of any of those numerous casualties by which 
oven a ship ot force may sometimes be reduced to a stale of helpless 
distress/’ • 

But it is not by sea alone that these pirates are a pest to thefr own 
beautiful country and a nuisance to the civilized trader and voyager; 
they often make plundering expeditions into the interior, rub the inha¬ 
bitants of their property, and, sweeping the soil of its emire produce, 
carry it off to the sca-coasl,•where they sell it to such^cuslomers as 
chance may offer. This has, in numerous instances, been the immediate 
cause of that utter barbarism and savage destitution wlncli is so repul¬ 
sively conspicuou# in most of the inland parts. Notwithstanding tlie 
richness of the soil, the natives in despair have ceased to cultivate ; and 
this state of anarchy and violence has existed so iCmg, and been carried 
to such a«ilreadful excess, that every vestige of forifier civilization has 

expired before its withering influence, ^ 

■r'l'liis state of things, which is far from being overcharged, imperiously 
demands the effectual interference of the English Government, who have 
important interests to protect in that quarter, aiid whose influence, pro¬ 
perly exerted, may confer a blessing on the wretchecMfnhabitantsf; tirst,. 
by insuring to them protection of person at\d property, which must be 
preceded by the utter extirpation or dispersion of the pirates; secondly. 
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by training them to peaceful habits, and a subordination to established 
laws, whiKi can only be eifected by taking possession at once of some 
considerable portion of the soil adjoining to the sea-coast and , of the 
harbours most favourable for navigation; "thereby introducing, iucuh^ 
eating, and enforcing tlie arts of peace and civilization, = 

Raflles, Marsden, and others, whose experience enabled them to 
jud^ge, have noticed the north-east coast of Bo^eo, above mentioned, as 
the most favourable spot for the erection of a line of forts, which would 
at once control the pirates in their favourite haunts, and afford ,^he 
most centrical positioi^for commerce. But tlie first-mentioned writer 
protests against a mere military occupation ; he thinks that experienced 
commercial men might easily be attracted to form Settlements in these 
parts under the strong protection of an English Government. The 
immense profits of the Dutch in Java, and the revenue they drew from 
their eastern }>ossessions, may be tolerably appreciated from a few well- 
known facts ascertained by Sir Stamford Raflles durhig his government. 
What was called the gold and silver trade with Japan returned yearly a 
million and a half of guilders in pure gold, besides a, jiroportionale 
quantity of silver and other commodities. Ta,Uing advantage of their 
favourable position, before their wars with the Jhiglish which have been 
ruinous to their prosperity in the 'Eas^ the Dutch were accustomed to 
range along the whole eastern coast of Asia as fur as Kamtschatka, from 
whicli latter place they brought the ricli furs which arc sure to And a 
market, and to fetch a very high price in Gliina. Marshal Daendels, 
who commanded for tlie Dutch in Batavia previous to its occupation by 
tlie English in 1810, notwithstanding that tlie trade had long been 
cri])pled, and that all comimmicatiun between Batavia and the mother- 
country had been cut off for years, yet found means to clotlu*, equip, 
feed, and pay an army of fifteen tliousand disciplined troops out of 1110 
resources of the island alone, the manufacturing process being chiefly 
performed by natives under Kurojiean inspection*. 

Again, as a proof of the attractions to commercial enterprise which 
tliese islands would everywhere aflbrd, under the ])roleclion of tln^ 
English flag, we arc told by Sir Stamford Baflles that in 1814, when 
Batavia had been just four years in^ our possession, the tonnage cleareil 
out at that one setllenient was no less tlian 63,564 tons (European), 
and of native vessels 9154 tons. 

At a time when most of the channels of trade in the Old World are 
choked up reduced to a periodical stagnation by competition, and 
when a redumiant population makes it difficult even ior people of small 
capital to procure a decent subsistence in tlie ordinary pursuits of life, a 
field of enterprise holding out so vast a prospect of commercial lemu- 
neration and employment, and at the same time enlisting the best feel¬ 
ings of humanity in its favour, carries with it its own recommendation. 
There would be no ‘('iolAtion of any right—for either the territory pro- 
pc^ed to be occupied already belongs to us by treaty, or ib-is in the 
}>osscssion of a banditti, the common enemies of mankind, whose only 
claim to the coasts they occupy is force. Religion itself is interested 
if? the success of such an undertaking as would tender English influ¬ 
ence paramount among the natives, whileuthe Malays, properly so called, 
V ■ ■ . . . .——.. . —■ . - .. — 

* Tho mantifacturea here alluded to were not only the necessary clothing for the 
troops, hlut gunpowder, saddles, horse-trappings^ &c. 
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are represented as being by no means so fanatically tattaclieJ to the 
.creed of Islam as other Mahometans. The Dysachs of IJorneo and tlie 
Natives, of the Celebes, Papua, and many of the other islands, are 
p;\gans sunk in the grossest ignorance and superstition ; the Maho- 
nfttanisin of the Malays themselves is mixed up with much of the same 
leaven ; so that the general spread of Christianity might reasonably be 
expected as the first and *iost sacred result of an attempt to .raise tiiis 
miserable people from the state of utter degradation into which they 
Iiavit fallen. 

Put the first step towards insuring the sueposs of any system of 
colonization upon a large scale would undoubtedly be to secure, if pos- 
Hihle, the friendship and co-operation of the existing Sultan of the 
iidaiu'l in which it is intended to establisli a domicile. This may easily 
be cfiected by rendering him sucii powerful assistance in reducing his 
rebel subjects to submission as England could supply more readily 
and efiectually than any other power. In every island there is an 
acknowledged sovereign, usually styled tlie Sultan, whose nuthoritv, 
lliough actualLy set at defiance everywhere out of his own immediate 
precincts, is nevertlieless^everywhere nominally acknowledged. 

This alone points out the most natural means of establisliing some 
soit of regular government amoyg lift; natives; and, as the sovereigns, 
when reinstated in power and restored to their just riglits, would iuj 
made responsilile for any acts of violence connnilled in their jurisdic¬ 
tion, ami assisted, if necessary, in punishing the delinquents, this (if it 
could be ellected) would be a most important step towards the pacifica¬ 
tion *>f these seas, iind an improved intercourse with liie iuliabitants. 
Nor, considering the immense superiority which their arts, science, and 
discijdine must at all times coniinand to our people over insulated 
tribes of half-armed savages, does this apfjcar at all an insurmountable 
diOicully. A small squadron, which might probably be rajiidly col- 
hjctod troui the cruisers who are at present witiiout any direct einplov- 
ment in the Indian seas, would be sufficient ioi\the naval part of an 
expedition, or which should have for its object to range along the whole 
length of coast, seize upon and oecujiy certain favourable stations; 
destroy the vessels and drive.uway*liio inhabitants wiihoiit disLinctioii, 
in such ports or lurking places as liave become notorious for piracy, 
and compel all peaceful liana fide traders to obtain a protection from 
some competent English autlionty previous to sailing. 

This of course must be given them gratuitously; but ^tended with 
such forms and p/'cautions atf to make the owners responsible fur tlie 
character and ct>nduct of their crews—at least to lend a clue to the 
discovery of the authors of any violence. As to any sucIi document 
from a native prfnce, it cannot at present he relied on; anti as the 
trader fairly pleads a want of arlns for his own defence, the mere pos¬ 
session of these is no actual proof of a piralic;il hitoniion ; so that our 
officers ar<f often considerably puzzled Iiow to treat the proas they fall*m 

with, even when armed ; though a knowledge of the Malay character 

ji(5»tifies the belief that when u favourable opportunity oilers there is 
little distinction between the professional and the volunteer cut-lhroat 
It is clear that a very small naval force would be sufficient to scour tlie 
open seas ; nor would the description of the force fio employed be of- 
any great importance; a large ship, as being able to carry and to spare 
more hands, would be efficient in that respect; but a sloop^ or gun-boat. 
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or cutter, would liave the advantage of drawing less water, and being 
thus enabled to close more readily with the enemy. 

The real difficulties of every expedition would, however, bejong iu 
the river service ; the storming of harbours, and the like. When ifis 
remembered that the proa is as light as a hen-coop, it is obvious that, to 
follow them with success into the creeks and corners Where they siieiter, 
a light species of flat-bottomed boats, capable^ however, of containing a 
considerable number of men, with arms, &Cm would he most eflicient 
in such a war. Every ship or vessel of burden ought to coniaiu 
one at least of such boats as might easily be constructed for that express 
purpose. As tlie MitJays not only use spears but bows and arrows, a 
wooden breastwork, made to ship and unship, woifld be found useful ; 
and again, as their vessels are highly combustible, a lireball or twx) 
might spare much trouble, and some blood. We have known a Malay 
pirate, after murdering the entire of an English merchant crew, chased 
on sliore by some nien-of-war boats, and ensconce himself so snugly in 
a position accessible only over the stern, as to cause the loss of several 
valuable lives, till, after an hour and a half*s combat, lliQ haj»py idea of 
burning them out of their hives suggested "Stsplf to some one, which 
rapidly and successfuly put an end to the battle. 

But if a small force by sea wowJd only be requisite, the military part 
of such an expedition must evidently be conducted on a larger scale. 
A handful of British troops, supported by well-drilled battalions of 
natives, may be sufficient to protect the older settlements, where habits 
of industry prevail, and the beneficence of English rule has been long 
acknowledged; but among a people so fierce, perfidious, and utterly 
barbarous as the Malays, an imposing force would he absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; and though it would be easy to raise African, Cingalese, or even 
[lindoo regiments for this particular service, yet a considerable jiorlion 
(say one-third) of the troops in garrison at the head settlement should 
most certainly consist of British-born subjects. The rest might be 
distributed in a line of forts kept in constant communication by means 
of a fleet of small cruisers, which would equally be necessary to the 
]>rotection and tlie prosjierity of the infant colonies. 

It has been shown that the DiUch, jjrevious to their unprincipled 
quurrdi with England during the American struggle, derived a splendid 
revenue from their eastern colonies. It is not to be doubted, llierefore. 


that a system of colonization such as is here proposed would eventually 
more than |Jay its expenses. To assert as much |s to lake a very 
modest view*bf the subject. Forts would be builtyibut the soldiers 
would be the principal artificers; the country would afford materials 
for t/iat purpose; for the building of the requisite Marine; for the 
snhsist(mcc, and perhaps even the clothing of the troops; a very supe¬ 
rior description of charcoal, and every other ree^uisilc for the manufac¬ 
ture of gunpowder, rvoiiUl- be found on the spot; so tliat, after tiie 
expense of the first outfitting, what remained would be trifling beyond 
the ^ay of the men and officers. 

Wc are aware it may be objected that, “ As the advantages expected 
from colonizing these islands arc 2 >rincfpally comtticrcial, the initiatorv 

trial ought to be made by commercial mssn ; that the acuteness of such 
, men, in[’proved by experience, and sharpened by an cver-wakeful atten¬ 
tion to their own interests, would already have suggested such a jdan, 
if, it were at all feasible ; and that Government should never take tlic 
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lead in matters of that sort, but content itself with interfering when 
such interference is demanded and has become necessary.’* This may 
l^c goo£l as a general rule,.but in this particular instance it is mani¬ 
festly inapplicable. Until very lately the East India Company had the 
e:fclusive rule in all that pertained to English commerce in these seas ; 
and it is well known that, for prudential reasons, the Company have 
not only not encouragei, but have resolutely proscribed, anything 
api)roac}iing to colonization, not only on, the Indian continent, but in 
all other places under their immediate jurisdiction. The occupation of 
Balambangar seems to have been decided on merely lor the advantage of 
a depot; no attempt was made to allure mercantile adventurers to resort 
there, either for trade or settlement; and as the spot was found to be 
unhealthy (tlie sickness probably increased by the forlorn situation of 
a handful of men insulated among savages) the ])lacc was abandoned 
in 177b. The flourisliing state of Penang is, however, an existing 
proof of what might be expected from a scltleincnt formed upon a more 
liberal basis. 

Put however great the temptations, no individual merchant could 
tliink of settling in anjfc of tiicse islands without military protection, 
Clreat precautions are necessary, and much risk is incurred even in the 
rude trade vvhicli is at present <;arriAl on, insomuch that the rate of 
insurance is so heavy that only the most venturous will engage in it. 
No inference can, therefore, be <lra\vn from the abstmcc of ail attempts 
to coionize in former times. But the Dutcli made the experiment 
throe hundred years ago, which was attended with the most brilliant 
success; and though tlieir prosperity suffered an eclipse from external 
causes, it is probably at this moment reviving in all its splendour. Is 
th.ero thou so little enterprise in tlie English character that we dare not 
even make the attempt to follow their example, possessed as wo are of 
moans and resources so infinitely superior? 

Should the attempt be made, all monopolies must be ])rohibiled; and 
the protection of his Majesty's Government must in no case be exchanged 
lor the domination of any company (be they merchants or agriculturists), 
however resjioctahlo. The land in Eorneo, Sumatra, and most of the 
islands, is hold of the existing sovereign, who is considered as the actual 
proprietor. In the liands of a company this would most jirobably become 
! he source of a grievous lyrpmy, and ilestructivc of every national benefit. 
The excess to which tlic Dutch Company carried their monopolies, agri¬ 
cultural as well as jcommcrcial, has rendered their name an^jomination 
ov(*r all these ser^ They conTpcllcd the Javanese to root up their coflec 
jilanlations, thei^lovesaiid nutmegs, restraining the cultivation of tliese 
valuable plants to their own grounds, and in like manner contrived to 
secure amonopolyt>f some of the most valuable productions, and, among 
utlicr tilings, of salt, to the great distress, and in many instances to tin? 
utter extermination, of their miserable subjects. . In times when Govern¬ 
ments wert? pour, and incapable of any strenuous anJ permanent atteil- 
tioii to distant objects, it was tlic most obvioys policy to encourage 
private adventurers, who, without any risk to the Government, opened 
new sources of naliomfl wealth. But the exclusive privileges neccbsarily 
claimed by these corporate boiSes became the source of much future 
mischief, and arc evidently at variance with the maxims and feclitigs of* 
the present day. 

A great part of the land in all these islands is totally unoccupied; fai' 
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the greatest portion of the rest, and most of the interior, is wholly 
neglected by tlie miserable savages, vvliose utmost industry proceeds np- 
farther than the planting of rice, paddy, and perhaps a fewesculeiit 
plants, near their own wretched huts: besides, as we have before te- 
inarked, the land belongs exclusively to tlie Sultan, and, where they 
have found it to their advantage, is usurped by those robber chieftains 
wfio aflbet to be his deputies ; so that an o^cer commissioned by the 
English Government would .find it a matter of the utmost facility to 
procure a grunt of lands wherever he might judge it expedient to ^orm 
a settlement. The ^,*'ritory of Banjor Masin was accepted in 1810, at 
the express invitation of the Sultan of Borneo. As to field labourers, 
the Chinese abovind everywhere, and may be hired at a reasonable 
j)rice; besides whom, the neighbouring people and natives, in many 
instances, would be happy to seek refuge under Englisli protection. 
Sir Stamford Raffles instaiioes several of the Bornese tribes as remark¬ 
able for docility and a quiet submissive disposition; he states it as his 
opinion, that they need only protection for their persons and such pro¬ 
perty as they might actjuire, to become an industrious, ♦briving people. 

lu closing the subject, it may not, perhaps, be considered irrelevant 
to sum up in a few words some of the principal productions for which 
these islands are famous ; a part* of these are spontaneously yielded by 
a soil as rich in internal wealth as in external, and all are capable of 
being brought to the highest perfection by proper cultivation. Among 
tlie minerals arc gold and diamonds, copper and tin: lich spices also, 
of all descriptions, with coflee, cotton, fndigo, sago, and the catzoah, 
lately become so valuable. Add to these the celebrated bird’s nest and 
bick de mer—no contemptible articlti of trafiic in the Chinese market ; 
opium ami musk, from a tree called the rase ; the bezoar (calculus) ; 
every species of fruit and timber which the torrid zone claims as Us 
own peculiar growth, together with many trees not found elsewhere,— 
such as the Aven, from whence they make their sugar ; the soap-troc, 
and others. Dr, Ilorsfield has suirinied up more than 1000 planls and 
herbs indigenous to these islands; sixty of whicii he styles medicinal. 
The vine, it is conceived, might be made to prosj)er, as the climate in 
the upper regions is even found favourable to English wheat. 

Now, when we consider that a country so rich and beautiful, con¬ 
taining within itself a variety of climates, many of which are admirably 
suited to a European constitution, and wiiose superficial extent is more 
than cquaV»V> ten sucli islands as Britain, is tliiuly pnhabiled by a few 
straggling savages, some of whom are actual caunii'^jls in the interior, 
wliilst a variety of magnificent harbours are the rcaiilence of a set of 
miscreants, whose very name is connected with every murderous 
atrocity that ever was ascribed to robbers and pira'fes ;—reflecting, we 
say, wliu these Mal^iys are, and wliat actual right they possess even to 
the property of tjie soil which, in most cases, they usurp, let us ask 
ourselves a few questions. 

First, arc not such wretches out of the protection of the law of 
nations, and could we be offended if some other nation should choose 
to he beforehand with us in chastising their ins?)ience and occupying 
their,rich territory? And again, wotild not the beneficent rule of 
li^ngland be eventually a blessing rather than an injury to the well- 
disposed inhabitants? Has it not proved so in continental India? 
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And if the question be one of. expedience—if it be doubted whether an 
eastern colony of this description would be likely to prosper,—have we 
liot the. example of our owr; West India Islands—of the Spaniards in 
Manilla—of the Dutch in Java? Can it he doubted that merchants 
wBuld prefer buying the various articles of trade witliout risk of their 
own countrymen, rather than seek them, with much personal danger 
and with great expense, fsom a Malay, at a price enormously enhanced 
by the rapacious Imnds througli which the property has passed ? And 
can ii be doubted that individuals would be wanting inclined to accept 
lands in so rich a territory, on such terms as Government might think 
just and necessary ? One additional reason why'f’nglishmen have not 
been found so generally willing to naturalize in ihesi; regions, may be 
found in the description of persons who are the principal English resi¬ 
dents- They ;ir<5 almost universally gentlemen, civil or military, tied 
by only a temporary interest to the country, and eager to return to the 
polished society of liurope, and resume their proper station. But the 
case has been far different where men of an humble grade at home, but 
possessed of small capital, and industry and energy to improve it, 
have actjuired opulence out of their native country. These liave becoide 
men of consequence in their actual abode, and seldom betray a wish to 
give up the luxuries they have .hanfly ac(juired, in the vain hope of 
assuming a station in that sort of society at home, for which their 
former lives, however useful to iheniselves and their country, have 
totally unfitted them. 

Hut the honour of England, as well as her interest, is materiallv 
concerned in extirpating the hordes of pirates who have bo long infested 
tliese seas; slaughtered our countrymen, and plundered their ]>roperty 
wheuover an opportunity otfered ; insulted the sacred Flag of Britain; 
iind, exce|)t where the valour of our countrymen has repulsed their 
attacks, have universally escaped with entire impunity. Every packet 
brings the report of some fresh atrocity;—crews slaughtered ; ships 
run away with ; boats’ crews attacked and insulted ;—to demand redress 
of tlieir nominal Sultans is useless; tlmy cannot, even if they ivottld^ 
accord it. Such a state of things loudly calls for the efleclive intor- 
|K)sition of the English Government.* Without invidiously alluding to 
the Indian Government, winch has probably enough on its hands, many 
reasons might be given wb^, in this case, bis Majesty’s forces and the 
national Government would be preferable. Rallies, Marsden, and 
many other ollicersjof experience, have suggested the polic',|Of erecting 
a line of forts, an/i establishing a suitable Marine on the north-east 
coast of Borneo.^ Tliis would be a centrical spot for trade, looking 
either to China and Eastern Asia, Europe, India, or the islands them¬ 
selves, including Australasia, and would be a point iCappui from 
whence we could with more facility root out the j^irates, destroy their 
statlements, and compel them to resort to ordcVly.and yidustrious habits. 
The most s^fered rights of humanity—religion itself—combine with the 
strongest motives of “ national policy in juirsuiuof national interests,’^ 
to Suggest such an attempt. We arc now in profound peace, and have 
full leisure to attend tfl its execution; and nothing but the most un¬ 
pardonable apathy can prevent its final success. 
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SKISTCIIKS OF MILITARY LIFE IN INDIA. 

BY A king's officer. 

No. IIL 

At the period of which I am writing the Kanpur division of the 
Army was commanded by Major-Gen. Sir Samuel Ford Whittinghain, of 
whom I may be permitted to say that he was equally respected as a 
soldier and esteemed as a member of society. Advantage was taken 
of the cold season to brigade the troops assembled at the head-quarters 
of the division. As the ground in the vicinity of the infantry lines was 
too circumscribed to admit of brigade manoeuvres, it was deemed ad¬ 
visable to form a standing camp on tlie nearest eligible spot. How far 
the selection was Judiciously made will afterwards appear. Accordingly, 
early in November, we marched out of cantonments, and encamped on 
an extensive plain, distant about five miles. Here wc were brigaded 
with three regiments of native infantry. Aw first, and so long as the 
weather continued fair, we passed our time plejisantly enough ; anything 
in the shape of variety was welcome j though, with the exception of 
living under canvass, which made it dreadfully hot by day and bitterly 
cold by night, the change was merely from a dusty road to a dusty 
plain. 

The idea of a camp is always connected with something stirring and 
animated; but in India, a stranger arriving on the tented field” 
during tlie heat of the day would fancy it was depopulated. Not a 
soul is visible, except perhajis a solitary straggler in tlie ba/aar whicli 
attends upon the regiment for the convenience of the native servants 
and cainp-followcrs; not a sound is to be beard save at intervals the 
gong in front of the quarter-guard ringing out the hour, or just at noon 
the short impatient neigh of the Arabpickelted hard by,-expectant of his 
ieed of gram*. The insufferable glare from tlie white tents drives 
everybody inside ; all doors are closed, and the half-naked inmates 
stretched on their couches invoke the god of sleep to aid them through 
the fAosl disagreeable portion of the day. 

Towards sunset some signs of life would show themselves, and parti(;s 
were formed in the streets for quoits. In ihb evening, if a regimental 
parade did not interfere, wc mounted our horses to explore the neigh¬ 
bouring coiViitry, or rode into cantomnerts. An hAir before daybreak 
the regiment was formed on its private parade, fro^ whence we had 
upwards of a mile to marcli to our ground, where the four regiments 
were drawn up in contiguous quarter-distance columns. Here wo stood 
with cold fingers and noses till the light enabled us to discern our 
respected chief, amkht hi? staff, riding across the plain from canton- 
rt* ents ; his porlfy but soldier-like figure towering over,the sturdy 
“ Admiral,*' his favourite Cape horse. 

Operations now commenced, and for three weary hours we trudged 
over ground which was certainly none of the iimoothest. Of every 
description of drill, brigade-exercise is confessedly the least interesting. 

A descriptiun of pea, which coustitutea the food of horses in India, uud is sub¬ 
stituted for pats, which are rarely met with, 
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'Deployments are always tedious; but where as a flank regiment (which 
was our case) you have to start and pace off the distance of three regN 
ments'as well as your own, the monotony of the occupation rebels 
gainst the most deeply-rooted esprit de mbtiety and at every clod of 
earth which the {lapless subaltern stumbles over, his visions of pomp 
and circumstance ’’ are rudely interrupted, whilst with the increasing 
fervour of the rising luminary his zeal oozes out at every pore. The 
dust likewise rose so plentifully, that an hour sufficed to assimilate us 
alNn appearance to millers, the men's pouches becoming as white as 
tlieir belts. This merely entailed on us the p^cessily of a bath as 
soon as we arrived jn camp—a luxury wliich we appreciated not a little 
after a march in the sun at nine o^clock. The exercise kept us all in 
excellent health ^'ind spirits, and gave us a ravenous appetite for break¬ 
fast, such as the indolent and inactive in India never dream of, 

TitT ■— Light Dragoons and — Native Cavalry, at that time sta¬ 
tioned at Kilnpur, were likewise occasionally inaiioeuvred in brigade. 
On one occasion, that of a review, a troo])cr having been thrown, his 
horse irnmcJaitely dashet^ at the crowd of carriages and horsemen 
assembled round the General, much to the consternation of some of the 


non-combatants on the SlafV, whose zeal, outrunning their discretion, 
had pvomj^ted them on this occasion to swell t!ie mounted cotiegc of 
their chief. The iroop-horncs of the cavuivy in India are few of them 
:is gentle as lambs, and those of the country breed are notorious man- 
eaters ; it being a common occurrence for one of these brutes to throw 


<lown the man wlio may bo grooming him, kneel on his chest, and take 
a mouthful or two out of liis limbs. The steed wljo had just now been 
fortunate cnougli to disencumber hiinsclf of liis rider came open- 
mouthed towards the group of StaH-oflicers. The Gcncrara sdi-ses 
(grooms), armed with long spears, which they usually carried, drew up 
round their master ; but everyone else had to shift for himself. Some 


adopted the prudent plan of dismounting and liolding their horses ; 
Olliers, not knowing what to do, sat still, content to take their chance; 
])ut wiser than all w'as'a portly medico on the Staff, who, abruptly part¬ 
ing willi his cliarger, was descried struggling in an agony of haste to 
thrust himself tlirough llie door ot Ins chariot, which was luckily at 
hand, having conveved to the field his loving spouse to witness the 
warlike exploits of her batter iialf. The much-dreaded quadruped now 
itotook himself towards his stable, and relieved the modern Ksculapius 

from further appvt^iension. ^ ^ 

Towards the ^Ad of tlie month wc experienced some rather unsea¬ 
sonable weather, in the shape of frequent storms. At length tlic rain 
set in in good earnest, and poured down for a <lay and a night uninter¬ 
ruptedly. The following morning our camp was anything but a stand- 
///g one. I aw'okc with my tent nearly knee-deep in water ; my boots 
and divers other aiticles were floating round 'me. • Hastily dressing 
myself on*my bed, 1 looked out tlu'ough the dour-way of iny tent; tiie 
prospect was us cheerless as need be : the raia was still falling in tor- 
rcius; I could discover scarcely three tents standing—the rest liad 
ftllen during the night upon their occupants, and were settling into 
tine mud. Any attempt to pitcli a tent again would have been fiyitless, 
for not a peg would hold ; so that the men had no alternative but to 
roll themselves up the best way they niigld., whilst the officers crowded 
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into the few tents of such of their comrades as still retained their per¬ 
pendicular; every one, sulky and shivering, making the most of his 
miseries. Altliough my tent was slill standing, the only dry spots in 
it were the to]) of the bed and the table; I therefore seized the ofl'er of 
a seat in a buggy about to start for the cantonments,.and summoning 
a couple of servants, they carried me to the road, and deposited me in 
the vehicle. In the mean time the slate of the camp was reported, and 
orders were forthwith issued for the return of the troops to their bar¬ 
racks. In the afternoon the muddy brigade marched into cantonments, 
cursing the Quartenvaster-General for having selected so eligible a 
spot for an encampment. , 

Shortly after, out gallant Commander-in-Chiof, Lord Combermcre, 
reached Kanpur, on his tour through llie upper provinces. His arrival 
not only cut out occupation for the military, but gave a fillip to the 
society of tlic station in general. A succession of hails and an amateur 
play were the results. 'Ihe infantry brigade was inspected by his Lord- 
ship, for which purpose the regiments composing it were marcliod to 
the ground in the vicinity of their old eucumpmeut, which was still par¬ 
tially under water. This only entailed on us tiic necessity of perhaps 
walking through a pond, or taking a running leap at a rivulet. Hut 
the native troops suffered a greater inc6nveiiicnce : tlic Sijiahis wear a 
peculiar dcscriplioa of shoo, or rather slipper, for it is so large as to 
enable the foot to be introduced with ease, and, being wilhout any 
fastening, the wearer can divest himself of it with equal faiulity ; the 
consequence of this was that, in trudging across the muddy plani, the 
bipahia left (not their tails but) their shoes heliiml them.*’ As I never 
visited this spot again, 1 know not whether the fields thus sown [>ro- 
duced in due season a jilcutitul crop of brogues, ijiit the possibility of 
such an occurrence was hinted at the inunicnt, and certainly afforded no 
little merriment to our men. 

In tlie beginning of the year 182- theatricals at Kbupur were at a 
discount. The slate of the drama was truly deplorable. The building 
devoted toThespic exhibitions was small, inconvenient, and in a ruinous 
state. 'I'he corps dramctlique.viw.^ composed of men of the — Dragoons, 
some'ot wiiom were by no means devoid of ability; but the most stre¬ 
nuous exertions of the more able amongst them could not counlor- 
balance the shock which the feelings recehed in contcni])laling ilie 
awkward giants with splay feet, gruff voices, and hlauk boards copiously 
powdered flour, who were wont to pq^'sonatc Lydias and Leonoras, 
Here nothing was left for the imagination to work dpon—the aboini 
nable reality forced itself most cruelly upon the most indulgent of critics 

and the least fastidious of spectators, 

But a new theatrical era was dawning at Kanpur. A public-spirited 
individual, by the irresistible argument of an excellent tiffin^, convinced 
a,dozen admirers of the histrionic art of the propriety of meeting at his 
house to cast an amateur play. Everything now went on swiinmingiy. 
Play succeeded play. The amateurs formed themselves into a clyb 
denominated the “ Strollers,’* and numerous werj^ the merry reunions 
after rehearsals, and at the club dinners j^hich were held once a month. 

* i'tffin, corrupted from the Periiiuu iu/uniiioi, used l»y the Anglo-ludianis to de¬ 
signate the mid-day meal,) 
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The survivingf members may perhaps occasionally look back to the cold 
season of 182- 182- at Kanpur, and dwell with satisfaction upon the 
recollection of the mirth and good fellowship which distinguished the 
sneetings of the ** Strollers in tlie ante-room of the assembly-house, 
where a temporary stage was erected, after the destruction by fire of 
the old building before tyiuded to. • 

The season of 182- was at Kfinpflr the hottest within the memory of 
tlie oldest residents. Ky day and night alike the heat was insufferable, 
and the mortality amongst Europeans was projjortionably great. To 
add to the inconvenience of climate, general coCh'ts-martial were then 
more than usually •numerous. This is a duty the irksomeness of which 
is severely felt in India from the necessity which it entails on the mem¬ 
bers of silting dbring the boUcst j>art of the day closely buttoned up in 
a coalcc— a garment but seldom worn in India, as it is entirely super- 
stde<i upon all ordinary occasions of duty or pleasure by the shell-jacket, 
a costume far more appropriate to the climate. The Company’s Army 
sacrifice a rmlitary appearance still more to comfort, for during the 
summer montlis the oll^cc^s are permitted to attend parados in white 
cotton jackets, an indulgence which, by multiplying the varieties of 
costume, may have given rise in bot4i armies to a latitude of interpre¬ 
tation on the subject of dress, wliicU has eventally claimed the notice 
and caiied for the interference of the highest Indian military authority. 
'I'ims, III a (Tcneral Order ]>ublislied by Sir Henry Fane towards the 
( lose of the year IS;15, we find him reprobating liie custom which he 
had observed to obtain amongst the military at the I’residency, of blend¬ 
ing a civil with a military costume, in^tuncing I he discrepancy of 
uniting the round hat of the civilian with a regimental frock-coat, or 
sporting a regulalion-sworii in conjunction with shoes adorned by bows 
of ribbon. 

Sir George Walker, too, wlicn (Jommander-in-Chief at Madras, felt 
it incumbent on him to intimate to the Army, or to all such as it might 
concern, that oniccrs vvere at liberty to discontinue forthwith the culti¬ 
vation of corkscrew ringlets; and still further that he was pleased to 
disjjimso witli the use of side-comtas by the ofiicers in the Army which 
hi; commanded, us be was unable to appreciate tlieir utility or*cxpc- 
dicncy in any military point of view. 

'J'liis iucongruitj in the dress of the military in India is not, liowever, 
an alfair of rcccnfforiuin : us long ago us in 182- I recollect seeing on 
the race-stand at Kanpur a giiUant Captain of ^;ativc Inrantrv arrayed 
in what might certainly be styled a fancy dress, Arountl his portly 
person was buttoned a mufti blue surtout; cotton web tiglilsaiul Hessian 
boots encased hi:#nether man; a pair of field-ollicer's spurs garnished 

his lu'cls, wInLst wisdom’s seat was decorated witli a full dress regimental 
cap ami realhev, “ Mais i^ous avons change lo.ut'cela/* and the light of 
improvcimmt has shone as brightly, and with as Beneficial effects,*jn 
India as elsewhere. 

*: This period at Kanpur was likewise marked by two military execu¬ 
tions. The most remarkable instance was in the person of a serjeant, 
attached to the department of public works. This man, under the 
influence of some imaginary grievances or groundless susjdcions, wenl* 

at dusk in the evening to the quarters of Captain-, the executive 

Engineer of the division, with a sword concealed about his person. 

Z 2 
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Having sent in word by a servant that be wished lo speak with Captain 
——, the latter came out for that purpose, when the serjeant assaulted 
him, and inflicted several severe wounds Xipon his liead and back. 

Captain-eventually recovered ; the assassin was tried by a general^ 

court-martial, and deservedly sentenced to be shot to death. The 
crintinal, until this occasion, had borne a good character, and was in 
education and manners superior to his station in life, as I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of ascertaining shortly biifore his execution. He was a prisoner 
in the main-guard, and I chanced to be the officer on duty when he 
sent word by the serjenut that he was desirous of making his will. In 
compliance with this request, I caused liim to be brought from his cell 
to the officers' guard*^om, and furnished him with writing materials. 
He quickly finished a task which, however gratifying it^may be to one, 
who, strong in the hope of the life to come, may have an abundance of 
the wealth of this world to dispose of, and numerous'^deserving objects 
upon whom to bestow it, is yet but an unpleasant sort of pastime for 
llio majority who are dillerently situated. The document by which the 
prisoner disposed of his trifling personal propeny having betn completed, 
he inquired touebing the probable time of his sentence being carrii'd 
into ofl'oet, wliicli t believe was not, made known to him until the day 
]irevious to that fixed upon for the cxedution. As 1 did not check his 
disposition to communicate with me, lie continued to converse for sonu; 
niiautcs on the subject of the ofrence lie had committed, and its iatal 
consequences to him. Atrocious as his crime was, 1 could not refrain 
from compassionating a man who had been iiurrietl away to the com- 
mission of an act at variance vvitli the tenor of Ids life bv the violence 
of his/eelings and the infinnity of an unhap[)y temper not habituatcul 
to control. The impression this conversation left on me was sucli 
that wlien, on the morning of his execution, 1 observed 1dm kneeling 
on liis coffin, and then watched the provost-marslial, after bandaging 
his eyes, step aside to give the fatal signal to the firing party, I exjio 
rienced sensations which 1 found it difficult to overcome. 

The Iroojis breaking into columns of subdivisions marched past the 
corpse, 'riie deceased was prostratv on his back ; a largo ijortion of 
his skfdl had been shot away, from whence the brain was ])rotniding ; 
trom three dark spots on his breast and side bis life-blood was welling 
out in crimson streams over his white dress, affording a fearful spec¬ 
tacle, the rernenibrance of which long outlasted the ^sickening liorror 
wldcli it occ^ioned at the moment. , 

And here I would make a few remarks touching niiHtary executions 
in general, for it has beem my lot to be present at sevcral^whicli wore 
all conducted much after the same manner. I wouhl ask why should 
so much pains be taken to impress upon a ndlitary criminal, more than 
any other, the horrorof his,situation ? Why,during his last moments, 
sliould his mind be'dislracted by the rehearsal of a funeral pageant, anil 
Jiis firmness tested by unnecessary trials and the display of all the attri¬ 
butes of death ? Wlieififorc, I would inquire, is the victim, wliose 
strength is impaired by confinement, and his nexy^cs shattered by re¬ 
morse and anxiety, required to march [n procession round an area 
.enclosed by perhaps 4000 troops, and this too at the slowest possible 
pace—such a pace as may be approjiriate to the Dead March in Saul, 
which the band is playing, to prevent him, I suppose, from liearing any 
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observations which may be addressed to him by the Chaplain who walks 
at his skle^ Is it necessary, or even desirable, that hia coffin should be 
paraded under his eye, or that a provost-marshal, armed with pistols, 
should infest liis presence ? Again, when the crisis approaches, where¬ 
fore prolong the agony of suspense by reading to him, in addition to 
tlie charge on which he has been tried and tlie sentence of the court, a 
string of docuinentH, su^i as the warrant for the execution, division#and 
station orders, &c. &c, ? Is it that we hold tlie opinion of Molit?re’.s 
physician, that it is very satisfactory to the patient to die ** scion les 
regies’^ ? Surely a suitable opportunity is afforded for reading to the 
])risoner whatever is necessary to be communicat^J to him when, a day 
or two previouslyno the execution, he is warned ti^ prepare for death. 
It will not be argued that all this pageantry is necessary to impress tlie 
example more forcibly upon the troops who are compulsory spectators 
of the scene. The mere circumstance of witnessing the execution of a 
fellow-creature, a!\d still more of a comrade, divested of any extraneous 
forms got vp for the purpose of giving effect, will suffice to act upon 
the minds aij^d hearts of all such as are susceptible of any beneficial im¬ 
pression. And can it bf Aipposed that to the callous, the indiff erent, or 
the hardened offender, the mere addition of empty forms, the mingling, 
as it were, melodramatic situations with the tragedy, should have tlio 
important effect of eitiier terrifying or reclaiming him ?—No. This 
should be reformed. It is enough that troops should see the sentence 
of the law carried into effect stripped of unnecessary bath.^rities, and 
that the jirisoucr’s crime, the opinion and sentence of the court, with 
the remarks of the approving authority, should be read (as they now 
are) on the jirivate parades of regiments. 

As a shooting country, the vicinity of Kfinjiur is held in little estima¬ 
tion. J5y crossing the Ganges to the Uudo territory, peafowl, par¬ 
tridges, and (juail may be found ; but the keen sportsman should make 
an excursion towards Bundulkuud, where he may be accommodated willi 
unytliing, from a snipe to a tiger. 

The Kanpilr race-meeting of February, 182-, was the most remark¬ 
able in its annals. It continued for alternate days during three weeks, 
h^omc of the most noted Arabs onHhc Indian turf here measured their 
powers. The race-funds were ample, and held out such inducements 
that crack horses were allured from distances which would put to shame 
tlic most travelled/of English racers. Nor was there any lack of hack 
races on each d:^’ of the meeting, which were chiefly ^'^ncocted at 
the ordinaries licld on tlie night preceding each day's running. 
Here embryo members of council and unposted Ensigns ambitious of 
bjiorting celebrity, under the genial influence of a good dinner and 
champagne a in the fulness of their hearts, wliich was sadly 

contrasted with the emptiness of tlieir purses, freely backed a superanu- 
ated buggy mare, or half-starved tatter p^ny), against a foun¬ 
dered bn^en-winded importation from theemporimft of Messrs. Tullech 
or Leyburn. ^ 

The condition of owners riding'’ conduced materially, in some 

instances, to the miMh which these exhibitions excited. In India the 
necessity of avoiding exi)osu*e to the mid-day sun requires that the 
races take place early in the morning, commencing generally befofo 
sun-risc. Those who in India arc in the habit (and who is not?) of 
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witnessing that most exciting of all public amusements, are soon ini- 
tiateil into the sudden and disagreeable alternation from cold to heat 
which occurs on these occasions. On arriving at the race-stand, where 
the floor is covered with straw and a carpet, you may incase yourself 
in upper }3enjainins and cloaks innumerable, and still fail to guar«^ 
against the bitter cold of the morning; but in three or four short hours, 
when tlie sport has terminated, the heat, glare,^and dust become almost 
insufferable, and you hasten home to divest yourself of all but an under¬ 
garment. 

Towards the close of tlie year, the regiment to which 1 belonged 
received a route for (Suaipur. We were the scape-goats of an arrange¬ 
ment which it was deemed necessary to make, anil accordingly we 
marched from Kanimr to occupy a station on reduced allowances, an 
exchange wliich on the first blush seemed anything hut ^(jsirahle. 

The country which wc traversed was uninteresting enough. The chief 
anuoyance wliich we experienced was from the thieves, who were more 
than usually expert, (iuns, watches, and wearing apparel, were nightly 
abstracted from our tents. All these thefts occurred under circum¬ 
stances whicli would appear most unfavourable to the professors of tlio 
art of clandestine appropriation; for, setting aside tlie danger of enter¬ 
ing the camp, the ollicers’ tents v/ere all of small size, and generally 
had two occupants, in addition to which six or eight servants sle}>t out¬ 
side, round the teal walls. Iwin the latter, liowever, not much was to 
be expected, for the heaviness of their slumbers is notorious, 'fheir 
somnolent faculties are decidedly of the highest order, in proof of wliich 
1 can ailduceau incident which occurred on this march, and afl’orded not 
a liillc mirtli at the time. One cold morning, soon after the (iencial 
had beaten, one of our subs, was holtinghis eolfee, and, on inipiirtng for 
his accustomed sandwich, his khidmutgar, with dismay depicted on iiis 
countenance, announced that the wished-for edibles were not fonh- 
corning, adding, in proof of his zeal, Last night, alter preparing 
samhviches for tlie presence, your slave wrapped them’ up and placcil 
them under his licud, in onler to seeure them against accident/’ liut 
ijven this ingenious domestic’s excellent device of making a pillow of 
Ids master’s sandwiches availed xiok. The drowsy idiosyncrasy of ids 
race rendered the scheme abortive. The rogues abstracted tlie treasurcrl 
morsels, and the dhnoimvient of the talc rendered all parlies more care¬ 
ful touching the nocturnal disposition of their inorninp ro])ast, J tliought 
I observed^.notwitlistanding, that ever after sandVviches were at a 
discount. '* * 

As a camp in India is a favourite theatr^^ for gangs of thieves to 
exercise their vocation, it is usual to take the precaution at night of 
removing everything to the outside of the tent, and after collecting the 
articles on one spot to give them in charge of a sentry. Tins, indeed, 

is the only effectual iftojle of guarding against the skill and daring of 
ihftse nocturnal de/Sredators. VVluni a regiment is on the niirrcli, it is 
incumbent on the darogha of the nearest village to supply a suHicient 
number of choukidars, or watchmen, for this duly. They were on 
several occasions sent unasked for into our camp} but were invariably 
dismissed immediately by our much-esttomed ciiief, who jierhaps felt 
•b'oine Bcrupfes in entertaining a body of raggauiuilins for the purpose of 
taking charge of the camp of his regiment. 
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At Kurrah, formerly the site of a large town on the banks of the 
Ganges, about half-way between K^npAr and Ullahab&d, the number of 
MusHultn&n tombs is remarkable. The hillocks on each side of the 
road arc thickly studded with them, of all shapes and sizes. Exaggera¬ 
tion has represented their number as amounting to a l&k, or 100,000, 

A few marches more brought us to the neighbourhood of Ullahab&d, 
We ejicamped about f^ur miles from the Ganges, and at nearly an 
equal distance from the fortress. On the following morning we timed 
oiu’ start 80 as to arrive on the hunk of’the Ganges at day-break. To 
cross a broad river, even where the current is not very strong, is by no 
means a matter to be quickly nccornplished *1;^ a regiment with its 
Imlian marching •establishment of tents, bagga^^ cattle, and camp- 
followers ; and in this instance the means of transit were Tiot provided 
for us as liber.TSlly as might have been wished. We found only twenty- 
five boats of various sizes prepared for our reception; of these six were 
fui nibbed with rougli decks or platforms for the reception of the wheeled 
vehicles. Leaving a strong fatigue-party with the baggage, the 
remainder of the regiment was embarked in successive detaclimonts. 
1'he river at this spot divided into two branches by an extensive 
sand-bank or island, which increased tiie trouble and delay twofold. 

The elephants alone, with their#usual sagacity, appeared to under¬ 
stand their business, and, when unladen, quietly entered the stream to 
the number of about forty ; tlie naked mahout (driver) crouched u]>on 
the neck of each, a position which, when the elephant commenced 
swimming, was exchanged for that of standing on his back or 
shoulders. It was a noble sight to observe these monsters enter the 
river in a line, advance cautiously until they got otit of their depth, and 
then, responding to the encouraging shouts of their drivers, strive who 
should first reach the opposite bank. 

One elephant only reluscd to cross j he was tlie largest in camp, and 
on getting out of his depth, he turned back, and was alike insensible to 
the jicrsuasions and blows of the mahout. Alter some time, two other 
elephants were brought back, in order to overcome his resistance by 
force, but he proved more than a match for them. Divers otlier expe¬ 
dients failed, but lie was eventually crossed some miles below, wliere the 
water was sulliciently shallow to allow him to ford the passagti. The 
most dillicult subjects to manage were tlic bullocks, some of W'honi 
entertained a mojt rooted dislike to a boat as a mode of conveyance. 
Witli such the oftly means of persuading them to enter by tying 
one roj>e round the horns,#and stretching another acrtiss their Imms. 
When thus brought to the gunwale of the boat, there was little choice 
left to tlie unfortunate but to leap in. If still refractory, a lieave from 
behind elevated* our friend’s posteriors, and insured In’s throwing a . 
somerset into the appointed recepUicIe. Horses in India are so much 

accustomed to crossing rivers in ferry-boats • that they rarely give 

trouble. « • » 

The second brancli of tlie stream which we had to cross was mucli 
narrower than the first, and the current more rapid: here the experi¬ 
ment of swimming a horse across having succeeded, the example was 
followed by many others. l#\vas crossing in the aiternoon in one of the 
last boats, with a cargo composed principally of camp-followers^ vvomtH^, 
and children, Several horses were at this time in the stream ; amongst 
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them was a pony whose violent struggles and plunging attracted iny, 
attention ; he frequently disappeared for an unusually long period, and 
at length came to the surface without his rider. At this instant the 
wife of the latter, who happened to be a passenger in the boat, and had 
been a silent but attentive observer of all that had passed, uttered t. 
piercing shriek, and fell down senseless in the boat. Three of the erevv 
imryediately leaped overboard, and struck ou^ for the spot where the 
poor fellow had disappeared, but he never rose again, having probably 
received a kick from the pony. 

The tedious business of crossing the Ganges was now accomplished, 
and we had no other^iver intervening between ourselves and our desti¬ 
nation, save the Gumtt, over which a bridge of boats of a most primi¬ 
tive construction had been prepared for our accommodation. A bridge 
of this nature, by which troops cross all the smaller divers, is merely 
the work of irom twelve to forty-eight hours, according to the breadth 
of the stream, and the facility of obtaining materials.' The latter is the 
princij)al consideration. If boats arc procurable on liie spot, and if tlic 
bank of the river is wooded, twelve hours' labour suffices (or the forma- 
lion of a bridge, over which heavily-laden whticled-carriages and camels 
with their burdens will pass. Elephants must always be unladen, and 
passed a la uage.’^ It must be n^'ollectcd that the workmen employed 
arc natives, that the labour is forced, and in many instances, I fear, ren¬ 
dered gratis. A communication is made from the collector ol the dib- 
trict to the nearest ihatumh or police btulion: the thannahdar is directed 
to have a bridge constructed by a certain day. By virtue of his all- 
powerful brass badge of office, and armed witli the collector's document, 
he forthwith causes his chvpraam* to seize upon as many as may be 
required of the boats in the neighbourhood ; the crews are directed to 
moor these compactly together, up and down the stream, and all ilicir 
supply ot bambus for oars, masts, &c., is cut up as a ground-work for 
decking tlie boats, and forming a road. Another squad of cliuprassis 
collects all the idlers of the adjacent village, and if they arc not nume¬ 
rous, others are compelled to quit their respective occupations to pevfonu 
the sirkar'ka‘Jcunv\. Kemonstrance is unavailing. The most clamor¬ 
ous, perhaps, receive the pay of a knli + ; others get a feed of-rice, and 
some liot even that, \ct, when once the work is commenced, it ])ro- 
gresses rapidly : by dint of encouragement, threats, and an occasional 
resort to the arf^wnentum haculinumy every one is k^pt in employment. 
Two squads are told ofT to cut a ramp in each bank U' the river k'a<ling 
to the bridgehead ; another party carries ,the deblai and llirows it upon 
the boughs of trees and straw whicli have already been laid on the cross 
bambus of the boats; a third division is employed in hewing branches 
of trees; a fourth in transporting the same; ami a fWih, generally the 
crews of the bouts, receive and arrange tlic inateriaia. 1 know not upon 
whom devolves the duty of dismantling the bridge when it has served 
iti^temporary purpese, but I have little doubt that the same individuals 

who construct it are permitted the indulgence of undoing their handv- 
work, and upon the samd liberal terms, 

♦ The wearers of Mchuprasu or badge, which distinguishes all the subordiwalc 
employes of Government. • 

■ t Govermnent work. 

J The lowest description of day labourer. 
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No. III. 

FESTIVAL DAV CONTINUED. 

“ The next morning*at daylight the vessel got under way, and pro¬ 
ceeded down the river to her ship, the old Sandwich, the guard-ship at 
the Nore ; but we did not reach there until the next day, when, at about 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon, we got alongsidc-vand the pressed men 
were handed up, rfud sent aft to be mustered, all my troubles, 1 

could not help being pleased with the fine ship I was on board of, and 
1 looked with w^jnderal everything around me. The largest ship I had 
ever seen before^vas a merchant ship, and I, of course, thought nothing 
couia be larger. What surprised me most was the immense size of 
the masts, and then the great ropes wliich supported them, and I 
couldn’t thin^ how they got there ; but they didn’t give me much time 
to think, • 

“ My name was called oyer, and, after inquiring my age, trade, place 
of birth, &c,, I was ordered to jjo below to the Doctor, to he overhauled. 
J kept on telling the people I was an apprentice, but everybody turned 
a deaf car to what 1 said; so 1 went down ladder alter ladder, with the 
oilier men, and thought I was going into the other world. At last 1 
got into a dark place—the cockpit—and was wailing at the bottom of 
the ladder for my turn to go into the cabin, when suddenly I felt my¬ 
self pulled backw'ards on the ladder, but I soon got loose again, and, 
])utting my liands behind me, found my coat tails clean gone, entirely— 
the coat that cost me near three pounds, and neaily new, I saw a lot 
of fellowH grinning like a parcel of monkeys hclnnd the ladder, and I 
swore 1 would conijilain of them as soon as J got on deck; and so 1 
did. 1 went up to the First Lcftcnant, and when I told him my story 
he put on a face as grave as a judge; and, saiti ho,—‘ My lad there is 
a set of fellows about this ship that will steal your teeth wliile you arc 
asleep if you don’t kecj) your inoukh sliut, and 1 advise you to be very 
carclul ; but,’ said he, * if you can only point out the man that cut olV 
your tails, lie shaU^bc severely punished for it.’ Dut, as 1 could not 
do sOi, 1 was uhli^(ed to put up with the loss. 

The men sensed me all manner of tricks, such as turn^g my ham¬ 
mock inside-out, and sendinig me on fools’ errands, &c., until at la^t I 
was fairly broken in. J took it all good-naturedly, and they soon left 
me alone; but there was one fellow, much taller and older than me, 
who, one mornirig, washing decks, thought proper to heave a bucket of 
water over me, for which I knocked him down ; and, as we could not 
fight on deck, we had a turn-lo below, dirccilf after breakfast. This 
fellow tb^rnght 1 knew as little about using my fists'as I did an oar, md 
therefore made sure of an easy victory. We^ot forward in the eyes of 
her, and 1 had my second, and the other man his, and we stripped, I 
was not at all afraii of him, for I had studied boxing with one of my 
companions, and in five rounds I turned up my antagonist with as fine 
a pair of black eyes as he could desire. 1 received great praise for thhs 
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as Dick Jones, for that was his name, had carried it all his own way for 
a long time, 

I had not been aboard the Sandwich more than a fortnight, when I 
was drafted into the Venus, Jonathan Faulknor, cruising in the Chainiel. 
lleing a smart active young fellow at that time, they did not long keo.,M 
me as a vvaibtcr, hut stationed me in the fore-top ; and 1 soon became 
as happy and nimble as any of them. I wrote several letters to my 
master and }3etty. My master told me he had*applied to the Admiralty 
Oflice for my release, but had not got any answer; and Betty told me 
that some of tiic silver spoons had been missed from the house 'the 
night I was there, an^l that I was accused of the theft; but she said 
she did not believe it was me who stoic them. She said her master had 
forgiven her, hut turned the cook away : so I thouglit, all things con¬ 
sidered, 1 had better stay vvliere I was. I had been in^fhe frigate about 
live or six months, and liked the business nearly as^^woll as trimming 
hair, for we were making a few prizes, and 1 begad to think I miglit 
make a fortune at it: but at that time I had never seen the way 
the prize-money was paid—tliere’s not much as sticks in the splinter 
nelting"^. ^ 

“ We cruised some time in company with foe Nymph, and fought 
the first action in that war. And ^hougli vve‘ couldn’t manage to secure 
our prize, yet wc did more llian any cine could expect; and perhaps, 
if the rights were known, we deserved as much or more credit tlian the 
Nymph; and our Captain deserved as much to be knighted as (.’aptaiii 
Pellew did. There was never a belter man step])ed aboard a sliip llian 
Captain Jonathan I'aulknor—nor a braver one.” 

“ Wasn*t there some law business between your Ca])tains V* asked 
Peters, interrupting liim. “ I think 1 rememiier some disjjute,’' 

“ Ves, there was,” replied Johnson, “ami Pll tell yon how it came 
about. Our Captains thought that, as we cruised in comjjany, it would 
bo as well to enter into an agreement to share prize-money taiualiy, 
whichever ship took the prize, and the ships* companies accordingly 
agreed to it; but a day or two alter we had fought the action with liio 
Scmillante, the Nymph joined us, and ordered us into port. So Cap¬ 
tain Pellew thought that, as we had^got our whack, the agreement was 
at an end, and when he took the Cleopatra, woujdn’t lei us share fiir 
her—that’s how it was.” 

“ I never knew any good come of those agreement yet,” said Peters; 
there’s always sure to be some quarrel or other cit)me out of tlicm ; 
but come, l^-us hear about your action wij.h the Semillantc.” 

“ The latter en<l of the month of May, ninety-three,” continued 
Frank, “ nearly three in the morning, at daybreak, we savv a sail on 
the weather-beam (the Nymph had parted company ffom us, in chase, 
a day or two before), and wc soon made her out to be a large I VcncIi 
frigate. She bore ujk-and yuii down to make us out, and seeing as tight 
ajittle frigate as ever svvam in salt water, she hauled to the \^und again, 
and hoisted English colours ; but we knew what she was well enough. 


* It was a cummua saying among the men, ns my nafitital readers may kno v, 
that the clerk who paid the pri/.e'Xnonoy went mV) the inain-top and hove the money 
down on |he splinter netting, when all that went through was for the ofiiceis, and 
the rest for tlxe men. 
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i Weil, we made all sail in chace, and cleared for action, determined to 
‘let them see how well we could handle our guns. She allowed us to come 
up with her, though she was able to sail round us for that matter, and 
at a little before four o'clock, of a fine summer’s morning, we commenced 
running fight with her; she still keeping the weather-gage. She 
kept just about a point before our beam, and being able to choose her 
distance, had a great advantage over us, because you see, her guns were 
eighleens*, ami ours onl^twelves ; and our short carronade would hardly 
^ach her, while every siiot of hers told. But as the wind fell light, 
broke off, and we got a little nearer ; and, after figliting her for 
two hours and forty-five minutes, she hauled do\yn jier coloursf, and ex¬ 
pected us to take possession of her, and acconlin^y we ceased firing; 
but wo had not a boat that would swim, and our imists were so much 
cut tiiat we expected them to bill every minute; and siie, seeing us as 
bad off' as bersell\made sail across our ))ovvs and reboislcd her colours. 

' I'ut the helm up,’ said the Captain, * and give lier another broad¬ 
side winch we did, but seeing two strange sad to lecwartl, our Captain 
thought we bad better refit our rigging, and fish our masts, to get ready 
for a new cuslomer. • 

“ We afterwards heard that our prize got into port again with a good 
deal of difficulty, and not without, the assistance of the crew of an 
Mnglisii letter-uf-marque she liatl on board, who were promised their 
liberty if they l^nt a hand to save the ship—she had five-feet water in 
her hold. 

As soon as the action was over Captain Faulknor cjillod all hands 
aft, and said to us:—‘ My fine fellows/ said ho, ‘ you have all done 
vonr duty like true British lars, for you liave niadi; a largo forty-gun 
Fiviicli Irigate surrender to you, and f only wisli I was in a comlition 
to chase her ; but,’ said lie, ‘ it scimis here’s something else tor vou to 
do; tlicre are two strange sail astern, and I suj)pose them to I'c the 
eonipanions of the ship we have Just beaten, I liope, my lads, you 
won't give the ship awav, but stick to licr as lonir as slie will swim.’ 
With that we gave liiin three hearty clicors, and then turned to witli a 
good will, got the lower-yards down, fished the lower masts, knotted ail 
the rigging, rove new running-geajr, and bent now sails; and by niglit 
wore all as fresh as ever, and clear of our enemies : forinnately it was 
nearly calm all da;^or our masts must liave gone,” 

“ How many Uien did you lose ?” asked Feters. 

“ "Why,” re|>lidcl Frank, “ we had not (juitc two hundred men aboard 
when we commenced the aetjon—no marines at all—and but of them 
we lost about thirty-five killed and wounded; while the French frigate 
lost more than double tliat number. Ours was one of v<nir small 

y 

twelvc-poundor fwgates, and we had only ihirfy~fovr gvtin in all aboard^ 
two of them twenty-tour-pounder carronades, and good for nothing. 
The JSeimllante was nearly as big again, l^atl m«re than three hundred# 

men, and^ carried forty guns. So that I say our fe’aptain deserved 


I * This iH disputed, wi^h what justice I do not kiiyw—it is said they were twelves. 
^ This is a fact which all our Naval historians have entirely omittetl, but there 
are two men, eye-wituessos, who Jiositively assert it—they consider the Seniillante 
wasTtheir lawful priae. 
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much praise as Captain Pellew: but just because we didn’t brinjr our, 
prize into port, all our reward was 

“ That’s just the way/’ said Peters; “John Bull always liked to have 
something to look at, and then he made sure it must be a gieat victory. 
One prize at Spithead gave him more satisfaction than to know lint 
half-a-dozen were in the bottom of the sea. There was many an officer 
dufinglhe last war who, notwithstanding he did the most gallant actions, 
yet, for want of being lucky, all his good deeds were forgotten/’ 

Here Peters gave a sigh, as if he spoke feelingly. 

“ But come/* said he to Johnson, “ let us think of something els* 
did you ever sec B^yrany more ?” 

“ Oh, yes/* repl^d Johnson ; “ I saw her some years afterwards, 
and found she was'a wife, as I told you before, to one of my companions 
at the ball/’ f 

“ Ah, them women are a deceitful set,** said little,*Oick,—“ what do 
you say, my hearty, eh addressing himself to his neighbour Jerry, 
and accompanying his question with a slap on his elevated shoulder, 
which had the eflectof rousing him from his dosing. “ A’nt they a 
bad lot, Jerry ?’* 

“ Oh yes,” said Jerry, after looking carefully over each shoulder, to 
be sure his wife was not behind him ; “ but,” he added, “ if it wasn’t 
for my wife 1 should think them all angels.” 

“ Come, let us hear you sing that old song of yours, Johnson/* said 
the Serjeant, “ fur I don’t like to hear the women abused ; and what do 
you know of them after all 

“ 1 know them well enough/’ replied little Dick, raising Lis head 
with an air of importance : “ wasn’t I flogged twice all on their account ? 
and didn’t I run twice from the Service for them ? and I thinks I ought 
to know a little about them—a woman's a woman all the world over. 
I tell you what—a woman’s Just for all the world like tlie moon—one 
day she looks full and kindly at you, and then she turns away her head 
again, when she thinks you like her; and then she turns her back on 
you altogether. Just when you’ve got your pockets full of money she 
will look as bright ;nid good natured as can be, but no sooner is the 
locker empty than there’s good by(^ to you—you may be off to sea for 
more, as soon as you like, and the sooner the better. But I should like 
to hear Frank’s song, for all that; so if you will caij^for order, Mr. Pre¬ 
sident, 1 dare say he will strike up.” 

A few tlmmps on the table with the serving-maflct caused silence, 
and, after alittle pressing, Frank Johnson sang the following little ditty 
in a very pleasing, though rather sentimental, style;— 


SONG. 

Yomig Nanny and I were just married, 

Two hapi»ier never were seen ; 

Some Mild I had better have tarried, 
bachelor still to have been. 

Dear Nanny and I we said—No,— 

We thqught their wise aaytngs all stufl'; 

, For ’tis hitle we want lieic below, 

And to gain that our strength is enovgh. ^ 

* The reader will tind many facts here stated quite at variance with any pub¬ 
lished accounts. He must lie contented with knowing he has ffcnuine verstons '/rom 
avtvrn, and then form his own conclusions. 
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Enongli!—Can that mortal repine, 

Who ia blest with the glr! that he loves ? 
Not for kingdoms I’d Nanny resign, 

For her smile my exertions approves; 
And, when weary I reach my cot door. 

Her cherry lips welcome me in, 

N*or I know that the world culls me poor, 
Nor care^or their riches a pin* 


We can sing, we cau dance, \^e can laugh ; 

We can love, yes, dear Nanny fur ever ; 
Though not wine, yet the ale-cup, wf ^uafF, 
Aud grumble we will not—No nevef! 
Aiu^why should our hearts wish for more,\. 

Or value the foolish world’s fron:i ? 

\ye have health aud good humour in store, 
^And virtue these blessings to crown. 


“ Well sang, my old warbler, that’s a very capital song,*’ rejoined 
Dick, after tlie applause had in some measure subsided* “ But, per¬ 
haps, after tlie,poor man had been married a little while longer,”- 

Silence, silence!” the Serjeant; “ clon*l let us hear any more 
your scandal about tlie women, tor 1 dare say you like them as well 
as any body, after all.” ^ • 

To be sure I do,” replied Dick, “ only I can’t help seeing what a 
mischievous set they are for all that, and for that matter I think 1 know 
a song that’s just my way of lliinking: its as old as myself, hut true 
enouph as ail the world knows.” 

‘‘ Shall Jerry accompany you with the fiddle V” impiircd Peters. 

“ No, thankee,” replied Dick, “ I can*t endure Jerry's music, it 
rfuninds ino of nothing but ^ri/id/n" .s'crapers; I think I can do better 
witlioui him, if it’s all the same. So here goes.*’ And he managed to 
got through the following curious oid song :— 


Sl.ENiiKK OICk's SONo. 

Sr. Patiick was told that the De\il, advift, 

Was cruising ulioul in the town, 

Aud lie thought he could find him and give him a hfl* 

And quickly .again kick iftin down. 

lint how ty* to catcli him the Saint could’nt think, 

Ills fry^ds were so uuineroiw giown ; 

And they’d hide him away in some sung btUe chiuk, 
Though none lus acquamtance would own. 

lie hunted all rolling aud he went to each house, 
llo look’d under the lawyer's table; 

If the Devil had been but as big as a mouse, 

To escape him he hatl not been able 

There ^as none could direct him, though eaoli or.e had ftdt 
A rub from his highness profound; 

Aud Ihe Saint had the burning of bnmstom^snieit, 

Ho at last the arch-demon he found. • 


lie found hiiiij ’tis true, but in vain all his might— 
The Devil he couldn't turn out,. * 

And like ir^any Saints :>ince he was vanquish’d in fight, 
And entircdy put to the rout. 

If you look, on the m5rn of a bright summer's day, 

In the arch little Judy’s black eye, 

There, snug in a coiner, you’ll see him at play, 
Shooting darts at each passer by. * 
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“ Well done, old Dick/’ resounded from all sides, and even Tim 
Stuart was aroused by their laughter and applause. “ But where did 
you pick up that ?” said Huberts, 

“ I have known it many years,” replied Dick, “and 1 wonder 4 I 
remembers it so well; but it serves me to hum over to myself when I 
am walkintr about, and I never meets a pretty girl, but 1 can always 
fa)»cy I see the old chap in the corner of he^eye; and then F says to 
myself—Ah! there you are again, old boy,” 

Let us liavc another song before we break up,” said the Serjeant, 
“ for I hear the bell i:jnging, and it will soon be time to turn in : we 
will just finish this jfTottle (the reader will belit^ve it sequired but a small 
effort to do that), ind then say good night.” So Peters gave them tlie 
old well-known song, “ How happy could I be with either,” and, with 
another from Tim Stuart, the party separated, and retted ingooil order 
to their several warm and comfortable bcd-cabins. 


THE COMPLAINT SHEET. 

The power possessed by “ Le Sage's familiar” having devolved upon 
me, I introduce my readers, without further pridacc, to a noble-looking 
spacious room, hung round with^fuH-length portraits of some of our 
Sovereigns, called the Council Koom. * In the centre of this room is a 
liirgi; table, or “ boafd of green cloth,” at the upper end of wliicli is 
seated, in a capacious mahogany arm-chair, of most extensive ])o\v'ers, 
llie veiierabh; functionary who hears and disjioses of offences against 
tiie laws of the llospilaf, referring those of greater magnitude to the 
(Jouncil who sit once a-woek. 

All offences of a trivial description, committed on festival day, as I 
before observed, are always overlooked or lightlv visited, while those of 
a more heinous nature must receive their due punishment, the same as 
if committed on any other day, 

“ What complaints have you this morning, Johns P' asked the 
Captain, addressing a fine old fellow, the yeoman of the guard, wlu) 
was, as usual, in attendance. 

“ There’s only one of much c<;>nsequence, your honour/' rejdieil 
Johns; “ but there was all hands drunk yesterday. Here is the com¬ 
plaint sheet, Sir”—handing, among others, apicce\of paper, w hicli lor 
the reader's satisfaction I will transcribe:— ‘ 

“ Tobiaii^^Williams, for throwing a can of tea over his messmate, 
Peter Felt; also fighting in the hall at lc 2 .-timc, last night; also break¬ 
ing the can and creating a disturbance, 

“ Witness “ Po. T. Johns, regilator. 

Po. John bwAYAWAY, 

“ Mt. WiLi.Tvi. Jackson. 

“ JaS, PoBEIiTS, 

• “ Nov. 6 , 18—.*’ 

“ AVell, send tliem ir,” said the Captain, after reading the above 
charge; and old Johns proceeded to execute his ojrders. “ I declare ” 
ejaculated the Captain, “ this ale is much too strong for the m/.n 
Never an ale day passes over without some accident—a broken head, 
or a broken leg, (query, a timber one,) or some such mischance.” 
During this short soliloq^-jy the prisoner and witnesses in waiting 
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butsidc, were brought in, and ranged in order near the table. Poor 
old Toby’s nose was now—alas ! how fallen !—it was the colour of a 
white raspberry, and altogether he looked like a man resigned to the 
As the vulgar adage says, he cared not to show his nose, 
and lie therefore pillowed his late combatant, Peter Pelt, to plant him¬ 
self in front, and thus gave him an opportunity of creating, by his rue¬ 
ful countenance, an interfist in the mind of his judge. Peter seemed to 
have suffered materially, if one might-be guided by the extensive 
qiirflitity of white plaster upon his face, lor from just above his left eye¬ 
brow to his right temple, was a band near two inches in breailth, and a 
narrower strip extepded from half-way down his nd!«, to where it inter¬ 
sected the broader bund. ^ 

Now, Johns,*’ said the Captain, “ will you tell me what you know 
of Liiis business ?4Tt appears a very serious matter,” 

Last night, ai*tca, your honour,” said the old man, “ just after grace 
was said, I heard a disturbance and went to see what it was about, and 
there 1 saw this here man, Toby, as they calls him,” pointing by mis¬ 
take at Peter Fell, when sealing his error he added, “ no, not him—that 
one behind, and this iftan here, was afigliting. Toby had the can in 
his hantl, and was whacking the otiicr over his liead, white all the people 
in the hail was standing up and kiugriing and shouting,—‘ Cio it, Toiiy’ 
—‘ Give it to him’—‘ That’s the time-of-day/ Tliis is the can, your 
honour, tliat I took from him,” exhibiting the identical weapon, with the 
bottom iialf out. 

Lpon my word, you are a dangerous character, Mr. 'Williams,” 
said the Captain. “ Where are you, 8ir ? Come forward and let mo 
see you.” A command Toby unwillingly obeyed. “ Well, and what 
did you do with them continued the Captain. 

“ .Sent them to the main-guard, yoiir honour, iind Peter Felt was 
obliged to be sent to the Doctor, to gel his head plastered.” 

“ Well, and did the Doctor report him much injured ?” inquired the 
Captain. 

Only a little of the bark knocked off/’ answered Johns ; “ the 
Doctor said his inc/jeefah was not jiurt.” 

“ His wluO. ?*’ asked the Captain, with surprise. 

Ills i/H'jrt^rlnaL''or inleJlccinal'ty orsiimat in that way, I don’t mind 
tlie words exactly,lepHed ihe siugle-mimled being. 

*•* Very well, that will do,” said tlie Captain, smiling. “ Now, Boat¬ 
swain John Swayaway,” said the Captain, after having-^vith some 
<hfliculty deciphered this name. “ Let me hear what you know ot 
tins affair,” 

“ Vour honou)^” said Swnyaway, coming forward with sundry awk¬ 
ward bows and scrajiea, “ I was boatswain of the main-guard last night, 
mill at twenty minutes past six p.5f. these ’ere men was placed in 
my charge; and I sent this man, I’eler Felt,’ to tlic infirmary to get h^ij^ 
\head sewed up, for it was bleeding.” 

Were the men drunk?” aske<l the Captain. 

V‘ Why, your honour/’ replied Swayaway, with hesitation, “ I can’t 
j.y as how they was drimk.’’ ^ 

Tiien were they sober, Sir ?” said the Cajdain, with some haste. 
Why, no, your honour, not’zactly sober,” retorted the boatswain,' 
giving his head a doubtful scratch. 
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“ Answer me this question, Sir/* said the Captain with vehemence.' 
“ Were they drunk, or were they sober ?’* 

“ Why, your honour/' said the boatswain, not able any longer to 
evade, ‘*if I must eay it, they was a little matter intosticated in liquor.” 

“ It is strange you men can’t answer a plain question without so 
much trouble/' exclaimed the Captain. Let me see—who is tlie next 

witfiess,-—William Jackson, mate. Well, Sii^ and what do you know 
about this fight?” 

“ I'm one of the mess, your honour/' replied Jackson, advancing 
nimbly. 

“ Well, and how/did'the row begin ?*’ ^ 

“ AVhy, Sir,—yi^lr honour,” said Jackson, ‘‘ we got talking of old 
times, your honour, and laughing about one thing and t’other, and by 
and by that man/' pointing at 'foby. comes to his pV-ice, and his face 
was rather smutty, your honour. So he thought as how we laughed at him, 
and then he called us all manner of names—he called me a ‘ Michiman^a^ 
warinint^ your honour, and he called Peter there, as got his head cut, an 
old Brummagem smasher^ your honour; an(\ abused all hands, willioiit 
one saying a word to him, but 'cause he was quite drunl;, your honour/’ 
** That's a lie,” grunted Toby. 

“ Silence, Sir/’ said the Captaih, in, a loud tone. 

“ And then/' continued Jackson, “ when Peter said sumat about his 
nose, he tuck hold of the can jist as the bluefruckman put it on the 
table, and hove it slap over him, and it all went down his ])oil; and 
*twas very hot, your honour. And then they fought over the table, 
and Toby beat his head all to a mummy, and all we could do wouldn't 
stop him, your honour, until the Regulator come and parted ’em. lie’s 
a very refectory man in the mess a^-ways, and tliat's all J knows 
about it, your honour.” So saying, he made a bow and retired. 

Well, Master Williams, or Toby, or whatever they call you/' said 
the Captain, addressing our crest-fallen friend, who liad again taken up 
a backward position, “ these are very fine doings—very fine doings, 
indeed, Sir! You might have killed the man, Sir, and then what would 
have been the consequence?” But Toby said not a word, nor moved a 
muscle. “ Are there any more Witnesses? Oh,—here's another, I 
see—James Roberts.” v 

“ Your honour,” answered our old friend the serjeant, coming for¬ 
ward, who, for Toby's sake, had got himself put down as a witness, 

** Well,'*^said the Captain, 1 am rejoiced that you saw the trans¬ 
action, Roberts, because I am sure you' will tell me the plain truth/' 
Accordingly Roberts recounted in a straight-forward manner the facts; 
how that the provocation had been entirely on the other side, and that 
until Peter Felt had pulled Jiis ('I'oby’s) nose, he (To6y) lyid conducted 
himself in an orderly jind peaceable manner, nor siiown the smallest dis- 
nosition to pugnacity, nor Used any other language beyond his ordinary 
^’Unting;—at once placing the affair in a very different */ig]it, aiul 
turning the tables upon tche hitherto triumphant party. 

“ And so, Sir/' said the Captain, addressing himself to Peter 
when he had heard Roberts patiently to an end—you pulled the 
nose, did you, Sir ?” 

I only went to brush the smut off, your honour,” replied belt, 

‘ * Query—(lid Jackson ever serve in the capacity ol’ Miilshipmnu’a Steward 
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'dismayed, whose natural skin was fast approaching in colour to the arti¬ 
ficial part. 

“ He almost unshipped it,” grunted Toby, in an under tone. 

^ “ You only went to brush the smut off, Sir? And pray. Sir, what 
right had you to, touch another man’s nose, even if it was to brush the 
smut off? And,’* continued the Captain, “ I think you richly desejved 
all you got. What! pufl a man’s nose, indeed! You were served per¬ 
fectly right—be off* about your business’; and niiiui, Williams, never 
'-gcf into the ball again with a smutty nose.” 

“ No, your honour, thankee,” answered 0 I 4 Toby, as he made bis 
best bow and spcipdiest exit, much delighted andv surprised with his 
iavourable dismissal, ^ 


INLAND CRUISK OF A NAVAL OFFICER.'*' 


BATH—CHELTENHAM, 


I KNOW not by whaf means, but it has grown into a most absurd 
fashion with us English, at all traveled, to abuse our climate. It is a 
sheer affectation, at once untrue^, as compared with the climate of other 
countries, and ungrateful and stupid in ourselves. We have had a 
delightiul summer, forgotten and abused in September, because it is 
succeeded by a rather stormy and wet autumn ! Icaiinot understand it. 

In October, to be sure, we had a few trees blown down, with occasional 
iicavy rain; showery rather than continued ; never much interfering 
with the ])ronienaders at the Montpellier Gardena, at Cheltenham. 

I Was in Paris in November, and from the top of the Eloile Triumphal 
Arch could trace the Seine overflowing the meadows in many }>Iact's 
from Meudon to St, Denis; the plains of Grenelle under water, and 
many of the houses in that suburb, beyond the Champs do Mars, ruined. 
In France it appeared that tlicy had had, according to themselves, 
nothing but rain for three months. I dare say the Euglisli in Paris 
were not aware of it, or cried out ,as they met each other—“ Ali! it’s 
w'orse at home but affectation is our gre.it forte, 1 vvisli all this set 
of countrymen and women were condemned to be well fried on the 
coast of Guinea, or Jamaica, or in the United States; to exchange 
their agreeably diversified, sunny, shady, and rainy days aj borne, and 
tranquil sleep at night, for ihu eternal glare rind heat of Asia^or America, 
the summer suffocation and flies of Florence, or the delicate assiduity of 


the mosquitos, as they scratch, kicK, and tumble at niglit, over lialf the 
globe. 

I had been pelted in the Paragon, at Clifton, some days by these 
stormy showers before I thought oi' making a siiovt trip over to Bath. 
Poor old Bath, wliich for these last twenty years *iobody hears 
thing of* ever since old Mr. King’s (M.C.) time, when with august 


^ipthority he invariably held up lus anti<j«ated vatch to the baud, at the 
Vur of midnight, anjJ cut short juvenile festivity, spite of sweet implor¬ 
ing faces. At that day Ballj was still called a fashionable watering- 
; there was a season when country squires took their youngest girls 
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there to bring tliem out at the Upper Rooms, under the auspices of King 
King, while Francis Jno. Guinet presided over the Lower Rooms, 
devoted more especially to whist-playing and concerts; but dancing was 
the order of the day, up and down. MiJsom-street was redolent of 
beaux, with a fair sprinkling of eccentric comets-comical. One navai 
Captain delighted in a pea-green coat, another danced the newly-coine- 
in (piadrille on Thursdays, with a peculiar actirity and elegance all his 
own, to the great amusement of half the room. It was the matched 
cachoucha^ “ en avarU deux'^ vis-4-vis a venerable dame of sixty-fn/e, , 

Mrs. W-, who never missed showing off with double the activity of 

sixteen. ^ '* 

Even so recentlyras twenty years ago we had much more character 
left us to laugh at or admire than can now be found, sejirch as we may. 
They were still alive and merry—frisking beneath thoeburthen of four¬ 
score.” We may grow wiser, more sedate, but we Ofre growing dread¬ 
fully dull at the same time. Bath was then full of people of consequence 
—many of our nobility were constantly among the loungers in the 
Pump-Room, or Milsom-street, or the Crescent; or «iyoying the 
crowded balls, Mondays and Thursdays. Lord Hood was still among 
U3, at the advanced age of ninety. 1 think 1 see his venerable stately 
figure as he walked quietly home tu hia.house in Queen-square. While 
Admiral Linois delighted in hearing and encouraging our pretty girls, 
who gathered round him, to play the very douce with “ !a langiie 
Franpaise.” 

Parties and cards at the dowagers*, and squeezes of “at homos,” 
enlivened the nights; and Sydney Gardens occasionally boasted the 
presence of all the beauty and fashion of the town. Tlien came the 
variety of musical festivals at the Abbey, and the lionizi/uf particular. 
There was the astonishing Miss W.—the most, beautitully painteil 
maiden lady, of a certain age (not to be guessed), in the wliole world ! 
There was the still more moving Mr. W., who sent half, the more deli¬ 
cate better-halves of the creation into fits, at the sublime pathos of 
his improvisoed poetry about a “ cock and a bull,’* set to music, and 
accompanied at the more impassioned parts by very clever Irumjioling 
from the mouth ! This delectable genius rarely got up from tlic piano 
under three hours; while the fair creatures hung brcatlilcss on the 
sounds, and some of them were obliged to be conveyed away out of the 
room in hysterica ! As to us wags, prone to lauglung, wc were ready 
to split ouo sides at the odd faces this trumpeting Apollo made, as he 
shook his well-powdered head, shutting Ids eyes close, by way of not 
witnessing the havoc this most tedious of soul-stirring sounds created. 
Such was Bath—such its follies—such its amusements. 

I put myself on the top of one of the morning conches running to 
it, and found it changed—changed—O ! how changed. It is absolutely 
^ead. I hastily v^alked up that once crowded Milsom-street, through ’ 
lib Circus, to the once gay Crescent, down again through Gay-sirect^ 
(no longer gay), to tl\e Pump-Room, the Abbey Yard, North and j 
South Parade. ■ ’ ' 

I was as melancholy as a “jibed cat,” though the day was beaulifui,* 
but there was nobody to be seen—even Hhe Pump-Room was silent ', ' 
no sounds of the harp and fiddle, no loungers, no flirting, no nothing." 
Very few idle sedan chairs to h# seen, and, ^bove ail (as most melan- 
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•cboly !)♦ not a gentlemanly or lady-like invalid anywhere viaible, I 
think I did see one, now I recollect, wheeling himself about in a singu¬ 
larly-contrived wheeled-rfjair. on the North Parade. But where are all 
Uie beaux and belles ? Where the gay-liveried footmen ? Where the 
Bustling of the doctors to-and-fro—the crowded pastry-cooks, and 
libraries? My heart ached again as I walked to the handsome stone 
bridge they are building*over the Avon, at the North Parade. • 

“ And so,” said I to myself, “ this then is the work of twenty 
■ .years !” Here is a pretty bridge, but where are the people—particularly 
the pretty ones !—to walk over it ? I would not be satisfied that I was 
indeed twenty years older—that all the light of heart and beauteous 
were mothers—nay, some of ’em grandmothers! <md frolicsome and 
foolish boys were now sobered and thinking individuals, whose sons 
have taken theirolace—but not in Bath ; nor their daughters. This is a 
weak, mc)rl)id way” of facing the change that comes over the spirit of our 
dream :—so T cut round the Abbey, to look for a little life in the market¬ 
place, wliich J think fallen olF too ; but it was not market-day, perhaps. 
I could not hut admire thg beautiful new church the town has built in 
the Bath-street, and, pevliaps, the opening the Abbey cloisters into tiiat 
street is an(»tli<T great iin})rovcment; but I was rooted to these snug¬ 
geries. it is of no use talking,to ^ur affections—to our customs—of 
improvements. It is no improvement—it is too often tearing from us 
what is most beloved. A few elderly people tottering slowly about I 
looked at, thinking I could recollect some face tlirough its care and 
wrinkles—not so, all seemed totally changed—another generation knew 
nothing of mine. Now what, setting feeling aside, is the truth of 
all this i 1 am not sure that Bath is not more populous than it was 
twenty years ago (query ?) It certainly was more in vogue as awater- 
ing-plaCe ; but they say now it has become more a place of constant 
residence, having no particular season, A master of the ceremonies 
still lingers in it; if his occupation is not gone, so much the better; 
b**t it is most certain that, even coming from the tolerable stir of Bristol, 
Balli has the air of a deserted town, so few gentry arc seen in the streets ; 
so little is there doing; so dull and listless does everything look ! The 
very shops appear poor and spiritless, with their doors sliut, and nobody 
in them. In all this there can be no mistake—it is not, 1 am sorry to 
say, the mere jaundice ol’comparison that “ sicklies o’er’’ our age. The 
soul may be said to have fled from the body. A town devoted to gentry. 


without fun and folly of all possible sorts, ia a sad affair, in this way 
our quiet nineteenth century tommon sense will give tlie death-blow to 
all our watering-places, one after another. Why have they destroyed 
(by building on) Sydney Gardens, one might ask, by seeing the number 
of houses empt>^ in the town ? An inhabitant will answer—nobody 
irequented them of late (so sensible !) ; and, besides, we have made a new 

'^park out of the meadows (where we used* to go and drink milk an^ 

whey), tefthe west of the Lower Crescent. This nevv jiark is too bai l; 

did I sec anybody there either. I had seenpnough of seeing nobody, 
|id waited impatiently at the White Hart for one of the return coaches 
I Clifton. The betfhty of the country, as soon as I was fairly out of 
&wn, soon drove off the sorttjf weight that oppressed me in the lifeless 
alffiets of this once emporium of the west of England. 

Young Brunei’s carriage was drawn up at one of the inns on the 
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road, waiting for him. He is superintending the line of railroad which ’ 
is cutting up the fields in good earnest along the level of the river to 
Bristol. In some spots viaducts were being buHt; in others the slopes 
of banks cutting through. Railroads, take them all in all, after a few(, 
years have reinstated the verdure where the cuttings take place, may 
not much liurt the beauty of our country, but certainly will not do it 
any'good, or lend a single feature except a few^arches where they occur 
to improve the landscape. One can well imagine how men rave at 
having their parks and their privacies intruded on by these ruthless *' 
cuttings and spoiiings of all rural associations. 

At Clifton ope hears a good deal of the beauties ^of Weston-super- 
Mare, on the Chanifel, as a nice watering-place, and steam-boats are 
constantly taking company in the summer to the romantic Ilfracombe, 
cooped up in its secluded sea-coast hills, opposite Swansea, 

The ferry at the lower part of the liot-wells takes you across to the 
green enticing meadows, two miles off, to eat strawberries at the litlle 
village of Shalton. But where can one well go amiss in England, if 
we would search for rural beauty i It is everywhere. There are twenty 
sites at Clifton itself, setting aside its gramV views over the downs 
towards the Severn, and the other over the town of Bristol and valley 
to the south—there are twenty sp6ts, /jach in itself a paradise in this 
way, I begrudge excessively the inroads on the wood of the rocks 
opposite, now made ugly with board houses, scaffolding, and slides, and 
tram-ways of the bridge-builders, who are advancing witli their pigmy 
wall against the face of the rock—nibbling at these huge masses to 
square them, and set them up exactly in mortar. The beginning docs 
not bear looking at—however noble and useful the result may turn out. 
What mites wc arc ! 

I forgot to say that Bristol has a fixcility she had not some fe# years 
back for lier commerce. I allude to small tug steam-boats, which now 
lake the merchant-men up and down the river—but it'is all in vain, if 
there arc so few vessels to tow. I am told .Clifton is full of genteel 
retired rich merchants—-that vast treasures are locked up—fast bind fast 
find—if so wliat is there to be wished ? I know not, unless it were 
that they lend some of their money'to their sons or clerks, to carry on 
a wholesome activity in a particularly populously-f/icZ/y/etZ spot! 

There is hardly any medium to be preserved in a’once thriving sea¬ 
port. It must go on increasing or go off to nothing, in this as with tlic 
filling of any place of amusement. The public arc like a flock of sheep 
—only get a crowd, more crowds come, ''fhey follow, still follow—so 
ship follows ship, 1 am certain that the emptiness of the basins one 
year is the cause of the continued emptiness'. 

As I drove out of the town for the last time on llie C*heUenham coach, 
'ifrom the White Lion, I prayed fervently, as I do now, that the Bristuv 
\iana may brush up—rouse * themselves out of this apatlietical, drowsy ' 
n^tine, so little in harmony with what'might be expected of^he third 
commercial city in the Bi^itish empire—so little in accordance with the j 
wants and wishes of a rather turbulent working class of its inhabitants' * 
The most ordinary engagements of life are evef the sweetest—eve.; 
while we breathe, fresh springing within* us, until a very old age robsu* 
of our faculties—such as walking and riding—looking at the grfe'eh 
fields and trees, listening to chirping of birds, and hum of insects in the 
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, stin (from beneath some friendly shade)—-all this in a happy vacuity of 
mind—thinking of nothing—a pure animal enjoyment that the Turks 
and other eastern nations sit down to smoke themselves into, while 
their eyes are perhaps totally unconscious of outward objects—or very 
listlessly : it comes to the same thing, happiness ! I fancy we insist too 
much on the hoiv to arrive at this enviable stale ; for while it pervades 
all nature like electricit}^ it is equally delicate and elastic, and wilhnot 
be palpably forced. Thence the effort to please or be pleased is sadly 
. ahprtive, no matter with what appliances. Gold, vast possessions, great 
power, even unbounded admiration, we see often dreadfully fatiguing to 
the envied object. To princes it grows wearisome—and, descending, 
have we not seerf how dismal a favourite actors (Liston) may grow 
under too intense a notice, as the most laughter-stuping soul we have 
among us ? Mjr, Rice, the American actor, though coining money by 
jumping Jem Crow, yet is in a fair way of jumping himself into the blue 
devils, and dying suddenly of wealth and applause! 

No! forcing ourselves the least bit will never do. It is dreadful to 
sit down too often to all the luxuries and “delicacies of the season’’— 
human nature cannot bgar*it. Thence the listless half torpor of the very 
rich ! To them their exquisite wines are of no account—their opera- 
box is empty—concerts arc a bore—•and their carriage is given to the 
children and their nursery-maids, for its enjoyment—I say nothing of 
its use, which has become a matter of necessity. Thence it is, I think, 
that it gives me great concern when I sec our four-in-hand men giving 
themselves so much trouble and anxiety, threading their way down 
Regent-street and out at Piccadilly. These fantastic bachelors begin, I 
think, to find it out, as wc perceive there are so few private four-in-hands 
left “ about town.” Even a cab (or booby-hutch) is much more trouble¬ 
some than pleasant or useful, and, but for the name of tlie thing, our 
young fellows would cut short this inward vexation and anxiety ! All 
this is apropos of the ordinary enjoyments of an Englishman—one of 
which is getting up on a well-horsed coach without tiic smallest concern 
(having paid his fare), with the full swing and liberty of looking 
about him over hill and dale; and, as everything is so much in antici¬ 
pation, the pleasure is increased when the journey of a fine day is only 
to take up five or six liours of it—leaving out ail the damp part of the 
iifi'air, the night and rain. This desirable distance was before me in the 
forty-two miles back to* Cheltenham. Through Ainesbury we went 
very cheerfully and comfortably. ^ 

1 found myself sitting next to a very poor young woman, who had 
got her head full of very different matter from the enjoyment of the ride 
or the scenery. How the brain blots out or creates positive things— 
things that are and are not positive! This poor thing, it would seem 

f i'jtim her story, which she soon fell to telling all of iis in front, had left 
ler cottage and Iier husband in a distant caunly*to go alone to Bristol 
to make kerself sure of the rumoured infidelity ofther husband. Sl^ 
seemed, though very miserably clothed or filled for such a journey, and 

f 'lthouta shilling in the world, to have cousid&rable satisfaction in hav- 
g now, she said, proved his villainy ! 1 could not help reflecting on 

e odd sources of comfort and satisfaction, and on the serious folly 
^SWwcting in this world, worthy, one would think, of a lunatic asylum' 
Here was an instance; a hard-working creature—very good, I dare* 
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say, but very coarse, without one atom of what the world calls sense, 
sensibility, or imagination, who leaves her daily occupations and her 
daily bread to go quixottising on such an errand, without taking into 
account the increased irritation on her return to the convicted husband, 

. whose ire will be chafed exactly in proportion ! Our coachman was aii 
odd fish, a queer cross between a Maworm and a Jehu ; he laid the law 
of tiie case down very peremptorily—settling it, that nothing less than 
hanging would do; to which slje agreed the more readily as he promised 
so to arrange it with the coachee who was to take his place as to give her^- 
an extra lift on homewards; he, besides, gave her a shilling when we 
arrived, which made amends for a great deal of serious nonsense he talked. 
We also joined in aiding this silly thing to regain her home, and finding 
out, no doubt, tha|^he had much better have never left it. 

There is an air of bustle and pleasure-business ahput Cheltenham 
very enlivening after the dead stillness of either Bath or Clifton. It is 
the fashion for everybody to be more out, more seen, at all times of tiie 
day, so that the High-street and the Montpellier Avenue are always 
alive with w'ell-dressed people from morning till night, independent of a 
good proportion of gay equipages and equestrians. 

The chief impulse to all this is the fashion of the promenades at the 
Montpellier Spa and the King’s Well Walk, both crowded during the 
summer, every morning and evening, all walking up and down very 
sociably, listening to the bands, or looking at eacli other, a source of 
great pleasure and satisfaction ! The great secret why lliis fatigues 1(‘S8 
than most other congregations is, its being in the open air, under the 
shade of trees, with the health and good spirits induce<l by the walk to 
and from it, from the various parts of town. The getting up of a 
morning early, at seven or eight o’clock, is in itself a novelty to at 
least half the company, while the quiet, early hours of the evening 
parties or public amusements, sends them to bed almost invariably 
before midnight—^just as it should be. 

There arc various ways of residing in Cheltenham for that most 
acceptable part of the visitors, “ single gentlemen,’* whetlier of the Army 
or the Navy—albeit that both professions are voted by all prudent 
dowagers as of the “detrimental” older. Young squires of promising 
estates, in prospect, as they support with filial solicitude their dear 
father as he totters into the Rotunda for his gjass of water, are seen to 
great advantage by sensitive girls, and their kind and considerate 
mammas, s 

But for the lodgings of the beaux elec/t tliere is the “ Plough,” a 
capital family-house for very long purses. For my part I do not like 
the coifee-room; it is not comfortable; and the gas of an evening was 
most offensive. At such hotels there should be a second sort of draw¬ 
ling-room for men who are staying in the house, Tlie constant bnmdy-r 
\and-waler drinkings, luhchecns. See., in any coffee-room, with the hurry- ' 
sVurry in and out,&i:., make it impossible to live in such a ihoneughfare, 
Tlien there are the boarding-houses: at the head of fifty or so, stand ! 
the Imperial, the Albion, and the Priory, the last being the mor» 
domestic and social; the two first are little less than hotels, in whic*; 
people rarely speak to each other, or geti acquainted, thougii they do^ 
indeed often dine together at one long table. It depends on the chajhfcr 
of accidents as to who^8jis.jiext you. Mrs. JoseplPs house is a very 
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good one, but the family parts are distinct residences—the men all being 
kept together, which I myself do not quite like for any length of time 
nevertheless, notwithstanding the inconvenience of certain elderly 
spinster and widow ladies at other houses who may by accident and the 
tienevolence of their natures grow too engrossing on the subdivided time 
and attentions of any one man, who may delight in being very inde¬ 
pendent and good for nothing. ^ 

The third plan is only for heirs apparent: one of those nice houses 
failing Imperial-square, where he has the whole world backwards and 
forwards before his door, under his drawing-room French windows, 
thrown open of a morning, and just agreeably, shaded with shrubs and 
flowers. This is Very enviable for a short time at fhe rate of twelve or 
fourteen guineas a-week; but then he must have a regular establish¬ 
ment, and enter on the business of living seriously —give an occasional 
dinner, and more frequent evening parties. I do not recollect any 
bachilor of this stamp in Cheltenham: there was one, but not even his 
grey hairs could save him long; some dear creature snapped him up, 
and carried him (horrid!) away for the honeymoon to some secluded 
spot, to have him all lAjrself. The attempt at acting Timon is, how¬ 
ever, only to be dreaded in this fashion—it is the excess of gratitude 
that makes it dangerous. • 

With an eye to my own asjtirations I should say there is no more 
jdeasaiit vicinity than Cheltenham. From the flourisiiing state of the 
place—from tlic buildings slill extending and the improvements making 
—]jroperly cannot be considered, either, extravagantly high; it is rather 
moderate—except, perhaps, m some of the choicest situations, or some 
of tiie most elegant villas, where, of course, there is always a fictitious 
value attached. It has grown to an immense extent, so that half the 
town must come to the Spa from the distance of from half to a whole 
mile oft'; while on the other side of the town the rival Pittville Spa 
assembly-rooms and gardens are a mile and a half from the centre of 
operations—that is, the High-street libraries, morning auctions, the 
c/ 7 / 6 , and Montpellier Avenue promenade. 

This same Pittville and its beautiful grounds deserve to be more fre¬ 
quented, more patronized ; but w* are a capricious set of mortals. The 
magic word in England, vogue, fashion, has a positive and tyrannic 
power, exercised.nowherc else on tlie face of the globe. Thence Pitt- 
viile, as yet, displays itk commodiousness, and its rural beauties, com¬ 
bined, to a cold and rather scattered admiration ; for, of course, all the 
Cheltenham world agree saying it is delightful, thougn they do not 
go to it often; besides, it must be allowed, there is the good excuse of 
its being rather a long walk for the ladies. 

1 was glad tn see one of the flower-shows held here, giving it all the 
attraction of a fairy-land ! These floral ff-tes are increasing all ovc)^ 
England, and deserve the active support^ of every being with the leart 
pretension to good taste. Here, too, during summer, there 
public breakfasts given. I went to one, which was very gay and 
agreeable. The good things were laid oflt up stairs, and very well 
arranged ; after which, as is usual, the company kept it up with great 
spirit in the grand saloon, of the Rotunda, where the music of the 

ncing-band is heard to great advantage. 

This is quite as fine a thing as the Co utsal at Baden, wMle i^| pfo- 
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inenades have twenty times the attraction. Unfortunately, there have 
sprung up in the town what may be called the south-west and north¬ 
east interests, togging away in opposition each side of High-§trert. 
The Pittvillonians, on the norlh-east, builc} away fine squares, places, 
and terraces, running the town out as close as they can brick-and-t 
mortarize it to the Spa and gardens; while the older-established Lands- 
down Old Well Walk and Montpellier quarter look with a sort of 
offerldcd pride and anger at the attempt to draw'off any of the butterfly- 
votaries from their haunts thus separated two miles asunder. The very 
daily or weekly papers of the place are split into these rival factions; 
nor can the tradesmen be wholly neutral—all is a matter of party ; so 
that Cheltenham is no longer one town, one place; High-street cuts it 
in two. These two Sides or limbs, while small, and depending on and 
attached to the main body, were all loving enough; but now, alas ! they 
have grown so enormous as to break off—or rather, I1)elievc, strictly 
speaking, to tear the two sides of mother High-street asunder in their 
selfish squabbles; as, I believe, the mother sides with her offspring 
according to the side of the way she is of—from the entrance by one 
suburb at the turnpike-gate on the London r4^ad to the double exit by 
the other at the Gloucester and Tewkesbury gat?s, a distance of two 
miles by computation. This is a very complex question—a delicate 
subject; dangerous to enter on from its intricacy, and the great 
merits of both sides of the way. Montpellier yet rejoices in her 
master of the ceremonies, and the morning flutteriiiga of assiduously 
well-dressed beaux and belles, who take their twenty turns up and 
down between the Montpellier and the Old Well Walk—that is, nine¬ 
teen at the former, and one at the latter—for here, too, there is a 
rivalry particular, divided only by the road. In vain those magnificent 
trees of the Old Well Walk invite to the rural, and the sentimental, and 

the impervious shades, and the revered steeple of St. Mary’s “ points to 
lieaven” in the far blue opening of this superb avenue.; in vain the 
lesser band, who have no gay cavalry uniforms or morning official 
sash, make the air and grove undulate with their emulous harmonies : 
no, it will not do, there is not sentiment cnougli. The great flock arc 
jostling each other in the long room or the Itotunda of the garish 
Montpellier, or basking in its sunny walk, where all is flutter and the 
flirtation of giddy youth ; while the more staid and elderly line the 
benches on cither side, and a very few pore over politics in the reading- 
room at Davis’s convenient library, under the same roof. If in this 
crowd one ^ould by possibility pay attention to single individuals, it 
lias the oddest effect imaginable to observe the water-drinkers taking 
their exact number of strides between so many glasses pf water—to 
watch the earnestness of their faith in its efficacy! BqJ this is not the 
\ only laughable idea attached to it, if it is to be efficacious. Cheltenham, 
Vs may be supposed, swarms with doctors, who quietly keep up the 
i^MSsary quantum of chalybealic zeal, properly and sensibly mixed with 
a dose of the disinterested and friendly. We have grown out of 
the age of grave faces, and-gold-headed canes under nose and chin, and 
head-shakings. Thepw/se is seldom felt in the obvious or vulgar way ! 
a bland smile, the weather, the waters, the walks, a little chicken broth, 
a jelly, a canter on horseback, are thrown in. Avaunt, nauseous drugs^^ 
gentle patient wants stirring up, perhaps a \valtz or a gallop is 
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advised on the next Thursday night, to be taken with the most hand- 
. some or best galloper—or no matter who, only wrap yourself up care¬ 
fully ! jnind the night air! 

Then it is, the doctor is such a dear man!” I will maintain that 
this modern and more sensible w^ay of laisser alter prescriptions is the 
safest imaginable*; and particularly while the world is divided between 
the old killing and the npvv homoeopathic letting-die system. Medical 
men are just n#w puzzled in the extreme! In London a man may live 
many years unknown (God be thanked!) to either system ; but at a 
watering-place, let him, if he dare, trust to his legs, to a little starvation, 
to the pure air of early risings and early goings to bed—having once 
knocked at a dootor’s door, if but for the tithe part of a hair, he 
becomes a sort of ambulant property vested by prescriptive right in the 
said M.D., who always speaks of him as his, his own, his beloved pro¬ 
perty ! To cut the connexion, whetlier by degrees or suddenly, must 
be coJisidcred as a kind of fraud ! With what face can any melancholy 
invalid answer his medical “ How d'ye do?” in the Montpellier Avenue, 
with Very well, I thank ye Very well!—what business has he to 
get well ? • 

But from things bodify let us come to the mind. To keep the mind 
in lieullh, and thence the soul, is, again, the business of certain other 
respected individuals among U8;*and here I pay a willing tribute to the 
perpetual curate of St. Mary's. I had been prejudiced against him as 
tlic greatest /#^n-killer in all Gloucestershire—an enemy to the races, a 
hater of dancing, and a puller down, if possible, of all sorts of iimusc- 
inenls, of not only the higlier, but the lower orders—most orthodox, 
with a violent leaning to the evangelical. I will not assume that this 
current opinion of the place is well founded f it is to be presumed it is ; 
and if it is sOj it is most particularly misplaced and unwise, ill a popu¬ 
lous town which lives by these very acts, for which it was built, by 
which it prospers. It can serve to no possible effect but to its own 
defeat, and therefore I the more gratefully will dwell on the excellences 
of this prominent minister. 

In the pulpit he is ins}>ired! His sermons arc not only good and 
impressive, but contain a force, aidsd by the charm of a fine voice and 
varied modulation in their delivery, that fixes a breathless attention. I 
am convinced that ^lis earnest eloquence and close matter-of-fact man¬ 
ner, one day, in a charity sermon, doubled the charitable intentions of 
the congregation! I am sure it did mine. This earneslnef^ it is, this 
eloquence of passion, with a handsome person, and graceful carriage in 
the pulpit, that makes hinr¥<ihc most popular preacher, if not the most 
]>opular niKD, in Cheltenham, where, however, he otherwise docs great 
good by his aclivC|j)atronage of the infant schools—some of wliich, if not 
' a]l,j 3 we their useful existence to his exertions. To feel and understand this 
sbrl of imperceptible good, a man mustcruisp abtAitiu tlie by-streets and 
lanes, whuje tliese humble schools swarm wiili the little chatterers. v 
Much, at tliis tender age, they do not learn ; but it keeps them out of 
•in's way, and out of their poor mothers' wdy, for a few busy hours. 
:h school-yard is fitted as a sort of gymnasium, with swings, bars, 
fets, knotted ropes, &c. I am sure I was as highly interested looking 
fc-^^cse little things, let out by hundreds to return home, each taking 
their little UKldling ways, or linked hand in Ijand jn earnest talk, as vv^s 
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Sir Francis Head at the grave gatherings and gruntings of his German, 
pigs. 

Here it has the additional zest of coming home to our immediate 
business and bosoms, and I was proportionably grateful to its promoter. 
What a pity* thought I, that so estimable an individual should conceive 
that the liarmless amusements of this world, so essential to sweeten often 
the too bitter cup of life, are incompatible wi^h a true piety and stead¬ 
fast religion ! Surely they are not. It is in vain to 8^(5r that, because 
great gatherings of the lower orders engender some mischief mixecL^up 
with their pastimes, that, therefore, they had better be suppressed in 
totoi —as if the buoyancy of youth and youth's folly were to be sup¬ 
pressed! It will have vent and break out somewhere. It is for the 
leaders of society to direct it, and promote it to the beat end. This, as 
1 have elsewhere hinted, is what is so very much wanted in England— 
the encouragement of the amusements of the lower orders! 

Would any stranger believe that, in all the populous town of Chel¬ 
tenham—a place expressly meant to be the focus of mirth, gaiety, and 
amusement, there is not a single spot set apart for the youth of the 
poorer orders, who are exactly the predominant party and life of the place 
—of all places. For the comparative few there are ball-rooms, prome¬ 
nades, gardens, bands, clubs, fire-works, balloons, floral f^tes, dejeuners, 
&c,, but no field, no common, no rotunda, no nothing for the poor. To 
them, except what they can see on ti])toe from the road, and over 
barriers, or fences, or listening outside enclosures, all is excluded— 
completely tabooed. Could they afford the price of tickets, &c., still it 
could not well be, nor should it: but the question is, why have they 
not some places set apart for their own merry meetings; rooms to 
dance in; gardens to cirinlEtea in; fields in common to play at athletic 
games in / The rich and influential in the town must do it for them. 
It is out of the question that it can originate with themselves, but who 
can doubt^its being gratefully taken advantage of, if they had places of 
the sort to go to of a Sunday evening, and now and then on otlier 
evenings; a prospective good sense directs and provides such things, 
wliich are quite as essential to the well-being of hirge bodies of |)eoplc 
as the work they get to do,—nay^ as the very bread they cal! Jt is 
hateful to sec a wliole population with no recreation— 4io fixed mirth 
generated and kept alive by numbers; thence it is that our youth grow 
up so brutally mischievous; the boys malicious, sullen, silent; the 
girls any k.ow—what do their mothers care / Thence the mischief so 
much complained of by the rich, in their- fences, their fruit, their fields 
all about the town ; but tlie fault is obvioifely theirs. Why are tliey 
so stupidly apathetical about one of the first wants of the gfeice? To 
begin: Jet the fields now for sale on the London road,' above the Priory, 
be bought by the town, and made ])ublic ; with a good substaRiial 
building well floored—plain, but comfortable; and let some of the 
^ddlers of the place have a small sum to attend there at intervals (or i 
the people at large, instead of half starving on a scanty patronage: this/ 
or twenty ways of coming to the same end, would be twice blessed, yb 
givers and receivers, i | 

In the whole range of wants for which meetings and requisitions ok 
• called of the upper orders, nothing is so .essentiar as that somethings 
tlifs kind should be seUlIL wonder is, why it has not 
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. been done—how the permanent people of the town can bear to have 
so barbarous a line drawn between themselves and the poorer part of the 
community! This gross neglect of a very vital principle is not, I am 
sorry to say, peculiar to Cheltenham ; but it is very conspicuous there, 
^here people go to be gay and see happy faces. Not a ball but the 
road is crowded* witli those who would fain dance ; at the fire-works at 
the Old Well Walk five or six thousand of the youth covered*the 
adjacent fields. If a balloon goes up all the town arc out about the 
roads. It is for the proprietors on these occasions to cause these extra 
shows for our pleasures, to be paid for by the rich, for an inner circle, 
but to let in all who like, gratis, to an outer one^ and make them kindly 
a part of ourselves": the good feeling alone engendered by such a con¬ 
trivance, would repay us ten-fold—apart from the civilization created, 
and positive good. To all this there are many, too many, genteel 
people who would shrug up their shoulders as they read, and say, 
What nonsense ! the poor of the town don*t want it, it would be 
laughed at, or end in riots and confusion. The best way is to let things 
alone, and everybody to amuse themselves in their own way.” For 
such reasonors I have<io answer, except to beg them to go about the 
world a little, see, compare, and reflect! 

For doing or not doing any pne fhing in this world (short of some 
2 )ositive or dreadful crime), there are almost as many good reasons 
against as for, besides all the confusion of clear logic; SO it IS not 
worth while arguing the case with those who hold it, that our poor 
people have just as much amusement as is necessary, or as they wish 
for. I would not contend against the sombre bad taste of the present 
Older of tilings, as a matter of tmte; but I look furth<;r into the good it 
most certainly would create, and which would j)ervade all classes, by 
making some eflbrt to get our youth out of the vicious beer-house 
swilling system, and make them more fond of out-ot-door games and 
pastimes ; to which may be easily added, as a refinemeiil, dancing and 
music j but it is certain that this cannot be without help,—nay, without 
the active exertions of their superiors. In every town m England there 
is a knot of some half-dozen individuals known to the whole town as 
the richest, the most fashionable, ift as the most meddling (for good or 
evil). These are the men I want to got hold of; ami CheUenhain's 
notables are the very men I should like to begin with, by hogging them 
to read what I have to say, and wliich, not to alarm their jirule, or 
wound the delicacy of their various organs of resistance to otiguial ideas 
(which might hurt a very jusft self-love), I will here humbly sum up in 
a few parting words addressed to them, where they do congregate, 
under the portico of the assembly-rooms in High-street, as they sit on 
tliosc domestic commodious green benches:— 

'Gentlemen,—^'rhere is not one of you but is^ surfeited with what is 
conimoiily called pleasure; your dancing days are over; and your 
worships* (two being magistrates) arc not the belt judges of musil), 

, beyond the drops of brandy” of your youngft days; but you are good 
and have the power of doing incalculable go^, beyond riding out 
^ a morning, readilig the papers at your club, taking your quiet walk 
fat eight or nine at the MoiApellier, and leading very exemplary lives, 
To the very great edification of your r^espective families, and the vite> 
indifference of all the rest of the county of f^ioucester. GentlenJji, 
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close to tlie separating^ hedge of the Old Well Walk gardeti there arc. 
certain meadows still existing, making part of gentle and delightful ■ 
Bays-lnll. These fields, which at the lower part, you know, skirt the 
Chelt (poor little despised Chelt!)—these fields, I say, they are already 
beginning to cut up into a semicircular road, by way of entrance to certain 
streets or villas projected on the banks of this rivulet.* To you does it 
bcUng to stop this gothic spoiling of the greatest beauty your town 
]}ossesses. 

But the owner, Mr. Tliompson (I think), says, that he must make 
this part of his property available, and even threatens to cut down that 
noble avenue of elms oF the Walk itself (to make money), because the 
land lies idle—the Well Walk gels few subscribers—and grass is not pro¬ 
fitable ; and because of a number of becauses. You it is who should 
and could stir the town to buy this land, and even the wlioleof Bays-hil!; 
the venerable old house on its summit, now a school, and once the resi¬ 
dence of George III., included. Induce the town to buy this, and 
throw it open entirely to the public, as a kind of breathing-lungs to the 
town itself. Buildings are not wanted; Cheltenham is already over¬ 
built ; but private speculation never stops, arrd will ever fix on the best 
spots to go on perpetuating brick and mortar, and throwing up walls 

particular. This is the best spot for the proper diversions of the mass 
of your population. If even two fields of it were secured, it would be a 
blessing to the place. You have no time to lose; wait but a year and 
you'll see a great row of houses. Health, air, exercise, and Bays-hill, 
adieu! 

You must next turn to the inconvenient side of the Bath road; there 
you may still secure a few acres, or, as I have remarked as preferable, 
the field leading to the wantonly-destroyed bridge over the Chelt ofl* the 
London road—now the dei)6t for manure and rubbish. Your own good 
sense, after these hints, will tell you the rest. The mere authorities of 
the town are your humble servants ;—let theirs be the body (if not 
corporate) in this affair, and yours the directing soul. As it is, they 
are a body, without the soul of a flea, and will never do anything 
beyond attending to their own small individual interests in selling fish, 
flesh, loaves, and haberdashery. i- 

But should all else fail, there is one of yourselves, rich as Croesus in 
the fairest possessions of all Piltvilie. I would not encroach on the 
most distant and delectable grounds and Spa; 'but surely, all the nearer 
gardens now shut up, with notices not to be walked in except subscribed 
for, lose their sweetness on the desert air. < Open them freely to every¬ 
body dressed decently,—nay, give them to the town for ever; and you 
raise yourself a better monument than anything in marble, were Thor- 
waldsen to work upon the whole Carara quarries for twenty years ; and 
• Campbell or Moore write your epitapli on it when finished, “ con 

But if you will not' givo them, perhaps you will sell them, at so 
njoderalc a rate as still to confer a benefit, and very muclu increase ^ 
the value of what will still remain to you and yours, by will devised. ' 
J know not whether it would not be a master-stroke of policy, even aso 
a gift, byway of effectually drawing the place,-heart and hand,-! 
your neglected elysium, « 

. When this is done, or triply done,—that is, len or twelve 
sc<6.ired in all three quartos cf 'tne town I have pointed out,—it will be» 
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fair beginning towards training the population to a better taste, more 
healthy, more innocent. The very fact once known, will cause a general 
gratitude, and sliould, by way of commemoration, be celebrated on the 
syot, by a festival, to which all—high and low—should be invited. 
They should dance in sets, the bands divided (as in the Champs Elysdes, 
or at village ffites in France), with a few tents pitched, a little w^ak 
beer, and cider and cakes (none allowed to be sold, nor stronger liquors), 
and the people might be safely trusted to their own amusement. All 
thi^ would beat a comparatively most insigniheant cost to the town at 
large, every householder subscribing (the gentry jdouble or treble). The 
evening might end,in fire-works- There might be a joyous mixture of 
jugglers, puppet-shows, roundabouts, swings; in short, there would be 
room and scope enough (no fear of glee enough) for everything, and 
to suit all sorts* of fancies. There is no doubt the people would be 
highly amused and tliankful; besides, a great many clever, amusing 
vagabonds wlio now wander about, scarcely honest, scarcely alive, 
would be encouraged to have better shows, Pun^ics, Jim Ci’ovvs, swings, 
and roundabouts. It would soon grow periodical and permanent. The 
very gentry who vote ^oing to the Rotunda balls a bore on Thursday 
nights would here enjoy something new—the sight of enjoyment—the 
})urest pleasure I know of; and you, Cientlemen, might be proud of thus 
diffusing for tlie general good your sadly bottled-up energies and bene- 
ficencies. 

Talking to these authorities so long, I liave left out twenty interesting 
things connected with the society of the magnates. 1 meant to have 
glanced at the well-nianagcd public balls, the excellent band, and the 
good tea! (which it seems Almack’s cannot boast of, and whicli is, we 
ail know, not beneath the dignity of history—of a watering place :) — 
but I must cut my yarn short, with tlie hope that I may one of tliese 
days return, and find some of my thoughts acted on. 


PKTER PIVOTS LETTERS FROM NEW BRUNSWICK TO HIS FRIENDS 

AT THE DEPOT. 

No. IV. 

Before conducting you further into the interior, a brief general 
description of the country m»y not prove unacceptable to you. 

You are, of course, aware that New Brunswick Originally formed a 
part of Nova Scotia, and tliat it was first settled by the French early in 
the seventeenth coulury, under the general name of Acadia. 

Uormany years subsequent to its final conquest by Groat Britain, this 
section of the colony was almost entirely neglecfeti and forgotten : the 
milder cHijiate, and growing prosperity of the more favoured American 
^provinces, then belonging to the crown of England, continuing to 
*q^sorb the swarms of enterprising or discontented adventurers, annually 
itarown olf from the parent hive; while the rigorous climate, and forbhl- 
^!ing aspect, of this iron-bound coast, held out but little encouragement 
*TO?^oionization, when contrasted with the inviting prospects, vv^icli> 

« fired tlie emigrant to the coinparativery*Vwm and sunny shores of .^e 
lantic. 
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The consummation of American independence first brought these* 
provinces into notice. During the revolutionary contest, many families 
from New England,—preferring peace and protection in a counti-y still 
under the undisputed authority of the king, to the horrors of civil w£\r 
at home,—removed, under the title of Refhgees, to both sections of 
Nova Scotia; and at the peace which followed, some thousands of 
loyalists, who had remained faithful to the ?a8t, followed the royal 
standard to St. John and Halifax, and were settled upon the best lands 
in the province, by the government to which they had so steadfafiftly 
adhered. 

These early settlers had to contend with many hardships, in establish¬ 
ing themselves in thfiir forest-Iiomes, where, previous to their arrival, the 
voice of man was never heard, save when the lone hunter from the thin 
and wandering tribe of Indians scattered over the country, might pass 
the spot in pursuit of the moose or caraboo : the rude log-hut scarcely 
sheltered them from the intense cold of a long and rigorous winter, and 
they had not unfrequenfly famine added to their other miseries. They 
have, however, triumphed over every difficulty, and now form a valuable 
nucleus on which to raise the structure of society in these new coun¬ 
tries, May their descendants not only inherit the virtues of their fathers, 
but justify, by a long course of pro^eri*y and happiness, the value of the 
principles upon whicli they hold the title-deeds of their estates. 

In 1785 New Brunswick was divided from Nova Scotia, and erected 
into a separate government: its boundaries you will see defined on any 
modern map of North America, and I need, therefore, only say that it 
contains within them an area, exclusive of the “ disputed territory”— 
an ominous phrase—of, in round numbers, twenty-six thousand square 
miles. Of ungranled lands there are at least ten million acres fit for 
cultivation ; and tliat fine district, our right to which is contested by the 
Americans, is said to contain seven millions of acres of the finest land 
in this part of North America, 

The surface of the country, although nowhere mountainous, is of a 
broken and undulating character; the sea-board, generally, is rocky, 
arid, and unpromising; but the interior is covered with forests of luxu¬ 
riant growth, giving fair promise of a strong productive soil, which, 
when cleared, will yield a bountiful return for tlie labour spent upon it. 
Few countries are better watered : it containtS numerous lakes, and is 
intersected by many fine rivers, and subordinate streams, and there is 
not perhajA a spot within the limits of the province, more than ten miles 
distant from the running water, Tlie facilities thus atlbvded to settle¬ 
ment are obvious, while, with short “ portages,” from the head of one 
stream to another, the country may be traversed in canoes, in all 
directions. " 

The soil is good, and will produce almost every kind of grain. 
Along the rivers, valuable intervals abound, jieriodically enriched by 
the overflowing of the waters, and yielding heavy crops; fine^ islands of. 
a rich alluvial soil, are s<>en to rise in varied succession, in all the lakes^ 
and rivers. These are the gardens of the land, and there is scarcely/^i 
vegetable production that may not be raised u^on them, with little 
labour and expense. The soil of the uplands must, of course, varyijj^ 

the several districts, but takqjv generally, it is a strong black moifl^ 
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which, without artificial aid, will give for some years after being cleared 
a fair return to the farmer. 

Looking only to the geographical position of the province, situated 
>ythin the 45th and 48 degrees of north latitude, a very erroneous idea 
or the climate might be formed, notwithstanding the general knowledge 
of the fact, that the winters of the New Continent are much more severe 
than in the same parallel of latitude upon the Old; and the stranger, 
however well-informed on this head, will* still have something to learn 
from experience on arriving in New Brunswick, where he will find the 
tlierniomcter ranging throughout the year from 95*^ above zero, to 30° 
and 35° below it; while in winter even this index* will not always give a 
correct estimate of tl»e coldness of the weather to his*feeling. For often, 
when the mercury is lowest, the absence of wind, a clear sky, and bright 
sun, will enable kim to walk, or drive, without suffering any inconvc’ 
nicnce from the cold ; while, at other times, when the tliermometer is 
comparatively high, a piercing north wester forbids all egress from 
the house, without imminent danger to the ears and nose of him who is 
rash enough to brave its bijing blasts. Yet, rigorous as is the Nortli 
American winter, it is lurt without its own attractions and enjoyments. 
The sleigliing isdeiighlful; the sportsman enjoys the invigorating chase 
of the large game in the boundless 101*651; and, botli in town and coun¬ 
try, it is the season of festivity and mirth, with all classes of the com* 
munity. Fur my own part, it is not the severity, but the duration, of 
winter, of which I shoulrl complain ; three or four months of it would 
be delightful, but eternal snow from November until May,—and I have 
seen a blazing fire, and May-pole on the frozen river at Fredericton on 
May-day,—is not to be borne with patience, by any native of a milder 
clime. 


The heal of summer is often as oppressive as tlie cold of winter is 
intense; and the snow has scarcely disappeared when myriads of black 
flies and mosquitoes issue from their Jiiding-piaces, and yield to no in¬ 
sects under heaven in the activity and virulence of their attacks upon 
the human race. Yet, with all these drawbacks, few countries eujuy a 
im)ve salubrious climate. Agues and lake fcv<'rs, those scourges of 
Upper (.'anadn and other parts of \he continent, arc hero unknown ; 
and in no region of the earth is a more healthy, liardy, and robust lace 
of people to be foufid. 

The population of New Brunswick may be estimated at 200,000: of 
these the greater proportion are descendants of refugees and* loyalists ; 

but from the stimulus lately gNen to emigration by the formation of the 
New Brunswick Land Company, it may be lioped that this class will 
soon be outnumbered by settlers from Great Britain and Ireland, Of 
French Acadians ■\here is still a small remnant in diiferent j)arts of the 
province. They are a jirimitive and siinj)le-miipled people, retaining 
the language of their fathers—if, indeed, their wretched pafois may be 
called FreJIch ; and they are content to live on the small exhausted 
Clearings which were left as their inheritance, ^without any attempt to 
their condition by bringing the^wild lands around them into cul¬ 
tivation. * 

yfrhe province is also burthebed with the maintenance of some hun- 
oretTs of the negroes who were bo \vaely brought away from the ’ 

% N* 
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southern states during the war, and afterwards so generously paid for 
by poor John Bull, at the termination of the contest. They are idle 
thriftless beings, quite incapable of attaining an independent station in 
a climate so uncongenial to their habits and constitutions; and tlfe 
government ought certainly to relieve the province from the tax whicli^, 
absurd measure has imposed upon it, by removing tliese wretched 
blacks to our West India plantations, wherS' they would not only be 
useful but much more comfortable and happy. Every year produces 
a reduction in the numbers of the unfortunate aborigines ; and the pro¬ 
vince probably does nqt now contain above a thousand. 

Agriculture, although of late years much improved, is still in a very 
backward state. Than the French Acadians lazier or more unskilful 
settlers never perhaps scraped a scanty subsistence from the soil; and 
the refugees who followed them, although undoubtedly a more enter¬ 
prising people, were still but slovenly farmers, clinging tenaciously to 
little scraps of interval along the margins of the rivers, and c onsidering 
the uplands as unworthy of notice. With an increasing population 
came, however, the increased demand for, food, and altcution basal 
length been turned with the most encouragihg result to those soils 
which had been so long neglected ; and it may be hoped that the New 
Brunswickers will not much longer allow themselves to be dependent 
on a foreign market for the necessary supplies of bread; for, without 
hoping to compete with Upper Canada in the production of wheat, they 
may certainly raise grain enough to feed themselves; and with their 
maritime position, extensive fisheries, vicinity to England, and salu¬ 
brious climate, they enjoy advantages which, taken altogether, are not 
perhaps to be found in any other part of British North America. 

There is an excellent breed of horses in the country ; and an olliccr 
may mount himself cas well for twenty-five or thirty pounds as he could 
for double the money in England. I have nowhere met with better 
hackneys than the New Brunswick cobs : they are strong, active, and 
enduring, and so sure-footed, that they will travel safely over covderoys 
and forest paths, where an English horse would run the risk of breaking 
Itis own legs and his rider’s neck at every step. A Iiorse’s keep is also 
very moderate—hay selling at from two to three pounds a-ton, with oats 
jiroportionably cheap. The bad roads, it must be owned, detract largely 
from the pleasure of horse exercise ; they are few m number, and, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, of an indifferent character ; and while this important 
branch ot administration is left exclusively to provincial management 
and means, there is no hope of any adeqUate improvement. 

There is perhaps no greater defect in the present organization of our 
North American colonies than the total want of connecting lines of 
communication between them. Tlie seaboard provinces arc, for all 
useful purposes, as much cut off from any intercourse with the Canadas 
as if they were sitpated in different hemispheres; and for seven months 
in the year they are at present incapable of affording eacU‘other any 
aid if the fate of both depended on it; it is with difliculty that even the/ 
weekly courier, with the mail-bag, can find his way—sometimes on fc-ut 
and sometimes in canoe—across the desolate vvifdernesa that still sepa- 
^ rates the lower from the upper provinces. This neglect would 
" reproach to any government- It opefates most injuriously both upon 
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settlement and trade, and, when viewed professionally, it does indeed 
■appear incredible that, with the experience of the past to guide, and the 
example of America to stimulate exertion, Great Britain should evince 
such apathy upon a point so seriously involving the efficiency of our 
>^rth American army. Instead of good and safe communications 
between the several divisions ol that force, enabling them to co-operate 
and act in unison, there ^ists not a path by winch a company could 
march from Fredericton to Quebec; and in the event of future war, we 
should probably be again obliged to have recourse to the desperate 
experiment of sending reinforcements, to Canada, company by company, 
upon snow-shoes, up the frozen rivers and across'the frozen lakes which 
intervene, but undei'a change of circumstances whiclr would now render 
the nioverneni one of extreme hazard ;—the Americans, who are fully 
alive to the importance of the subject, having while we have been asleep 
everywliere aj)proached our extended froiUier with excellent roads; and 
any such nioveincnt in detachment as was made by the lOith regiment 
during the last war could not therefore be again attempted, I mav be 
told, perhaps, that these northern forests liave already been traversed 
by an army, and I am nyl the man to deny that what General Arnold 
ert'ected with American nnlilia might, if necessary, be accomplished by 
British Hohliers; but the murcli of that officer from the Trennebee to 
Quebec is one of the most remarkable exploits of modern times ; and 
even Arnold, re,soIute and able us he was, failed in carrying more tlian 
one-third of his original numbers through that march of difficulty and 
privation. Besides, the chances are no longer equal; and it is too much 
to expect that the British troops, isolated in detachments from each 
other, couhl operate successfully against an enemy with every advantage 
both of numbers and position in his favour. Let those who are in¬ 
trusted with the guardianship of this splendid appanage of the British 
Crown delay no longer in ap])lying the proper remedy. A road from 
Fredericton to Quebec has already been commenced, and the present 
aspect of affairs in Canada should alone suggest the expediency of its 
spoeciy rompietion. 

I feel assured that the prosperity and happiness of these provinces are 
dependent on their connexion with Great Britain; and 1 am satisfied 
that tliis feeling is still entertained by three-fourths of their inhabitants ; 
hut if the clamour of a faction be mistaken for the voice of the people, 
and British principles and'British interests are to be sacrificed at the 
shrine of an antinational confederacy, it is hard to say how soon we may 
feel the want of communicatiojis whicli every motive of sound policy 
should have long since urged us to provide. 

Of equal importance with good roads as a defensive measure is the 
strength and elhci^cy of the militia; and it is painful to observe that 
in this respect also we are lamentably deficient in the energy which our 
neighbours have displayed, in upholding their system of national defence 
^in opposition to the popular cry which has so long been raisi^^. against 
it. Under a form of government the most democratical the State legis¬ 
latures have had the wisdom and the firmness fo resist the will of the 
sovereign mob upon a jnost unpopular point, because they felt it could 
not safely be conceded ; while the adjoining British provinces a party 
of rabid reformers in the Houses of Assembly have been permit 
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recldessly to abrogate laws under which a provincial militia might have 
been organized, capable, almost unaided, of defending a frontier which' 
everywhere presents positions in which 

An hundred men might hold the post 

With hardihood against a host.” 

But as matters now stand, ihe militia system is worse than useless. I 
am no advocate for worrying-labourers and mechanics with unnecessary 
drillings. The system of instruction for a force of this descrigtioa 
cannot well be too simple, or the movements and formations to be 
taught too few. To keep together in column, and to deploy without 
confusion, is all that should ever be required in close order ; but on the 
other hand the utmost encouragement should be given to gun and rifle 
practice. Competition for small prizes in shooting at^the target might 
be made a holiday amusement; and the hardy woodsman who can hit 
his mark, and rally in column when required, is just the sort of fellow 
to contend with the long rifle in the forest, and both to make and man 
the stockades or abbatis wliicli will best defend its passes ; but the parsi¬ 
monious policy of tlic day forbids all iniprov'ement in an art which, at the 
first blast of the tocsin, converts the peaceful peasant into a formidable 
foe. The men who come cheerfully to tlieir periodical musters are 
deemed unfit to be entrusted with the care of arms, and, with a short¬ 
sighted economy, a few thousand muskets are thus viewed as things of 
more value than the formation of a body of militia trained to use them 
with eflect, 1 <lo not overrate the efficiency of the force they are 
intended to counterbalance, I have small faith in the vaunted general 
excellence of the American rifleman ! The day has passed when the 
fierce backwoodsman went to plough with his rifle slung across his 
shoulder, and trusted mainly to it for the protection of his log-hut 
against the inroads of the hostile savage; but the militia of the States 
ail have arms, and, as they are habituated to their use—whether at target 
practice or at bear and buffalo shooting is of small importance,—their 
superior efficiency us an armed body cannot for a moment be doubted. 

In all other respects the Yankee militiaman—at any rate as an offen¬ 
sive opponent—is by no means formidable. Unaccustomed to be com¬ 
manded, and impatient of restraint, he submits reluctantly , to control 
and discipline; and, however resolutely he may fight in defence of his 
own farm-steading, his ardour speedily abates when carried beyond the 
frontier and I do him no wrong when I assert, that in passing that 
frontier he will meet with men who yicH to him in no quality, physical 
or moral, necessary for the protection of their native soil against insult 
or aggression. 

But I have already given you, I fear, a surfeit of these dry details ; 
and you will not perhaps be sorry to learn that I purpose to close the 
subject in my next \^ith a brief outline of the provincial government and 
administration; £ffter which you shall accompany me in a rjimble up thenf 
country, visiting in our progress the farm-house of the settler, the shanty 
of the woodsman, and the wigwam of the Indian. ■ . 
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THE KAFFITR WAR- 

CC«.LATKRAL OCCURRENCES WITH THE THIRU DIVISION OF THE INVADINO ARMT, VNHBR 

' MAJOR COX. 

1* AN OFFICER SBRVINO. 

After having everywhere dispersed the hostile tribes of the frontier 
cliiers, and thoroughly cleared the cemntry westward of the upper Keisi- 
Kamuja, including the extensive forests of the Anmtola mountains, from 
the numerous bands wf KaiTirs whicli infested them, the>3rd division, under 
Major Cox, in the early part of April encamped upon the beautiful 
plains of the Debc, watered by the stream of that name, a tributary of 
the Keisi'KanimJ, and not far from the spot famed for the contest 
between T’Slambie and Gaika in 1818, when the latter was defeated. 
From thence strong detachments were continually employed in watch¬ 
ing and harassing the discomfited enemy, keeping them in check, and 
[neventing them from assembling in force in their favourite retreat and 
stronghold, the kloofs of the Keisi-Kamraa; extending their operations 
to the deeply-wooded poorts of the Et^falo Mountains, and also acting 
in ooucerl with the 4th division* under the Field-Commandant Van. 
VVyk’^, j)Osted in the green valleys of the Chumie. This force was 
entirely composed ol the Dutch mounted burghers of Graaff-Reiuet and 
Somerset, and uilhough their courage and steadiness, on occasions 
requiring the display of these military virtues, ought not to be tried by 
too severe a lest, they nevertheless had a most imposing appearance; 
and with their long guns, vvhicli they well know' how to use, could in 
an 0 [»eu country ellbctually keep in check the attacks of a very superior 
body of these savages : they, moreover, served uncommonly well for 
tlie purposes of escort duty, whilst tlic more useful forces were disposable 
lor active oper:itions against the enemy. This ol* the Dutch boors 
generally. There were many instances during the late war where 
individuals of that race proved themselves to be possessed of as stout 
hearts as any of their brethren in iyms, whoso blood owned not the 
same source ; and it would be unfair were the names of Rademaycr, 
Ciryling, and Ncl, to |je passed over without the expression of that praise 
which tried courage, wherever found, must always elicit. That the 
Ivaflirs despised the boors is well known, and hated them svith«a hatred 
not to bo surpassed—the hatred^of hereditary foes. 

The 3rd division was composed of different materialsOne battalion 
of Hottentots (the 2nd) embodied at the comaicneernent of the irrup¬ 
tion,- and intruslef.^ to the command of Mr. Stockenstrom t» who 
obtained the temporary rank of Major for having raised a portion of 
this force; Captain Jervis, with his light company*of the 72nd High¬ 
landers ; Field-Commandant Groopc, a loyal and iaiihfid subject of the 

colony, with*150 Hottentots, of the Kat River Bcttlemcnt; a body of 
__ • _ 

* tVell known as having taken a conspicuous part in the suppress'*'" of the rebel¬ 
lious boors in 1815, * 

1 Mr. Stockenstrom is brother to th^ present ]Lieuter-»«^-^uvernor of the Kastern 
Province, and son of Landtost Stockenstrom, was treacherously murdered by 
the ICattirs during a conference with them In 1811, and who coinmauded tho left 
divisign gf the fgrges in the campaign of that year under Colguel Graham. • 

B 2 
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burghers of the Swellendam and Beaufort districts under the orders ©f 
Field-Commandant Linde, jun.; and a detachment of the Cape mounted* 
Rifles, under Lieutenant Granet, 98th Regiment, attached to the corps: 
a party of artillery, with two light three-pounders, accompanied the 
division ; the whole, including commissariat department, camp folloV- 
evi, &c., amounting to about ilOO men, and commanded by Major Cox, 
75th Regiment. Lieutenant Sutton, 73th, wa?> Adjutant to this division. 

Whilst the 3rd and 4th divisions were loft to awe and repress tlic 
frontier chiefs, Macomo, Tyale, (sons of Gaika,) Eno, Botimia, liis 
Excellency Sir Benjajniin D’Urban marched, with the 1st division under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Peddic, 72nd Highlanders, towards the Great Kei, 
to demand satisfactory answers in person from* Ilintza (paramount 
chief of all the Amakosas east and west of llie Kci), to comuiiinications 
made to him on the part of his Excellency by the Commandant, Van 
Wyk, in February and March. 

Hinlza, though never personally engaged in that succession of blood¬ 
shed and rapine which has ever been tlie result of our intercourse with 
the Amakosas, had been, however, strongly suspected of not only coun¬ 
tenancing but urging the daring inroads of'-tlie border chiefs, being 
rewarded by them witli a part of the booty thus obtained. This sus¬ 
picion has been fully justified his, subsequent dnj)licity, and the cir¬ 
cumstances wbicli have come to light since the commencement of the 
irruption. On tliis occasion he even went so far as to furnisli supplies 
of men, many of his captains being recognised amongst those who 
invaded the colony in December and January; and lor the greater 
security of the colonial plunder, he consented to receive it into liis own 
country, where he had also ]*repared a retreat for the frontier chiefs, in 
the event of their being defeated by the Brilisli troo])s. 'Fliere can be 
no doubt that Ilintza had been induced to act in this instance with 
less of his usual caution, and thus to expose himself to the chance of 
detection, by promises of assistance from some disaffected pcojde in tlie 
colony* : be trusted that tiie time had now arrived when lie should no 
longer be obliged to wear the mask of hypocrisy, and that he might be 
able to appear openly what he had ever been in secret, the inveterate 
enemy of tbe colonists. Had lie been sincere in his jirofessions of 
friendship, with his influence as father of the tribes, backed by a force 
far superior to that of any of the other chiel's, it would liave been an 
easy matter to have restrained the evil propensities of liis ‘‘eiiildren,” 
or to liave punished their turbulent and refractory proceedings. But 
his comluct was wise in a Machiavelian point of view: he profited by a 
policy, mincing and short-sighted, hitherto adopted by us, wliich only 
occasionally destroyed one of the heads of the hydra that infested our 
eastern possessions, but at the same time was the cause of an increasing 
number springing in its stead ; and liad not tlie hot iron been so sea¬ 
sonably applied^ the cefiony would have groaned under this monster 
for ever. 

Sir Benjamin D’Urban pursued the only system that could effeclually 


♦ Thw IS not a unfounded assertion,but has been oonoboratedbythe evidence 

of the frontier chiefs theni.ttivj.s^ ^)i(, admitted, in a cont'evence shortly previous to 
the peace m September, that thejr ii^d not only been promised support in the prose¬ 
cution of the war, but had yctualJy received supplies of ammunition from the colony. 
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strike at the root of the evil. On the 15th April he crossed the Kei; 
sent to Hintza requiring his immediate presence to confer with him con¬ 
cerning the war, “and to enforce a compliance with the terms previ¬ 
ously proposed,^' that in the niean time hostilities should be abstaifted 
fr0m. The chief not only disdained to send any answer to these 
several communications, but actually commenced hostilities by various 
acts of gross violence, • Offensive operations were in consequeitce 
immediately directed against him, and carried on with such vigour and 
success that tlie humbled chieftain was too glad to obtain a respite on 
any terms. Hintza was evidently not prepared for this energetic con¬ 
duct on the part of the Governor, and evinced tokens of a subdued 
spirit by a message* to his Excellency, that if he would draw off his 
troops iic would come into tlie camp and confer personally with him. 
Accordingly, on the :29tli April, Hintza entered the camp of the Ist divi¬ 
sion a suppliant for peace, and was treated with a kindness and considera¬ 
tion ill deserved by him, Tlie treaty was read to him : on the following 
day, the 30th, it was ratified, and the termination of hostilities announced 
to the troo|»s, l)y the discliargc of throe pieces of artillery ; Hintza of 
his own fioewill offoring.to Remain with liis son Kriii, his brother Baku, 
and others, as hostages idr the iulfilnTcnt of tlie several articles. 

On the lOth May following, by a«'proclamalion of his Excellency, 
tlie right bank of the Kei, under* a salute of twenty-one guns, in the 
presence of Hintza and the British troops, was declared to be the 
casleru boundary of the colony, from its source in the Stormbergen to 
the sea; and the frontier tribes of Macomo, Tyalie, Eno, Bothma, 
T’Slamhie, to have forfeited for ever, by their unprovoked aggres¬ 

sions, the lanils of tlioir inh^nitance, Hintza was, moreover, required, 
as sovereign lord of all the.Ainakosa tribes, to issue his orders to the 
refractory chiefs to lay down their arras; and the Coimnander-in-Chief, 
willing to stoj) the further effusion of blood, furnished the several 
ollicers commanding his divisions wiili instructions, authorizing them, 
in the event of any of the chiefs being disposed to submit, to offer such 
lenient terms as under the circumstances they could scarcely have 
merited. 


In the beginning of May two Kaffirs arrived at the camp of the 3rd 
division, suii.oii tiie JJebe, escorted !>)' a party from licad-quarters, 
Tlies(* were messengers who were to put themaeives in communication 
with the I’rontier chiefs, to Inform them from Hintza that he had made 
])cacc with the British, and desiring them to cease from farther hosti¬ 
lities. Tiiey accordingly on ihe.following morning took tlicir departure, 
and returned two days afterwards, slating that they had seen Maedmo 
and Tyalie, and had delivered the message; tiiat the chiefs had refused 
to surremier eitlier^heir persons or arms, but had expressed their wil- 
lingne.ss to agree to terms of peace. 

Sutu, the great queen of the late Gaika,.hearing what had ta^n 
•place, dispa^phed a Kaffir female to inform Major Cc#c tiiat she wished 
to “ open out her heart to him respecting her children,’* alluding to all 
the bribes subject to the family of Gaika. A tefft was in consequence 
pitched for the use of Iv^rself ami suite and, w'hen everything was ready 
for her reception, a waggon was.scnt to convey her to the camp. 

She was received with the respect and attention due to her 
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station, and coffee, beef, &c,, in great abundance, were placed at he/ 
disposal, which seemed not to be the least agreeable part of the busi-- 
nesa. Although the daugliter of an Amatembu chief, in whosp veins 
flowed the noblest blood of the Kaffirs, she is evidently of Hottentot 
descent, possessing some of the most prominent features that characterije 
that extraordinary race. Her conduct at the commencement of the 
** gathering’* was distinguished for its benevolence and humanity in the 
protection of the Kaffir traders. One instance deserves particularly to 
be recorded. At the missionary station of Burn’s Hill, looking into the 
richly-wooded glens of the Amatola (the principal source of the Keisi- 

Kamma), there dwelt-a trader of the name of J-. Sutu, whose 

kraal was situated at a siiort distance from the station, was in the 
habit of constantly attending it. An intimacy sprung up between the 
queen and the trader, and, notwithstandmg the inimense diflerence of 
their respective situations, she submitted without a"* struggle to the 
violence of the grande pmsion. The rising” took place, and poor 

J-would have been sacrificed to the fury of the barbarians, had 

not the queen interposed her own person, and stayed the u])lified 

weapon of tlie Amakosa. J-soon afte/ fqtmd means to reach the 

colony in safety. He happened to be in Major Cox’s camp at the time 
of Sutu*B visit, who, upon seeing,.her long-lost Adonis, ran up to him, 
embraced him with the most ardent afTeclion, walked round liim, patte{l 
his rosy cheeks (for J—— was a man of healthy aspect), and shed 
tears of love and joy. 

But to return to our narrative. Sutu, upon hearing the terms 
offered by the Governor, sent messengers to Macomo iuid I'yalic, 
earnestly requesting them to consent to a pailey. On the morning of 
the 13th May, a Kaffir, carrying a red /lag, which had betn previously 
given to secure the l)earer from molestation, canic to announce tliat 
the two chiefs were readv for the desired interview, and that if an 
officer and two men would go to them unarmed they would meet them 
with their followers in the same stale. The spot aj)poinlc<l for the. 
conference was the base of a high hill, abijut four miles to the north¬ 
ward of the camp, called by tlie natives “ Tiihendoda,” but belter known 
to the colonists by ibc name of T’Slambic’s Ko]>.** Tliis mountain 
is the most remaikable feature in the surrounding scenery. Its sides, 
densely clothed with almost impenetrable jimgle, ijse in sleep acclivity 
from the plain and abruptly terminate in a conical peak of naked rock. 

Lieut, ^jranct was de^patchfd with two men of the Cape Corps (one 
an interpreter) to the place ofrondezvoqs j hut on arriving he was in¬ 
formed by some Kaffirs that the chiefs were on the summit, and posi¬ 
tively refused to leave their place of security. Sensible that the o))por- 
tunity was not to be thrown away, and that by an of confidence iii 
their generosity he might the more readily induce them to accede to his 

proposals and accompany him to the camp, Mr. Granet proceeded 
through the bush,Aand on rcacliiiig an open space on the top suddenly j 
appeared in the presence of the two chiefs, surrounded by about three 
hundred of their followers, many armed with guns, but by far tlie 
greater part with their usual weapon, the assegaai. Being taken by 
surprise, they hastily endeavoured to Qonceal their arms by throwing 

"" into the bush, and, resuming their seats upon the ground, awaited 
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the approach of the officer in profound silence. He advanced, and, 
taking Macomo and Tyalie by the hand, saluted them, and seated him¬ 
self by .their side, they merely answering in the colonial manner, “ Goed 
morgen.” 

•Macomo is a man of about forty-three years of age, short, but beau¬ 
tifully proportioned, and of a very dark brown. His features, which are 
cast in the Asiatic moul^, are handsome; and there is a daring and 
determination in the piercing glance of his eye and compressed lip that 
command admiration. At this time his appearance was care-worn and 
dcje*cted, as if he had suffered much both in mind and body from the 
effects of the war. Ilis hair and beard, contrary, to the ocneral custom 
of the Kaffirs, had been allowed to grow, and vvere^ sliglitly sprinkled 
with grey. After listening attentively to the message, and remaining a 
fcv.' moments wrapped in lliought, he spoke, at first in a subdued voice, 
but, gradually warming with the relation of his wrongs and sufferings, 
he started to his feet, stretched out his arm from beneath the leopard- 
skin kaross that covered his shoulders, and burst forth in a tone of such 
impassioned eloquence, and with so much vehemence, that the foam 
gathered about his mouth, aid having finished he sank down amidst the 
murmurs of approbation that greeted him from his counsellors and 
warriors. , 

The soft harmony of the Kaffir language, and the w'armth of the 
delivery—both so well calculated for the display of oratory—are suffi¬ 
cient powerfully to engage the attention and afi’ect tlie feelings of those 
even to whom the subject is unintelligible. The euphony of the lan¬ 
guage is, however, occasionally disturbed by a clucking noise peculiar 
to the Hottentot longue, and plainly indicates the former intercourse of 
tlic Ainakosas with the Gonaquas, whose territories (the Zurveeld, now 
Albany) tliey liad at a remote period either purchased or overnin. 

It had been mentioned during the conference that liis Excellency 
intended, in the event of their continued obstinacy, to expel the Kaffirs 
from their country, and that it was probable that part of it would be 
allotted to the Fingoes, a tribe who had recently been emancipated 
from their tiiraldoni under Hintza. Macomo answered with billcrness ; 
asked why the Amanglczi (the Engjish), whom he respected, assisted 
the Amabulu (the boors), who were his only enemies, and whom he 
accused of having been the cause of all our differences; but added, 

The English are a brave people—they arc our conquerors, and wo 
must submit; but let thorn live in our father’s country themselves—the 
Aniafingoe shall never sit upon his hams.” 

Tyahe, who is a handsome Kaffir, tall and athletic, listened to all 
that passed, with that air of apathy and indifference tliat marks his cha¬ 
racter ; the fatiguq^ of the campaign seemed not to have afl'octed him ; 
indeed it is much to be doubted whether he ever took a very active 

part in the numerous skirmishes that occurred, hie courage not being 
• of the very “ highest order.” • 

The two chiefs, after a great deal of conversation on various topics, 
and inquiries concerning people with whom thc*y liad been acquainted, 
dismissed Mr- GraneJ, who distributed sonic brandy and tobacco 
amongst them (they making hijn promise to bring more); requesting 
him to send their mother-in-law, Sutu, to them, and that on his return 
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they would accotnpauy him to the camp; Tyalie calling out in English, 

I shall come, I shall come words that he had learned at the mis¬ 
sionary station of the Cliumie, near which his kraal was situated 

Lieut. Granet, after remaining some time at the camp, returned 
to the place of meeting, leaving Sutu to follow more slowly; but oa 
his arrival a scene presented itself calculated to awaken his suspicions 
thift all was not right. The cluefs had nQW, with their followers, 
assembled at the base of the.Tabendoda, and at the edge of the bush, 
w*liilst a largo semicircle of warriors enclosed them, each man lying on 
the ground by his assegaais, and pretending not to notice the approach 
df'the officer and his attendants. He determined, however, not to 
betray any symptom that he feared treachery, and accordingly rode 
through the warriors, cautioning his men, on the slightest movement of 
tlife Kaffirs, to dash through them, and make the best of their way 
across the open country to the camp. He then told the chiefs that 
SutU wks coming, and that he was wailing to escort them to Major Cox. 
Macomo' sharply demanded why they did not dismount; and rushing 
up to tlis interpreter’s horse said, " You are armed and opening the 
holster, pulled out a pistol, which the man; unknown to any one, had 
secreted. 

This moment was a trying one.: the movement \va.s too sudden to 
have been anticipated, and nothing remained but to deal with lliem by 
fair words. The officer then pointed out to Mneomo that he was the 
first who had broken the agreement by appearing armed ; showed how 
completely they were in the chiefs’ power; and appealed to them whe¬ 
ther it were likelv that he would have trusted himself with them had he 
entertained any treacherous intention towards tliem. Mr. Granet then 
dismounted, and sent the horses without llie semicircle. Macomo, 
Kafing returned the pistol, said, “ 1 know why you vvisli me to go to 
the camp—you want to make me a prisoner like Hintza ; it is no use 
denying'it.’’ Seeing that the officer was preparing to refute the charge, 
** See, here are Hintza’s messengers,” j>ointingto two Kaffirs who were 
near him ; and adding, “ If Major Cox wants to speak he must come 
to me.” 

It appeared that about this time; a general massacre of the Fingoes 
(who had joined the English on their crossing the Kej) had taken 
place ; and his Excellency, having previously declared them to be free 
British subjects, had given Hintza to understand that he would resent 
any violejjce offered to these people equally as to any other British 
subjects. Hintza was at this time, of hjs own accord, a hostage for 
the fulfilment of the treaty, and expressed his dissatisfaction at not being 
allowed to as he pleased with his dogs,” But upon tlie Governor 
placing him under stricter surveillance, and telling him that if he did 
not send to his people instantly stop the massacre, he would hang 
two of his suite for eve^y j^ingoc that was murdered, it iiad the desired 
effect; but al- the same time, sent to the froq^tier chiefs, 

warning thtm to be'^are of themselvea^ for that he was a 'prisonerr 
'Unfortunately, this nefrs had reached Macomo and Tyalie since Mr. 
Grai^t's first interview in the morning; and although old Sutu, who 
had now itrrivod, used every argument Jio induce them, they resolutely 
refused to go to the camp. Macomo,-indeed, once or twice seemed 
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willing to give way, but was strongly dissuaded by his brother and 
“ keemraden and the old queen having retired into the bush, they ■ 
engaged, in an under tone, in an animated and earnest conversation. 
When the interpreter, who had been listening attentively, addressed his 
•officer—“ Sir we must go, they are talking about us/’ Mr. Granet im¬ 
mediately reminded the chiefs of the brandy and tobacco he had pro¬ 
mised them. Tlie tcmjjtalion was too strong, and, leaving the sqjbject 
under discussion, they followed him to the horses, preventing their 
people from approaching, fearing that their share would not be so great 
it others were allowed to beg. ]3ut even then suspicion—a feeling 
strongly implanted in the Kaffir character—\\a3 alive, and they would 
not touch the liquor until it hud been previously tasted by the officer, 
they watching him narrowly, and looking into hfs mouth to see that 
it had been fairly swallowed. Macoino then drank largely, and beck¬ 
oned to several of his principal men whom he wished to treat, taking 
care, however, to take a sip as he handed the dram to them. 

The spirit now began to take cflect, and Mr, Granet, judging that 
tliis was the most proper time to take his departure, after warning his 
men to be ready, suddenly mounted, bidding the chiefs farewell, and 
promising to see tiicnf again in the evening. He returned to them at 
two dill'crcnt periods that afternoon, endeavouring to persuade them to 
agree to tiio mild terms olVcredt but without avail; taking care, however, 
not to pul himself any move in their power. All that he could prevail 
upon them to do, was to meet Major Cox about a mile from T’Slambic’s 
Kop, upon the plain, who, aware of the importance of the opportunity, 
agiecd to the interview, Tyalie, Macouio, Clew, and several others 
came, attended by about twenty of their followers, unarmed, having 
nothing but the slender walking-stick, similar to the one they lie up with 
the assegaai, to prevent the stem from warping. Hundreds of Kaffirs 
were preparing to rush into the plain, but, upon Macomo waving his 
litind, lliev returned slovvly into the hush. Tlie chiefs expressed great 
delight ai seeing their old friend. Major Cox, whom they had known for 
years, but no arguments he could adduce were of sufficient force to pre¬ 
vail upon them to accept the indulgence oflered by Sir A. D’Urban. 
Major Cox, after having delivered the commands of his Excellency, 
told tiiem, “ that their flocks andlierds should no longer graze ujjon the 
green Ihlls of their fathers, that the land of their birtli was soon to 
become a land of strangers, and the clear waters of the ('humie and 
Amatola should hencetorth flow on undisturbed by them, into the 
ocean.”* Bitter was the expression of many countenances at tins intel¬ 
ligence ; but savage indeed must that breast be, that could turn from a 
country, which Nature has exhausted herself in endowing, witlioul feel¬ 
ing a keen at the separation. The mountains cov^ered with forests 
of magnificent timber, the fertile valleys watered by innumerablef 
streams, and, to crown all, a climate surjiassgd in loveliness by none 
in the world, have contributed to render Kaftrarpi superior in natural 
advantages to any other of our colonial possessions. 

.* Major Cox and his small party returned to tiie camp, regrettihg that 

—--j-— --- 

* Words actually made use by a Kaffir in the hearing of the writer, when 
alluding to their expulsion from the ncwly-acipured territory. 
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unforeseen events should have thus interfered with an interview, that 
promised, at its commencement, to put an end to a harassing war, that 
had now lasted for upwards of four months, and which continued until 
treaties of peace were ratified with all the frontier tribes, at Fort \Vill- 
shire, on the 17lh September, 1835. 

The ill success of this interview can only be attributed to circumstances 
Bolelx arising out of the conduct and character of Ilintza. This chief 
united in his own person all the worst traits of the Kaffir, Although 
the head of the Amakosa tribes, he had never, in our former differences 
with our savage neighbours, been made responsible for the acts of the 
petty princes. He therefore hoped, by not openly declaring himself, still 
as heretofore to remain unmolested ; yet, by secretly supporting and 
encouraging the frontier chiefs in their aggressions, to secure a share of 
the plunder. But the vigorous measures of Sir B. D’Urban taught him 
what ho had to expect. With deceit in his heart, lie sUed for peace, 
ratified treaties he never intended to fulfil, freely offering liimself as a 
hostage, and trusting to his own ingenuity for an escape when his flocks 
and herds should have gained sufficient time to have reached the fast¬ 
nesses of the Bashee. But this was not to he was caught in his 
own snare, and met the fate that he so richly dcscived. 

The manner of his deatli was unfortunate, inasmuch as it gave a cer¬ 
tain party (with what purpose cannot bejmagined) the opportunity, by 
a tissue of the most unblushing falsehoods, to attack the fair fame of a 
man, who was however far beyond the reacli of their puny and dastardly 
efforts. Their shafts, like the arrows of T^ocksley from the proof 
armour of De Bracy, fell blunted to the ground. A compilation of 
waste paper, under the title of “ Alexanders East-India and Colonial 
Magazine/’ modestly professing to be ‘‘ corulurted by a society of geji- 
tlemen from India,” made its appearance, containing an article, lieaderl, 
“ Colonel Smith and the Kaffir Hintza.” It requires no comment. 
Tlio gross scurrility and low blackguardism of the fabrication carry with 
it its own condemnation. It excited but a smile in those who knew 
Colonel Smith, and served to introduce those who did not, to the real 
character of tliat gallant and meritorious officer. 

The death of Ilintza has been productive of much good : it has 
paved the way for the establishment of friendly relations willi the Kaffir 
tribes on a more permanent fooling than could have existed had lie 
been alive. It is scarcely necessary to add, in proof of the assertion, 
tlio truism, that a nation is more likely to be happy, both in its domestic 
affairs and foreign relations, under a good government, than under a bad 
one. Our attention in Southern Africa ought now to be turned, not so 
much to the reformatiou of the passing generation of Aborigines, (for 
that would be labour thrown away,) as to the instruction and improve- 
*ment of the rising one. The sapling, tended witli care, may be made to 
grow straiglit, but the iig^,d tree, old in its deformitv, alters not. 

C. G. 
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SUOaESTIONS FOR THK DIMINUTION OF MORTALITY AND THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF DIET AMONGST THE TROOPS IN THE 
' ' WEST INDIES. 

. In our Number for May we look occasion, wliile announcing the 
adoption of the new system of reliefs advocated in our pages, to intro¬ 
duce some analogous observations (p. 123, &c,) on the perversfi and 
injurious mode of provisioning the troops in the West Indies, In con¬ 
firmation and extension of those views vve are now furnished with a 
practical commentary in the shape of a correspondence on the part of a 
dicitinguished general officer with the authorities, respecting the condi¬ 
tion and diet of Uie force employed in those colonics. The purpose of 
the present inquiry is explained in the following circular, addressed to 
otficeis whose experience has enabled them to form opinions on the 
subject; amori^gst these none is more eminently q\ialificd or more zeal¬ 
ously disposed to afford the requisite information than the experienced 
and scientific soldier whose replies and suggestions we have the j)lea 5 ure 
to subjoin. 

• CIRCULAR. 

* Horse-Guards, 25th February, 1837. 

Sir, —The Secretary-at-War having intimated to the General Com- 
niancling-in-Clnef that the Lordg'Cotnmissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury 
have evinced the most earnest desire to co-operate in the endeavour which 
he has made to diminish the mortality among the troops in Jamaica and 
the West Indies, so far as that calamity can be mitigated by an improve- 
nuMit in their diet; and that, having already authorized a considerable 
change in the rations from salted to iresh meat, their Lordships are desir¬ 
ous of being further intoruied upon this matter before any moie extensive 
change be adapted. I am directed by Lord Hill to call your attention to 
the. lollowing jjoints, in the hope that from your experience in the Service 
of those colonics you will be enabled to furnish useful information on this 
important subject. 

It has been proved by an accurate examination of the returns that there 
is no military command whcie the ratio of mortality among troops is so 
liigh as m Jamaica. It is equal to l-7lh of the iorce annually. In the 
West Indies, generally, the mortality is between and J-13th of the 

force annually. Under these circumstances the Lords Commissioners of 
Ins Majesty’s Treasury have autfionzed the Commissariat Ofiicers at 
Jamaica to issue fresh meat to the troops every day m the w'eek, and the 
other small article's of the rations also ; and the Commissariat Officer in 
the Windward and Leeward Islands lias also lieen authorized to extend the 
issues of fresh meat to five days in the week in lieu of two (e* at present), 
and to issue salted pork for,the two remaining days in the week, at the 
rate of 12 ounces per da||‘in lieu of 9 l-7th ounces, diminishing the quan¬ 
tity of rice from live to tour ounces daily in each issue of frcsli meat; in 
consequence of^which the weekly rations of provisions ni that command 
will be as follows :— 

ribs, of bread. 

5 lbs. of fresh meat, at one Ih. per day for*five clays. 

1 11). iioz. of sailed pork, at 12 oz. per day lor twef days. 

1 lb. 4 oz. rice, at 4 oz. each day when fresh meat is issued, five days. 

1 pint pease, half a pint with each issue of sitll pork, two days. 

9 oz. sugar. ^ 

5 oz. cocoa. ^ 

Having thus stated to you the case as now settled, the General Com- 
manding-iu-Cliief is desirous to receive any observations which may occur 
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to you upon this arrangement, and also whatever information and sug¬ 
gestions it may be in your power to offer, tending to the amelioration of 
the condition and improvement of the health of the soldier sent to serve iu 
those colonies. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Fitzkov Somerset. 

• * 

t r 1st March, 1837. 

My Loud,— I do myself the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship’s circular of the 25th ultimo, calling upon me, by desire of the 
General Commanding-in-Chief, for information upon certain points con¬ 
nected with the health of the troops at Jamaica, in particular, where the 
greatest mortality prevails, and also the other West India Islands, 

During the five years that I served in the West Indies, 1 had an oppor¬ 
tunity of visiting many of these islands, and even at that remote period I 
was strongly imprc.ssed with the improper position in whiejr the barracks 
were placed, either on the leeward side of the island, or on the tops of 
hills, and I shall briefly point out the reason why I have come to these 
conclusions, which I am warranted in bringing before your Lordship, tis 
facts that have come under my own knowledge ; and from my experience I 
cannot but attach more weight to the local situ^.lion of the troops than to 
their diet. t 

As the wind in tropical countries is nearly all the year mund from the 
same point m its progress over the greater or lesser extent of the decom¬ 
posed venetahle and animal substances, followed by the great evaporation 
arising from the heavy dews and powerful influence of the sun, the atmo¬ 
sphere becomes more or less charged with pestilential miasma, wliich the 
troops to windward totally escape ; and in proof of my conclusion being 
correct, and in support of my opinion why Jamaica should be more 
unhealthy than the other islands, it arises out oftlie accumulated quantity 
of miasma in passing over a greater extent in Jamaica, aggravated by 
very large savannas, or swamps, than in any of our other West India 
Islands. 

In further confirmation that it is the pestilential miasma which is so 
destructive to the health of the troops in the West Indies, every hurri¬ 
cane, from the severe one of 1780 down to that which lately ravaged the 
Leeward I.sjands, has pioved beneficial to the health of troops after it 
was over, from destioying tlie miasma; and for the six years that followed 
that of 1780, the most severe in the memory of man, the islands w'ere 
nearly as healthy as in Europe; and the eoth Regiment, then at St. 
Vincenfs, did not lose abovfe a man a-year from the effects of the climate, 
and living almost entirely on salt provisions. 

I have to state that in 1 797, when we were hury^mg between seventy and 
eighty men a-montb, of the 53rd Regiment, at Kingston—St. Vincent’s, 
the post fo windward, and in the Charaib country, did not losc a Uiail, tllC 
troops being as healthy as they could have' been at liome. The same 
applied to the (iOth Regiment, which I cornmaneftd at Jamaica in 1802 ; 
and it is to be remarked that what I state with regard to the former 
regiment was during war, when there were no fresh provisijns ever issued 
to the troops, 

I have often reflected lliat experiments should be made of fitting up a 
barrack in the West Iiidies with wire gauze windows, which would operate 
on the principle of the safety lamp of the late Sir Humphry Davy, by 
separating the miasma and rendering it innocuous, as in passing the Pon¬ 
tine Marshes individuals who take the precaution of using a gauze vail 
e.scape the malaria. The objections I have to elevated situations for 
barracks, such as Fort Charlotte, St. Vincetit*# Morne Fortune, St, Lucie, 
Brimstone Hill, St Christopher's, and others, is, that the soldier in climb¬ 
ing those hills gets extremely heated,"as he generally carries up what he has 
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purcha'ied in the town below, and on g:etting into barracks he is suddenly 
exposed to a thorough draft of wind, which causes a check of perspiration 
and produces either fever or dysentery. 

Let any one visit the situations of nearly all the barracks in the West 
Indies, with the exception of St. Anne s, Barbadoes, he will pronounce 
them excellent, military positions, in which the health of the troops has 
never been considered. 

So far from shrinking^at the idea that my opinions should be criticized, 

I am most desirous they should l>e thus publicly recorded, as they have 
me many deep and painful reflectio'ns, that, during a period of up¬ 
wards of thirty years since I quitted the West Indies, the same system 
has been pursued, the mortality appalling, and no steps taken to arrest it. 

I feel confident t^iat no person who has had iKe advantage of the expe¬ 
rience I have gained in these colonies, or who may be capable of tracing 
effects to their true cause, and thereby arriving at a just conclusion, can 
deny that thej>hysical laws of nature in tropical countries operate more 
to the destruction of human life from local situation tlian diet, although 
I am fully prepared to admit that diet and strict discipline have a strong 
tendency to counteract in some degree the baneful etlecls of climate, but 
can never change the course of nature. 

1 served at the capture of Trinidad in 1797, and commanded the 53rcl 
Regiment at the alUick of Porto Rico the following year, which lasted 
above a fortnight, with the severest duly, when the whole troops lay out 
without any covering but their blankets, lived entiiely on salt provisions, 
yet had no sickness, it being t<r windward. The siege of Morne Fortuni", 
St. Lucie, lasted six weeks, during which, also, the troops lay out in their 
blankets, having nothing but salt meat, yet had no sickness. 

In the Island of St. Vincent. I served-ilpDr two years in the woods,in the 
windward and Charalb country ; in both these instances the troops never 
once had fresh meat, and tlieir health was quite equal to what it would 
have been serving in Euroiie. 

The late Admiral Sir John Duckworth commanded the fleet at that 
time (.1802), whicli consisted of sixty sail of pennants, at Jamaica, thirty of 
these ships of the hue, and he informed me, that during nine months lie 
never had a death vacancy; adding—“ But tliey owe it all to me, because 
1 never allowed one of them to sleej) out of his ship.” 

At this time the <>9th Kegimcmt suffeied most at the posts of Port 
Merant, Poit Royal, and the Twelve Apostles, all to leeward; and it is 
well known that at the most unhealthy parts of the Coast of Africa, they 
are free of sickness while atloat, but a single niglit on shorti often subjects 
them to an attack of fever. It would thus appear from all these tacts, 
that pestilential miasma becomes neutralized in passing over a certain 
extent of sea-water. • 

So (lamp and deleterious is the atmosphere during the ruiny months, 
that in St. Lucie I iiave seen the bools i wore the eve«ing*b*ilbrc covered 
with blue mould by Ihe niarning. There is an extensive save.nna between 
Spanish Town and Kingston, near which the negroes are not exempt from 
fever; and I have known otlicers attacked with it an< 2 i* one day’s shoot¬ 
ing; and I ccjuld multiply many other cases, if it would not be considered 
Tyolix. • 

I may here stale a fact in support of the be^eiicial effects of discipline; 
and although of a personal nature, withoht wishing to arro^jate to myself 
any nftrit beyond the performance of my duty, {fnd having; in view the 
best interest of the soldier and his health, J am induced, under this con¬ 
sideration, to state the circumstance, in order to show that much depends 
on the Commandsfig officer of a corps in the West Indies. 

In 1802, when I tQok the couHpwid orlhe 69lh Regiment, at Kingston 
and Spanish Town, Jamaica, my predecessor in command bad been in the 
habit of allowing the soldiers’ balances to accumulate to the end of the 
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month; at that time they had three days allowed them, during which they 
never attended a parade, neither was there proper appropriation of any 
part of their pay to the purchase ofvcgctables, &c.: the consequence was 
as might be expected—the hospitals were filled, and 1 found 230 men 
under medical treatment. * 

By altering the whole system, and introducing nearly that which was 
established by his Grace the Duke of "Wellington into the regiments in 
Fran6c, tiie balances at the end of the month l^ecame trifling, and very 
little drunkenness. In (he caurso of a few months one hospital was shut 
up ; and when the regiment marched to embark for England, a distanoe 
of ten miles, 1 here was but one man unable to accompany it, and that was 
a case of accident. 

1 shall hii ther remark, that the war occupation of a IVest India island, 
and the quartering the troops in time of jieace—keo])ing in view their 
health—are totally at variance, and it can easily be proved by experiment 
of sending small detachments of troops to the windward paits of Jamaica, 
such as those of Mondego Bay, St. Anne’s, Owia, St. Vincent’s, Sou- 
frierc, Pigeon Island, St. Lucie, or any other similar situation of any 
of these islands, durini' the hurricane months, or unhealthy season : and 
the returns of the casualties of the troops in such situations will, I I'eel 
confident, satisfy Lord Hill and the Lords of t*he Treasury that, until a 
total change takes place in the situations of quarteVing the soldier in the 
West Indies, the country may be put to a heavy expense in altering 
the diet of thfe troops, but tiiat such*^ change will not reach the root of 
the evil. 

In confirmation of this I may adduce the fact of the mortality amongst 
the officers of many corps at Jamaica, more particularly the 50th Regl,, 
as well as those in the liOewavd ftlands, which proves that it is not change 
of diet alone f:hat is to be looked for to counteract the dreadlul morlalily. 

In eouclusion, what I have to propose is, that one of two courses should 
be adopted to counleiact the mortality ni these colonies; either of which 
will be attended with the best effects, and the one the least expensive to 
the country should be followed ; namely, to remove all the troops from tlie 
leeward side of the islands during the months of August, Sejitember, and 
October, and hut or encamp them to windward, or 1o embark them on 
board large shi ps with poit-liolcs, such as the old forty-fours, on tw'o decks, 
or East Indiam.en of not less tlian 800 tons, regularly moored broadside to 
wind. In Pork Royal harbour, Jamaica, this could easily be effected, as 
the bay is so extensive and well aired by the alternate laud and sea 
breezes; Ihe -duties could easily be cari’icd on from the ships by sending 
the men for duty and relieving them next day. 

1 must cijndess I aln most partial to the adoption of this plan in prefer¬ 
ence to the Cither, because it carries witli it this additional advantage, timt 
by one or two^ships being kepi at Kingston all the year round a regiment 
could be embarked at any time, whenever sickness showed itself, and be 
kept afloat until it was gone. The same system would equally apply to all 
the Leeward Islands with the same advantage. 

I have onl y to express my regret that what I have stated, although per¬ 
fect matter o f .fact, and what has fallen under ray own imm'cdiate observa¬ 
tion, is not presented to your Loidship in that methodized form I could 
wish; yet 1 trust the GentSral .Commanding-iti-Chief will be pleased to 
overlook thcise minor .considerations, as I am prepared to furnish any 
further inforniation his Lordship may require ; and should any suggestion 
I may have communicated become the means of relieving in any degree 
suffering humanity it) those colonies, to the consideration of which I have 
devoted the lA^hole energies of my mind, I shall feel it It subject for grati¬ 
fying reflection d uring the rest of my life* * 

I nave the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your lordship's obedient humble Servant, 
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We annex the following letters, connected with the foregoing docu¬ 
ments, which they forcibly illustrate :— 

April 4, 1837. 

My dear Loud, —In transmitting my official reply toyour Lordship's cir- 
•cular, respecting the health ofthe troops in the West Indies, I am induced 
to trouble you with a few lines t© say, if iny proposal of changes meets with 
any encouragement, or is favourably received by Lord Hill, I shajl do 
myself the honour of watting on you in April, when I shall be in town, to 
explain myself more fully; and so confident do I feci that my plan will do 
g©od in arresting the mortality, that, had my health permitted, it would 
have afforded me the greatest satisfaction to have gone to Jamaica to 
have it carried into effect, and even to have remained on board with any 
regiment in Port Royal harbour during the hurricanje months. 

I omitted to state that I cruised off St. Domingo for some weeks in 
IL M. ship Goliah, when Marshal Le Clerc, with 40,000 men, was trying 
to subdue it, dtiring which time ho buried nearly all his force from sick¬ 
ness, while we on board, at. a few leagues distance, had none. 

The ships of war at Port Royal, Martinique, were frequently very un¬ 
healthy, and were always sent to sea to recover their men, which invariably 
liad the desired effect. See. &c. 


23rd March, 1837. 

My dear Lord, —With reference Jo my letter of the 1st instant on the 
subject of the health of the tiwps in the West Indies, I have now the 
luinour to send yovir I.ordshi]> a copy of a letter from Dr. Traill, Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Kdinburgh, w’hose universal 
knowledge and profound skill on almost every subject, entitle his opinions 
to the first consideration ; and, as intimately connected with that most im- 
]iortaut (|nestion of healtli in the West Indies, I request your Lordship to 
communicate it to the General Coinmiuiding-iii-Cluer, And as the conver¬ 
sion of new into old rum, by Dr. TrailTs process, is so extremely simple, 
his Lordship will probably be disposed to avail himself of it; and, if he 
views it in tliatimportunt liglit, the rum issuird to the troops all over those 
islands could easily bo deprived of its pernicious qualities. 

1 trust your Lordship will pardon the liberty I take in referring you to 
Dr. Robert Jackson’s work, in thin quarto, second edition, published in 
J824, entitled “A View of the Formal ion, Discipline, and Economy of 
Armies.” He sowed in our Army at St. Domingo in 1 790 and subsequent 
years; and although I was unaeq’iaiuted with his opinions at tlie time I 
had ihc honour to write your Tjordship, I cannot help quoting a passage 
from it, as it coincides so raueli with my own. At p. 502, he says “ Euro¬ 
pean troops may be so sUitioncd in the islands of the West Indies, as to 
retain their health nearly as perfectly as tliey could be expected to retain 
it in their native country." • 

In page 517 he says, ** The situation of the greater number of forts, or 
barracks, whether erected by the English, French, or Danes, is not favour¬ 
able to health.” % 

In a note at^iage 504, it is stated “ that out of between fifty and sixty 
officers who were taken prisoners in 1790, and allowed to live on parole at* 
Pointe a Petre, Guadeloupe,—tlicy had plenty o4 money, provisions, meat, 
and drink,—in four months thirty-two i^nly remained alive; they had been 
prior to lhat time confined upwards of twelve montfis in the hulks in the 
harbour of Pointe a Petre on scanty allowanec,of food, often n6t exceeding 

Six ounces a-raan per diem; none of them died during that period.” 

Nothing can be etronger in support of the plan 1 had the honour to 
propose, of embarking the tr^iops either at Port Royal, Jamaica, or the 
other islands, on an occasion of sickness, or during the hurricane months 
of each season. 
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I think the above extract proves to demonstration, that the pestilential 
miasma had been destroyed or neutralized in its passage across the ocean, 
although the learned Doctor makes no allusion to the cause of the extra¬ 
ordinary change that had been occasioned by their being landed. 

I have many apologies to oifer to your Lordship lor intruding myself so 
largely on your time, &c. &c. 

10, Albyn Place. March 20, 1837- 

Mv DEAR Sir, —The following are my remarks on the two interesting 
subjects of our conversation this'evening:—1. The proposal to clorend the 
body against marsh miasms, by the interposition of gauze-net, wasj I 
think, first made by Rigaud dc ITslo, in ti\e Memoires de, rinatitut for 
1817. He there asserts, 'that the miasms causing intermittent fevers are 
denser than common air, and may bese])araied from it by this mechanical 
species of filtering. I have often suspected that his ideas were wholly 
hypothetical, and founded on the analogy otfered by the effect of wire- 
gauze in Davy's safety lamp ; but since that time Oroccht has taken up 
the same idea, in his curious woik, Dello Stuto flhicn dd Suolo Romano, 
and he avers that he has successluUy employed a fine gauze mosquito- 
net in counteracting the effect of malaria. The nets employed by both 
were of silk. I have also been informed by a friend, that in some Italian 
hospitals, where intermittents were frequently c'dught from open windows, 
tins has been obviated by substituting fine gauze for glass, and thus 
ventilating, while the miasm was excluded. It has been stated that 
similar defences have prevented tiie spreading of contagions diseases in 
hospitals, &c. 

It IS certainly a fair subject for experiment, in any of our unheallliy 
.stations, where it is necessary to have troops'. In that case I would sug¬ 
gest that toi>pcr-wire gauze, such as is used for safety lamps, should be 
tried in the windows ; and additional security migllt be SOUgllt fOf, hy the 
use of fine cotton gauze niusquilo curtains. In cases where hospital 
gangrene rages, the gauze curtains might save valuable lives, if not by 
excluding miasms, by lessening the chance of connnumcation by fhes 
and other insects, that transport the virus from an infected to a healthy 
wound. 

2. The poisonous effect of new rum has been fatally experienced by 
British armies m the West Indies, The late Dr. Wm. AVright assured me 
that much of the mortality among the British troops in St. Domingo was 
to be attributed to the infamous quality of tlie rum provided lor the stores, 
and other scandalous defects in the Commis.sariat. He this as it may, it 
has been well ascertained, since the paper of Dr. Hunter, that the dnj 
belly-ache, which is so fatal to our soldiers, is princijially, if not wholly, 
caused by lead in new rum. My own opinion is,^ that this disease is iden¬ 
tical with the painter’s colic, which 1 believe always to arise from the 
poison of leads’. 

Some years ago, while residing at Liverpool, I had new rum sent me 
from the West Indie.s, and 1 readily detected lead m it. Portions of the 
same distillation, put up in oak puncheons, after standing in them for 
sometime, shev’Ced not a trace of lead; whereas, what,was immediately 
Vreceived from the still, in a glass bottle, invariably contained lead. 

The manner in which kad finds i\s y^ay into the spirit is very obvibus. 
In a hot climate, during the winou|.fermentation of the canc juice, much 
acid cannot fail to be^noduced. The worm of the dill is generally of lead, 
—the acid, raised along withthe spirit, attacks the lead of the worm, and 
forms with it a soluble salf, which impregnates the product of distillation 
with the deleterious metal. This cause is so obvious, tjiat, as early as 1723, 
the State of Massachusetts, then a British colony, passed a local Act, 
prohibiting the use of leaden worms in distilfation— a wise measure, whicli 
ought long ago to hare been adopted by our legislature. 
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Tlie manner in which old rum becomes wholesome spirit is also vovy 
obvious, I found that, if kept in j^lass, it does not deposit its lead ; but if 
’kept in oak casks no lead is perceptible, by the most delicate tests, after a 
lew months. This is owini; to the effect of the tanning principle, derived 
from 'the oak staves, forminf^ a very msoluble precipitate with all the 
soluble salts of lead. The spirit, when put into the cask, extracts the 
funnin fioin the o;tk, and tins gradually precipitates the lead. Now, I have 
.successfully accelerated the ])rocess, and, by adding infusion of oak bark to 
new rum, have converlocla deleterious spint, in a fortnight, into one dtjual 
to the best old rum, while tin; colour of tjio liquor was improved. From 
some experiments which I made, it would appear that ten or twelve ounces 
ofVak hark, made into a decoction with hall a gallon or a gallon of water, 
sidliced to separate all lead from the most high^)’ impregnated puncheon 
(eiglily-four gallons) of new rum. All that is necessary to produce the 
efh’c t, is to pour it into the cask, to stir the mixture dnee a-day Ibr a week, 
to allow the insoluble matter to subside for a fortnight or three weeks, and 
tlum to lack ott’^the clear spirit. Tins plan I have communicated to several 
West India planters, and believe that it has been put into practice for 
several years. 

You ran (.a.sily try the experiment; add a little sugar of lead in solution 
to spint, and drop into a glass of it some iiifa.'>ion of oak baik, or of galls, 
and you will llnd a muddy^u-ecipitate funned. 

This subject IS one o4’ considerable importance to the Army and Navy. 
J'Apensive eonfracts arc made lor oUl rum for the ust* of tlie seamen and 
tile soldiei,?. It is well known IhiA sometimes old spint has not been 
furnished, and the men have sulfered; but the principU’s here stated 
jonder ''Ueh euntiacts unnecessary, ns a spirit eijually wtiulcsomc may be 
speedily obtained by a clump and simpK.'ni.iuipiilation, which is even more 
clleetual in precipitating the lead fnnn the spirit: and the test of nut-galis 
uiil enable any coninnssary to detect the presence of lead m any spirit, 
by an evpenuient of the sinqilest kind. The lest best maile of a 
tinctmoot galls, /.e. by digesting the galls in common spirit. This will 
lu'cp any tune, while the watery infusion is apt to become mouldy. Hy- 
ilrosiilpliurid of iiuiniouia is a still more delicate lest of lead, instantly 
bbiclceuing spirit wbieli contains the smallest (jnanfity of lead. 

Pardon the haste m which llii.s has been wnlten, and believe me very 
Luthfully youis, 

Thomas Stewart Traill. 


f<i5“ ^>- 11 ' matter has this month so overrun our space, ♦hat we are 
under the necessity of omitting our usual department of Memoirs from our 
])vesent Nurnbor. Tlianks to the kindness of (Correspondents—the rela¬ 
tives of deceased ofHcers,—wo are supjilied witli many afithentic biogra¬ 
phical notices, w^ich vve hope to introduce in as quick succession as our 
limits will peimit. 
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rORKION MISCELLANY. 

FRANCE. 

REGIMENTAL SCHOOLS, ScC, 

From a slfitement drawn up by the Minister of the War Departmeni, 
we extract the subsequent information. There were 32G,298 young men 
on the lists for the last ballot for recruiting the ermy. Of these 

l,'>r),839 weie aide tu lead and write; being an average of 47^7^ in every 100. 
11,784 could only read. 

140, lOo could neither read iu»r wiite ; being aii average of 45^jjj in every 100, 

0,480 whose state of iustmetion was not ascertained. 


326,298 

Nearly the same proportions were found to hold good in respect of the 
80,000 recruits who were drawn by the ballot: for of these 40,130 were 
able to read and write, and 34,500 could neither read nor write. In the 
preceding year, out of the 285,800 young men on the ballotting lists, 
131,011 could neither read nor write. From this investigation it would 
appear, that one-half of tlie French population, who have attained the age 
of twenty, arc without any education whatever. With a view to remedy 
this ileplorablc slate of things, so far as the nnlilary are in (jueslion, two 
special schools have been attached to each regiment. In the higher class 
oi these schools, designed for the sito-ofliccrs, grammar, arithmetic, keep¬ 
ing military accounts, geogiaphy, military history in reference to France, 
the elements of geometry, and of temporary fortification, and taking plans, 
are taught. In the inferior class of schools, intended for corporals, pii- 
vates, and nothing beyond reading, writing, and arithmetic, 

au* taught. 

Various regulations have been laid down for the purpose of oxciling 
emulation among those wlio attend the scliools. Sucli as onunently dis¬ 
tinguish themselves arc entitled to have their names inserted in the reiri- 
mental orders of llu' day, and thereby ac(|uire a claim to promotion. After 
two years have expired, from the first establishment of these schools, the 
sub-officers reported for promotion are previously to pass an examinatitm 
in such branches of knowledge as are taught in the regimental schools. 
Monthly gratuities aic given to the monitors; and, lastly, half-yeaily and 
partial furloughs are preferably granted to soldiers who can read and 
write, and liave punctually discharged Iheir several duties ; circumstanens 
which are no small guarantee that liioir conduct has been regular and 
orderly. Tlie average numbers of those attending the schools in each 
regiment are—in the infantry, J90, of whom 142 attend the lower descrip¬ 
tion ol schools, and 48 the higher; and in the cavalry, 95, of wliom there 
are 74 in the lower, and 21 in the higher. 


SWITZERLAND. 

(WNTON OF TESSINO. 

The law of 1823 is still the text-book in military ma-ttcrs; and in pur¬ 
suance of it the ballot includes all young men from eighteen years of age 
to twenty-four, and twojn every lot) inliabitanls are drawn at every four 
year.s’ interval. After serving four years in the “ Contingent under Arms.” 
they are transferred’to the “ Contingent in Reserve," and from^tfhence, by 
virtue of an ordinance of 1833, pass into the Fencible force (militia), a sort 
of reserve for the Ueserve't Tins system is attended with many evils : for 
instance, at the end of every four years the wliole military force on active 
duty is entirely renewed, and the conseqivence is, that the Contingent, 
which in case of emergency is the first to act, consists of none but raw 
beginners and recruits; instead ot-sclecting young and efficient men, such 
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r(i/fsrriffi (or conscripts) as chance to be drawn, arc set to drill. In this 
way it is a mere larcc to say, as the law Iiolds out, that “ every citizen 
becomes a soldierbesides, individuals, drawn at ha])-hazard and con¬ 
summately destitute of every military endowment or acquirement, become 
(jualihed for officers by a mere stroke of the pen. Kveiy branch of our 
uTiiitary nrranf;ements is conducted on an equally vicious footme;, even as 
]e<j:ards the two Insj)eelois-C»eneral, and eighteen Commandants of pis- 
^ I lets, on whom tlie dniis disciplining, and instruction of the military, 
devolve. 

• PRUf^SIA. 

MILITARY OKPHA.N ASYLUM. 

This benevolent institution was founded by Frederic William I. in the 
year I/ JJ, in bivour ol orphan children of non-commissioned otfieers and 
pnvatc'. of the Army in general; they are boarded and educated until 
lliey ‘dbun tliep* fourteenth year. The hoys, who are brought nj> to 
mechanical ijursuits or educated for non-commissioned officers* appoint¬ 
ments, an; in the Asylum at Potsdam; but the girls are received into the 
(Castle oi' Jhefcsli, in the circle of Mersebui'g. Their numbers vary accord¬ 
ing to the state of the funds in hand; at present they mcliule 000 boys 
and above 20u giils, , 

Idle roval ordinance ^f February, IS‘24, directs, that overv boy so 
Ijoaided and educated shall serve two years ui the ranks tor every single 
year passed in (lie asylum, over and a’flove the time of service winch the 
law ic(pines from every other member of the community. And another 
ordinance lay's down an extended period of seivice for all such male chd- 
dien of mihlarv as receive pecuniary assistance from the funds 

of 11lls institution. 

Hi'Uveeii the 1st of .January, bsiKi, and the 1st of June last, tlie Prussian 
Sei'Nice lost not less lhau eighteen fiencrals by death. 

ALGIERS. 

AJUJ-KL-RAUER. 

This individual, whose active and relentless enmity has so gi'eatly 
nnpeded tlie desigiui of the French f4overninent in tins quarter of the 
globe, IS a incnibei ol a \eiy ancient iMarabut tainily. who are descended 
lioni one of the Fatuiute (Jaliphs ; and w.xs born in the Gnetna of Sidy- 
.Maehidin, near Maskara. The Guotna is a species of seminary, in xvhicli 
the Mai atuds, h\< ancestors, collected a number of \oung men with a view 
of ttiucaling them in theology and ^aw. It lies on the declivity ol a 
high luountam, ui a delightliiily romantic situation. Abd-oI-Kader’s 
r.i1herg:nt' Ins son, •wht> is gitted with great intelligence and vigour of 
niiud, as gooti an edncatiou'Rs coidd l»e expected Irom an Arab instructor. 
Kveii ni Ins earlier yeais lliorc was no passage in the Koran of^which he 
was not master; and he was much distinguished also by his assiduity in 
the stmly of rhetoric and histor\\ He has this advantage over his feilow- 
eoimtiymen, aiul it is one of inestimable value, tliat he is the most eloquent 
individual of Ins day, and is master not only of the liistovy'of his native 
land, Init of wliatiwer bears upon its relations witli its Crallic assailants. 
His ])hvsical efTiciency is of tlie "first order, and in horsemanship he is 
accounted the most accomplished rider in Harbiuy.* At the age of twenty 
► he was enuyent for possessing every acquirement which enjoys popular 
estei'ni under that sky, in a more than common degree. He is now in Ins 
twcnty-eiglitli year, of middle stature, and hglit hiake ; his expression of 
comiteiiancc IS soft, intelligent, and commanding ; he has fine eyes, and 
a thin black beard ; lus*tcctl\ are irregularly set and have blue spots upon 
Hum; bis hands are beautifully*formed, and tended with pocuiiar care ; 
his head is inclined a little towards the* left shoulder; in manner he is 
refined, digmfied, and prepossessing; he possesses great self-command, 
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and seldom oiives way to anejer; and his whole appearance is so winniiii*’ 
that those who know him become devotedly attaclied to liini. 

Abd-el-Kader is a man of ^reat personal couraf^e, but hi.s talent lies 
rather in orijariizintj a loicethan directing its movemonls in the <ield. Ho 
is, in private id‘e. ol'jinre and even rigid morals, and has but a singe wile, 
on whom he doats. Hisallire is of tliesimplesl desciijdion, nndistingmsfi- 
ahje Irom that of a common Arab by either insignia of dignity or outward 
einhellisbment; and the only costliness in whiclvhe indulges, is in his arms 
and the trappings of his horses. 

He has much taste for study, and devotes every leisure moment liis 
active life alfmds him to it; nor is he ever without his library, small is it 
is. even when engaged in field operations. 

There is no tent in llie whole camp to ho compared with his ; it is fifty 
feet long and cloven feet high. Tlie interior is hung with woollen cloth 
of varied colours, embroidered with arabesques, crescents, &c. A curtam 
divides it into two parts of une(|ual dimensuins, the smallju' one, inside the 
other, being fnrnisbed with a mattress which forms the Sultan’s bed. The 
double cuilain, winch closes the entrance at night, is thrown open, and 
kept so by two poles during the day, so that the whole inlmior of the tent 
is visible, and accessible to all that wish to go in. In one corner lie four 
silk standards, rolled up ; one is icd, and belongs to llie cavalry: anolher 
is composed of a yellow stripe between two blnc*-oncs, and is used bv the 
infantry; a third is white and grey; and the Ibiirtli is led and yellow. 
They aie hoisted in front of tlie teiH every Fiiday. His body-guard con¬ 
sists of thirty negro slaves, who constantly surround Ins lent, but aie 
never relieved ; nor have they any night (piailois hut the baie grouml. 

Defrance, an otticer of the Fiench Aianne. also says of Abd-el-Kader,— 
“ He is of small stature, with mthor a long and an estrenwly pale face j 

lie has large eyes, and their fxpression is mild; his monih is simill and 
pleasing: he rias a falcon nose, aiul a siiaie but very black bcaid, wiUi a 
slender mustachio, wliicli gives soniewlial of a varlike air to Ins tinely- 
turned features. IJis Iiands and led an* small and well-formed, and kept 
remaikably clean ; lie is gencialiy engaged in handling his toes when 
couching cross-legged on his carpet, or cutting his finger-niuls or toe¬ 
nails with a pen-kni!e, which is constantly lying by liis side. Ne\t his 
skin he weais a fiuehnen shirt, cmiuoulered witli silk at the seams; next 
comes a haik or woollen coveiing: ont.side of this he has on two while 
woollen mantles, and over them a black cloak. A few silk tassels aie the 
only ornaments discoverable about ins attire. He carries no aims in his 
girdle, and puts his naked feel into a pair of slippers. IIis liead is shorn 
and protected by three or four sloping (heek caps, over which he is wont 
to draw the hood of his mantle. After llie captui-T: of Algiers Abd-d- 
Kaderset to woik with indefatigable ardour lb exaspoiate tiie Ar.ib tribes 
against uf, and add fuel to their resentment, as well as jnfiame their 
religious fervour. His cunning, energy, cqiiragc, and superior understand¬ 
ing soon convinced the Arabs that lie was tlie only individual who was 
capable of upholding their indepentlence against our attcmijts u))on it; 
hence they have accustomed themselves to recognise him as their leader, 
and now confer the title of Sultan upon him. VVere*they to lose him, I 
know not what alternative would be left them but to submit ut once to our 
yoke.” 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


dolonel JSapicr, reapeciyuj a Note, hy Lic7d,-CoL Gi/rwoodjin tk€*8tk 
Po/. oj'(he Duke of (f^cflin"(oii\ Diapalchcx. 

Mr. Ej>itor, —In the 8Ui vol. of ‘‘The Duke of Wellington’s Dispatches’* 
there is a note, hy tlic Compih'r, Colonel Gurwood, to this effect;—That 
1 have been nusinlonned as to the details of the hpevations of the forlorn- 
hope at the stoimiflg of tin; small bu^achof (Jiiidad Itodngo, in 1812; and 
thai a oorrcction of my error lias been furnislied to me. Colonel Gurwood 
has, however, in that note, assumed more than I am prejiared to admit. 
It IS tiue that he, thinking I had not sufiieicntly noticed his share m that 
transaction, sent me a statement, which I find decidedly incorrect on some 
])omts, and on others as decidedly opposed by the testinumy of two officers 
present at the storm. I cannot, therefore, pnhhsli Colonel Garwood’s 
sui)posed eoneetion in myfitli volume, unless accompanied by the connter- 
statemenls of the off'cei.s alluded to above.—I remain, Sir, your obe¬ 
dient .servant. 

W. Napier, Colonel. 

dune, 1827. 


The late Capia'in SVr Peter Parker, R,N. 

Mr. Eoitoi?, —II has occurred to me that, having in your Marcli Number 
come ioiwaid to confirm tin* statement of “ Medilerraneus,'* v\if li respect to 
the services of Sir Henjamm Ilallowcll, it may be interred hum my silence 
on the subject tliat I sulisentic lo the accuracy of his remarks on the affair 
ot the "Menelaus with the Fieiuh tngate and brig off'I’oulon : and as sucdi 
is so far ft cm being the ease, that 1 am not even satisfied wit li the account 
of tliat gallant attempt of my late hiotlier. Sir Peter Parker, contained in 
the cvti.iet (rom Dallas’s Lite (rpioled hy (kiptain Clninuer), I will 
endeavour to place it in its pioper point of viev\. I shall also seize tliis 
oppoifunily, whilst the services of S.r P<‘ter, as connected with the 
account guen ol them in “ The I.ile ot a Sailor,” aie under discussion, to 
recoid in yoiii juiges my decided dissent to an opinion hazatded hy Capt. 
Ciuimier, in ins deseiiption oi the affair ol Porto Kicole. In the perform¬ 
ance ol this duly to a doiiaited and mucli heloveil biothcr, it sliall be my 
cndcavoui not to suffer a^iy flung to escape me of a discouitcous nature, 
either towards (.’a])tain Chaimer, who has declaied himselt lys fiiend and 
adnurei, or to “ Aledilcrianeus,” in wliom, if 1 ibistaUe not ins identity, I 
discover an old fiieiid. * 

Fust Ihcn—\Mth respect to the affair off Toulon-I must preface by 
sa) mg that I, in common with “ Mcdilerraneus,” was :inV 3 e-witness of it 
horn Su IJenjaidin JIallowell’s flag-sliip, the Malta; ttiat I saw my brother^ 
veiy shoitly ailei it took place; and. it maybe as well 1o add, to save 
explamdum by and by, that I had, just pi,eMoAsly to it, (being a super- 
uumeiai^'-Lieulenant of tlie fleet, waiting for an appointment,) been stay¬ 
ing some weeks, as lus guest, on iioaid the Menelaus, and was, consequently, 
well acipKimk'd witli bis geneial views. • 

I have said tliat I am not satisfied even witli the account of this affair 
given in tlie exliaJt fiom “ Dallcis’s Life oi Sir Peter Paiker.” It is 
because, whilst showing the ^reat peril the Menelaus was in, and the skill 
and gallantly by wbicli she was extricated, it omits to give a pnncip.al 
reason for her being placed in such a situation. Sir Peter's liist object in 
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this attempt doublless was to board and carry off the French frigate, in* 
the face of the enemy’s fleet—and a glorious one it \Yas, and well worth 
some risk; but theie was another great object of which he never lost 
siglit, namely, that of decoying the tVench fleet into an ongaiiement with 
ours, to the attainment of which he would, without hesitation, have sacri- 
fleed even the Monelaus herself—-that beautiful specimen of a ilntish man- 
of-war, of which he was so justly proud. Now, it was quite on the cards 
that’on this occasion he might have been successtbl in bringing about this 
desired end; for had the leading French line-of-batfle ship pursued him a 
little iarther, or even laid him on board—(for although the Menelrus 
might have been destroyed, it was also higlily ])robah]c that llie enemy's 
ship would have been disabled)—tlie same “ lee current” and adverse 
strong easterly wind which prevented Sir llenjamin Hallowell’s stpiadroii 
from coming up to the immediate rescue of the Menelaus, might have been 
the cause of the eventual capture of her opponent. Thus a frigate would 
have been exchanged for a line-of-battle ship, had not 1-hc Fienchllcet 
advanced to her support—in which case a general action would have 
ensued; as, unless my memory fails me very much, the body of our fleet, 
under Sir Edward Vcllew, though at a consideiablc distance in the oiling, 
were looking well up for (>ape Sopot. 

Theie was one case, however, in which 'Sir Benjamin Ilallowoirs 
squadron could have been of no sort of assistance to the IMencl.ais, and 
in this the “dash’’ of the tiling consisted. Suppcise, for instance, that the 
French frigate and bug—whudi, looking merely to their foice as compared 
With that of the Menelaus, they ought to have done—had met her half 
way, instead of “hauling to the wind under their three topsails” the 
moment they saw her, the matter might liave been at once decided l)y 
boarding; and had they captured the Menelaus, tliey might have lun her 
into Toulon harbour, which was broad under their lee, before Su Benja¬ 
min could have worked up. Was it, therefore, too daring an attempt in 
Sir Peter? Not at all. lie had just conlidence in Ins well-tiied oflieers 
and ship's com})any—in his own resouicos—and in the eaiiahililies of Hie 
fine vessel he had under Ins foot ; and had he carried the fiigate—as he 


doubted not being able to do—tlie French fleet at this early stage of the 
business not having got clear of the harbour, lie would have hacl a better 
start than he had, as matters eventually turned out ; and in tlieir auxu'ty 
to recapture their friend an additional eliance would have been all'ordeil of 
leading them under the guns of our fleet. 

Witli respect to the shifting of the Menelans’s fore-topmast, I think 
that Captain Chamier’s expiession, at whieli “ Medileiraneus’’ lakes 


exception, may be almost hteially defended; for the exlraordinarv celerity 
with which it was performed might well have aupeauid like “magic” to 
the French fleet, who were so unpractised as scarcely to he able to ])er- 
Ibrm the mort common evolution without some accident befalling tlieni— 
such as carrying away a main-topsad-yard ui slays—which it requiied, 
perhaps, a wliole day in harbour to replace. I say it was “ magic'’ lo Ihoir 
apprehensions to see, in their eyes, the disabled frigate, “ lu an incre¬ 
dibly short time,” looking as if .siie were just out of har.bour. To use a 
technical phrase, the shifting of the Menelaus's fore-topmast was one of 
the “ smartest’' Hungs ever done. It excited the admiration of the whole 
squadron ; and Sir Benjamin Hallowell (an authority which 1 nni sure 
“ Mediterrancus” wi!> not question) was warm in lus praises cf il. In 
me it produced less astonishment, from my recent experience of the very 
high order into which thS Menelaus Jiad been lirouglit, by the uniletl 
exertions of her Captain and of one the most efficient First-Lieulenants 
in the Service, the present (Japtain Plumridge—I hope lie will excuse my 
naming him; and it ought not to be implied (as “Medilerraneus" has 
done) that the accident was '‘unexpected,” or that the IMenelaus was 
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■“ unprepared,*’ Surely, when proceedinj^ to attack a superior force, under ■ 
the enemy’s batteries, some damage might have lieen anticipated; and 
whilst the Menelaus, although for the most part under the hrc of the 
enemy, was calmly standing out,” a few hands might well have been 
spared to cast loose the booms, and make other preparations for shitting 
the foredopmast. 

I shall only add, with respect to this affair, that Sir Edward Pellew, on 
coming up, being at fiPst inclined to find lanlt with Sir Peter for having 
run too much risk. Sir Benjamin Ilallowell, impelled by that higli sense of 
jii:ftice inherent in him, stepped forward, and bore testimony not only to the 
gallantry but to the great skill and judgment with which it had been con¬ 
ducted. The fact is, that in making the attempt Sir Peter had duly 
weighed, and, as far as possible, provided for. every contingency. 

The following anecdote, though not immediately relevant to the subject 
I have been discussing, will show the high opinion Sir Benjamin Hallowell 
entertained of Sii* Peter Parkei’s ardent zeal. On tlie eve ol the intended 
attack on La Ciotat, being anxious to obtain some further information, 
that distinguished officer telegraphed the Menelaus—the look-out frigate 
—to ])ick up a fisherman in the night. Sir Peter answered, ** 1 will try.” 
On the reply being reported— “That,’* said Sir Benjamin, ” is as good as 

a promise from another mftn,” 

J must here bog to disavow any intention in the remarks I have made 
to reflect on our l)rave neighbours over the water. If they avoided an 
engagement with our licet, it is but justice to say that it was generally 
understood that they had orders, from high authority, so to act; and pro¬ 
bably the commander of the Pauline might have had a similar excuse to 
plead for not accepting the challenge of the Menelaus. 

I now come to Sir Peter Parker’s brilliant exploit at Porto Ercolo, when 
he cut out from that strongly-defended harbour a biig laden with the 
liame-work of a line-of-hattie ship, bound for Toulon. The particular 
passage in Captain Chamier's “ Life of a Sailor” of which I have to com¬ 
plain IS the following:— 

As the case was desperate, he determined to take the command of the boats 
himself—>a very foolish and a very unjust thing to do, inasmuch as no supeiionty of 
lank can he gametl hy the Captain, and Fust-Lieutenants of frigates arc generally 
old enough tor gr.indtathers, ami have uo chauoe of promotion fioin pailianuntary 
iiitiax'st, or they would not have been i'lrsf-Licutenants: Iheir only liope is in au 
affray of this kind—a well-wiitten despatch, and a warm recommendation: besides, 
it Is hard to ho depriveil of the c<pial chance of being either killed or promoted.”— 

\ ol. ii. p. 18, • 

Now, I think that I can show, from Captain Chamicr’s own words, tliat 
the oiiinion here given is unsound and untenable, and that, so far from Sir 
Peter’s conduct being “Voolish" and “unjust,” it was that of a wise and 
good officer. For instance, Captain (Hiamier states (vol. li. i^age 2'2), that 
“ The brig was captured before the crew bad the smallest idea of their 
danger;” and in the following ptige winds up thus:— 

‘^This was a gallant business! il was hastily i>Iaiined, anj il.iringly executed, 
and our loss liiviri when opposed to the number of our enemies, their situation, and 
constant vigilance. The security of the harbour was so well kiiuwii lo our fleet thaii 
the Admiral and many of the officers imagined we had mistaken the port, as 
two of our frigates had been very severely handled iii*a siimiar affair a month pre¬ 
vious to aur attack.” • 

Here, then, was an enterprise, the successful issue of which depended 
on great caution, combined with daring, in th^ execution of it, arvl requir¬ 
ing the employment of at least three-lifths of the ship s company; and 
was the Cajitain, I will ask, ^rom some imaginary duty to his First-Lieu¬ 
tenant, to remain apathetically on board his ship, instead of personally 
directing it ? 1 think that naval mei> will answer—No. 
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But there was another reason which had great weight with my brother,- 
in inducing him not to leave anything to another that he could himself 
perform. The Admiralty of that clay, in consequence of some severe 
losses which had been sustained in boating affairs, did not look with 
favour on such enterprises ; and it required some moral courage in a Cap* 
tain to act boldly up to the spirit of his duty (for enterprise is the very 
cssepce of our profession), and undertake anything the success of which 
was doubtful. To prove the strong deterniinafton of the Admualty to 
discountenance adventurous expeditions, it will be sufficient for me to 
mention, that my promotion was withheld, on the plea, that in the und^er- 
faking in which it pleased God that my late brother should fall, he had 
hazarded too much. Now, with the exception of only a few montlis on 
shore,—in the vain hope of the restoration of that healWi, which had been 
thus early, seriously, and lastingly injured, by a hurt received in the 
execution of my duty,—I had served, uninterruptedly, for nearer eleven 
than ten years, during the war; and possessing, beside^ some family 
claims, I, at its conclusion, imagined that I had a fair title, amongst 
others, to a Commander's commission. But this alleged fault of Sir Peter 
Parker’s was deemed of sufficient magnitude to render me, his brollier, 
ineligible for the favour of the Board. It is not, then, too much to pre¬ 
sume that, had he failed, with any considerable Iqss, at Porto Ercolc, lie 
would have incurred the severe censure of the Admiralty. This, in point 
of fact, he apprehended, and his propd spirit could ill have brooked. JJe 
would not, therefore, tlirow away a chance of success ; he was, also, well 
aware of the ettect upon the men by the mere presence of the Captain, 
and that, with equal abilities, his Fivst-Lioulenaut could not have com¬ 
manded with the same efficiency as himself, simply because he uas not 
“ the Captain.*’ Now, let me, for one moment, point attention to llio 
contrary ease. Suppose that, instead of going, 8ir Peter Paiker had stayed 
on board his ship ; is it—considering the admitted positive difficulty and 
danger, and (from the failure of former attempts) the presumed inquac- 
ticability ot the achievement—altogether iniprobahle that lie might iiave 
incurred the imputation of liaving sent his men whcie he was too prudent 
to go himself? 1 think not, and tliat, on the whole, it will be seen, that 
in determining to .share, and put himself foremost in, llie dangers of the 
attack, he acted from a just appreciation of his duty to his King and 
country, ol what he owed to the maintenance of liis own high leputa- 
tion, and to llio faithful guardianship of the lair name handed down to 
his keeping by his ancestors, I feel persuaded that Captain ('lianiicr did 
not consider the full impoit of his words, in the remarks he made, and 
that he will not be backward to join me in declaring, that my late biothcr 
was incapable, Irnm an over-greediness of fame, unnecessarily to smifcli 
laurels from the brow of his First-Lieutenant, and thus stand between linn 
and promotjou. IIis breast was no soil for the production of sucdi un 
worthy considerations. In resolvmg, liimselli, to direct the attack at Porto 
Jircole, he was influenced by tlic same noble spirit which, in the last 
glonous act of hjs short but eventful life, enabled him, ** after receiving a 
mortal wound, to cheer on his men, ’ and, even w'liilst hin life’s blood was 
niast ebbing away, to evince anxiety for the preservation of those tine 
fellows who had so often jbuglit by his side, and not to exhibit any concein 
as to Ihe fate of his own person—of that perishing body, which suhse- 
quenlly, from feeUmr!? of affection towards their brave Comniandtr, and of 
duty toward.s their King and country—for it would have been a triumph 
to the enemy to have possessed themselves of it—was by them, under the 

guidance of that noble young officer, the late Captain «Pearce, so heroically 
borne off the field. ^ 

I nm.st notice one more remark of Captain (Jharnier's (vol. ii. page 155), 
lu allusion to this last expedition, *11 is as follows:—• 
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• “It was reported, that owiufj to the confined situation in which the Menelaus M'as 
placed, this attack was necessary to extricate her: this was positively untrue; fur 
had that been the case, tlie Ameiicans, of couise, would have followed up the advaii- 
tage; for, with the exception of stone few militia men, who had been food for 
pj^wdor, they were exactly in the same position as before the engagement; conse¬ 
quently, if their ujea had been to toss up a battery on our quartei, they had their 
five ikld-pieces still left, the wood to shelter them, and men to complete the work,” 

Now, surely it is illogfcal to argue that, because no attack was made, 
there could not have been any cause to apprehend one ; and does not, on 
the«conlrary, the statement, that the Americans had hve field-pieces, and 
a wood lo shelter them, whilst they tossed up a baltcry on the Meneiaus’s 
quarter, afford a complete justification of Nir^Peter Parker's gallant 
attempt to nd himself of such dangerous neighbours,? Is is not possible, 
too, that the extraordinary gallantry displayed by the “ Pritish Lions” in 
the aPack, and afterwards in their nietnoiable retreat to the ship, may 
have disinclined the enemy—with their irregular troops—to make any 
attempt against them ? For, judging of this affair, it also must not be lost 
sight of, that, at the moment ray hiother was struck, he was driving the 
enemy liefore him ; and who can tell what the re^^ult might Jiave been 
had ho survived to diiect and animate that handful of seamen and 
marines so wholly devoted Po him? 

"With respect to Sir Peter's main object, that of preventing additional 
Forces being despatched to the relitj^ of Washington, it will suffice to 
subjoin the following cojiy of the Admiralty bulletin, dated September 27, 
18M 

bile the main attack was in progress, Vice-Admiral Sii Alexander Cocliraiio 
had directed two thvcrsioiis to he made—the one tuwaids Jlaltimoie, h) the Meuelaus, 
Captain Sir Peter Paiker; the othei, up tiio l^otomac against Foit Washington, 
niuler (\iptam Guidon of the Seahorse; hot)i of which had the desired effect, though 
in tile coiuse of his opoiations, tlaptaui Sir Peter Parker was mortally wounded in 
a must .'gallant attack on a camp of the enemy's on slioio, fur winch he had dia- 
em]>arked the seamen and mannes of his ship,’' 

With the expression of my fervent hope that Great lliitain and her 
Mon.irchs may continue to find officers as ready as my depaitcd brother 
e\cr was to lay doun their lives m llioa* service, 

I have the honour to be, Mr. Kdilor, 

^'our very obedient servant, 

On. Parkeu, Barf., 

April 2(t, 18'J7. • Captain in the Uoyal Navy. 


The Monmonlh at the Battle of Camperdojon, 

Mu. F.iMToii, —Your Journal, as recording passing oveiJts, may bo 

justly considered a naval history of the day, and as such will be much 

consulted l>y posterity on all matters relating to the gloiious services of 
the Navy m the late war. 1 beg, therefore, to offer a le\j^ icmaiks on the 
udmirahio article? “On Naval Ilistoiy’’ uhich heads Aour Number for 
June, 1837, on the subject of the battle of Camperdown. In that action* 
my father, the late Rear-Admiral Walker, commanded the Monmouth, and 
for forty years the impression lias gone forlliMo the woild, uncontradicted, 
that he lAigaged for an hour and a half, and, afte'r hard lighting, took 
the Jlelft and Aikmaar, which fact was lelated in your memoir of iny 
father in February, 183'2. 

The article oil N^ival History quotes an extract from the log of the 
Russell, VIZ., “Thirty-seven jiiinutes past twelve, commenced action, by 
engaging the Delft: continued to engage her till slie ceased fa return our 
fire^ and, seeing the Monmouth coming up a-&tcrn, left her, and passed on 
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to the Alkmaar, and engaged her till she stru/^h her colmrsy Now, this 
extract entirely excludes the Monmouth from any share in the capture of 
the Delft and Alkmaar. Yet I find m several naval historians .ample 
proof that the Monmouth alone took both ships. Marshall's “Naval 
lliography” states, in Admiral Walker’s life, that “ the Monmouth was 
closely eniraged for an hour and a half with the Delft and Alkmaar ships- 
of-yie-lme, and compelled tliem both to surrender.” Again, in the same 
work, life of Captain, the present Rear-Admiral, Sir Charles Rullen, 
“The Monmouth on that day compelled the Alkmaar and Delft, two 
Dutch slnps, of fifty guns each, to surrender. The former she conducted 
to Yarmouth Roads; the latter was taken possession of by Jiieutenant 
Bullen, who found her ki very shoal water, and so dreadfully cut up”— 
“she sunk under hiui.” “The loss sustained by Ihe.Delft in killed and 
wounded has never been ascertained ; but, according to the Dutch accounts, 
the Monmouth’s other opponents had no less than 7G men killed, and 
102 wounded.’' Now, had the Delft “ ceased to return tlve Russell’s fire,” 
and the “ Alkmaar struck her colours" to the Russell, it is obvious that 
they recommenced action; and if they did not strike to the Monmouth, 
wliere did that ship reap her laurels on the glorious day in question, and 
whose shot sent the Delft to the bottom ? Certainly not the Russell’s ! 

Mr. Ralfe, m Ins “Naval Biography of Great Riitain,” gives a full 
account of Captain Walker’s share of Campeidovvn. He states, “The 
Monmouth was closely engaged for an hour and a half with the Delft and 
Alkmaar, both of which were compelled to surrender.” 

Captain Walker fought the Monmouth as a (‘ommauder, was posted 
for the action, and, when presented after receiving the gold medal, his 
late Majesty, King George III., addressed him graciously in the following 
words;—“Captain Walker—brave officer—brave officer—Dellt and Alk- 
maav—Dellt and Alkmaar.” 


A sketch of the Monmouth in action was made by an cye-witncss, in 
which she appears lichvecn the two Dutchmen, and all three ships are 
firing together, which also proves tliat the Russell had not placed eitlier 
/io/’v enmbaf. From this sketch Huggins, the celebrated artist, painted 
a beautiful picture; he also made another of the Monmoutli lowing the 
dismasted Alkmaar. I behove Sir C. llullen possesses a copy of these 
pictures. The originals are witli Mrs. Admiral Walker. I have troubled 


you with few comments of my own : facts, whicii for forty years have 
stood the test of close examination, must go down to posterity as unim¬ 
peachable as truth itself. I shall fegl much obliged by your insertion of 
lliis letter ; and, with an apology for its length. 

1 remain, Sir, your most obedient Se|;vant, 

L. C. F, Walkkji, Lieut. R. N., 

Inspector of the River, Liverpool. 

Liverpool June 14, lft37. 


Officers of the IFar Undistinpikhed and Unpromoivd. 

Mk. Euitou, Your indefatigable zeal in using youru/niost endeavours 
’ to obtain a distinction for the soldier, meuts the best thanks of all 
those who shared in Ihg dangers of the late war- for never, in any age or 
country, has so much ingratitude been shown to any set of men. In look¬ 
ing over the Army List a vast number of names of men who were present 
in the various battles ol the l^cninsula will be found enrolled amongst the 
Lieutenants. ^ Such a circumstance docs not occur in any other army; nor 
are tliese otllcers .sufteicd 1o ]>ine away their liopelcss existence free 
from daily wrongs, bordering on insult, ip witnessing, under the sem¬ 
blance of justice, the promotion of Lieutenants of a junior date to un¬ 
attached companies, upon the special pretence of their having served 
longer on full-pay. By the adoption of this plan a different system was 
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established to the one which officers on entering the service considered 
«s fixed ami permanent, and which is still adhered to among the higher 
ranks of the srrvicc ; for if a (.Captain, whose Commission is dated anterior 
to weretohe restoredto full-pay to-morrow, he would be immediately 
gazetted as a Brevet-Major, and it would be a matter of no consequence 
whether he had S'crved tiiX) or twonitf years on full-pay, or whether lie had 
been reduced, or reined at his own desire, • 

Surely, Sir, in the mifld of every conscientious man, the elaims of a 
Lieutenant, who had faced the dangers of the Peninsular war, and was 
])laftcd on half-pay by reduction, and kept in that situation contrary to Ids 
constant and repeated applications to be cin]>loyed, might to be considered 
in every degree equal to one who has had an •uninterrupted lounge of 
gernson duty both abroad and at home. So much, Sjr, for the change of 
system. Now for the working of the system itself:— i\i present it is 
stalcv' that there are upwards of 100 Lieutenants who reckon upwards of 
twenty years fiilKpay service on tlie list for unattached companies, fifteen 
of whom, on an average, will be promoted annually, so that tlie ten last on 
the list will be on full-pay upwards of twenty-six 3 'ears before tliey can 
leceive the promised boon ; wilh the dissatisfaction perhaps of seeing 
officers ten yeais their juniors in army rank, in many instances placed 
over their heads. The tpmfis not reckoned during their respective services 
as Jdenlenants on full pay, but duiing the penoti Ihcy seived as Lieu¬ 
tenants and Ensigns—thus destroying the distinction of thtM'anks. Yet 
we aie lold that the autlioiities prelerred this system to the fair and lui- 
jiailial one, cslablislied by Ins Iloyal Iliuhncssthe laic Duke of YoiK, a 
short tiinu previous to his death. Had his system becui again atlopfed it 
wt)uld not have been at variance with that sense of justice whieli the 
subailerns on entciing the Army had every loason to hope vM)uld have 
been conlmued, and held as sacred as the very pay tiiev tacitly ccuitiaeted 
to iceeive, and which, with the same semblance of jnslue. may i)e alterecl 
I>y ii Soerctary-at -War to a lesser sum—for the one step wouUl he as just 
as tile other. I liust tliese few remaiks may nuliice ^-onie one more ;d)Jo 
than myself to dilate more largely on thesuhjecl: for J feel “I am pigeon- 
livered, and lack gall to make oppression bitter.”—! am, Sir, See. 

Badajoz. 


On i/ie forma lion of A rliUrry Stp/arrs, 

^lii. Kditor, —Since the battle of*\Vaterloo the ai 1 of war iias become 
only a liieoty to the majority of the Officers of the British Aimy : the 
op[)Oi tuiiity ofpraHice has not offered, and, coiiseciuentiy, ingenious spe¬ 
culations aio, niiturally cuDugh, indulged iu, which may never, piobahly, 
he destined to stand the lest of exiionmont. Amongst thise «^)oculation.s 

l reckun tliu manoeuvre olTorming square with artillery. It is a niananivie 

whielt, 1 believe, has never Been atteinpleil on service, and the idea, of 
which st'cms to iiavegrown out of the sueeesslul resislunce offered by the 
s<iuare.s of Britisli inlantry to the French cavalry at Wareiloo; a ie.sist- 
ance winch—illusTnous in itself, and still more so ni its results in this 
last and greatest of battk.s—has rendered the square a fnsinonable forma¬ 
tion, as it were, ever since, and made every ^cld-tlay of British troops a 
mimic Waterloo. • 

Lookinji^to the great first principle of the art of war—that victory 
usually belongs to that party which brings thcT^reatest quantity of effec¬ 
tive force into action on the decisive point or points of the field of battle, 
and to its necessary*consequence, that that is the best formation or 
manoeuvre which produces this*effect—one cannot but see that tlie square 
is, even for infantry, a very defective forpiation, a kind of make-shift when- 
the flanks and rear of a line can in no other way be protected; and that a 
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line of three or four deep, front rank kneeling and pvesentinjt bayonetsj 
would, if secure in Hank and rear, be a preferable mode of receiving 
cavalry. Hut, allowing the importance and utility of squares of infantry 
in resisting cavalry in an open country, and with flanks and rear assail¬ 
able, there docs not seem to me to be that analogy between the artillevy 
and infantry services which should recommend, as such/ any imitation of 
the* manoeuvres of the latter by the former, and least of all that of forming 
square; except, perhaps, in the solitary instance of a battery in motion 
being suddenly charged by cavalry, without having time or ground to get 
into action or to get away. In this case, as an “ au pis aller,” the baUevy 
might form square—that is, so wheel up by subdivisions as that the heads 
of the horses of each gun-carriage and ammunition-waggon meeting in 
the centre, the gun ^and waggon limbers shall be prerenled at the extre¬ 
mity of the radius formed by each team, as obstacles to the enemy, the 
angle between each radius being filled up by the gun or the waggon body 
unlimbercd lor the purpose. In this position the battery might remind 
one of a flock of sheep annoyed by the flies of summer, who, in such case, 
often perfoim a similar manoeuvre, of abutting their heads to a common 
centre, and presenting tails to tlie foe. 

To aid the efficacy of this defensive movement on the part of the battery, 
I should think that it w'ould be well to arm the artillerymen and drivers 
with good detonating pistols in the waist-belts of the former and the 
hoUters of the latter, in order to l<ecp ofl* any stray horsemen who might 
he tempted to linger behind their‘squadron to stab or tire at them. In 
this way a battery of four, six, or eight light guns in motion may form 
s([uare in about lialf a minute, and avoid, jievhaps the consequences of a 
sudden rush of cavalry. But the applicability of such a manoeuvre to 
nine-pounders or any heavy gun must, I should suppose, be more than 
doubtful, not only fiom the weight of the ordnance precluding the requi¬ 
site celerity of formation, but also from the increased length oftheiadii 
from the centie, caused by the additional number of horses in each team 
opening out the inteimediate angles beyond all ])ossibihty of tilling llietn 
uj), \Mtiiout which tills manoeuvre i.s worse than no defence. 

\Vith light guns in action, when the limbers and waggons can in no 
better way be secured, a sort of sipiare, as it is called, might lie formed 
with the latter by bringing the hoise’s heads to a common centre, and so, 
partially at least, placing them and the drivers under cover ot the carriage, 
lioni the passing Ihiusts of the hurried and excited horsemen, whom the 
fire of the guns may not have prt^vented from bieuKing through the 
battery. Beyond this I cannot see the suitableness of the tormation of 
squ.ires, as a Held nianoeuvrc, to artillery, and I thjnk I perceive veiy 
strong objections to it. 

For in'-lance ; suppose, as at Waterloo, the infantry forced into s(piares 
to rcH*ei\ e* cavalry; if the batteries form square too, wliat, meanwhile, 
becomes of those last rapid and most ettVelive rounds of case-shot, winch, 
at dOO, 200, and 100 yards, should mow down the charging cavalry ? Two 
rounds of round-shot or three of case jier miruitc, are not to be firod by 
gunners limbering up to form square. And wiiat would the infiintry 
tliinlv of artillery ceasing lire at such a moment to form square? It is 
calenhilcd, and stated ip the insti actions for artillery exercise, that cavalry, 
atlaclung from a distance of UlOO yards, move at the following rate'', viz., 
the iiiht -400 yards,'at a walk approaching to a trot, m 4}^ nhiiules ; llie 
next 400 yards, at a trot, m 2 minutes 3 seconds; and the last 200 yards, 
at a gallop, in 30 seconds. Duiing the advance over the iirst 400 yards, 
inue loimds of lound-shot per gun may be fired ; ojjer the next 400 yaids, 
one round of round-shot and tw'o of case per gun ; and over the last 2U0 
yards, two lounds of case per gun: total number of rounds over 1000 
■yards, fourteen per gun. Now supposing such a fire from six or eight 
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6 or 9 pounders, or anything like it, for even part of Ihe aforesaid distance, 
well directed, the horsemen who escape it to rush upon the lire and 
bayonets of infantry, will probably have little time or disposition to stray, 
or stop to force such a protection as the waggons and limbers may atFord 
to the drivers and liorscs; but if the artillery fire were slackeneil or 
silenced, in cider to form an artillery square, the spirits and numbers of 
the attacking caValry, and the discouragement of the infantry whom the 
aitillcry should cover, mi^ht be such as to produce a most unhivourj^ble 
result. It strikes me—but T cannot speak from experience of my own or 
others—rthat a picket lope stretched acro'ss the front, flanks, and rear of 
gulls in action, just high enough, when pulled tight, to catch a horse below 
the knee, might be a useful obstacle in the way of horsemen rushing 
blindly through the fire and smoke of a battery, and unable to see the 
snare thus laid for*them. It miglit also add to the .determination of the 
gunners to stand by their guns to the last, which determination would, I 
think, be strengthened liy the detonating pistols in their waist-helts. 

With rcgard'to another question, the position of squares of :nlillery 
relatively to infantiy, it appears to me, that it should always be on one of 
the advanced aniiles of the inlantry squarc,so as to have two sides flanked 
by the infantry Are- In addition to tins reason, I do not think that artil¬ 
lery squares formed on the rear angles of infantry squaies, could fire case- 
sliot on the cavalry without flung on their own infantry at the same time. 
If lormcd on the front iingle of the infantry sipiares they might tire case- 
shot to the front, if brought into aclipn on the alignment of the front face 
of tlie sipiare. 

Having concluded these hasty reinaiks on the formation of artdlery 
squares, I have only to add that I advance them, not as criticisms upon 
tlie aitillery drill—one of whose objects is obtained in giving the greatest 
flexibility to the batteries—but as sugiresfions to excite the in(|uines and 
reflections of othcis Ijclter qualified to prescribe on siicli points. 

I am, ^Ir. Editor, your obedient Servant, 

II\LT— Limkeu up. 


/Jepo/.f and llclivfi. 

Mu. Editor,—! should piopose that the reserve companies L'C sent out 
at once to join their regiments, sucli a number of regirnouls being recalled 
as to continue, the lorce abroad of the same strength as it is at present. I 
luivc long thought that depots were bad and faulty in their constitution, 
an<i injurious to the Service, as wejl as expensive to the country and to 
the regimental offlceis, and I shall now endeavour to prove that this 
opinion is well founded. 

1 st. Depots are bad anij faulty in their constitution, and injurious to the 
Service. 

A depot consists of four companies of forty men each ; al^crsice com¬ 
pany of eighty; yet the former has as many officers as the latter: the 
period of loicign service thus bears harder on the soldier than ilie officer, 
who ought to be exactly on a par. It therefore follows 4hat tlie officer of 
the service company has not only to contend willi banishment and bad 
climate, but he has also double duty to do, having twice the number of 
men to look after, and, consequently, much lessjeave. The same objec¬ 
tion is equally applicable to the non-commi^sioned officers of both depot 
and servfce companies. * 

They arc injurious to the Service, not only J3y leaving the service com¬ 
panies under-officered, but by creating two separate interests. The depot 
thinks only of its ovan interest, the service companies only of theirs ; and 
brother-officers are kept separate lor years, many a man not being 
acquainted even with half the officers of his regiment; while a constant 
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system of exertinc^ interest and intri^^uing is carried forward to get to the 
depot, or to remain theie. Officers on the staff at home are enabled to 
remain on it when their regiment goes abroad, by being ]}orne upon tlie 
strength of the cleiiot, directly contrary to the standing oideis. The 
Horse Guards, too, liave a very convenient, and, thanks to the immense 
force aln-oail, a very extensive way of conferring favours, by allowing 
ceis possessed of interest to go to the depot. May we not suppose a gen- 
tlennin of jioliiical or other influence going to the Horse-Guards, and 
re(|ucsting an exchange for Ids son whose regime'fit is just ordered ahioad. 
“ Sorry it is impossible, so many previous applications not yet complied 
with; but he can join the depot, where he is certain of staying two ycaiS'.'* 
At the expiration of these two years, should it so suit him, he may ex¬ 
change into another regiment atiruad, join its depot as junior of his rank, 
and, perhaps, before his second period is expired, get Iris unattached pro¬ 
motion. 

Depots arc also injurious, as they break up companies altogether. The 
service company, when the reserve is first formed, is half composed of 
men from other companies, and when the Captain becomes thoroughly 
ac(|uaiiited with these new liands, he is off on leave, or to the depot to 
another set of men. 1 believe it will be granted, that it is very advanta¬ 
geous for a company officer to be thoroughly acipiainted with cveiy shade 
of ehaiacter in the men under his charge, afld this, I am peisuaded, is 
jnevented by the depot system, for tlic gradual exchanging of recruits for 
old soldiers is widely different from this wludesale break up. 1'lic Com- 
mauder of the depot, too, may act on a perfectly different system Iron) the 
Commander of the regiment, or he may struggle to keep the depot stiong 
at tlie expense of the service companies. 

SecoutUy, Depots arc expensive to the countiy, and to the legimental 

officers. 

Fifty-four depots are nominally a very considerable force, a force of LMfi 
companies, which, with the ‘24 de])dt comiianics of tlie legiments in India 
and New South Wales, make 240 companies, the same nnmher as in 2 l 
regiments; but wliat is their real strength ? Those who have seen the 
duty states of many depots will bear me out in saying, that a strong and 
complete company is as efficient as many a depot; they are, too, a very 
fluctuating force, and tliercfore not much to be depended upon in case of 
disturbances ; but they cost as much as so many elfective sohhers. 
Draughts have frequently long marches to make to the place ol emhavka- 
tion, and in Ireland an armed party, under the command of an officer, has 
to accompany them, and to return, which costs marching-money. If tlie 
transport calls at different stations, weeks and months arc wasted in beat¬ 
ing about tlie Channels, during which time Government pays the same 
hire as if she was usefully employed. At Portsmouth, Cork, Sci;., what 
large draughts of unarmed and useless men are constantly to be seen, 
waiting monfbs for their vessels, and paid as high as if armed and doing 
duty. 

The actual daily expense of a depot is—Command money, :u ,; Adjutant, 
2 .V.; Assistant-Surgeon, 7ii,[Gd.; Paymaster, 4*'.; Staff-Serjeants, ffr/.; sta¬ 
tionary, 2.V. 6d .; total, 19^. nd. A.dd to this the pay of Second-Major, and 
you have 54 depots, whose Staff costs 90/. Gs, a-day, or 35,149/. 10-?. per 
annum. » 

They are expensive to the"regimental officers, who have two messes 
instead of one to support, for all the contingent expenses of a six-l-ompany 
mess, sucli as servants, liglits, washing, &.c..are just as great as those of a 
ten-company mess. Though the depflt mess is on a smaller scale, still it 
costs money; and a dejidt generally maintains a band. 1 have heard it 
urged that depots were very useful nuclei to form second battalions upon— 
and 1 do not deny it ; but 1 think that the six service companies would 
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form very lame first ones ; and as I propose to' leave forty regiments at 
home, on all of whom second battalions can more easily be formed tlian 
on depots, I think that that augmentation would be as great as any sudden 
emerg(incy could call for. As lar as recruiting goes, I su)>pose that one- 
company dejiols can recruit as well for regiments in the West as they now 
d^ m the PJast, ^ 

I propo.*5e to send out the regiments ten companies^Wfong, leaving as a 
dejiot— to be cpiartercd in one of two stations, called Atlantic ami P^**fic 
depots, the former at Corlf, the latter in Kent—1 Captain, 1 t>olour-Ser- 
jeant, 2 Serjeants, 3 Corporals, and 10 drdls. Tlie senior ('aptain to be 
in canim*and for the first two years, the officer to supply his place invaria¬ 
bly coming from half-pay. The daily expense would be—Captain (differ¬ 
ence of pay), •is, 7d. ; Serjeants, Gv, Sd. ; Corporalst 4s. ; ten drills, also 

Tianco*('orporals, at Is,'Ml., 12^. Gd,; total, \L 7s, 7il. —or 8.v, a-day less 
than the cost of the present depot Staff’; while the pay of Second-Majors, 
saved to regiments at home, would amply cover any Staff’ recpiired for the 
depu^ stations. ^ 

The regiments for Atlantic service should go first to Aminica, then to 
llernuida, West Indies, Mediterranean, liome. Those for l^acific service 
should go first to New South Wales, then India, (,’eylon, Mauritius, Cape, 
St. Helena, and home. Every soldier on both tours of service (volunteers 
in India excepted) would he^iome in ten years and a lialf from the time 
he sailed, and Ins constitution repaired by the mild winters of the Cane 
and Mediterranean, 
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I have taken the present strength from the linited Service Journal for 
April, reckoning the 8Gth and 98th as at home, and the 2nd Haftahoii 
Killc brigade, 18th, 30th, 9'Jth, and 80th, as at sea. Thus we iiave 37 
regiments of 570 companies.instead of 74 of 518 companies; the diff’erence 
of companies compensating for their decreased strength. 
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Thus six res^iments sailins; every year, as each round would take abQ,ut a 
year, the soldier would lie ten years and a hall' abroad and on the voyage, 
and more than SIX yearc and a half at ho'ne; and, althouj^h three re<;i- 
ments would be divided, they would be united ao;iua i,n ei^ht months. 

Reliefs bein^ sent out in tliis regular manner, the War-Office slionid 
liavc, regularly engaged and prepaied for seivice, a set of tiansports 
(King’s ships still iietter), each capable of carrying about/500 men, a wing 
of a regiment, and the draughts; which convict-ships would assist as far 
as New South ^Val^*s. I mean, sup])Ose 500 soldiers go in charge of ‘JOOO 
convicts, then one War-Office vessel and four convict-ships would convey 
the ‘2500 to New South Wales, and the War-Office vessel proceed with 
500 men to India. Thirteen ofthese vessels,‘h-om 750 to 800 Ions, would, 
at the present rate of hire, cost between HO.OOO/.'and 00,000/. ])er annum ; 
and what do transports cost now? (The expensi'cf in'intiiig for Parliament 
is 85,000/. per annum.) Officers add men would thus be decently accom¬ 
modated, and men who rank as gentlemen, and are sui)posed to feel as 
such, not he compelled to eat, dress, and sleep, in one small room, with 
the additional happiness, to those who are well, of seeing tlie suifeiiiigs of 
th. ir sick comrades increased by the smell of meat when they sit down to 
dinner. 

I do not propose that any Subalterns sbovdil be lell at the tlejiut at its 
Hist foimalion. for they would he tliere as soon as the icciiiit^, and (he 
number of officers and noii-comniissioiied officers at the depot should 
always he jiroiiortionate to that of men. 

As officers v\ould thus be constantly required from iiajf-pay, eveiy 
Subaltern, after ten yeais* actual service, sliould be entitled to elaini an 
unattached company by purchase, and to have his name enrolled in one 
of two lists—namely, a list of those who return on luil-])ay, } aying the 
difference ; and a list of those who return on full-pay, withoiil paying the 
difference. From the latter, the Captain for all regiments going ahnuad 
to bo taken. When the regiment is*'oidered to be relieved, the (Japtains 
to be reduced to ten; to do which would be easy during a year occupied 
in relieving, without placing the junior on half-pay. Cai)tains on lull-pay 
and service for ten yeais as (>aptain«, to be allowed to go on the first list, 
receiving Kie difference, and to sell their unattacliod company to Subal¬ 
terns of ten years'standing. No man on^either list to have a junior on 
the list promoted over hun, but to be allowed to refuse once the offer of 
full-pay. It rCihising twice, to receive the commuted allowance, unless m 
case of ill healtii, when he might be allowed to sell, or go on llie sick half¬ 
pay list. 

A Subaltern of the Service Companies. 

SUPPOSED STATIONS OF CORPS AT THE END OF 1837^ 

Gibiallar—33rd, C6th,;?nd Battalion (iOtli, 82nd. 

Malta—56th, 59lh, 47th. 

Ionian Isles—1st Battalion 60th, 53rd, 73rd, Slh^ 

America—2nd Battalion 1st, 69th| 37tbj I4th, b9th, GCth. 

Bermuda—half of the 34th. 
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West Indies—half of 34th, 8th, 52nd, 64th, 24th, 74fch, 7eth, 36th, 67th. 

India—3rd, 4th, 9th, I7th, 26th, 27th, 3)st, 32nd, 39th, 43rd, 62nd, 63i‘d, 
C8th,.70th, 81st, 83rd, 85th, 90th, 91st, 92nd 

Ceylon—18th, 75tb, and half of 87th. 

• Mauriti]^—-half of 87th, 35th. 

Cape-*'mdr58th, and half of 61st. 

St. Helena-half of 61st. 

New’^uth Wales—2ftt, 28th, 50th, 80th* 

The IjMt is not perfectly correct, on account of the expense of moving 
regiment. Thus the 31st is left in India, but it would he relieved in the 
course of 1838, as also the 39th, and in time regiments would fall into their 
stations. Then the 66th, 3rd,"26th, 58th, Gist. Sb that if seven regiments 
are embarked before the end of 1838, ail will be square. 


^ ' Orpheus in Barracks. 

** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 

To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak 

Mr. Editor, —Actuated as I am by no vain ambition of literary fame, 
but by a pure spirit of philanthropy, I now take up the pen to warn the 
young and inexperienced oP the rocks on which I have myself been ship¬ 
wrecked. I trust, theretore, that with so laudable a motive m view, you 
will kindly give a place to the following unpretending lines in some blank 
tile of your widely-circulated columns, which, when monthly deployed in 
the reading-room, are so eagerly devoured by all the regimental commu¬ 
nity, from tlie mahogany-faced Field-officer to the beardless Ensign : they 
may thus chance to meet the eye of some musical friends, who may be 
put in mind of the inconvenience to which they put many an honest mem¬ 
ber of the community. 

The King of Prussia, in his advice to his officers, recommends that, in 
taking up a position in presence of an enemy, every attention should be paid 
as to the local resources of the post, the possibility of its being turned, and 
its means of defence in the event of an attack. Never was I more con¬ 
vinced Of the soundness of his instructions, and of my folly in neglecting 

to follow them, than after having taken up a position in-barracks, 

and finding my post perfectly untenable through the attack of an enemy 
that might have baffled the grerft Frederick himselA 

But to make short of a long story. Some time ago, on returning from 
leave, I joined my regiment at-; barracks, and desired the Quarter¬ 

master to provide me with the quarters I was entitled to. To effect this 
he was obliged to tqrn out one of the youngsters, to whom I said a great 
many civil things, to make-up in some measure for the inconvenience to 
which I was putting him. My young friend answered in the Usual strain 
on such occasion.s, and concluded by saying, 1 should no Tloubt like 
my quarters, “ if fond of music# ’ As ne said this, I observed a particular 
expression on his countenance, but, in the innocence of my heart, had no 
idea that the sword of Damocles was already over my deveted head. My 
new abode happeqpd to be above the mess-room, which I considered rather 
an advantage, and being fatigued I retired shortly after dinner, as 1 flat- ' 
tered myself, to rest. Alas! fond delusive hqpes; how soon to be 
destroyed ! Scarcely had I closed my eyes*when mv ears iwere assailed 
by what lahad the bad taste to vote most infernal ^unds—a pianoforte 
rattling away at speed, followed by a female vpice at full cry, and tally- 
hoed by a flute, convinced me that I was in the immediate vicinity of a 
musical fair-matrimomal, and kept me as effectually awake as if Reynard 
had taken refuge under ray cpuch, followed by the best pack in merry 
England I 

Header! Ihmi canst more easily imagine than I describe my feelings 
when the barrack clock successively tolled the hours of ten, eleven,^nd 
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twelve, and atill the stream of sound rolled oni continuous and unceeaiUK* 
At last exhausted nature gave way and a broken slumber succeeded. 
During myr sleep undeiined.sounds still continued to haunt me, till at last 
growing mo\^ and more dsMbct, I was fairly awoke* 

It was dayligr^'* ---i^uld roelieve my senses ? Music still floated around, 
but it was another variety of the same genus Of monster^ihe regimental 
dr'diiis and fifes practising under my windows. 

Sleep was now out of the question. I rose arfd spent the time as I best 
might until breakfast, at the conclusion of which 1 sank into an easy chair 
in hopes of getting even half-an-hour’s rest before parade. Morjyheus<<iad 
just scattered his poppies over me, when I was aroused bv a crash that 
might have called up the dead, “What the devil is all this row?'' I 
inquired of my servant, who waC silently removing'the breakfast appa¬ 
ratus. “Sure,’^’ said O'Keefe, with great gravity, “'tis only the jontle- 
men after practhising the kay bugle; they generally takes a turn at it 
after breakfast.” 

Reader, thou no doubt imaginest ray miseiy had now attained its acm^ / 
Gentle reader, if so, thou art deceived. Ye gods! whatever might have 
been my sins, were they not expiated by the infliction, during, the silent 
hours of the night, of pianoforte and flute, at the pale dawn Of morn, of 
drums and fifes, and during the sunny hourS oC day, by the blast of key 
bucles? Were the torments of Sisyphus or of Tantalus greater? But 
mine do not end here. I am within hearing of the band^room, from whence 
every instrument of torture is opened on me, from the big drum to the 
triangles. (Would to Heaven I had all the villains on the latter 1) 1 at 
this very moment hear a rascally bugler practising every light infantry call 
out of tune; and, in short, I am bowed down and crushed under tins con¬ 
tinuity of sound, which falls like a never-ceasing cataract on the organ of 
hearing, and makes me pray that Heaven in its mercy may destroy it 
altogether! 

Reader, take warning by my fate; and should thy destiny ever lead thee 
to a barrack^room, avoid, if thou canst, all “ musical neighbours.” 

E. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

% Portsmouth, June 20, 1837, 

Mr. Editor, —The Pique arrived at Spithead on the 27th of May, after 
an unsuccessful trial with the Inconstant, although she had gone into 
Vigo Bay to alter her trim? and make her conformable to the constructor's 
plan. H«r foremast was sprung, and her mainmast injured, so that it 
became necessary to give her new ones. While they were preparing, an 
alteration was again made in the trim, s^ie being brought by tiie stern 
two and a half feet instead of one foot.^ This is understood to be the sug¬ 
gestion of her gallant and indefatigable Captain. The Pique and Castor 
(the latter daily expected from Sheerness) are to joifl the Inconstant at 
Lisbon, and the frigates are to have another cruise under the orders of 
Captain Mends of the*Talavera, or Captain Berkeley of the Hercules, and 
then return to SpUhead preparatory to going on foreign service. Captain. 
Rous, it is understood, intends to resign the command of the'Pique after 
this final trial. Should*lhe Pique a^ain prove a failure, it is hardly to be 
supposed the Board of Admiralty will continue to expend large sums of 
money in ftirther alterations, but lay her up in •ordinary as a bad job. 
There is little doubt,but two Inconstants could have been built with the 
money that has been spent on the Pique up to the present writing. She 
is still in harbour, but expected to go out the end of the week. 
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The Revenge, Captain Sir W. Elliott, ICO.H., CLB., arrived from 
the Mediterranean on the 28th of May, and has since been paid off in this 
harbour. It was at first intended to pay her off with he^igging and 
stores in, and xecommission her; but the Dockyard having ixtr 

fleeted hjg{^ mported the necessity of having &o., and she 

has consequently gone into ordinary, A day or two after going in to ha r- 
hour sl^ was mustered and inspected by Admiral Sir P. DurhaiffrWho 
found tfer crew in high*discipline and efficiency, and bestowed a well- 
merited eulogium on the Captain and offi^rs, as well as the seamen and 
marines',» A considerable number of the seamen have joined the Pique 
and Seringapatam. The party of Marines were sent round to Woolwich 
barracks in the Colombia steataer. * 

The next arrival* at Spithead were the Prince Regent and Parraelia 
transports, with the second battalion of the Rifles from the Mediterranean. 
They merely anchored for a few hours, and then proceeded to Dover. 
Having landed fhe trooiM, the transports have returned to this port to refit 
and prepare for other service. 

On'the 12th of the month the American frigate Independence arrived, 
with Mr.tpallas, suite and family, destined for St. Petersburgh, as Ambas¬ 
sador from the United States to the Court of Russia. On working through 
Spithead towards Cowef^ sfie fired a royal salute of twenty-one guns, but 
the Port-Admiral, not imagining she had an Ambassador on board, re- 
turned but nineteen. This omission afterwards explained, and on the 
following Wednesday (two days alter the arrival of the frigate) the two 
extra guns were firdd. Whether Commodore Nicholls waited or not for 
them cannot exactly be known, but the instant the Britannia fired them, 
the anchor of the Independence was tripped, her main and mizen staysails 
and flying jib were hoiste<l, and she run up from Stoke's Bay to Spithead, 
and is there at present. The Independence is an 80-gun ship cut down, 
and is most powerful both in armament and numerical crew. She has 
sixty 32-pouiider guns on her main and upper decks, and a crew of 640 
men, including a Commodore ^nd ten Lieutenants ; but the men arc light, 

and not half of them such as would be rated A.B.s in our service. Her 
tonnage is about 2200; she is about 186 feet long, and 52 feet broad, and 
draws nearly 23 feet water. The officers are young men, and look like 
sailors. They have been on shore repeatedly, and every attention and 
res])ect paid to them, and they have been most civil and courteous to the 
numerous parties of ladies and gentlemen that have visited the ship. As 
the Ambassador and some of his family have gone to London for a few 
days, it may be a week or ten days before she quits the anchorage. 

On Thurstlay lastjithe Athol, troop ship, Mr. A. Karley, Master, arrived 
from the Cape of Good Hope, with part of the 98th Regiment on board, 
under the command of Major Gregory. She left the Cape on 18th of 
April, and St. Helena on the 28th of April, thus making a very quick 
passage home. The officers and men of the 91st were getting reconciled 
as well as circumstances would admit to the dis(^mforts and privations of 
the island of St, Helena. The Athol touched at the island of Ascension 
on the 4th of Ma>% where she found H. M. brig the Lynx; and having 
completed her water, &c., left on the 6th of May, and made the passage 
to Spithead in forty-one days. The 98tb have been landed at Gosport to 
, join the depot* and it is expected will shortly*move over to Portsmouth, 
and take tVife duty of the 88th Regiment. The remainaer of the 98th are 
coming home in the Sipvereign, transport, • 

The Messenger, sleara-vessel, attached to this port, has been most 
actively and usefully employed during the past month in moving troops 
to and from Ireland. She has conveyed the depOts of the 58th and 68th 
from hence to Cork and returned with those of the 24th and 90lh ; in each 
of her trips she has been fortunate in having good weather and quick runs. 
It is to be hoped the Government will continue to move troops in sym-' 

2 D 2 
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mer and by steam-vessels, instead of putting them on board small and ill* 
arranged transports, and starting them during the winter months. Your 
readers mm recollect the misery endured by the dep6t of the 7th Fusiliers 
on board ft*' Hope, transport, a few years ago in this harbour. The 
Messenger lanti^-U «5 depot of the 24th, under the commajod of Maj^r 
Stock, on Saturday fast; and on her return from ChalhinaDf, wftither she 
hfi^one witli invalids from the different depOts, is to take from this gar¬ 
rison the 59th dep6t for Kinsale, and return with the 89th. ' 

The foregoing comprise the arrivals of ships at the Port. The Larne 
and Fair Rosamond have sailed since my last communication; the fornier 
to Lisbon, the latter to the coast of Africa. The Princess Charlotfc has 
nearly completed her cr6w, and expects to*proceedto the Mediterranean 
very shortly. I say, ejcpectSt for that rumour has betni current since the 
lOth instant, on which day it was almost officially announced that Admiral 
Sir Robert Stopford uas to hoist his flag and go out to refieve Admiral 
Sir J, Rowley. Under the present extraordinary management of the 
naval affairs of the country, it would not surprise many if the Board were 
to find it expedient to nominate some other officer to the command, and 
thus serve one of their own friends to the inconvenience of a distinguished 
officer. 

There is a report prevalent that Admiral Sir T-, Hardy is dangerously ill 
at Greenwich, and that in the event of his death Siw.Kobevt is to be ap¬ 
pointed Governor of that establishment. 

The Hercules still bears the name of the Parliamentary Ship, as she has 
been doing nothing since your last Number appeared,* It is now reported 
that her Captain is to superintend the next trial cruise of the Inconstant, 
Castor, and Pique, and afterwards go to the Mediterranean; but as the 
Captain’s presence is more requisite in the House of Commons than on 
board the Hercules, it is more than probable your August Number will 
again find the ship still at Spit head. She is, however, to be paid wages 
on Saturday, which looks like a movement. 

The Senngapatam has been detained for the Romney slave depdt. The 
latter was taken out of the basin of the Dockyard on Friday, and will soon 
be ready for sea. The Seringapatani is to furnish the men to navigate the 
Romney to Havannah, and make other arrangements about her when they 
get out- Colonel Cockburn, appointed Governor of the Bahama Islands, 
is in the town, and shipping Ins stock, &c., being ordered a passage in 
the Romney. 

The Hazard is destined for the Const of Africa. She is nearly manned. 
She was also taken out of the Dockyard basin on Friday, and will go to 
S pithead next week. 

The Sparrowhawk is at Spithead, and intended for the South American 
station, ^he is a few men short of complement, and as some seamen 
will probably volunteer for her from the Revenge, there is every chance 
of her leaving England the end of the week. 

The Sparrow, ketch, detained for despatches from the Colonial-office ! 
There is a stoi^ current in the Port, that a frigate was once in a similar 
situation for three months. There appears every likelihood that the poor 
Sparrow will be a second edition* 

The Edinburgh, 74, «has been repaired and coppered, and taken out of 
dock, and her placj occupied by the Partridge and Seaflower, two vessels 
attached to the port, one as the tender of the Royal Georger yacht, the 
other as the protector of the fishery near Jersey^and Guernsey. The 
Alligator, 28, is fitting for the command ot Captain Sir J. G. Brewer, C.B., 
who is to be despatched to examine the north-westwcoast of New Iloiland, 
and if advisable form a new settlements on it. As it will be at least a 
month before she is out of the hands of the artificers, there is plenty of 
time for gaining and furnishing you with every information as to her 
arrangements, &c. &c. 
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A new Post-office Packet Establishment has been formed at Weymouth, . 
to consist of four steam-vessels, to convey the mails to and from the islands 
of Guerns^, Jersey, Alderney, &c, to Weymouth. They arc under the 
superihtendence of a Lieutenant of the Navy, and he, the ma^s, second- 
masters, surgeons, purser, and engineers, are home for wag^ill*on the books 
01 his MajMjtyis.ship Victory, in this Pm*t. That sl1ta*l#5bdut to change 
her flag-officer, Reat-Adniiral Sir Frederick Maitland being nominai j^ Jto 
commar^l the souadron iifcthe East Indies, and lo go thither in the WSues- 
ley, fitting at Plymouth, upon the same plan as the Cornwallis, viz,, 
without^wer-deck guns, and a reduced complement of men. Sir Frederick 
carries on the Port duties at present, Sir P. Durham being on Admiralty 
leave; and as his five years a^ Superintendent do.not expire until July, it 
may be the end of ijext month before he quits. His successor as second in 
command has not yet been named with any certainty. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the forces was expected next week to 
inspect the troops in the garrison, but the recent event of the death of his 
Majesty will no doubt cause him to postpone his visit. We have the 
depot of the 5th and the 98th Regiment at Gosport; and the depots of 
the 24th. 47th, 59th (for a few more days only), 90th, and the 88th Regi¬ 
ment complete, in Portsmouth ; the latter will, after thc noblC lord haS 
seen them, receive their route for another district. 

Nothing has yet been^lone for the Royal Marine corps. There are four 
vacancies among the Field-officers and Captains, the neglect to fill up 
which is very hirtl upon the four Srtiior First and Second Lieutenants, 
who ought to have their promotion within a day or two of the official 
communication of the demise of the officers being reported. 

His Majesty’s ship Excellent, in addition to being a gunnery-tint ion 
ship, is also now a depot for the Naval Instructors and Schoolmasters,” 
the title given to those gentlemen who are henceforward to instruct the 
young officers of the Navy in navigation, classics, &c. There are three on 
board at this date, themselves under instruction ; for it appears they must 
undergo a species of training in that fioating emporium of knowledge, 
before they arc examined and certified as to qualification and acquirement, 
and fit subjects to be launched in the Navy. 

The following are the acquirements expected, and the pay, bounty, &c., 
granted by the Admiralty; but no board has yet been formed for ex¬ 
amining them ; and if they are to examine each other there will never be a 
failure. It may be as well now to remark, that no candidate ibr the 
situation of schoolmaster, upon this new plan, has yet been examined, or 
even presented himself to undergo tlfe ordeal; but one was found qualified 
this monlli upon the old system, and, in consequence of having been three 
years employed before the date of the order in council about lo be referred 
to, he is entitled to a half-pay of 3^. per day. “ No person will be con¬ 
sidered eligible for the situation of schoolmaster who is uifier twenty 
years of age, or more than thirty-five; and, before being appointed to a 
ship of the line or frigate, mdst pass an examination, and produce a cer¬ 
tificate as to his qualifications in the following branches r™ 

“ 1. Common arithmetic, including yvij^ar and decimal fractions. 

*'2. The first %ix, the eleventh, and twelfth books of Euclid; their* 
application to the measurement of planes and solid bodies. 

3. Algebra, progressing to the highest order bf equations, and its ap¬ 
plication to the solution of geometrical problems. . 

“ 4. Pl&ne afid spherical trigonometry, and the various problems in 
surveying, the measurement of heights and flistances, navigation and 
nautical astronomy, particularly the principles on which the various for- 
mulffi for ascertamii% th0 longitude are constructed, and practical astro¬ 
nomy, so far as may be ^uirOT for determining the latitude and longitude 
in all cases. 

'* 5. The uses of mathematical and nautical instruments, the quadrant, 
sextant, compass, and chronometers. 
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** 6. The theory of projectiles, and its application to gilTitiery* 

“ 7. The olossios, to suoh young gentlemen as enter with some kncw- 
ledge of Letin and Greek." 

The rerndheratioti for instructing! young officers in the foregoing is to 
be 41. 149. m onth, or 61?. is, a-year; 30/. a-year, being Queeg 

Anne's Bounty, auE?15/. a-year from each young gentlemaajwrttfea instruc- 
course the latter will always fluctuate; in such a shin as the 
Princess Charlotte there may be ten, which will snake the stipend^Vmount 
to about 140/. The instructor h to have a separate cabin, and mess in 
the wardroom. Very few, if any, Cambridge or Oxford men vwll enter 
and serve for such pay ; and the only inducement for others, will be the 
chance of serving on some pleasant station for three years, and then 
obtaining a half^pay of 3s. per diem. The youngster^will be best oft\ as 
they may obtain a good nautical and classical education, with a chance 
of learning French and drawing, for 6/. a-year! The building in the 
Dockyard, formerly the Naval College, is still appropriated for the ex¬ 
amination of Midshipmen, and is conducted by the Aamirals of the Port 
and the Captain and Schoolmaster or the Excellent, The following were 
found qualified this month;— # 

Mr, Willoughby Lake, Princess Charlotte; Mr. William A/Munton, 
no ship ; Mr. Aug, A. Villiers, no ship; Mr. Fred. L. A, Selwyn, no ship; 
Mr. William Barrie, no ship; I^ord A. L. Beauclefa, Royal Adelaide ; Mr. 
John A. Wharton, Revenge; Mr. H, L. P, Parson, Rejenge; Mr. Chas. 
F. Hillyar, Revenge; Mr. Fred. J. iVftllman, Sparrow. 

The melancholy intelligence of the death of King William IV, reached 
this place by the London coaches yesterday, but the official announce¬ 
ment to the Port-Admiral and officiating Lieutenant-Governor ot the 
Garrison was not received until this morning by the usual course of post; 
several persons, however, partially closed their windows, and the bells of 
some of the churches were tolled at night. At ten o'clock this afternoon 
the Royal Standard and other flags wore hoisted half-mast high at ilie 
Bastions, Dockyard, and on board his Majesty's ships at Spilhead and in 
the harbour, and twenty-one guns fired at minute intervals, in succession, 
by the Victory, flag-snip of Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland, the 
Commanding Officer of the Port; Britannia, flag-ship of Admiral Sir P. 
Durham (on leave); Princess Charlotte, flag-ship of Admiral the Hon, 
Sir Robert Stopford Con leave); and the Independence, American frigate, 
Commodore Nicholls. 

At one o’clock the Standards and flags were hoisted fo the'" mast¬ 
head, and the yards of the ships n&anned, and a double Royal salute 
of forty-one guns, in honour of the accession of her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, was fired from every ship, and from the plat form battery. Colonel 
Forbes, of the Royal Artillery, in command of the Garrison, received 
orders to i^-isemble the troops, and at the above hour a detachment of 
thaiRoyal Marines, the 88th Regiment, and ibe depots of the 24th, 47th, 
59th, and 90th Regiments, were drawn up round the works with their 
bands and coloiirs, and on the -Mug ceasing from the ships and battery, 
the men presented arms, the playing the nation^ dir of God save 
the Queen. After giving three hearty cheers the troops were marched to 
their several quarters. The flags will continue up until sunset, and to¬ 
morrow they ere to be lowered half-mast high, and remain so until the 
funeral. The different rellefe will be marched to their posts frorp barracks 
without music. 

P. 

P.S., Her Majesty’s ship Talbot, Capt. Pennell, has arrived from the 
South American station with upwards of 400,^0 dollars on merchants’ 
accounts; i She left Rio Janeiro on the 27tK April, and had a long passage 
of fifty-one days. She has brought home Captain Smart, K.H. recently 
promoted from the Dublin; that ship, with the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir 
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Gr. Hamond; the Stag, with the broad pendant of Commodore Sullivan, 
and the Samarang, Oapt* Broughton, were lying at Rio. The Samarang 
was ordered to relieve the Ply In the River Plate,, and the Fly to go to the 
]^lkland Islands. The Imogene had sailed tp Jhn NorthernJ^rts of the ' 
station, and the Cleopatra and Harrier were ip the Pac^^^^he Talbot, 
having landed her treasure at this Port, has goiMv^e^^^rlymouth to be 
paid 0 ^ ^ ^ 

By tPjre Volcano steamir, letters have been received here firom the squa¬ 
dron in;the Mediterranean, dated the 3rd of June. Admiral Sir Josias 
RcAvl^was at Malta with the Caledonia, Vanguard. Rapid, and Medea, 
all suftering severely from induenra. The Admiral had put to sea on the 
26th of May, but was comt%l)ed to return to Malta on the 23th, not having 
men enough out the sick list to work the ship. , She had 400 men at 
one time unable to do duty. The Vanguard, Rapid, and Medea, were also 
in a similar pi-edicament: the Medea, out of a crew of 120 men. had had 
68 on the sick hst, and was obliged to send 32 to the hospital. Providen¬ 
tially no case had pioved fatal. The Admiral had ordered the Asia and 
Russel to keep the sea. The Bellerophon was at Tunis; Barham, Dido, 
Clio, Chfilders, and Harlequin, on the south coast of Spain ; Rodney had 
been refitted at Mahon, and was hourly expected at Malta. Orestes at 
Gibraltar; Sapphire at Cbrfu j Carysfort at Constantinople; Nautilus 
and Hind at Malta. The Volcano spoke the Volage in the Gut of Gib¬ 
raltar, and her g^.rival is hourly expeqjted. 

A Court-martial had taken place on Major Murton, Royal Marines, 
enibarked in H.M.S. Asia, on charges instituted by Captain Fisher, of that 
ship, and, after a long business, had terminated in the full acquittal of 
Major Murton; and in consequence of his long arrest, the Admiral had 
permitted him to reside on shore for some weeks to recover his health. 

The command of the squadron in the Tagus has been given, at the 
express desire of his late Majesty, to Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Brace, 
and he is to hoist his flag in the Donegal, 74, at Plymouth. 
Captain F. Brace and Commander S. Pritchard are also to join her. 

The command of the South American squadron has been given to Rear- 
Admiral C. B. H. Ross, C.B., recently promoted from Plymouth Dock¬ 
yard, which situation, being a patent appointment, entitles him to com¬ 
pensation either in the shape of pension or employment. Rear-Admiral 
koss will probably eo out in the President, frigate, at this port. She is 
ordered to be fitted for a flag-ship. Captain James Scott, who com¬ 
manded her when carrying the flag; of Admiral Sir George Cockburn, is, 
it is lumoured, to have her again. 

TIic Coast of Africa command is not yet announced in this port, but no 
doubt seltled. 

Rear-Admiral Sir F. Maitland’s successor as Superintendent of this 
Dockyard is believed to be Rear-Admiral the Hon. P, Bouverfc. 

• I ■ ■■■■■■ I 

Plymouth, June 20, 1837. 

Mr. Editor, —When I last.wrote to you, which was on "the 20th ult., the 
Pembroke, 74, wtia preparing to go into dock ; and it was then generally 
believed that she had sustained considerable damage from having been* 
ashore. I am happv. however, tp have it in my#power to state, that the 
injury she received has turned out to be fir less than was anticipated. 
She w'as taken into dock on the 22nd ult., when sne underwent a very 
careful examination ; and I think 1 am correot in saying, that the whole 
amount of mischief was remedied by merely shifting three pieces of the 
main keel, and supplying a new false keel all fore and aft. She was 
undocked on Friday last (I6lb inst.), and it is expected that she will be 
ready for sea again in the course of about three weeks. 

Our modern men-of-war are certainly veiy strongly built; and I con- 
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ceive that the strength imparted to them may in a great measure be attri¬ 
buted to the solidity of the frames, occasioned by the practice of tUIing-in 
the openings between the timbei*s, which has proved in several instances 
of late to a great improvement in our ship-carpentry. 

The Jas«(qv Ifi'gnn brig, Captain Hackett, which arrived from the 
MediterraneaSrAcu^ 14th of last month, was towed into harbour on the 
22nd by the Messenger, steamer. The Blazer, steam-vessel, Lieutenant 
arrived from Alexandria on the 23rd, upd still remains Alongside 
the Dockyard, her engines being under repair. ^ 

The Wolverine, brig, 10, Commander Hon. E. Howard, arrived on the 
25th, and came into harbour as soon as she had got rid of hei'poWtler. 
She Iiad been expected for some time previously, having been ordered 
home to be docked, in'consequence of haViiig been aground. She was 
docked, accordingly^ on the 2f)th, when it was found that no other mis¬ 
chief had accrued from the accident than the loss of the false keels, 
"When the Pembroke was docked, many persons who seldom visit the 
Dockyard had curiosity enough to make a personal surve^ of the condi¬ 
tion of her bottom, so much having been said on the subject; and a similar 
feeling manifested itself with respect to the Wolverine, which was also 
less damaged than had been supposed. 

At an early hour on llie morning of the 29th ult., a salute announced 
two arrivals, which turned out to be Danish* myn-of-war, a frigate and 
corvette. The frigate is named Galath^a, and the corvette Diana; the 
former carrying thirty-four long IS^pounder guns, anddhe latter twenty 
medium l8-pounders. The next day, in the afternoon, the officers of both 
of the above ships landed at the Dockyard, where they were received by 
Commander Robertson, of the Ordinary, and Lieutenant Collingwood 
Dickson, Flag-Lieutenant to the Admiral-Superintendent of the Dock¬ 
yard, with every mark of attention. They proceeded immediately to the 
residence of Rear-Admiral Warren, where tliey partook of refreshment, 
and afterwards walked round the establishment, evidently much pleased 
wilh what they saw. 

Desirous, perhaps, of making some acknowledgment for the civilities 
they experienced, the Commodore and officers of the two ships gave a 
splendid on board the Galath^a on the 1st of June. The Com- 

mander-in-Chief, Lord and Lady Valletort, Sir James and Lady Hilliar, 
arul a large party of fashionables, were on board; and when his Lordship 
Uhe Port-Admiral) left the ship, he was complimented with a salute. 
Every one appeared to be much gratified with the day’s entertainment, 
and the greatest possible cordiality seemed to exist between all parlies. 
There were twenty-two officers,upon the whole, all of whom are certainly 
fine-looking men. They'have no Midshipmen onboard. The complement 
of men belonging to the frigate was 188, and 12.5 to the corvette. 

I cannoLgive you a correct idea of the magnitude of the ships, as no 
one on boaiy with whom 1 happened to meet could tell me their dimen- 
Hanes do not speak of their ships by tonnage, but it seems 
that they make use of the term “ displacement,*’ which is unquestionably 
more correct than tonnage; but I could not learn from those with whom 

»two ships. I was surprised to find 
' that the ship's company are not provided with mess-tables, which contri¬ 
bute greatly to the comfort of a crew, but was given to understand that it 
is probable they will ere lon^be introduced into the Danish Navy. 

A shipwright officer with whom I vras in company on board, induced me 
to believe, from several things which he pointed out to me, that nothing 
presented Rself in the department of practical Naval architecture from 
which the English would benefit by taking a hint.^ I suppose we may 
make some allowance for professional prejudices. For iny own part, my 
attention was most taken up with jan instrument called a “ Clinometer, 
the object of which is to indicate, at any time, in a very distinct manner, 
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the difference of draught of water, or the vessel’s tnm. It is an instrument 
which presents to your immediate notice ^wo small vertical glass tubes 
partly tilled with coloured spirit, and having a graduated scale behind 
them to show the exact difference of height of the spirit in th^two tubes. 
The other part of the instrument is enclosed within a protect it 

llbm injury. The graduations upon the scale are degrees and 

minutes^and will always indicate the angle which^me keel of the shin 
makes with the Horizon; Jbut in order to make the instrument appficabte 
to its pui^osc, in terms best understood by nautical men, a table is made 
out and placed at the side of the instrument, shoiving to what extent any 
nudlber of degrees and minutes will affect the draught of water in feet and 
inches. A table of that kind must be formed for every ship. It has a 
curious effect, at first glance,*to observe two tu^bes about half an inch 
asunder, with spirit?in each, standing at unequal altitudes, when it would 
naturally occur that the surfaces of the spirit in each ought to be on the 
same level; but it is this apparent anomaly which constitutes the principle 
oft lie “clinometer.’’ * 

I was also much pleased with a percussion-lock for the use of the long 
guns, which ! thought possessed some merit, inasmuch as it can be used 
without any liability of injury by explosion from the touch-hole. There 
were some “sights” too, of very ingenious contrivance, but which appeared 
to me to be open to son»e (mjcction in practice. And lastly, their “ beds 
and quoins” were constructed very differently from those in our service, 
and i observed Ihat no provision is raade for “ depressing” the guns! I 
hope our adversaries in Naval combat never will attend to the depression 
of their guns, especially if (by improving the wcatherly qualities of our 
mcn-of-war) we can contrive to get to windward of the enemy, so that lie 
may have to depend on his weather battery. But, Mr. Editor, I fear T 
have kept you too long on board the Galath^a. We will return now to 
the passing events which I know you are desirous of recording under the 
head of “ Correspondence,” in your Journal. 

The Jaseur was paid off on the 31st, and the Wolverine was undocked 
on that day. The Scorpion, 10, Lieutenant Geaton, sailed on Sunday the 
4th of this month, for Spain. The Larne, 18, Commander Blake, arrived 
from Portsmouth on the 5th, and sailed again on the 7th for Lisbon, 
whence she will proceed to the East Indies. The Danish ships sailed on 
the 5th, and gave the Port-AdmilW a farewell salute. The Camel, dock¬ 
yard lighter, was taken on the wet-slip on the morning of the 5th, to repair 
her false keel; and the Forester, brigantine, was taken on the same slip 
the next day, to have her copper examined and repaired, and the bottom 
cleaned. The Wizard, 10, Lieutenant Harvey, sailed into the Sound on 
the fith, and saluted the flag in goirfg down; she was paid advance of 
wages on the 8tb, and took her departure for the South American Station 
on the 15th instant. The Gossamer, tender, arrived from Pori^mouth on 
the 7th with supernumeraries, and sailed again on the 10th; and the 
Rochester, lighter, airived the«samexlay with stores from Chatham. The 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. Worsley Hill, sailed on the 8th for Falmouth and 
1-isbon. The Tortoise, lighter, sailed with stores for Pembroke. 

The Columbia,*steamer, Lieut. Gordon, arrived on the 10th from St, 
Sebastian ; she brought no news of importance. General Evans had left 
Spain, and was on his way back to England, v/«*Fj‘ance. The Columbia 
had four of the General’s horses on board, ofte of which was the charter 
on which*the Christhio Spanish General Gurrea waslately killed, liie 
Columbia was employed on the 12th to towjhe Spey packet into the 
Sound: on her return she went alongside the Dockyard, where she 
received a fresh supply of coals; and on the I4th she proceeded to Ports¬ 
mouth, and thence to the Rives, with the Marines of the Revenge belong¬ 
ing to the Woolwich division. The Spey proceeded to Falmouth on the 
12th. 
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The Royalist, 10, Lieut. Hon. Edward Plunkett, arrived in the Sound 
from Spain ort the 17th, end eame into hdrbdur on the 19th, to have her 
defects attended to. The Ringdove, 16, Commander H. P. Nixon, went 
out of harli^ron the 17th, and saluted the dag in going down: she is 
destined forrSA^J^est Indies. She has been fitted with a pair of paddle- 
wheels of neat ^ '3 H i j (fruction, to work with winches, upon which about 
^wej^ty-eight men can work at a time. They are made In a vety simple 
manner, so as to admit of being shipped and unskipped with great facility ; 
and it appears from a trial which took place to-day in the Souiffl, in pre- 
senctfofthe Commander-in-Chief, the Flag-Captain, Mr. Lloyd ^nsp^ctor 
of machinery), and others, that thtgf are likely to answer exttmely well, 
where it would be desir 9 .ble to paddle the,,vessel for a short distance, at 
the rate of three or four knots per hour. ^ 

The Donegal, 78^ was docked yesterday, to have her bottom cleaned 
and examined, and went out of dock agmn this evening. The Thisbe, 
46, is to be docked, to undergo % similar process of vispection. The 
Druid, 46, is to be brought forward for commissioning; and the Donegal 
and Wellesley, seventy-fours, are fitting for fiag-ofilcers, for foreign ap¬ 
pointments.—Yours, «c. 

D. 


REVIEWS AND tRITlCAL NOTICES. ' 

The Russian Fleet in the Baltic in 1836. By H. W. Cbawfohd, 

Commander, R.N. 

We had taken up our pen to discusvS the very intelligent yet modest 
pamphlet of Commander Crawford, entitled as above, when the following 
observations from a competent quarter reached our hands, and anticipated 
our purpose. We freely substitute the concurrent opinions of our cor¬ 
respondent :— 

Portsmouth, June 18th, 1837. 

You have not yet noticed in your Journal a small, but very interesting 
pamphlet, published by Commander (^wford of the Royal Navy, detail¬ 
ing his observations on the presentptate of the Russian Navy in the 
Baltic, and the extraordinary improvement which has taken place in their 
discipline and efiiciency within a few years. I recommend this litlle 
work (which may be had for a shilling at Ridgway’s) to the attention of 
those whose minds are not so wholly engrossed by party politics, as to 
disregard the real welfare and safety of their country. They will find 
that the Emperor Nicholas, with whom a paiity in Parliament are per¬ 
petually e^eavouring to embroil us, and whose personal character and 
goveinment they are daily loading with the grossest abuse, possesses 
within a week’s sail of our shores a fleet oMwenty-seven sail of tlie Lin»>, 
sevefnteen heavy frigates, and a proportion of smaller vessels, and steam¬ 
boats fully maimed and equipped, and carefully exercised under tlie Em¬ 
peror’s own eye during the summer months. It can scafc*cely bo necessary 
to point out the almost irreparable injury which such a force might effect 
by an unexpected attack on our Naval Establishments in the Thames 
and Medway; and, although I am far from participating in that Russo- 
phobia which is felt or affected by our pseudo-patriots, yet ^ consider 
any Government highly seprehensible, which, under such circumstances, 
negleqts the naval defence of the country, and those obvious and indis¬ 
pensable precautions, which common prudence and forethought dictate 
and demand. » 

It is true some petty saying i$ effected by keeping our ftw ships in 
commission unmanned and in port, and those whose only object is to rub 
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through a Session of Parliament, may fancy that they have performed 
their whole duty when they have cut down estimates and reduced ex¬ 
penses ; but what will be the language of the country, if. on any sudden 
emerg6ncy, our fleet is found unprepared, and uneqc^ to o^v defence, 
and that, by. a short-sighted and pitifiii economy^ w» bav^^eurred not 
only immediate risk and disgrace, but iu all immense and 

unavoidajble expense? How will any Ministry whien has so conducted, 
the affairs of their G(MintT>. face the storm of public indignation by wiiidW', 
they will* be assailed? Loss of office and impeachment will be their 
inevitable fate, and they will too late discover, that nations, like indivi¬ 
duals, neOer forgive those by whom they have been flattered and deceived. 

Let us hope that we shall tqke in time the warning this judicious little 
pamphlet gives us, and that our Admiralty may*turn their minds more 
seriously to those iReasufes which existing circumstances render so im¬ 
portant. In my humble opinion much more might be done with the ships 
actually in comq;iission, if we would adopt a new mode of employing and 
assembling them, and shake off that routine system of considering all our 
ships as the property of particular stations, and irremoveable from them 
until a period of three years shall have expired. Let us take, for instance, 
our Mediterranean, Lisbon, and home stations. We have fifteen sail-of- 
the-line distributed betweeg the three; but, from our extreme apparent 
disinclination to assembling or exercising any number of ships together, 
even at times when they are least required for any other service, not more 
than three or four of these ships are ever together, and then always at 
anchor, and rather retrograding than advancing in discipline and efficiency. 
Of the eight commissioned last year, I do not think any one has been 
much more than a month at sea, and remainder have been still more 
stationary. The Hastings, of 74 guns, has been above three years without 
moving Irora the Tagus. The Rodney, of 90, a new ship of a particular 
class, whose qualities of sailing it was most desirable to try thoroughly, 
has passed a year and a half at anchor by herself on the coast of Spain, 
where any 74 would have done as well; and if I went through the whole 
list of our ships in commission, I am afraid the reports would be equally 
unsatisfactory. At this moment what a contrast does Portsmouth present 
to Cronstadt! The Emperor of Russia is probably ordering his fleet of 
twenty-seven sail-of-the-line to commence its manoeuvres, while we have 
only two at our great Naval Arsenal, the Captains of which have been in 
London since the commencement of the Session of Parliament, and the 
(^ommander-in-Chief has just leil us to pass the summer in Scotland. 
Surely every one will see the ineviftfble consequence of this snpineness in 
the conduct of our naval administratiqn; and, as it is my opinion that with 
very little increase *of expense the British Navy might be kept in a con¬ 
stant state of activity and preparation, I will shortly suggest the outline of 
the arrangements by which this result may be expected. ♦ 

I would have no ship in commission which was not fit to go to sea at 
the shortest warning, and wlflch wAs not exercised at least during the 
summer months. The three Comraandert-in-Chiera ships^at Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Sheerness, ought to be kept sufficiently manned fur this 
purpose, and thdke which bear the flags of the Admiral-Superintendents^ 
should be sea-going ships, manned by the ordinary at their respective 
ports (by which the efficiency of both ships and nnen would be secured), 
and regularly exercised with the rest of the fleet. . 

As many ships of all classes as can be assembled should rendezvous at 
Spithead early in April, and continue together 4n the Channel in a state 
of activity and useful instruction untikSeptember, wheh those intended 
to remain at home slflmld go into harbour and dismantle, while a squa¬ 
dron should be selected for winter exercise amongst the West India 
islands, under An active and experienced officer, with orders to return to 
Spithead early in April. The fine climate and weather, and the number 
of excellent roadsteads, induce me to pfefer this part of the world to,, any 
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other for exercising our diiiposable ships during the six winter months, 
and those which belong to the station should join the squadron as fre¬ 
quently as possible, and oe thoroughly pradiaid in all the evolutions of a 
fleet, with ^tch our younger officers (on whom we must now chiefly rely) 
are entirely m^cquainted; and every class of ship should take her place 
in the order of ^I W ii y or battle on those occasions. 

All ^this might easily be accomplished by a small addition to ipur pre- 
7s?ht naval force in commis.sion, and by an arrangement which, instead of 
locking up our ships during eight months of the year in total inactivity at 
Malta or Lisbon, should keep the whole in that state of useful-exercise 
without which it can never be thoroughly efficient. Under exi5ting*fcir- 
curnstances a fleet in the Mediterranean duping winter is totally unneces¬ 
sary, and by the measures 1 propose that fetatron might always be rein¬ 
forced early in the* summer, and long before the pferiod at which the 
Admiral has usually left his winter quarters fo^ Smyrna Or Vourla Bays, 
AVe ought to keep at home (or at all events not ferther qff than Lisbon) 

during the winter, twelve sail of the line, including the six flag-ships at 

Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Sheerness, all manned, and so arranged and 
distributed that, on any sudden emergency, each ship could fit out a 
second, and thus at once double our force; and this should occasionally 
form a part of our exercise, until we were thoroughly perfect in it. 

It is many years since a ship has been less than two or three months 
fitting for sea, and the possibility of doing it in as many days is perhaps 
almost unknown to the present generation of officers. If the system I 
commend were adopted, activity, energy, and emulation would instantly 
revive in the British Navy, and the country, instead of being, as at pre¬ 
sent, almost at the mercy of a powerful neighbour, would silently but 
securely resume that maritime superiority which a long peace and a false 
economy have seriously endangered. But to effect this desirable change, 
wc must find officers who will prefer their professional pursuits to meic 
party politics, and the quarter-deck to the Treasury benches, and who, 
instead of devoting their time to canvassing and elections, will recollect 
Blake’s golden maxim, that our business is “ to keep foreigners from fool¬ 
ing us.” A. Naval Officer. 

The foregoing notice of a subject of high national importance, we regret 
to find, exhausts the little space at our command for reviews this month, 
although we have clipped and pared in every direction to enable us to 
introduce to our readers a few, at least, of many meritorious publications 
which crowd our table, and of which Vre have mad^ notices. We hope to 
be more successful next month. 


^NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the query of “A Staff Surgeon.'' we reply that some injudicious 
cntie of a little volume on the West Indies, just published, by Sir Andrew 
Halliday, has given that officer the credit of having originated, by his 
statements in that book, the ameliorations with regard to diet, &c., recently 
, promulgated amongst the troops in the West Indies. T^is is absurd anil 
untrue, as we shall show next month. We have given some interesting 
additional papers on this sul^ect in our present Number. 

Tlie History of the Steam-Engine will be continued in our next, 
to M*t“roon'th‘’®”‘"^ postpone the list of the Yacht Squadron for the present year 

«a:>S;''.rhK:r"' «i.s t. ^ 

Many articles and letters postponed. 
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EDITOR’S PORTFOLIO: 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY RifOISTER. 


AFFAIRS HOME AND ABROAD. 


The amelioration in the King^s health, which we noticed with 

unfeigned satisfaction last month, unhappily was but iraasient— 

Wix-UAM THE Fourth has ceased lo exist. The event has been 
thus oUicially announced :— 

Whitehall, June 20. 

A bulletin, of whiph the following is a copy, has been received 
by Lord John Russell, one of his late Majesty's principal Secretaries 
of State :— . • 

“ Windsor Castle, Tuesday, June 20. 

“ It has pleased Almighty God to release from his sufferings our 
Most Excellent and Gracious Sovereign King William the Fourth, 

“ His Majesty expired at twelve minutes past two o’clock a,m., 
this day. 

M. J, Tierney. 

“ W, F. Chambers. 

“ D. Davies.*’ 

It is needless to add that the official aunuuiicenient of a consuni- 
matiou so deeply deprecated, thougli known to be impending, has 
diffused lamentation through the land. 

The cause of His Majesty^s death was inflammation of the lungs, 
coupled vvilh organic disease of the heart. 

The remains of the King, which have been embalmed, will lie in 
state in llic Wateiloo Gallery, at Windsor Castle, on Friday tlie 7th 
and Saturday 8th of the present niontii, and at midnight of the 
latter day will be consigned, with the usual pomp, to the royal vault 
in St. George's Chapel. Hequiesoat in jyavei 

The youthful Heiress to the British Crown, whose majority, in tliat 
capacity, was lafit month so critically attained, has ascended the throne 
of these realms amidst the best hopes and auguries of the nation. The 
demeanour of Her Ma.jesty, under circumsjancc's so new and trying, has 
conciIiat%[i all opinions; and sanguine expectations are entertained by 
all who look to the sacred obligations under which the British Crown is 
held, and duly estimate the disposition and capacity lo fulfil them of 
HER who, alike amiable, well-instructed, and doubtless imbued with the 
firm and constitutional spiriUof her predecessors and family, now pos¬ 
sesses it, that the British Monarchy will still advance in prosperity and 
glory under the sway of Queen Victoria. To Her Majesty we vicari¬ 
ously, and most dutifully, tender the homage of the United Sejrvij^e. 
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The proclamation of the Queen took |)lacey with the usual ceremonies, 
on Wednesday the 21st ult- 

On Thursday Lord Melbourne communicated to the House of Lords 
a message the Queen respecting his late Majesty, and referring to 
the state of ^ public business in connexion with the necessity of sun^- 
jgoniijg a ne\V Parliament within the limited period,—namely, six 
^months from the demise of the Crown. Upomtlus occasion ^ple and 
respectful testimony was cordially borne by the Prime Minister, the 
Duke of Wellington, Earl Grey, and Lord Brougham, to the sterling 
and patriotic qualities of William the Fourth. 

A corresponding message was introduced in the House of Commons 
by Lord John Russell, and similarly responded to *by Sir Robert Peel 
and the House. 

Shortly after the accession of the late King, in ipSO, we ^ve a 
Memoir of His Majesty’s Naval Services,* accepted as correctfby its 
illustrious subject. We then wrote thus “ The following Sketch is 
merely intended to embrace the Naval career of his present Majesty. 
^ye trust the period is distant when it may become the province of 
history to chronicle the course and consummation of a life so justly 
dear to the British people.” Seven brief years have flown, and the con¬ 
tingency we so sincerely deprecated has arrived. 

It is not, however, our purpose at present to enter upon the biogra¬ 
pher’s task—an office we reserve for a future Number, probably our 
next; but, amongst a variety of characteristic traits marking the close 
of the late King’s life, there is one anecdote, of whicli many incorrect 
and vulgar versions are abroad, so honourable to his Majesty, so grate¬ 
ful to the nation, and, withal, bo consonant to the objects of this piibli> 
cation, that we cannot refrain from recording it. The accuracy of the 
following particulars, which we have taken pains to ascertain, may be 
relied on. 

On the morning of the 18lh June, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Waterloo, William the Fourth at length felt himself sinking under his 
disorder, and for the first time evinced to his family and attendants his 
knowledge of his danger, by observing to Dr. Chambers that he should 
not see another sun set; he soon afber added—“ But let me live to 
SEE OUT THIS MEMORABLE DAY.” 

It is from this noble aspiration, solemnly uttered,; that have origi¬ 
nated the idle and indecent reports which ascrhie to his Majesty, at such 
a moment,^Lhe use of expressions utterly inconsistent with the dignified, 
• resigned, and serious demeanour exhibitedihy the late King throughout 
and to the latest moment of his afflicting and mortal complaint. 

The Earl of'Munster, who was present at Windsor in the double 
^capacity of his Majesty’s son and Constable of thd Castle, having 
learned from Dr. Chambers what had passed, and knowing the deep 
feeling of pride with wBich Ijie King had ever regarded the victories of 
his subjects and countrymen, whether by sea or land—thinking, also, 
it might please his Majes^, and, for the moment, divert his attention 
from his own situation and suffering—determine (though never pre¬ 
viously the custom) to carry to his Majesty the new tri-coloured stan¬ 
dard of thb French empire, forwarded yearly by the Duke of Wellington, 
on the glorious^ annivemry, being the tenure by which his Grace holds 

* Unttxd Skrvicx Jouanal, No. 22, Part Il«, for October 1830, p. 521 

-^ith oFortrait of the King, « 
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StraUifieldsayet as the deacendanta of Marlborough do Blenheim by the 
annual presentation of the lily’d banner of Royal France. 

His*lordship plucked the trophy from ila stand in the “Hall of 
Chivalry/' where it had been placed early on that day by the Duke's 
agent at Windsor, and, after ascertaining from thp medical gentlemen 
in attendance that it would not create, in the King’s bnfeehled staje, too 
much excitement, carrie{kit into his Majesty’s room. 

Having waited by the side of his dying sire till he saw a fit oppor¬ 
tunity, hjs iordsiiip then laid the standard at his feet. The King at 
once brightened up, showed evident signs of gratification, and saying, 
“ Ay, the Day—the Day V* desired Lord Munster to unfurl it, placed 
his hand on the gih eagle, which surmounts the trophy, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment, and, on the Bari’s again laying it at his feet, said, “ Quite 
right—-quite rieht!” 

That Lord Munster had judged rightly of the King's feelings vvas 
shown by the circumstance remaining on his Majesty's mind, not only 
during the remainder of that day but all the next—the last of his exis¬ 
tence ;—as, within four hours of his decease, on the evening of the 
19th, the dying monarcjn suddenly raised himself and said to the Queen, 

“ Send for George—tell him to bring his Constable’s staff.*’ 

On the latter appearing before him with the hdloti of office, the 
King, de^'Crying his son, said, “ Heirloom”— “ That's b^^oogh.” 

If these were not the last words, this was certainly the last act of 
King William’s life. 

Tlic conduct of her Majesty, Queen* Adelaide, throughout the 
present trial, as through the whole tenor of her exemplary life, has 
been sucli as to reflect lustre on her sex, dignity on her station, and 
hoitour upon human nature. Queen Adelaide remains to the Biitish 
people a bright example of female excellence, and an honoured object 
of respect and affection. 

On the demise of William IV., the Crown of Hanover has devolved 
on the Duke of Cumberland, as the ncf t male heir, the salique law, of 
German origin, excluding females from the Throne of that kingdom. 
The King ot Hanover left England on the 24th ulu to lake posseauon 
oi his dominions as Ernjst 1., having previously sworn allegiance, as a 
British Prince and Peer, to the Queen of Great Britain. The sway 
and destinies of Hanover have thus, for the first time since ih$ accession 
of the House of Brunswick, been severed from the Crown of England; 
and the jiositiou of its new Ssovercign acquires, with its national inde¬ 
pendence, an increase of political difficulty. There are jfew personages, 
even in this rcffcjm of prejudice and scandal, more misrepresented than 
tlie present King of Hanover, from whose real kindness of heart and* 
good intentions we augur anything but a harsh or unju'osperous rule to 
a people so long governed by his illustrious’ family.^ The Hanoverians, 
both as f?llow-subjects and associates in arms, eyer loyal and distin¬ 
guished, possess our highest respect and warmest sympathy, and it is 
in the honest spirit of such sentiments tliat wc invoke for them and 
their King reciprocally every aajuisition which may be consistent with 
the rights and interests of both. 
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It Is expected that a dissolution of Parliament will take place on the 
20th instant. 


We refrain for the present month from entering upon a variety of 
other topics* domestic and foreign, from respect for the epgrossi^^ 
^subjejt of public attention and feeling. 


GENERAL ORDER. 

Horse Guards, June 20. 

Her Majesty does not require that the officers of the Army should wear 
any other mourning with their uniforms, on the present melancholy occa¬ 
sion, than black crape over the ornamental part of the cap or hat, the 
sword-knot, and on the left arm, with the following exceptions, viz.:— 
Officers on duty are to wear black gloves, black crape over the ornamental 
part of the cap or hat, the sword-knot, and on the left arm; the sash 
covered with black crape, and a black crape scarf over the right shoulder. 
The drums are to be covered with black crape, and black crape is to be 
hung from the pike of the colour-staff of infantry, and from the'standard- 
staff and trumpets of cavalry. When officers appear at court in their 
uniforms, they are to wear black crape over th'fe oiyiamental part of the cap 
or hat, the sword-knot, and on the left arm ; a black crape scarf over the 
right shoulder. 

By command of the Right Hon. the General Commanding-in-Chief. 

John Macdonald, Adjt.-Gen. 


Admiralty, Juno 20. 

Her Majesty does not require that the officers of the fleet should wear 
any other mourning, on the present melancholy occasion, witli their 
undress uniforms,than black crape on their left arm, hat, and sword-knot; 
nor with their dress uniforms, than black gloves, and black crane on*the 
left arm, hat, and sword-knot; nor that the officers of the Royal Marines 
should wear any other mourning with their uniforms than black crape on 
their left arm, hat, and sword-knot; except on duty, when they are to 
wear also black gloves, and the sash covered with black, and a black crape 
scarf over the right shovdder; and except at Court, when they are to wear 
black crape on the left arm, hat, and sword-knot, and a black crape scarf 
over their right shoulder. The^'druras of the Royal Marines are to be 
covered with black, and a black crapft is to be hung from the pike of the 
divisional colour-staff. 

C. Wood. 


* 

The presentation of new colours to the 7lst Highland Light Infantry 
took place on the 19th of May, being the anniversary of the battle of 
Almaraz, in which this regiment so greatly distinguished itself. The 
spot chosen for^the ceremony was the Phenix Park, immediately in front 
of the Chief Secretary’s Lodge. Two squadrons of the 1st Royals kept 
'' the ground. One troop of the 8th Hussars attended as an escort to his 
Excellency the Lord-Ligutenant. 

At two o’clock the 71st left the Royal Barracks, their band playing the ^ 
air ** We do not w<er in Peace."^ They marched to the ground and took 
up their position in Uae- ^ 

Previous to the presentation the following letter from Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Cblin Hidkett, Colonel of the 71st, was read by L^ut.-Coi. Grey to the 
regiment. , 

“ SevCn^-First!—^Wornout by long service, your old colours call for 
renewal. It becomes my pleading duty to replace their venerated frag- 
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ment« with others as yet unsoiled by the vicissitudes of the field. This I 
would f^ladly perform in person, but I am deprived of the anticipated plea¬ 
sure by circumstances over which I have no control, and I must leave 
the gratifying task to the management of your immediate Commanding 
(Jfficer. 

“ In presenting the new colours, which are hen&(prth to guide you in 
the paths of honour, I deem it incumbent upon me to recall to your 
memory,.by a rapid sketch of llie histoiyof tlie corps, the distinctions it 
has acquired under the ajispiccs of the old, that the veterans who still 
aclfyn y^fur ranks may have their meed of ]>raise, and the useful and yet 
untried soldiers may aspire to emulate their glorious deeds. 

“ The 71st Highland Light Jnfantry has been distinguished alike on the 
burning plains of Jlindostan. at the southern cxtrenjities of the African 
Continent, in the deadly marshes of ‘ Walcheren,’ in the hard-fought 
battles of the Peninsula, and on the immortal field of Waterloo. The 
regiment was o«e of the first that landed in Spain. The mountains of 
Galicia witnessed its indomitable spirit underthe combinnfion of dangers, 
hardships, and fatigues, seldom cquadeJ in the annals of war; and on the 
bloody field of Corunna the 71st nobly sustained it.s post in avenging the 
death of the brave and lamented Commander. From the western shores 
of Portugal to the Pyreners the corps proudly maintained the honour of 
our country in many a severe action—Uoleia, Vimieia, Alniaraz, Fuentes 
d'Oiior, and Vittorin, hoar witness to its prowess. The freedom of Spain 
being secured, the 71st was amongst the foremost who chased the Gallic 
eagle across the Pyrenees, and at Nive and Orthes added new laurels 
to its already abundant harvest. 

“ The enemy defeated at all points—a short peace gave a respite to its 
toils: but the call of our country soon again found the regiment ready for 
the field, and at Waterloo it bravely contiibuled to a victory wliich for 
heroic deeds and moral results is justly considered the greatest ever 
achieved. 

“Soldiers! in placing before you this brief sketch of former exploits, 

I appeal to your noblest feelings—obedience, oliscrvance of discijiline, and 
valour—llie greatest qualities of a good soldier, and of these the history of 
your co»]>s affords many a brilliant example. Tiie fame of 3’our past 
actions will be your best incentive to future efforts; and when you look 
on tlic insignia which adorn your now eolouis, you will, I trust, gladly 
imitate the miliUuy virtues that, under the old, won those unfading 
honours and distinctions of which yqj.i arc the guardian. 

(Signed) “ C. IIalkktt.” 

At half-past tw'o o'clock I.ieut. General Sir Edward Blakeney, Com- 

niander of the Forces, arrived, accompanied by his staff, and was received 
with a general salute. The band played Lord Cromarty’s march while the 
General rode along the lines. Tlie old colours were exhibited covered 
with laurels. ■ 

At this period the Hon. Mrs. Grey, Lady of Colonel Gi;ey, in command 
of the regiment, arrived in an open carnage, and excited much interest, 
it being understood that she was to present the colours to tlie distin-* 
guislied regiment commanded by her husband- The troops then formed 
into square, when— ^ • 

The Ri^v. Mr. Dill, chaplain to the^egiment, m blessing the new 
colours to be presented, which lay in the form of a cross upon the ground, 
said,—“ In coming forward here to-day to jierform a pleasing and a solemn 
duty, I do not do so the advocate of war or of strife among men. I am 
induced, by the sacred office w^iich 1 hold, as well as by my own inclina¬ 
tion, to prevent a recurrence of such scenes; but 1 do it because I believe 
the peace of the country in the present state of society cannot be preserved 
without a standing military force to overawe the evil and viciously inclined 
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portion of the community. In doing the duty allotted to me this day, I 
cannot but reflect with feelings of delight and satisfaction on the valour 
which has always distinguished the career of the British arms, in what¬ 
ever portion of the world they were called upon to discharge the duties 
they owed their King and country. It is not my province to dv^^ell on the 
many and various achievements of your regiment—they are engraven od^ 
the tablets of fame—your victories are already emblazoned in letters of 
gold, and deserve, as they have already received, the everlasting gratitude 
of your country. Allow me to. remind you of^ the many circumstances 
whicii have thus led to your glorious career in arms. Remember,-you are 
Scotchnien—you belong to the land of the brave, the free, and Ihd'gooS— 
which has jiroduced such names as Knox and Melville as preachers of the 
word, and Bruce and Wallace in the field. If those colours of which you 
are to be deprived arfc worn out by the length of tirafe which they have 
contributed to add to the glory of your country, that very service sheds a 
brighter lustre from the many glorious advantages wlnclj have accrued 
from it—namely, the advancement of liberty and the happiness of man¬ 
kind in every part of the woild.” Tile reverend gentleman proceeded 
briefly to observe the duty which the regiment owed to God, to yeligion, 
and their country, and concluded by a long prayer to heaven to add still 
further to the glory which has crowned the British arms, and particularly 
the 71st regiment. 

Lieut .-General Blakcney then addressed the regiment as follows:— 
Officers and soldiers of the 7lst regiment—Ihavcthe honour this day—a 
day glorious in your recoiledion.s—to present to you the King’s colours. 
I deliver them to you with no ordinary confidence, assured as I am, from 
the high iliscipiine that has ever distinguished you, tliat they will ever be 
maintained by noble and gallant conduct in the held as well as by regu¬ 
larity and strict discipline wherever you are ipiaitered. It is usual on 
these occasiou.s to refer to former services of a regiment, in order to instil 
into the successors of those brave men wlio have fought and bled in the 
service oftheircountry adesireto accomplish etpially noble deeds. Yours, 
gallant 71st, are well recorded in hislory, and I cannot, among the many 
feats of arms in wdiich you have borne a principal part, help referring to a 
few battles m which you largely partook, and most gallantly performed 
your duty. Tlie one—that of Fiientes D'Onor, under the immediate eye 
of tVie great captain of the age, the Duke of Wellington, the hero of a 
hundred battles—the other undoi’ the command of our excellent and able 
Commander-m-Chief, Lord Hill. In both of these actions, 71.st, you 
greatly ilistingnisiicd yourselves. In'’ the latter, tlie historian describes 
you as bounding over the hills to the attack of Alniaraz on the 19lh of 
May, 1812—that glorious day—the anniversary of which we are ail assem¬ 
bled to commemorate. Soldiers ! I have every confidence in your emu¬ 
lating tho^ heroic and chivalrous deeds should an opportunity again 
offer ; but, to be prepared for this, you must maintain the reputation you 
now enjoy, and preserve without blemish tfie discipline you now happily 
possess. You have at all limes been commanded by most distinguished 
officers, some of whose ncimes 1 need only mention, to remind you of their 
• gallant exploits. Who is it that does not remember those of Pack, 
Cadogan, Hevnell, and Arbuthnot—men whose fame is imperishlible for 
glorious and heroic achievements? To these I wilt add my gallant and 
distinguished friend# your pres^^t Commander, Lieutenant-Colgnel Grey, 
who possesses my fullest confidence, and who will, I feel assured, wlien- 
ever the occasion may arrtve, equally distinguish himself with those who 
have gone before him. Lieutenant-Colonel Grey, you are well supported 
by an excellent corps of officers, and I have great safisfaction on this most 
interesting occasion in paying this public testimony to their merits, while 
I gladly add an equal tribute of my approbation to the non-commissioned 
officers and corps at large. May you, therefore, 71st, long enjoy that high 
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reputation you deservedly have obtained; and when your services may be 
demanded by your King and country, be assured that my earnest wishes 
for your prosperity and success will always attend you.*’ 

Colonel Grey then came forward and said—“ General, on the part of 
fclie officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldier^of tlie 71st, I have to 
thank you for the high honour you have this day* conferred upon us. 
Should the opportunity again occur when our services will be reqifired for 
upholding the honour (ff our King, and defending the interests of our 
country^ I trust we shall do our duty as liobly as those have done who 
have sot us so many noble examples. It is. liowever, a source ot piide 
which we shall not soon forget, that our colours have this day been pre¬ 
sented to us by so distinguished an officer as Lieutenant-General Sir Ed¬ 
ward Blakeney.” * 


General Blakency then handed the colours to the Hon. Mrs. Grey, who, 
in p>osL*(i1ing tju'ni, saiil—“ Soldiers, I am much flatlerod at having been 
letMiested to present the re::inienlal coloms to llie 71st, and tlie more 
gratified because iny husband has the honour and happiness to command 
it. 1 need not tell you that you have my most anxious and cordial good 
wishes; and I feel conlident liiat the new colours are entiusled to those 
by whom the credit of therf’egiment will be ever upheld. What you liave 
this day received will b6 an addition to the numerous badges you already 

wear.’' 


TIu‘ colours V'cre received by the regimental band playing—“ God save 
the King.’’ 

There was a general salute to the old colours. Tunc—“ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and three cheers. 

The troops then marched past with the new colours. Tliey bore, infer- 
niingled with the thistle, the inscriptions—“ Almaraz,” “Vittona,” “Cape 
of Good Hope,” “ Pyrenees,’’ “ Peninsula,” “ Corunna,” “ Vimiera,” and 
“ Waterloo,” with the motto at foot, “ Nomo me impune faces^yal.'* 

At twenty muuiles to four o'clock his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
anived, attended by Ins Staff, Loid Mulgrave was attirc<I in tiie uniform 
ol a Field-Maishal. The regiment fomietl info line, and Ins Excellency 
liaving inspected i1. they marched past, the band playing “ the March in 
Almaruz,” “ the fai^s of Gowrie,’’ “ Hurra for the Bonnets of Blue/' &c. 


His Excellency then addressed the troops:--** Soldiers, I congiatulate 
you upon the circumstances under whicli you have this day received the 
coloms of your regiment. It is a (Ja-y which must biing to your recollec¬ 
tion tile glory of former deeds of arms; and from tlie liands you liave 
received them from, and the manner in which they have been presented 
to you, additional value rpust, in your estimation, be bestowed upon them. 
I can easily imagine the feeling-^ by which you have been actuated in 
parting with trophies wdiich, for * auld lang syne’ sake, were endeared to 
you; but that recollection must bring with it a pleasing emotion, when 
you bear in mind that those relics of your former glory will he placed over 
the grave of one who often led you to victoiy, as a ciutain to shade the 
honoured remaiws of a departed warrior*. You have received the colours 
which were presented to you as an emblem of military glory; but recollecif 
they are only an embellishment. It is from tlic innate feelings of the 
heart alone that heroic sentiments and chivalrous acts proceed. It is not 
on outw'tfrd symbols you must rely. They are, to be sure, deserving of 
honour, as reminiscences of deeds of renowi\; but it is those feelings 
which fill the heart and warm it, to promote the good of our common 
country, that are, ab^ve all things, to be appreciated. The great victories 


*** This observation is in allusion to the late gallant General Sir Denis Fack^ 
Whose remains are int^ed in his native city, Kilkenny* 
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of the last century are within the recollection of all of us. The pleam of 
glory which beamed from the Peninsula, and finally illumined the field of 
Waterloo, shcddin^ the blessings of peace and happiness on our country, 
is known to you; and I am sure, did the country again require your ser¬ 
vices, you would, under the command of my gallant friend who this day 
leads you, and the.ofiicers I see around him, do again what was done 
befortv-and the glory which was formerly won by the brave men of the 
71<it would not he sullied by those I see before me. They would, as they 
always have done, show themselves one of the most distinguished corps 
in his Majesty's Service.” « 

A dejeune followed. It was given by Colonel Grey in the Chief Secre- 
taiy’s Lodge, and on the.lawn in front, upon which a number of eleirant 
marquees were erected. The entertainment was upon the most magnifi¬ 
cent scale. A large assemblage of distinguished personages were present. 

The ceremony, so judiciously timed to the anniversary of Almaraz, was 
respectively celebrated by the Serjeants of the 71st, and the whole of the 
privates, having the Scots Greys for their guests, in a spirit of conviviality 
and pride worthy the cause and the corps. 

We have great pleasure in adding, as we feel fully justified in doing, our 
own testimony to the honourable tributes from superior quarters otl'ered 
on the above occasion to the zeal and capacity of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Grey, a most promising officer, and the excellent conduct of the officers 
and men of the distinguished battalion under his command. 

East India Company's Militaky Skminauy, Addiscombe. 

The half-yearly Public Examination of the Gentlemen Cadets educated 
at this institution took place on Monday the 12th June, in the presence 
of the Chairman, Sir James Carnac, Bart., the Deputy-Chairman, Major- 
Geneial Sir James Lushington, K.(LB., and several Members of the Court 
of Directors. The following were among the visitors, viz., 

The Right Honoiirables,—Lord William Rentinck, Earl of Olaie, Lord 
Glenelg, Sir Charles Grey, G.C.Ii., S. R, Lushington, M.P. 

Lieutenant-Geiieials,—Sir T. lieynell, Bart,, Sir W. Keir Grant, K.C.13. 
and G.C.H., Sir R. O'Callaghan, K.C.B., Sir T. Dallas, G.C.B., and 
Millar. R.A. 

Major-Generals—Sir A. Caldwell, K.C.B., Sir Joseph O'Halloran, 
K.O.B., Sir Chas. Deacon, K.C.B., Sir Patrick Lindesay, K.C H. and C.B, 
Sir Thomas M'Mahon, Sir L. Greenwcll, Drummond, R.A., and Pren- 
dergast. ' 

Colonels,—Sir Jno. May, R.A., Paterson, R.A., and D'Arcy ; and Cap¬ 
tain Carnac, R.N. 

Lieut.-Colonels,—J. E. Jones, R.A., Barnwall,'Powell, Hodges, Bonnar, 
Dunstervill^, and Morgan, 

Majors,—Matson, Royal Sappers and Miners, E. 11. Willock, Benson, 
H. D. Robertson, Nuti, Wilkins, and Brough, Queen’s Royals ; and, 

Captains,—Crofts and Forbes. 

Also Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S., and P. Melville, G. Lushington, J. 

Lloyd, R. Temple,-Richards, J. D. Norton, W. Burnie, E. Thornton, 

J. B. Yzam, and G. D'Arcy, Esqrs.; the Rev. G. Coles, Dr. Hume, &c. &c. 

The number of Gentlemen, Cadets brought forward on this occasion 
consisted of thirty-niae, of whom two passed for the Engineers, vjz., A. D. 
Turnbull and A. G, Goodwyn ; two for the Artillery, viz., H, Lewis and 
Robert Christie; and the fbllowing for the intantiy, viz, 

Randolph Clifton Buckle, Richard William Henry Fanshawe, William 
Mayne, Orfeur Cavenagh, Francis William Sellon, Thomas Cole, Atlull 
Turner, James Pattullo, Douglas Hamilton,*Deane Christian Shute, John 
Crommelin Lamb, Montague Cholmeley, Cecil Plowden Trower, Arthur 
Carrington, William Eastfield Wilkinson, Charles Kensington,- Henry 
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James William Carter, Richard John Farre, Edmund Prideaux St. Aubyn, 
James Bedford, William Grant Carnac Hughes, William Henry Wi'liams, 
William Henry Stone, Christopher Jelinger Symons, Malcolm Melville 
Macdonald; Byam Martin Loveday, James Keith Forbes, iHenry Menars, 
^Walter William Davies Voyle, Thomas Philip Sparks, John Cooper Fitz- 
maurice, John Stafford Paton, Henry Lloyd Evarft,^ Edward Caesar Fan- 
nintr, Dillon Gustavus Pollard. ' , 

The Public Examines, Major-General Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B., 
&c., in his report of the merits of the class, also submitted, agreeably to 
thg court’s resolution of the t23rd and 30th November last, the names of 
Gentlemen Cadets H. Lewis and R. Christie, as in every respect meriting 
honorary certificates for diligence and good coijduct; in handing which 
the Chairman said,— 

Gentlemen,--These testimonials of merit which*! have the happiness 
now of presenting to you are the just rewards of your good conduct and 
devotion to llyise studies by which you are here prepared for the profes¬ 
sion to which you are destined. 

“ I trust that they will act as incentives to perseverance in the same 
honourable course, and that they will impress you with a just conviction 
throughout your future lives, that exertion can never fail of commanding 
respect and reward,*’ • 

The Report of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Ephraim Stannus, C.B., 
staling that the attention to discipline and to the regulations of the esta¬ 
blishment of Hie whole of the Cadet? had been most satisfactory, was then 
read. 

The prizes recommended by the Public Examiner and the Lieutenant- 
Governor were distributed by the Chairman in the following order, viz.,— 

FIRST CLASS. 

Gentleman Cadet A. D. Turnbull, five prizes, viz.—First mathematical, 
second fortification, civil drawing, second Hindustani, and the sword for 
general good conduct; in handing which the Chairman said,— 

“ Mr. Turnbull,—I have the highest pleasure in presenting you this 
sword as a mark of the approbation of the Court of Directors. I have no 
doubt that the circumstances under which you receive it will ever be 
present to your lecoileclion, and that when called upon to draw it in the 
service of your country, the result will be as honouiMble to you as has 
becMi the entire course of your conduct during your residence in this in- 
stilufion.” 

Gentleman Cadet A. G. Goodwyn, seven prizes, viz.—Second mathema¬ 
tical, first fortification, military 'drawing, military surveying, second 
general good conduct, first Hindustani, and Latin. 

Gentleman Cadet H. Lewis—French prize, 

* SKCOND CLASS. 

Gentleman Cadet J. R. Backer, six prizes, viz.—General g8od conduct, 
mathematical, military drawing, civil drawing, French, and Hindustani. 

Gentleman Cadet J. S. Alexander, two prizes, viz.—Fortification and 
military surveying. 

Gentleman C^det J. G. Macdonell—Latin prize. 

THIRD class. 

Gentleman Cadet J. W. Fraser—General good conduct prize. 

After the presentation of these prizes tha Chairman, Sir James Carnac, 
Bart., didivered an admirable addiess to the Cadets^ which want of room 
alone prevents us from transferring to our pages. 

The geneial course of the mathematical exafnination by Sir A. Dickson 
consisted of algebra^ geometry, application of algebra to geometry, plane 
trigonometry, and its application to military purpose.s, conic sections, me¬ 
chanics, theory of projectiles, central forces, hydrostatics, pneumatics, the 
direct and inverse method of fluxions, spherical trigonometry, and its ap¬ 
plication to nautica^mrposes and astronomy. 
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Hurinp; this term the usual course of iustruction has been followed in 
the construction* uses, and reasonings of the various systems of fortifica¬ 
tion of modern days, including field-works and projects of attack and 
defence. Amongst the essays written by the Cadets of the senior classes, 
those by Cadets Good^^n, Christie, liCwis, Alexander, Bruce, and Mac-> 
donell, were especially clear and intelligent, and embracing a very exten¬ 
sive knowledge of their subject. A plan of Choumara*s system by Cadet 
Goodwyn is the most chaste and beautiful we hffVe ever seen. That of 
Cadet Turnbtdl, of the fortress of Alessandria,' with details of the crown- 
w'ork of Lodi, IS also of a superior character. The projects and plans* of 
attack by Cadets Alexander (of the fortress of New Hrisach), Kemball (of 
Cochorn’s first system), Btchcr (of the modem system), are very creditable 
performances. We notice these out of many superior plans and projects. 

In the Artillery department, besides the study of the memoir on Artil¬ 
lery, the Cadets have a short laboratory course. Tliey practise with one 
10-inch and two S-inch mortars, at a range of 500 yards; and some good 
drawings of guns, &c., were exlnbitod. 

In Field-Engineering the following sketch is taken from the Record 
Book kept in this department as executed during the term ; — 

1st. The tracing and executing of a hall-cuitain and portion of a bas¬ 
tion; of a bastioned field-work (in progress aroitiuklhe parade-ground). 

2 nd. A small shaft and gallery executed in order to drain the dilch of 
the bastioned field-work, for wdiich purpose a drain of tiles was laid m the 
gallery; moreover a batardeaux was omit in the ditch of the N.W, demi- 
bastion. 

3rd.—A loop-hooled stockade was made to shut in the capital of the 
N.W. demi-bastion. 

4th. A portion of single sap, a portion of ilynig-sap turned into a pa¬ 
rallel. and some looii-holes for riflenicn, have l)cen executed. 

5th. Balks, dividers, chesses, casks, trestles, &.e., lor 6-1 feet of bridge, 
prepared on the premises l)y a parly of one corporal and six sappers at¬ 
tached to the department. 

6th. A trestle-bndge, 60 feet long by 2 feet 6 inches wide, has been 

laid across the (Joldspnng by the Cadets. 

7th. A barrel-bridge, 60 feet long by 7 feet, wide, has b'een repeatedly 
thrown across the Coldspring by the Cadets, and was exhibited on the day 
of examination; on which occasion two 3-ponnders by their tire covered 
the ftirmation and passage of the bridge, which was passed by the column 
of Cadets, followed by the two 3-povnders, limbered up, which, being 
together on the bridge, weighed 34 cwt. The column formed into line on 
the opposite side, the :3-pounders being on the flanks and firing inde[)en~ 
dently; the line charged while the guns retired pver the bridge, followed 
by the coluipn breaking into single files in repassing the budge. 

8 th. A ladder bridge, 60 feet long, thrown across the Coklspnng on the 
day of examination. • 

9th. New sluice gates made for the Coldspring in order to obtain a cur¬ 
rent of water whire the bridges are forming. These are not yet fised. 

10 th. A shaft and gallery in progress in order to form thambers for an 
Explosion, but in consequence of coming to water they had to be lamped. 

nth. The parapet of an old mortar battery destroyed on the day of 
examination by the explosion of two mines of 100 lbs, of powder each. In 
Order to etfect this, twb shafts were sunk from the superior slope at twenty- 
four feet from centre to centre, and chambers formed in short returns lor 
the charges, which exploded very nearly at the same moment with good 
effect, completely demolishing the parajiet. r 

The best topographical military drawings were, the battle of Kesseldorf, 
fought between the Saxons and the allied Austrians and Prussians, by 
A. G. Goodwyn; the left B^nk of the Tagus (from oife personally executed 
by the Professor), by A. D. Turnbull; la Bataillc cfJ Culm, beautilully 
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executed by J. K. Forbes; the Military operations and passage of the 
Douro, by H, Lewis; la Bataille de la belle Alliance, by J. R. Bechen 
A 9 deserving of praise we may mention drawings of the Battle of 
Craonne, between the French and Russians ; that of Malplaqtiet, between 
ithe Frencli and the allied English, Prussians, Hanoverians, and Dutch; 
Albuera, between the French and the allied Engljjfli,^Spaniardsand Portu¬ 
guese; also plans and attacks of several places be*sieged in Spi^in, with 
surveys of the ground fn the vicinity ; and a plan (from an actual survey 
made in 1810) of some Fortifications south of Lisbon, wliich very accu¬ 
rately fthow’ed the chain of Forts on the commanding ground. 

Last Christmas an acldition was made to the instruction heretofore 
carried on by the formation of a distinct department for military surveying, 
with a view to qu^tlifying the cadets, to a greater extent than formerly, for 
the performance of most important duties connocled with the profession 
for which they are educated. During the last term considerable progress 
has been made in this branch of study, which has been divided into 
trigoMometrical surveying, military sketching of poiiion.s of country, report¬ 
ing upon and sketching roads, including the ground to the right and left, 
varying in,,breadth according to ciicumstances. Formerly this depart¬ 
ment of study was conducted in conjunction with that of military draw¬ 
ing, but it was deemed advisable to make a separation, by giving to one 
instructor the entire efiarge of work to be performed in the field. 

Some very clever military sketches were exhibited at the examination, 
among which may be particularized*as excelling in merit, those of Gent. 
Cadets Goodwyn, Lewis, Christie, and Turnbull. 

The following, among many other landscape drawings, attracted much 
attention, viz.—part of Broader Water (Palterdale), by A. D. Turnbull; 
part of Chepstow Castle, by R. Buckle; and Broader Water, by J. R. 
Bechor. 


The first annual public meeting of the friends and supporters of the 
Shipwrecked and Distressed Sadovs’ Asylum was lield on Tlmrsday the 
8 th lilt., in the Lower Room, Exeter Hall. We observed with icgrf*t lliat 
very few gentlemen connected with the inercanlile inteiest look n part in 

the proceedings, which were conducted principally by officers of the Royal 
Navy. 

Sir E. Codringlon, G.C.B., M.P., the picsident of tlio institution, having 
been moved to the chair, said that he felt the greatest gratification in 
being in any way enabled to advance the inlerosts of llio Institution, wore 
it for no other reason thanthrougn the great respect which he entertained 
for the illustno*is lady who patronized it—Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Rent. That lady had been originally averse to naval affairs, 
but had taken means to*become familiar with the details of maritime life, 
that she might be better able to instruct her royal daugfiter lu every 
thing connected'with her f-iture station, as tlic Monarch of the greatest 
commercial nation in the universe. At the present day, as soon as 
sailors landed on our shores, and fiad received the wag«s of their voyage, 
they were beset by tliose odious wretches, the crimps, wlio made it a trade 
to live by imposing on their simplicity and operi-heailedness, and in»a 
few days robbed them of the fruits of years of ^abour, danger, and enter¬ 
prise. It was one of the objects of the society to protect these poor 
fellows from those land-sharks by providing them with accommodation at 
the Asylum, to which they could bring their sea-chests, bedding, &c., 
maintain themselves, and be allowed every Jair indulgence. There was 
one great hardship^in the sailor to winch he would particularly refer, and 
which was,—that if he were,engaged to work a vessel to the East Indies 
or elsewhere, and back again, and if she were wrecked by any cause what¬ 
soever, he lost not only his clothing and sea-stores, hut also all claim for 
wages, no matter blameless his conduct may have been. When he 
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informed the meetine: thal one of the objects of the institution was to save 
these men from the miseries thus inflicted on them in consequence of cir¬ 
cumstances over which they could have no control, he was confident that 
his appeal to their benevolence would not be wholly unsuccessful. 

Captain II. M. Marshall, R.N., the honorary secretary, then read th^ 
Report of the Managiifg House Committee, The Committee had been 
enabled by the funds^ placed at their disposal to keep open during the 
last winder the doors of the institution, which otivsrwise would have been 
closed. They had encountered great difficulties in taking on themselves, 
on the 1st of July, 1836, the management of the institution, which tinker 
a different name and management had lost many of its most lidwerful 
supporters, and had been reduced to an impoverished condition. Their 
appeals through t he daily and periodical journals had been nobly responded 
to; and. as they had I'esiored the institution to the confiefence of the public, 
they hoped that the examples so liberally set by several public companies 
and private individuals would be followed, to an extent to e.nable them to 
carry out the plans which they had in view for the benefit of seamen 
generally. The objects of the institution were twofold: First,—To afford 
a place of refuge to all shipwrecked and distre.ssed seamen, and supply 
clothing to such as may have lost their all. And, secondly,—To afford 
lodging, free of expense, to seamen who would bring their chests and 
bedding to the Asylum, and prefer such accommcfJation to the haunts of 
vice and plunder, for which accommodation the only payment required 
would be a trifling sum for firing and*the use of cooking utensils, as sucii 
men should support themselves. The Asylum w'as, like “ The Dread¬ 
nought, Seamen’s Ho.spital Ship,'* open to receive tlie distressed of every 
clime, creed, and country, without distinction. It contained a mess-room 
for 100 men, and a dormitory for 150; and a list was kept there of all 
vessels fitting out in the several docks, captains’ names, and destinations. 
The Committee wished to enlarge the building by erecting several offices, 
of which they stood greatly in need, and to be enabled to receive a greater 
number of seamen, who would board themselves, distinct from the dis¬ 
tressed sailors; for which purposes they hoped for the co-operation of all 
the mercantile men tliroughout the British dominions. There was a 
chapel attached to the Asylum, in which the inmates regularly attended, 
morning and evening—siltings were also secured for them in Trinity 
Chapel, Cannon Street Hoad, in connexion with the Church of England, 

where they attended morning and evening on theSabbatli. The ('oni- 
niittee had reduced the number of the sad spectacles of begging seamen, 
for whom employment, or medical adtice and assistance, if necessaiy, 
were procured. The Report concluded wdth an enumeration of the dona¬ 
tions for the past year. 

Sir T, Troubridge, Bart., M.P., moved that the* Ri-port be received and 
printed, and •‘vibserved that the very indifference to danger and disregard 
of personal considerations, which made British seamen the unconquerable 
guardians of the nation’s rights, unfitted them for attending to tlieir 
private affairs, aqd therefore it was tlie duty of tho.se who profited by 
their gallant recklessness, to look to their necessities, ant^ particularly at 
the present day, as, by the Poor Law Amendment Act, parish officers 
couhl no longer grant shipwrecked seamen that relief which they used 
formerly to afford. * 

R. Ingham, Esq., M-P., seconded the motion. As the merclvant sex*- 
vice was the nursery from which the sailors of the Royal Navy were taken, 
as they were wanted, he hoped the lovers of the Naval gloiy of I3ritain would 
contribute to the funds of the Institution, as it was the best calculated to 
promote the moral and religious interests of the seamen. 

T. S. Buckingham, Esq., M.P., supported the molion at some length. 

Captain Manby moved the second Resolution approbatory of the prin¬ 
ciples on which the A.sylum was conducted, and pledging the meeting to 
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promote its iaterests. He referred to the success which had attended his 
etforls for the prevention of the loss of lives by shipwreck, and hoped 
that similar results would attend the exertions of the Society, in preserv¬ 
ing pobr seamen from the miseries that awaited them on land after they 
had escaped the penis of the sea. 

•Captain Barber, H.C.S., seconded the Resolutiqp. It had been said 
that sailors were ungrateful, but he knew, from hii own experience of 
them, that there was no ^ass of men more keenly sensible of good*treat- 
ment, or more willing to give substantial proofs of their gratitude, when 
the hour-of danger w’as arrived. It was lamentable to observe the indif¬ 
ference of the mercantile men of this country to the state of their seamen, 
of whom they generally knew no more than what they learned from the 
wages book. They cared no't about the efficiency of their captains or 
sailors, provided their vessels were insured. Tiie cool intrepidity of the 
seamen of the Royal Navy was to be attributed to the confidence which 
they felt, that if they should be disabled in their country's service, there 
was a comfortable home secured for them ; while, if any accident should 
render the merchant seaman unable to earn his bread, he would sink into 
the gravp unpitied, unbefiiendcd, and unknown. 

Captain Baynes, R.N., C.B., moved the third Resolution, to the effect, 
that the Royal Palronessej and the other supporters of the Institution 
should be solicited to continue their services, and that certain gentlemen 
named in the Resolution be requested to form a general Committee for tiie 
ensuing year. Mie regretted that so« few gentlemen connected with the 
shipping interests of the country were present at the meeting. If their 
absence arose from an indifference to the state of those poor men, by 
whose labours they accumulated their fortunes, he would not have lan¬ 
guage to express his feelings on such unworthy conduct. 

Lieutenant R. A. Newman, R.N., seconded the Resolution. He attri¬ 
buted tlie improvidence of sailors to their unsettled habits; the smallness 
of their means rarely admitted them to provide for future wants, and the 
hourly jeopardy to which they were exposed increased the probability 
that all their plans of economy would be intercepted by the stroke of 
death. 

C’aptain Smith, R.N., moved the thanks of the meeting to the Managing 
House Committee for their services during the past year, and that some 
gentlemen named in the Resoluljon should be requested to continue their 
la])oms. It was seconded by 0. V. Holmes, Esq., and carried. 

The fifth Resolution, concerning the adoption of some rules for the 
government of the Institution, was moved by— 

Chijffain Saurnarez, who was glad to learn that the people in general 
were becoming more interested in the suppoit of the seamen's comforts, 
and hoped that the day \ibas not far distant, when one of the tests which 
would be proposed to the candidates at the hustings would b» as to whe-' 
ther they were the friends of the sailors. It was most anomalous that tiie 
nation should be so disposed *10 bepraise tlie exertions of its seamen, and 
so unwilling to requite them. 

Captain Baines, R.N., C.B., seconded the Resolution, and advocated 
the foundation oT a- National Establishment for tlie reception of aged and 
infirm seamen. * 

A vote of thanks having been passed to tho Chairman, the Meeting 
separaleii. 
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STATIONS OF THK BRITISH ARMY ON IsT JULY, 1837 . 

[Where two places are mentioned, the last-named is that at which the DopSt of the Ile-t 

IS ttatioued.] * " * 

30th Fuot-Madraa; Chatham. 

40th <lo.-»on,bay; Chathsim. 

Miirlvas; (Jhatlmra. 

43nu no.*»Gla8j;ow. 

43rU do.—Arfti'rrieii; IMymoutlu 
44th do.-e-BeDj?,il; Chatham. 

4,Hh do.—Mddras; Chath.m. 

46th do.—Pubhn, ord. for Gibraltar, 

4/th do.—Malta; PoiUmoulh# 

48kh do.—Mancliester. 

49th dA.—Hen;^al; (Jh.ithum. 

SOihdo—New .South Wales; Ch.ntham. 

61»t do.—( Jiatham, for Van Diemen’s Land. 
62ud do.-<Jibraltar, Cuihsle. 

63id do.—Umian Isles; Cork, 
allh do.—Madras j t^h.xtKuui. 

1 do.—M.adias; Chatliam. 

56th do.—.laniatca ; Sunduiland. 

Eo^!' ‘^^•■“Madiaa; ('hatlinm. 

Yoii^fhal. 

69th do.—Mttllu; Poilsmoufh. 

60th do. [Ut bait.]—Coifu; Newcastle. 

Uo. [Jud —Gihr.iltar.ord. for Malta ; 
eistdo*—Ce>ljSn ; hViinoy. [Jersey. 

Bind do.-Madras; Ch.itham. ^ 

f —MJdias; Chathiv-i. 

B4tli d<».—.l.imuic .1 ; Diiudift*. 
hath do —W. Indies, ord. lor America ; Kins.ile 
66th d,uada; Clonmel. 
h/thdo.-W. Indies; SheiMriess. 

foiJ.inwu-a; Cork. 

Iiid»cH ; Ch.itham. 

^0thdo.-M.0ta.OHl loiW. Indies, Gueinsev. 
^l.st ilo.—Kilkenny 

/2nd do.—Cape of fiood Il.ipe j Limcnck. 

/did 1 o.-loman Ules, Cl„u‘ Castle. 

/4lh do.—West ludws; IVilh, 

^.nh do.—Cape of Good Hope; Naas. 

^6th do.—V\. Indies ; Fort (tcoreo. 
ido-I)uMm,oi,l foi Malta. 

;!.Ji ; Cork. 

/‘Mh do —Kdinbui;'h. 

80tlido-N.y. \V.d«<. Chatham. 
Hlstdo.-(hl„altar; Naas. 

82nd do—(hbr.iltai ; Cork. 

83rd do—Amerira; Che^tm Castle. 

84th do —Jamaica, o»d. home; Wateiford, 

8Dth do.—America ; Tralee. 

8bth do.—Woodon. 

87tU do.—MauntiUB; Neiiuch, 

88lh do.—Poit<.moulii.' 

lodlcH; PorUmoulh. 

90th do.—Oylou; PorUmoiUh. 

Jlstdo.—St. Helena; PhIbW. 

^2nd «lo.—Malta.ord for Ionian Isles ; Araiai;h. 

<^<b“DeUa8l; oid. for CiUaltar, ^ 

94111 d(f—Birr. 

9;)tli do —Duldui. 

96i!i do.—Enniskillen. 

97l!» do.—Stockport 
98lli do.—Gosport. ' 

99tli do.—M.nirttius, ord.home ; Plymouth 
HiflelJriK (iM batt.J—Woolwich. ^ 

D 1 ord. homo j Dover 

Royal Stiiir Corns—11J the v , i w/er 

1st \yest India UeKiment—Tiinidfyl, &c. 

-mi do.—New Piovideiice and Honduras. 

Ceylon Rirte Ho^jimciit—Ceylon 

aapc Mounted Riflemen-Cape of Good Ilone 

Royal African Colonial Corps—Sierra Leone 

Royal Newloundlalid Veteran Comp—Newfri 

Royal Malta Feocibles-Malta. 


Ist Life Guards—Windsor. 

Slid do — Heirent’s I'aik. • 

Royal Horn* Guaids—n>Mc Park, 

1st Drii^ton Guards—I^onaford. 

Snd do.—Caliir. 

3rd do.—Uallincolii?. 

4tli do.—Manchester. 

5th do.—llirmingham. 

6lh do.—Brijfliton. 

7iU do.—York. 

Ist Uragoors—Dublin. * 

2iid do.—Dundalk. 

3rd do.—Canterbury, ord. lo India. 

4th do.—Bombay. 

6th do.— Dorchester. 

7th Hussars—Hounslow. 

8th do.—Dublin. 

9fh Lancers—Glasgow, 
loth HUKsars— Nottingham. 

Util l.ight Dragoons—Bengal, 
l‘2ih LanciTh—CoAentry. 

I3th I.ight Dragoons—Madras. 

14th do.—Edinburgh. 

15th Hussars—Leeds. 

16th Lancers—Bengal. 

17th do.—Tpsuieh. 

Grenadier (iu.iuls [ist batl.]—Windsor. 

Do [2nd hatulion 1—St. George’s B. 

Do, f3r'l battalion] —Tower. 

Co/diilronm (bianh [Ist butt.]— Dublin. 

Do [‘ind batlaliuul -Porliii.iu B. 

Sc. FuMliei Guaula [Isl b.itt.]—St. Joliu’s Wd. 
Do, [2nd battalion]—Wellington B. 

1st Foot [1st battalion I—Athlone. 

Do [2ndliatt.ihoii]—Caniida; Plymouth, 

2nd do.—Bombay ; Chaih.im. 

3rd do.—Bengal; Chulh.im. 

4th do.—New South W'.iles ; Chatham, 

5th do—Ionian Isles: Gospoit. 

6th do.—Bombay; Chatham. 

7lh do.—Bolton. 

8thdo.—Jnmatca ; (/iivtlobar. 

9tli do.—Bcuf^ul; Chatham. 

IQthdo.—loni.an Isles,old home; Wexfoid. 
lUh do.—Ionian Isle.s: W'aterlbid. 

12th do —(^ork ; ord. for Mauritius. 

13ih do.—Bengal; Chath.im. 
l4thdo.—West Indies: Brecon, 
loth do.—Canada,ord. home , Galway. 

16th do.—lUmg.il; Cbath.im. 

17th do.—Bombay; (Uiatham. 

18th do,—Ceylon ; Galway. 

PJlll do.—Teniplemore. 

20th do.—CHiik’rbuvy. 

Slstdo.—Van Diemen's Land; Chatham. 

22nd do.—Buttevaiit. 

23rd do.—Dublin. 

24tb <lo.—Canada; Portsmoulli, 

25th do,— Limerick. «• 

26ihdo.—Bengal; (vhatlnim. 

27th do.—l'apo of G. Hope, Chatham, 
‘28thdo~-N S. Wales; (Imth.am. 

29ih do.—Mauiitiiis,Old. home ; Devoiiporl. 
^th do.— Bermuda; Hull, s 
«41st do.—Bengal; ('hatham. ‘ 

32nd do.—(’anada, PlynioiHh. 

33rd do.—Gibr.iUar ; Bur. 

34tli do.—Amt*iic.i; Cashel. 4. 

35tli do.—Mauritius; Omagh. 

36th do.—W. Indies; Plymouth. 

37th do.—Jnmaioa; Plymouth. 

38tli do.—Newxy, 


[Thi. Pocument being prepared exclu.ively forlheU. S. Journal, we request 11,at If , 

itsiource may bo acknowlodgad.] V ^ " borrowed 
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26, CaptLord Edward RusaeU. South 
^ America, 

>Etna, 6, suv, r. Capt. A.T. E. Vidal, Coast of 
Al'rica. 

Alltaii, st. V , Idciit. E. R. 'rinlin^'^W. Indies. 
AIk*'**^^*^* Lieut, W, S.l'honiaa, Ea^ Indies. 
Audromache,28,Oapt.n. 1).Chads,C.1}. East 
ladies. * 

Aiiia,H4, CA{>t.W. Fisheri Mcditeiruucua. 
AsliJra,6,Capt. J. If. Plumvidm*, Falmouth. 
Jt.kiham,50| (‘apt. A. L Corrj, Moditeisliiioaii. 
Rasdisk 6, ketch,Lieut.C.(». Macdon.Ud, South 
Am* rioa * 

Reacon, 8, »ur, v., Lieut. T. Graves. Mediter. 
Reiifile, 10, bur. V. Com. J. C. Wickhani» East 
Indies. 

Relteiuphui*,SO, Captain Samuel Jackson, C.R., 
M^ditcriatican. 

RelvuUna, 42, (Japt. (L11. Siroutf, West Indies. 
BKi/cr, ftt. V., Lieut, J. M. Waugh, Plynioulh. 
Rloufle,46,Capl.F.Mason,C.R SiuiUiAineiica. 
Rmiolta, U, Licul. 11. R. Dcbcarops, Coast of 
AUica. • 

RiUaiinia, 120. Adm. P. C. 11. D^jrham, G.C.R., 
Capt J. W. 1). Duitdas, Poitsmouth. 
Rii/z<»rd,.'l, Lieut. P.Campbell, Coast of Alii. 
(Liledoiua, I2U, Ai^niml Su Rowley, Rt. 

K.C R.,C ipt. (i. R. Maitiii.(’ R..Meditei, 
('amel. ori, 10, Lunit. J. Riadley, LnsUmst.itian. 
Canon, st. Lieut. K 1). Gwen, WokI Iiidi*'!». 
(\u\ >tort, 20, C.ipt. IL R. Martin, Me-liter. 
Cantor, do*. Capt Collier, (’hathinn 

( «•^iou,2, Lieut.-. u*c. ship,Malm. 

Chuiiipioii, 18,Coni.(* St.V.King,M Indies. 
Cliar\liilis.3, Lieut S.Meirer.Constof Atiie.i. 
(Mahieiiv, 16, Com Hoii ll. Keppel, Medilei. 
(Reup{Uia.2(>,C.ipt.Hoti, G. Gre). S.Amene.i. 
('Ito. 16,Com. W Uicliaidsoii, Mediteii.uiean. 
Cock.uuce.f;. Lieut. .1. Rouglas. S \menea 
Columliine, 18, Com, T. Ueudeison. Coast of 
Alnca. 

Coinel, st i.T.ieut, G.T (r»udon. p.ii. <au 
Coinu-., )Hi Com Hon P. V. Caiy, Wcsl lndi«*N. 

( amfi.ince st \ . Lieu!. W. Ai li'tl, Medilei. 

( u)tiiva> , ‘JH. Capt. R Driiikw.ilei. I,. Indies. 
Curnwalhs. 74, Viee-Ailm Hon Nr C Pag. I, 
(;.C IL,Capt Sii R. (ir.uU, Kt, W. Imlies. 
('nu/.ei,i6,(h»m. W. A. Willis. W Indies, 
(hirlt'w , 10, Lieiit. E. Noieolt, (huist ol .4fiicn.« 
Pulo. 18, (‘apt I. Danes, (/'.R, \'t'ditenaiuvu». 
Dxdpliin, d, Lieut. 'J' L^Roheita. C olAliic.i. 
Doiieg.al, 78, Capt. V. Riai fi. Plymouth. 

Dublin, oO.Viee Adm Su (..E. Humond, Rait., 
K (! It., (hipt. H.Tait.S. Amenou. 
lalio. st.e.. Lieut. \V. James, West Imlies. 
Espon. 10, Lieut. C. W. Riley,lalinoulli. 
Kxeelleiit,76, Capt.T. II.isiiiigH. I’ortifuouth. 
K.m Wo‘!arnoiid, Lient. W. R. Olivei, ('oast of 
Alnea. 

Pauv. iO, siif.v. Capt W. Hewott, North^ea. 
Piiidly. -si V , Lient. 4 Po.nee. p.irlie. sciv 
Vlamcr, st r., Lieut J. M. Pothmy, part. ser. 
Fh. j 8. Cum. K Eliott, South America. 

Gaiinet H5, (hipt. W.G IL Whiah. West Indies. 
CritVon. 3. Lieut J. G. D’Orbun, M est Indies, 
ll.nleipuu, Com J E. krskiue, Mediiciran. 
ILupy. l0,^Jeut. lion. G Il.A. Clements, W. 

liidieH. 

Hanier, 18. Com. W. II. 11 Carew.S. America. 
Hastings, 7L Vice-Adnuinl Sir W. H. Gage, 
G. C. H., Capt. II. Shyfnei*. Lifiboti stu. 
Hazard, 16, Com. J. Wilkinson. PoiUnioiitli. 
IIeieulc8,74, Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Hermey.st.v.Lieut. W. S. IJlount, Falmouth. 
HorQet,6, Lieut. F. R. CogliRn, South America. 


Howe,120, VicO'Adm.Sir R. Otway, Rt. K.C.B., 
Cnpt. C. H. Pajiet, Shecincss. 

Iniogeiie,28, Capt. W. Riuce, S. America. 
Iucuti«tHut, 36,Capt. I). Piing, Lisbuissta. 

I,ark, 4, ^ur v. Jnoiit. K. Raniett, W. ludiea. 
Larue, 18, Com. J. P. Rlake, Lisbon. 

Le^eVat, 10, Lieut. O. I. RuBaiuiuet, Coast of 
Africa. 

Li«humi(!,5t.T.,Lieut,Jas.Shambler.Fiilraouth. 

Lynx,3.Lieutenant U. V. Huntley, (k of Afiica 
Madagascar 46, Cupt.Sii J. S.Pejtoii, K.C.H. 
W>st Indies. 

Magicionue,24.CajH.G. W. .St.Jidin Mildmay, 
lasbon station 

Maguilicent, 4, Corn. .1. Paget, ree. ship, .Tamai. 
Magpie, 4, Lient.T S. Ruick, MedHeiiauean. 
Malabar. 74, Capt Sir W. A. Mont,igu, (j,U, 
K.C.II • Lisbon slatiou. 

Medea, st. \. Com. II. T. Austin, Mediter. 
Melville, 7L Vice Admiial Sii Refer HalkutL 
GC H.} (’fipt.l*. .1. Douglas, N. Amuiica 
and W. iiidie'4. 

MeteoifSt Lieut.G.W.Smilli, W’. [ndie.s. 
Mindew,74» Capt. A.K Shaipe.C.R, Lisbon 

RtutlOU. 

Nautilus. iO, Lient. W. ('rooke, Medit. 

• Niin)od,20, (him. J. P'laNcr, W Indies. 
NoUhStai,2H, Com. Lord Juhu Hay, Lisbon 
station. 

Oie'.tes, IH, (’um J, .1. F. Newell, Medifei. 
lV.iil.20,(’om-Lord (‘ E. Paget, JasiHm r>U. 
Pelie.iii, 10, Com. R. Popham.t'oaslof Afiica. 
IVlojus, 10, Com T Uaiduig, E.t>t Induib. 
Pembioke. 74, Capt. F Morcbley, {;.R , Ply- 

in'>ulh. 

Pha*ni.v, at V., Com.W IL Henderson, Lisboa 
station. 

Pickle. iS. Lient. A G. Rnlman. W Indies. 
P;nolu-i..j, Lieut. K Revan We^-t 1 lulies. 

Pique.dll, Capt. Hon. H .1. Ifouv, l»oilsmouth, 
Poill.iiiti .'•2, Capt. I). PiiM*. Mediteiiaucau, 
Piiaees., Cl, u-Iiute, 104, Capt. A. Faiisliawo, 
I’uiUmoiiih. 

Pyl.ides, 18, (’om W'. L Castle,CoastofAfiira 
R.icehoi'.e, 18, (’oiU.Sil J. K. llunie, Ri. West 

i miles. 

Kacei, lG,(‘om. .1. Hope, West Indies. 
Rainbow,28. Capt.'I' Reiineft. Uesf Jniliea, 
Raleigh, 16, C.ipt M. Gmn, East Indies. 

R.ipul, Hk I leiif Hon (L H. 81. V de Ros 
KiuiiaiKl, Meiiitei. 

Ratllesn.ike,28, C.ipt, \V. Ilobson, E. Indies. 
Il.iven.4,sut v. Lieut.G A.Re«lloid,(kof Aliua. 
Rh.idnniaiitlui'-, 2.1 v. laeut .1 Dgdill.Woolwielu 
Ringdove. 16. Com. II. P Nuon, Plvirionth. 
Rodney,92. Capt Hide Parker, Mediter. 

Rolla,*10, Lieut F II. 11 Glasse. Con.HtofAfnca, 
Ro'ie, 18. Com. W Ruirow, E.inI flldie^. 

Uovei, IM. Com. ('h.is Ijalen, Nnilli Amenca. 
Royal Adelaide, 104, .Adm. Lonl A. Reauolerk. 

G C.I* ,(i.C IL.Capt..! ■''yki's. Plymouth, 
Royal Geoige, yacht, C.ipt Rt. Hon. LuulM 
FitzelaieiJoe, (’.11. Poitsmonili. 
Uoy.ilSo^eie^'ti.yachf, Capt.Sup. \V. P.Cum- 
by«C.R , PiMnfuoke. 

Uoyiilist. iO, Liegl. lion. E. Plunkett, Ply- 

IllOlltll 

Russell,Capt. Sh W. H. Dillon, K.C.FI., 
Lisbon stutioii. 

Sulumander, st. V. Com. S. C. Dacics, Lisbon 
slalioii 

Sam.uiUig,2B,Capt W Broughton, .S, Ainciica. 
Sail Josef. 110, Capt. J. Hancock, C.R , guard- 
ship, Plymouth. 

i?Appblre,28, Capt, R. F. Rowley. Mediterrun. 
Sappho, 16, Cora. T. Fraser, West ludics, 
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Saracon, lO,Licut. H. W. Hill,Falmouth. 
SatoUito, 18, Com. I. Robb, West Indies. 
Savage. 10, Lieut. Hon. K. K. Curzoa, Lisbon 
station. 

Scorpion, 10, Lieut. C. Gayton, Lisbon station. 
Seoul,18, Com K. Cru){;ie, Coast of Airiea. 
Scylla, IG, (.'oin. Hun. J Denman, Lisbon stu. 
Suallouer, 4, Lieut. J. Uoche|-Porlsmouth. 
Senti^ap.itam, 46, Cunt J^Leilh, Portsmouth. 
Ser|n*nl,^16, Com. R, L. Warren, W. Indies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut. J. J. llobinson, W, Indies. 
.Snake, 16, Com. A. Milne, West Indies. 

Spai row, 10, Lieut. R. I^owcny. Portsmouth. 
Sparrowh.iwk, 16, Cora. J.' Shepherd, South 
Aiiioiieii. 

Speedy, 8, Licnt J. M. Mottley. Lisbon station. 
Spider,G. Lieut. J. 0’Ri*iUyfrt) ^outli .Ameiica. 
Sjiiliire, bt.v.6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, paiticular 
Rfrvifo. 

46,Capt. T. H. SuUtYan,C.U.,9. America, 
Stttriiug.Bur.v, Lieut. H. Kellett.S. America, 
Sulphui, 8ur.Y.,Com. K. R dchor, S. America. 
Talaveia,74, Capt. W. H Mends. Lisbou sta. 
T.ilbot,28, Oapl. K. W. Penuell, Plymoulli. 
Temcr.iire, 104,Capt T. F.KLMinedy.guaid-sliip, 
Shcerness. 

Terror, bomb, Capt. G.Rack, part, service. 


Thtilia,^46, llear>Admiral Sir P. Campbell 
K.C.h,; Capt. U. Wauchope, Capeof Good 
Hope «ud Coast of Africa. 

Tribune.24. Capt. J.Tomkinson, Mcditer. 

Trinculo, 16, Com. H. E, Collin, jiar »ier. 

Tu ot>J, 20, Com. IIon. F T. Pelliain, LUhon sta, 

Vanguard.80,Capt,.SirThos.Fc)lowes.KtC.B. 

Mediterranean. 

VeslaL^C, Capt. W. Jones, West Indies. 

Victor, 16, Cora. K. Crosier, Ea^t Indies. 

Victory, 104, trjupt.T. S«arlo,C.B.. guard sliip, 
Portsmouth. ^ 

Viper, e. Lleut. W. Winnielt, Coast of Africa. 

\olage,28,Capl.P. Richards, Mediier. 

Volcano, st. v., Lieut. W. M‘ Ilwal hC, Falmouth. 

Wanderer. 16. Com. T.Bushhy. Westludios. 

Water Witch,lO.Lieut. W.Dickev.C of Africa 

Wellesley, 74. Cupt.T, Maitland, Plymouth. 

William and Mary. Vaclit, Capt. Sir J. Louis, 
JJnrl., Woolwich. 

Wineheater, 52, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir T, 
B. Cupel, K.C.H.,Captain E. Spuishott 
K. H.,KaHt Indies. 

w 'h America. 

Wolf, i8,Com L.Muniev,Last (udies. 

Woheri«e,16.Com. Hun.K. Howard.Plvmouth 

Zebra, 16,Capt. R.O M.Crea, East Indies 


sr.oopsor war commi 

Aleit,Lieut C. 11. Norrin^jton. 
llitsen., Lieut. Joliu Downoy. 

Dehght, Lieut. J Mooie (b) 

Expiess, LuMit W. G.Ciokc. 

Goldtineh,Liout. Kdw, (Jollier 
Hope, LiCMit. W. L. Rees. 

Lapwing, Lieut. (1.11. Foistcr. 

Linnet, Lieut. W.Downey. 

Lyia.I ,u*at. W. Foriester, 

Magnet, Licnt. S. (Stifnth. 

Muliiie, Lieut Uichuid Pawle. 

Nightingale, Lieut. G Foitescuc. 


ssroKKn AS packets, 
%* 


Opossum.FLieut Uoht. Peter. 
Pandora, Lieut. R. W. luncs. 
Pigeon. Lieut. W\ Luce. 

Ranger,Lieut. J. H. Ti'Vner. 
Reindeer Lieut. H.P. Dicken. 
Seagull, Licut J.Pav^olI8. 
Sheldrake. Lieut A. K. L. Passincli 
Skylaik, Lieut C. P.L.uld. 

Spey,Lieut Hob.R .Limes. 

Stir, Lieut. C. Smith 
Swilt, Lieut. J). Welcli. 
Tvjiau.Lii-ut Ed,Jennings, 


am. 


PROMOTIONS ANO APPOINTMENTS. 

NAVY. 

V uTw-..Coa..t Guard. 

J. H. R. W ilsoD. X)o. 

t‘ .. • • • ’^lugmrireut. 

J, Lheeio ..Relleitiphun. 

■c .Wolverine. 


PROMOTIONS. 
To DB Captain. 
Hichaid Meredith. 

To nE Lieutenants. 

George Harper. 

John R.im9.iy. 
Robeit L. Atkinson. 
William Baltic. 




APPOINTMENTS. 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Brace, K.C.B., to 
bo Cunim.inder in-Chiel on the Lisbon statiun, 
ILsar Admir.ilSir Fredeiiek LewU Maitland, 
K.C.B , to be CommanUei-iii-Chicf in the East 
Indies. 

•’ Captains. 

1’. Rraec ...Donegal. 

I. Maitland ..Wolicslev. 

CoMMANOiUS, 

Jf' TrlMott. c o.ist Guaid. 

F. Bullock ..Boxer. 

J. Kmgeombe.. .Wellesley, 

.S. P. Pritchard.Doi.egal. 

Likutknants. 

W. IToseason . •(sup.) Roval Sovereiitu Yt 

J. Coleman (a;.Coast Guard, 

W. r. StieUol .. Do. 


C. Jackson..,. Do. 

J. V. B.ikcr ....... .Donegal. 

J. A. Mentis....... Do 

«• S, .. coin. L>nx. 

ll. Pluilrps.Sparrow hawk. 

Master. 

.i. Sprent.Wellesley. 

.Suroeons. 

M. M'Ennally.Romney, 

J. Meuvenson .....IlnanrdL 

« 

AsSlST.-SuROEOXB. 

.Hazard. 

T. SomervilJe.Ringdove. 

.La>ue. 

r. 1 hoiiipstin . .....Britiuiuia. 

1 ? .•...llaslur Hospital. 

** u'j/'****'’.Royal Adelaide, 

R. D. Piticharu.. Do. 

^ Purser. 

T. Kerrigan.,.Alligator. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

ROYAL MARINES. 

First-Liout. R. W. Pascoe to be Cant., vice First-Lieut. R. S. Tincklarto bo Capt., vice 
Payne, dec. Whitioj;, dec. 

Second-Llont. J. II. Gascoyne to bo First- Secoud-Licut. A. Whiting to bo First Lieut, 
Lieut, vice Pascoe. vice Tincklar. 

• ARMY. 


DOWNING-STRRKT, May 30. 

The King has been graciously leased to no¬ 
minate aud )i]>]X)int Lieut Gciieinl Right 
llou. Sir Richiirci Hu'.-i'y Vi\iao. Dart., Kni^Iit 
Comn^'indcr’of the Mo&t llouourabte Milit.iry 
Older of tlfC Rath, to lie a Knlgiit Grand Ctoss 
of the Saul Order, in the room of Sir Alexander 
Hope, dec. • 

WAR OFFTCl?. .Tune 2. 

Jth Dragoon fiiiards—Lieut. John Owne, 

from 3>d Light Diagoons, to be Lieut., vice Lu- 
CA'S, who (’xch, • 

3rd Light Dragoons—('apt. John Tiitton, 
from lith Ligiit Dragoon^, to i»e Capt,, vice 
Dowiics. wiio cxcU ; Lieut. (MiHrlcs Augustus 
LuiMs. L'oiiv7tii Dragoon Giuudd.tobc Lieut., 
tin* Greeue, whoexeli. 

7th Light Dr.igoons—Cnpt Gertnse Parker 
Bushe, Irom h p. Unatt, to Ik* Captft vice Hie- 
vet Major f’li.iB Ci#*spiguv Vivi:A, who cxih., 
receiving theditF. 

Ilth Light Diagoons—C.ipt. Wm. .T.imes 
Downes, fioni 3td ktgiit Diagoonst to he (hipt., 
vice Tiittoii, >.!ioexeli. 

1st 01 Gienndier Foot Guards-Knsign and 
Lieut Henry C.iitwiighl to Ikj Lieut nt:d I’lipt. 
t»y inucli.vice Lord Loraine, v\liorclnes j lion. 
Hieh.inl ('oinw.illiH N«*vil]e to be Knsign and 
Lieut, by puieb .vice Cailwright. 

Nlli Foot—J,ieut,.Gen. .Limes Watson, fiom 
tlieSoth Foot, to be l*ol., vice Geii. Hon. Sir 
Alex IJopci G (.'D , de<'. 

20tli—Lieut. Uhh.ird If. Stiongloli.? Pavni., 
vice .Limes Kogetg, who letiies upon h p 

47tli—Lieut FeidiiiAud William Arkwright, 
fjoui S9th Foot, to be Lieut., vice Kaye. npp. 
Adjl , Willhiui Armstrong, (Jent., to be Fns.ign 
by pmeli. viiv Arkwlight, juoiu. in the yUili 
Fool, Lieut Hcniy Liatei Li^lei Rave to be 
Ailft , Vice. Deveiell, prom. 

5“Jlh — t'^nsiga ILuiiv 1 loiieywootl, txom J?Sth 
Foot, to be Lusigii, vice Mosljii, who e\cb. 

73id--Lieut.S, tirayson,iiom ti.p.32ud Fiail, 
to be Lieut., vice Niibolls, prom. 

HO’.h—Lieut -Geii Sir Ailliui lirooke, K (.' R . ’ 
to be ('ol, vice Lieut -Gen. Walbuii, upp. to the 
eotijtn.izio of the 14th Foikt. 

88th—Liisigii '1 iius. Mostyn, fioin 54th Foot, 
to be Eusign, vice Uoticywood,whcwexeh. 

89lh—EuKigii Ferdinand William Aikwriglit, 
fioin 47th Foot, to be Lieut, by pinch., vice 
Macdonald, who retiie&j Lieut. George Hughes 
Mes>jter, fioni l?nd W. India Regt.,*to be 
l.ieiit.. vice Arkw light, app. to 47lli Foot. 

Rifle Diigado—Seij.-Major Uobt. Tinrtbrd to 
bo Qiiaiteimasior, vice Rub. FaUfoot, whore- 
liics upoiili p. • 

Bicvet — The undermentioned ofllccis, em- 
ployt d on a particular seiviro in Persia, to 
iiuvo local rank in ihnt country, while so em¬ 
ployed:— • 

To be Lieut-Colonels—Capt. Justin Sheil, 
3lsl Ueugal Naiive lul'antiy ; (.'apt. Cbas .Stod- 
dait, on li.p. Royal St iff Coips; Capt. Rich. 
Wilbrnliam. on li p. Unatt. • 

'i'o be Majois—Ideut. G. P. (Jamerbtv 40tli 
M.idias Native Infantry; Lieut. Geo.Moodfall, 
45th Madras Naiive Infantry; Lieut. Francis 
Farrant. 3id Bombay LighteCavalry; Fir^t- 
Lieut. Elliott D. Todd, Beng ^Artillery; Lieut, 


A. C. Rawlinson.lstlBombnv Gren. N. I. j So- 
cood'Lieut. John Laughteo, Bengal Kn^. 

04nnreoN% 

(Rielsca Hospital—Lieut,-Genenil Sir Geo. 
T. Wulkei Burt, and G.C IL,to be Lieut,-Guv.. 
vice Gen. Hon. Sir Alex, llopi*, dec. 

Mem.—His Majesty baa been graciously 
pleased to pernJit tbo 4Hlh Regiment to Inscitbo 
Oil its colours and ui^pointmeuts, in iidiliiioii to 
Miiy olbcr badges or duvivi'R UereWfdic grituteil, 

the word ** Doiiro,’' in commemonttiim of the 
diatiiiguisherl conduct of the late 2nd battalion 
of tiio legmieiit at the passage of the Uouio, on 
the 12tli of May, 1809. 

DOWNING-STREET. June 2. 

The King has been pViiscd to nppoint Major- 
Geiit'ial W Jtdinstoij. <o be Kniglit C/Oininauder 
of llic Balb. Ill the io<iin of l.ieiit Geneial the 
Right ilon. Sii K. Vivi.m, Bart. 

WHITEHALL, June 5. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to bo p.xsed under the Gie.it Seal, eon* 
tolling ibe honour of Knighthood upon Simon 
Hewaid, Esi^ . (Riiefofthe MedicalStair«luuug 
the whole of the Rmmese War. 

First Somerset Regiment of MiMla--C. P, 
(iaiiiek, the Yoiirigei. Gent , to be Lieut. 

Meltoid Tioop of Yeom.iiiry (’av.ilrv —John 
Thomas Old, Gent, to be Lieut ; Robert Pock- 
hngton, (tent,, to be (’oiriel. 

M'AR 0FFII;E, June 9. 

2iid Fool—Ca]»t Thomas Hart Davies, from 
the h p. I'nail , to be C.ipt., vice CliUNtoplier 
F’lai CIS ILdiues, who exeh,, reomviiig the dilT. 

(ilh—Lieiil. U. 11. Middleton Ogilvie, Iroin 
the 4Gth l ooti to be Lieut., vice Alktns, who 
exeli. 

7lh'-Lieut. W'alter Murray, fiom 20lh Fimt, 
to lio Lieut., vice Henry Alexander Giuham. 
who lethes upon Ii.p. ol 29lh Foot. 

dblh—l.ieiit. (I'eoigo Marlin Atkins, fiom 6th 
Foot, to bt* Lieut, vice Ogilvie, who exch.; 
Assi.st.-Smg. A. lloiiiy Cowan, from 48th Foot, 
to be Assi' i.-Siiig. 

48lh—Assist Surg .Tohii Mitchell, M D., from 
P6th Foot, to be .AsMbt. Hnrg, v’i*5 Coweii, app. 
to llie 46tii Foot. 

C2nd— Major .Tolin fJaivock, from h p. ITnatl, 
to be .Major, vice Ciamer, prom. 

87lh—Stall-Assist-Siirg. Kobcit Mleutoba 
Assist.-Siiig, vice Jaincv Walsh, who retiies 
upon h.p 

9olh—(Mpt. Rieluiid Tieeve, fiom h.p of 23rd 
Foot, tobe Capt .vice Drewe, juoai ; Capt Jo** 
wpli Robert I*a.ines, lute of /7lb In b« 

Capt. (re'iayiag the value of his Company, 
which b« leccivcd in Auguiti 183C), viccTrecv'e, 
wliu let ires. • 

Unattached — Major Henry Cramer, fiom 
62u<l F(K>f,to be I.tent.-Col. witl ont pinch } 
Itapt. Edw. W. Drewe, from 95lb lo bo 

M.ijor without puicli..- Lieut. Clias. M’Phersou, 
fiom G,tb Font, to Ik* Capt. w itbout [nircli. 

Ilospif-d Staff—Dep.-Iiisp-tien. of Hospitals 
Donald Macleotl,^!.!)., to be Insn. (yeneral of 
Hospitals, vice James Fuibes, M.D., who re- 
tiresj Dep.'lnsp.-Gen, James Arthur, M.D., 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


fromh.p., to Xw Dep.-Invp. (Jen. of Hospitals, 
vice Doetoi Mucleoil: .John Giatil, Gent., to be 
ANsisl.'Surg. to the Forces, vice Allen, upp. to 
87lh Foot. 

Mom.—Joseph KobevI Ituincs, I.ito a Cnpt. ill 
77th Fool, has been ieuisi<Uo<i ill Iiis unh m 
thcAimy, ^ 

OFFICE OF OKDNXNCE, Juno 13. 

Ko\Jil Rei'imoiit of Aitilleiy*—First fjout. 
Junes Smiili OionuM.to lio >oeoiul Gaptvice 
I.uko, elec ; NoooiuUljUMit. VV. Frccniaii, to bo 
Fiist'Liout., vice Giciiioi. 


WAU OVFKH:, Juno HI. 

2n(lVnot—I.u'ul Thoma. Sealy to In* Capt. 
by juuch , \U*f l)aMi s, who letues, Fnsigu 
Geoigo'•'pionlo Mouiln* to lu* l.ieiu bypujeli, 
rice .'^ealv , F.nsisrn Wilh.ini Heiuy Mcno Sim- 
mons. fumi 7bth Foot, to be l'jns..Mee Momhe. 

12Ui—l.ient Filnaul Hi'ly IInielmisoiii from 
h j> I'n.Ul.. lo be Lieut , viei* Uliiti*. pn>m. 

J9th—C.tpt. Ciwules Cnuifuifl Hay to be 

M.ipir by pureh., vice t’.impbell, nlio letives; 
Lwnt Uobeit LoM'liioc to In? G.ipt by puich , 
\ife lla\ j Fiis. Fiancis Sevmom to l»e Lienl. 
by pmcb.viie Lo^elaee, Ficilenck \ugustus 
Jilfiejs. Gent, to be Fnsign by puich, vice 
Sej mouv 

2t.th—Major Cli/ulea ('yiil Taylor to be. 
Ln»ut.-l’ol. liy puich., \ue Gteeu, vvhoietiies; 
C.vpt. Ghas. John l)e'*hun to be M.ijoi by 
puich., vice T.iyhir, Lieut Fied. lloiti to be 
Capt. i)y puich , Mce Lii‘>buo 

LUiul—Lieul. .loliu Glialmeis to bo Ailiutant, 
vice t/ouway, puun. 

‘iatli—Gapt. Uicb. .TcnUiii*!, lioni h p Unnlt , 
tube t:apt,viee W. Hei'.mmgs, u ho excli., lec. 
the lUlV 

list—IhisJgU Tho-i JiiUCs to b«* Ijeut bv 
jnircli., Moe Jenkins, piom , Uobeit Fiall, 
(ji'Ul.. tube by jiUK li ,\ue .biiu**, 

3-llh —Ibevel Lu'iii ('ul Itioli. Halt, fioin 
h.p of 2nil liauisoii ila’l., lo he ( .i]>t . \ne 
Walsh, pioiii . l.U'Ut b'hii I’eiil ’J'liuuu lo he 
Gapt by pinch , vice llail, \>lioreln« s 
(t. Froth Long U) bo Liout. by puich , vne Tui- 
uer 

61st—Tiios Wrif'lU II nil«..n, Geni , to be En- 
sign by puuh , vico UnuiicstiM, mIiu u-turs 

62iu\ — Gapt Hon. Georgo Upton to be .M.ijor 
by pnreli . vice tlanork, \sho lelires, l.iont. 
lleiiiy Eobeil Moou* lo In* ('apt. Iiy pnieb , 
vice l’])ton ; Fiisigii Thom.is Knox Suiti to bo 
Lieut, by pijicb , vioe Mtiorc, John Fr.mcis 
Lg.ip, to be Ihisigti by pnieli . \ lee ‘^’eolt. 

t»4tb—Lieut (^li.irlo'* Noiris U» be Ailjutant, 
vi<*e Kirkwoit., who lOsigns the Atljutanliy 
only. 

7.U’il—Eiisii’ii W lUiam B .1, O’GoiiiieU to be 
Lieut, by pincb., vice Graj-on, who lolires ; 
Kobeit Barker Gaiiiptiell, Genl., lo be Eii.*ugu 
bv pnreh , viec O Con'iioll. 

—Douglas John Dickinson, (icul, lo he 
Ensieii l>y jitirch.. vice Simmons, app. to 2n(l 
Foot. 

West Imli.a Regiment—Soij-Majoi Ghass. 
Phillips, frt.m 80th Foot, to be Riisigu wilhonl 
puich ,MC0 Scilimigei, llCL^. 

Unattached—Lieut S.uniiel ^^hltt‘,fiiini 12th 
Foot.to be Gapt wiihoulpuuli , Lj'iit. Richaid 
Jenkins, fiom 4ist Foot, to be Gapt. by puicb. 

Memoiaudum—Gapt. Alexander M'Millan, 
h.p. of tho Glenguiiy Fencibles, lias been per¬ 


[JULV, 

mitted to retire from the Service by the nale of 
his commission, he being u settler in Upper 
Gmiadti, 


WAR OFFICE. June 23. 

1st Regiment of I.ife Guards—-Gapt. J.rtL 
Doyle, trom the h.p. Unalt , to be Gapt., vice 
llre\et-M.ijor llie Hon. A. G. Legge, who exeb.; 
Lieut. Hull, .1 W. IL Macdonald to lio Gapt by 
mcli, vice Y oyle, who retues. Comet mid Snb- 
^leut. l»ird T. C P. (’liuton to be Lieut, by 
pnicli. vice Macdonald; W. Wells- Gent , tube 
t^oiuetaiid ’4nh-I.ieui. by porch., y^cc liji'd T. 
C. F. Clinlou, pioin. 

•Jth laghi Diagoons—I.ient. F. F. .T.invnn, 
fiom llle 20lh Uegt. of Fool, lo he Lieut., vice 
Fei'.e, will) exch, 

Cdi Diugootis—Lieut. T. Mosley, fiom lie* 
23id Foot, lo be Lieut., Vice Ferguson, who 
1 ‘xeh. 

4lh I’oot—Lieut. T. ILwiuce to be Ca)>t by 
piiieli , vice Loiisdah*, who lOfiies; Fii-igu J. 
H 11. iluxtoii to be Lieut, by purch., vice 
Fautice, J Fahuei, Geut., to be Eiibigii by 
puir!i..vice Uuxiou. 

Hlh — Lieut. H. \V, Roper to be Capt. by 
piirdi.. Vico Gockran, who letiies 

20lh—I, eiit. W. IVys-c, fitmi the 4tli I.iglit 
Di.igoon., to Ua Lieut , vice Juuvini, who i xcli.; 
i'iUMgu E, iiiil to be Lieut, by puieh., mco 
H um. prom : C. Gieen, Gout, lo be Kn.sigu by 
purch .vice Hill. 

23y(l—Lieut. G. I’Viguson, fiom the Oth T)ia- 
guous. to be Lieut , vii e Mo'-ley, w ho e\eh. 

27th —Lieut. Smith, fioiu the h p. of the 
I7tli Fool, to 1)1' Luut.,vi<‘e Kobeits, app. Fay- 

lIm^lel id the rejtli Foul. 

2Hlli—l^n■'»gu H.illini D'Airey Kyle to be 
I.ieut by puich, '.ice ri.ip.iu<l, wln> i«*'n<'^»; 
Gent. (ki<lrt IMw.iid Mis-'etideii I.ove, fuiTU the 
II ^l G . lo he l.ii'.ign by pinch , V ii-c IvN h* 

•I'lth —.‘‘iMjeaul M.ij'ii M.iyue, fiom the d.hd 
Regl of Fool, to t)e (^uaiti'im.islei, vice Ihe.Vi 

W 1)0 M’lUCS U)lOU h )) 

.3llh--l';us»ign K lloin*ywoo<l, fiom the y^tii 
Fool, to bi* Ensign, vice Long, pioni 

5'Uh—Lieut. (L lloberts, bom t)ie 27lh Foot, 
lo be Fayru.istei, \n e Giant, dei 

6lst—Sialf \i»'i>t-Suig J (L C.inieiou. M 1)., 
to be Assist.-.Suig , vice M'Deimolt, .ipj» lo th« 
St.ilf 

/l>l—.1. A. M.idigin, Gent, to be Eusigu 
vvuhoul puieh , viee Levinge. dee. 

88lh—G, F Stuart, (»eul, to be ICiiNigu by 
piueii.Mct* Iloni*ywood, app. to the 5tlh Uegt. 
of l'\»ot. 

‘.IJtlh—Lieut, (f (j Gaiiiiv to be (Japt. by 
)>uii h , M< e Jbiicl ly, who iclues , En‘,igu G II. 
Rooke lo be Licul by puicli.viLc C-iuiiy , .s. 
(k Fiice, Gent, to t>c Fu^lgil by iniuJi., vice 
Uooke 

lldh Hiigaile—.Second-Iaout. R. L. Watson 
to be Fir't-Lieul by umrh , vice Coventry,wlio 
ictiies; A. M.icdoiuifd, Geut, to be Second 
Lieut, by puirh., vice Watson. 

Hospital .Sl.ifl—Assist Stirg. M. M'Dermolt, 
from the Gist Uegi.of Foot, to be Assist.-Suig. 
to the Forces, vice Gameion, upp, to the Gist 
Rcgt. of Foot. 

M eniorandum—Tin* exchange ilielween Ens. 
Mostyi), of the 5lh Regl. ot Foot, and Eiis. 
Honey wood, of the 88ih Foot, .is stated in the 
Guzetto of the 2ud inst, lias not taken place. 

Forfar and Km^aidiusliin* Regt. of Militia— 
David Gaidner Soutei, Geut,, to bu Ensign, 
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BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIKTHS. 

Uity 27» at Storieliuuse, the Lady of Cn]>t. 
Elfifl, U M., of a son. 

May 29, at \Vuo«Uide, Plymouth, llio f.udy of 
Capt. 11. l^ickensuu, K.N., C) B , of a sun. 

May 31, at Bath, thu Lady Liout.-Col. 
Boyor, C. B., of a sun. , 

At Baniiiiobo, Mayo, the Lady of Major 
FiiustW, K n • late 25lh UoKl.,ot adani*hlui. 

At Ne>^rf,*tiie Lady of Major Wauug, of a 
dunifhter. 

At Uichmond, Ihi* Lady of (’apt. Sirilumy 
I.. Baker. Bail., H.N ,of a dau;::hler. 

Th*- Lady of Capl. Poy^it/., 30lh Uegt.,ofa 
sen. 

At ('hichostiT, the Lady of Major (J. O. Ni- 
colU 90tli liight lufautiy ,o] a duughtci. 

.IiitiL 14, at rorl$'ii>\vn lliil. Die f.ady of 

I. ieul J Long, 11 N , *d a .‘jod. 

J line IJt, the Lady of C.ipt. iSugent, fiien.idier 

(juurds, of a son. 

.Iiaie 20, al Han-ogate, the Lady of (’apt. Bo«s, 

II. N., of .1 daiightur. 


MARUIAGES. 

May 23, at Wonston, Ifatits, laeiit. Edw. (k 
I). Hilhaid, loth ussnis, to Mary Anuei only 
daughter of tlie late .l^raus Edge, Esq. 

At Tlnovvley, Keur, (’apt. Budges. il.A., to 
Jemima Margaret, d.uighiei .ind lieitess of the 
late .luhii Smith, Kaq of Thio^vley’, 

Juilc S, at L.ist Wellow, Hants, Cajit. Heoige 
E\ana, U.N , of V\ lUou ciO'ceut, Belgiave* 
square, to M.vvy, youngest daughter of Vico- 
Admiral (BlVard 

At SttlKbuiifc Capt. W. (). Colt, late 34th 
Hegt.. to J.ine, seuuid daughter of the Into 
Daniel Eyie, Esq Close. 

.luno In, at Eiliidiingli, Major .Arthur Man, 
62iul K«‘gl., lo Lh/.atieth liairw't, youngest 
daughter of the late H. SUldons, Esq. 

At Dullin, l.KMil. Mm Neville Custattce, 
95th Begt., to J.uie Bkiiid, daughter of Lieut.' 
(’ol. ('aniptiidl, 95lti Kegt , K.IL 

At Old UoimpJl, Klid.ue, Cain, the Hon. B, 

Wodehoiise. Slii Hiws.iu. to Fanny, only 
daughter of A, Holmes, L.sq , Cuiragli, Kil- 
daie. 


DEATHS. 


It is onr'nn-lanclioiy duty to record the demise of IJjs Most 
Giucious Majesty Kino "William the Foukth. This detjjdv- 
dcplon'd (ivont took phice on 'I’liesduy inorninj^, the 20ili of June, at 
twelve minutes past two o’clock. 


Itiow netl, on lim p.issugt* to Jamaiea, I.ieut. 
Mallei Lay.Hlhoi Kuig'« Begt. Tliisyouiig 
and piiiini-.itig iiflteei lost his hie h\ pluugn.g 
oM*rhu.ird »ilh In', clolhen nn, ^vhilst tluM 
^^.ts p.issing i.ipidls thioiigii the Niuler. ui the 
}>ope lit '•avinga ^ailoi viho li.id aeeideiii.iUy 
fallen into the sea Both unhappily peiislicd 
i-ie .1 hoai eoiild lo ich them. 

C..ipl. Wni f..ix. 34th Begt. 

Lunit Cieeii 37 th Bugt 

Lieut, (iaidinei, GOlh Begt. 

Culonel .lames Phillip-, Coiornor of Fish' 
guai d 

At Clmthani, ('.apt. U hiling, B.M. 

(J.ipt Bauuig.iiiiii, )i p K AI. 

Culoixd .Litnu's (‘a»sids*, late I«sp.’( ting Field- 
oil’ll 1*1 Bee Di'.tnct 


Ma> l*k ill IvfiupstoiH* Lodge, Nvflfulk, Lieut. 
Cell the Hon m. Vilzioy 

May 20, at (Jibiallai, I,lent. D. F Cumphell, 
ILN. , 

Lieiit-Col. Ma>ou, h.p I02nd Uegt 
laeut. Col (^oghlaii, Lite 3id B V B. 
l.iLMtt -f'ol liDulliuin, ]i p. 104ih Begt. 

M.ijoi 0 F. Burton,kite R.M. 

M.ijoi MT.aren, late utli.B V. B. 

Major P. Sluuail, l.Ue 9tli U, V. R. 

Mapir De Bersy, h.p. Walluvillo 8 Regt. 

May 22. at Bury St. Edmunds, C.ipt. S. ,T, 
Payne, K M.,agcil tifty-one yeais. Hi* eiiteied 
the rieiNice%i 1S03; ^^.ls in the nuMnuiable 


action of Tr.if.ilgar, where lie hud the honuui of 
eoininaiidiiig the Buy.il Marines of H M.s. Te- 
meiaiie duiing tlie x\}iole of the action (tho 
Captain ol M.irinesheiug the tiist man uoundcil 
and taken liolow), and at iheclose of the action, 
after boarding the enemy b Bhip the Foge.fux. ho 
was severely wounded in the face and both 
hands. He also commanded Bie dctuchmeut of 
Royal Marines on board U;A.S. Amethyst, in 


tho .ictlon with till* Puuiph fngate T.a Thelis 
(now the Biuiic), on the lOth of NmeinljiT, 
180H, on uhnh occ.imoii lii>» n.tnie was li.uuL 
-oniely mciilUMieil ill (lie (;,i/.ture uf (he l‘.Uh of 
tile same iiKunh In th.tt .u turn lie leteited a 
inusket ball ni hi-J lefi kneu. a splniler in lus 
liglil tlugl). a roiiiiiMu] wound on lus left 
lliieh, ami Icif'., l.iua, .tnd h.imk, buiui nnd 
wntinded with -'plintcrs, and a muy scvimc 
tumnd on tho slom.ieli ILung iiuapacHated 
fiom aelue sen no, he was uppiuat«'d to a. SialT 
appointment b\ Loid Mulgiavo.and reccitod a 
jH'Usioii horn (iovfiiiinonl , .md fioni that time 
he enjoyed tho conlMem-o .ind bierid-hip of Ihe 
Lite .'<11 MicJ-a.'l .^esmoui. lie obi.oiiisl Ins 
Comp my m 182(1; and, in 182S, went out m 
AseeuaiuJi .is seiiunl m eommaml, .md by Ins 
exeUiuiiH the amiiuUui.il inipioienuuils ot the 
i-l.ind wpK* bioiight lo tlieir piesllhit stale. The 
eslablishiuont was u diieed in l?'3i, wlien Cap 
tain Payne letuiiied to Eugkuid. Ho wi» or¬ 
dered lerruiting in Otluhei. IMO, to Biuy St. 
Edmunds Hi-» oousUiulion being -liatteied by 
the sevi'U* wounds In* Iffid rcctuied in aeljon, 
together with tlie -iiddon cliang** of climate, 
btougiil on a judnion.uy c.uiiy^nnt, wliidi 
j»ruve<l fatal—depiiving tin* SeiMoe ot an able,* 
iotclhgi’ut, and bi i\e ulhc<-i Few men weiu 
niou* desenedf\ le.spei‘ed iti then profession, 
Captain'P.iy lie ha- lelt a l.irgc tamily, 

(apt Sea lie, h p.^lSth Ui*gt. 

. (Japt. Boilhwjek, I iiatt. 

Lieut. SK^ne, h p. B E. 

Lieut Bynd, h p, 2l8t Regt. 

Lieut. M lid, h p. 4^lh Begt. 

Lieut. Virgo, h.p. 3rii Ovloii Regt. 

At Greenwich, Lieut. R T)ixuu. B N. 

May 31, at Noyadd, Trefaiii, (hmiity of Car¬ 
digan, Hear-Adi^rjil W. H. W. Pavry, C.B., in 
the seventy-first ycdt of his age. 
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DEATHS. 


June 1, nt Wooh>ich, C.nit.Gco. Rivm* Luke, 
R A. 

.lune 1, at .Tcr^ev, I.ieut. W. If na**. R V. 

Jam* 3, .U (’asilc (^juntv Luneiick, 

Licnt.'|'uon:as Lt'aia, late-IflOi Ueijk 

At Swansea, (kipt. .1. ('luuKs, laic ‘i)th U V.l) , 
jigf*(l7S. 

At Rochester, I,iout.*Co!. I*, CoU*, ll.M.»ageti 


V • ft 

At Capt. J. C. Ilarton, late 87lh 

lie;,'!. 

June i:kat HornUojin, Com. TMw. Seymour, 
ILN., son vt the late Kear-A«lmiral Sii Sey- 


iDOtir. 

Juno 1C, Liout.-Ooloncl llaiUt*. U.M., Com- 
iiianilaut of the Depot nt l*fml)riike. 

June !/» Ralph (Loeu, Es<i.,sln-^liectoi-t*cn. 
of Hos|iilals, in the 7Ct)i yeni ul In', a^e. 

At Itishopwe:umouth,’Capt. llew Stcuait, 
R.N. 

Ill Duhlii), Lu’Ut-Col. I'uylci, Un.itt., one of 
tin* (hmiinUsiouets of tlic Duhlm I’olice. 

At Kilm.utiliain Hospital, Kiisi,;u L. DiC'-s- 
ing.late lOih R V It. 

At ilowdon, l.icul. Joseph Pucker, li.p. C'Jtli 
Regt. 

At Kilkenny, Knsij'n ( hailes Vcie Levenge, 
7ist Rent. 

At Lnunholm. Capt. J. Boithwiek, late 12th 
Rejrt. 

Ill our last we rcconled the prematuie «ieath 
ofa veij puunisuiif youiij; ortleer, Lieut W'li^ht 
tif the Royal Kui'inceis, sou of Majoi-Uenei »)| 

Msjht «r that coips, lately eomniamlm*' in 


[JULY, 

Seotlunil. Lieut. Wiijjhtwis burled at Wool- 
wleh, with mibtaiy hunoms.on l.'ith Ma\. lie 
wne in the twenty lUih year of his aye; ami t*n., 
tcretl on the niiht.uy piofessioii will) 1'te fairest 
pio>pcctot obtaiuini; a moic than oruuuiy le- 
))utati(>t) in Die heientitiu corps to whicli ho 
beioUKod. Having served .ibout five yeuii^nt 
Gibraltar, with 1h« oharaefor of aupcrioi }iroms- 
fdonal talent, and of inivato niuial wuith. which 
liad Bceured to him the apiirobaliou and leeard 
of all wiio kyvcw him, he itecnlly ictmncd to 
M'oolwif,h in the full bloom of health .i«d\iyour 
of manhood—happy in receivin;,' the joyful wel 
eonie of an .itrceiiunale family, atm ^laii^iud by 
tlM'coidi.il esteem of .i nun.eious .iihl.uy ao* 
fpi.iiutaiice. jlut, to the profound ^liet of hit 
ieh>liv-?i>. and the deep legret of hb* fiiends. a 
hudden intlamlit.(lory illne.ss, which bailled the 
re*ouiccs of medieal'skill, deprived t lie corps of 
a l.ilented oflicer, his f.imily of an .in'cct.onate 
son and biothei, and his friends of «iu c-'teeuicd 

cniu]«iniou. Ihe testimonv ^iven to the worth 
of till. i.iiiiontetl young oflicer, on the occ.isuui of 
iii> fiitieial, was lai la'vond tlie usual demon- 
(.li.ition, lot oil no similar oi'casiun sinie th * 
tleath of the l.ile (icnei.il Sir (h'oigc Fishei, a 
few venrs since, h.ul been witnes^.m soexlemlcd 

a pn ceshion, whicli embraced ollieers of liigU 
rank, botji of the militaiy and naval sen ice, 
and mauv pjiv.vte gmitlenien. I.ieitt NViiyhi 
desi tuidt'il thiough a long line oi honooiab’c 
aiict*'-tiy in llie mihtaiv pl(d^'^^;o^l, in.inv ol 
w luiiu closed then eaieei o/. tin* held of bailie. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF CAPTAIN DAMPIER. 


No.JI. 

• On the I7th of April, 1681, Dampier and his hasdy companions quitted 
the ship with the launch and a couple of canoes, oiue of which h%d been 
sawn in half, and was no*v patched up a^ain for the occasion. The party 
consisted of forty-four^whitfe men, two Moskito Indians, and a Spanish 
Indian ‘all well armed; and they had five black slaves taken in the 
South Seas, who fell to their share. With respect to provisions, they 
had about a quarter of a Ijflndredweight of chocolate rubbed up with 
sugar, and as mifcli flour as they could conveniently stow away. All 
things being prepared, in order to deter the weak or inactive from en¬ 
gaging in so perilous an enterprise, they now entered into a mutual 
compact, that, if any man faltered on the journey, he should be shot by 
his comrades, as but one man falling into the hands of the enraged 
enemy must betray the others to certain destruction. 

As they approached the Isthmus, the Buccaneers discovered that the 
Spaniards were on the* kwkiOUt for them, having three men-of-war 
cruising off the coast, ana some hundreds of soldiers posted at dift'erent 
stations ulon^ shore. Though several times in extreme danger, they 
continued to elude their implacable foes, and land in safety at the 
mouth of a river in tlie bay of St. Michael, wliere. taking out all their 
effects, they sunk the boats, that no traces might be seen of them. On the 
1st of May they began their inarch over a country diflicull from pathless 
forests, torrents, rivers, and rude mountains, and directed themselves to 
the north-east by pocket compasses. On tlie evening of the second 
day, when they had already become fatigued and dispirited, they fell in 
with an Indian, who, for the reward of a liatcliet, conducted them to a 
native capable of putting llieni inl4> the jiroper course. AVJien, how¬ 
ever, they had arrived at his dwelling, and explained their wishes, lie 
behaved with a sullenness which the impatient Buccaneers could scarcely 
brook—“ though this,*’ says Dampier, “ was neither a lime nor a 
place to be angry with the Indians, all our lives lying at tlieir Ininds.*’ 
Tlie moment was criticuh TIu'y used every endeavour, and had recourse 
to every means whicli tliey tliougiit likely to j)ropitiate his good-will, hut 
he continued obdurate, and replied in angry tones. It was not their 
policy to irritate or injure him, and yet it was absolutely necessary to 
secure him as their guide, either by threats or bribes. Neillier tlie 
temptation of axes, dollars, Jjcads, nor Knives, would operate upon the 
churlish Darien, and they began to suspect that he^was desirous of 
handing them over to the Spaniards, when one of the seamen, }>iilliiig 
out a sky-coloufetl petticoat from his bag, tl»rew it over the lady of iht^ 
house, who was so exceedingly delighted with llie gift, tliat she im¬ 
mediately began to cliatter to her husband,^’ and soon wheedled him into 
a better }*umour; and he now not only gave tli»m information, but 
provided them with a conductor. ^ 

Thus reinforced under the powerful influence of petticoat interest, the 
hardy adventurers rtsumecl their journey. During the greater part of 
the route, the rain fell in torrents, and, by swelling the streams, fre- 
iju^ily compelled them to stop, on which pension a they took the 
if, S. JOURN. No. locf Aug. 1837. 2 F 
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opportunity of drying their clothes, arms, and ammunition. At first 
they were still too near the Spanish garrisons and guard-ships to mind ^ 
the weather, or to dally by the way; but rain, thunder, lightning, 
hunger, and the fatigue of crossing rivers twenty or thirty times a-day, 
soon expelled all thoughts of the enemy, %ho were, besides, not very 
likely to follow them into these intricate solitudes. 

At one of the halts thus made, Dampier relates that ** the chyrurgeon, 
Mr. Wafer, came to a sad disaster here: being drying his powder, a 
careless fellow passed by with his pipe lighted, and set nre his 
powder, which blew up and scorched his knee, and reduced hinf to that 
condition, that he was pot able to march ;r wherefore we allowed him a 
slave to carry his things, being all of us the moreconcerned at this 
accident, because liable ourselves every moment to misfortune, and none 
to look after us but him.” By this explosion the poor surgeon’s leg 
was so much burnt, that, after dragging himself forward four or five 
days longer, he was under the necessity of remaining among the Dariens, 
together with four others who had become exhausted by the seyerily of 
the march. Among these was one Richard Jopson, who was, according 
to Wafer, “ an ingenious man, and a good scholar; he had with him a 
Greek testament, which he frequently read,"aad^would transcribe extem¬ 
pore into English to sucli of the copipany as were disposed to hear him.’ 
This fact, coupled with the number of literary seamen among these 
hap-hazard rangers, and the energy and skill of their nautical enter¬ 
prises, ought to be well pondered upon by the self-sufficient niarch-of- 
mind men, who are ever vaunting their own intelligence. 

On the twenty-third day of their daring expedition, the Buccaneers 
procured canoes- to carry them down the liver Conception to the sea¬ 
side ; and they soon after arrived at La Sound's Key, one of the Sam- 
bailas islands, a known resort of the Rovers. Here the weary wan¬ 
derers embarked on board a French cruiser commanded by Captain 
Tristian, and, seduced by example, remained with him “ on the account,” 
there being no class of people more inconsiderate on such occasions 
than seamen— 

Mtinkind in herds, through force of Custom, stray. 

Mislead each other into ErrcA^s way ; 

Pursue the road, forgetful of the end, 

Sin by mistake, and without thought otfend," 

1 

Thus wts completed one of the boldest undertakings ever ventured 
upon by so small a number of men ; and it is pleasing to add, that they 
generously loaded their Indian guides with knives, scissars, hatchets, 
and toys, which .they purchased for the purpose out of a privateer; “ for 
we were resolved,” says our author, “ to reward themito their heart’s 
•content”—a piece of good faith, which had the happiest effects on the 
condition of the party l^ft behind with Lionel Wafer. The exhaustion 
which resulted from the fatigue undergone by the travellers may be 
estimated by the fSet, that, in Sling a river where the current ran 
very strong, George Gayny, who carried his fortune of 300 dollars on 
his bftek, was swept away and drowned; and, fond as his comrades were 
of lucre, on finding the corpse in a creek, )yith its lading, they would noC'* 
burden themselves with the money, ” being only in care how to work 
their way through unknown country.” ^ilsome, indeed, mdst 
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have been the efforts of those poor fellows, witli their famished stomachs, 
^ blistered feet, and ** thighs stripped* with wading through so many 
rivers^*’ Yet, in the midst of all this labour, Dampier’s mind supported 
his frame, and he still contrived to describe, oculisJidelibuSt the material 
occurrences. On commencing this arduous joipmey, he displayed a 
liappy forethought for the preservation of the narrativei)Hvhich he had 
written up to that perjpd. ** Foreseeing,^' he says, “ a necessity of 
wading through rivers fr^uently in our land march, I took care, before 
I loft my ship, to provide myself a large joint of bamboo, which I 
stopped at both ends, closing it with wax, so as to keep out any water. 
In this I preserved my journal and other writings from being wet, 
though I was often forced to s'wim." This precautionary care will 
recal the Solicitude of Csesar to preserve his Commentaries. 

We must here notice a calumny which Master Bartholomew Sharp, 
in the vitiated taste which stimulates vulgar writers to boast of favour 
with the fair, has published against the women of Darien, and which is 

refuted by the direct and inferential evidence of men far more deserving 

of credit than himself. He asserts that the inhabitants for the most 
part are very handsome^ Specia lly the female sex, who are also exceed¬ 
ing loving and free to tire embraces of strangers.*** Of the inferential 
testimony, wesmay adduce the silence of Cox and Dampier, the latter 
of whom was* too observant not to have noticed so remarkable a trait, 
had it existed,—although he excuses his brevity under the following 
plea:—“ I might have given a further account of several things relat¬ 
ing to this country, the inland parts of which are so little known to the 
Europeans. But I shall leave this province to Mr. Wafer, who made 
a longer abode in it than I, and is better able to do it than any man 
that I know, and is now preparing a particular description of this 
country for the press.*’ Of direct evidence, the testimony of Basil 
Ringroae may be advanced, who says that the Darien women are 
generally very free, airy, and brisk; yet, withall, very modest;" and 
Wafer’s published narrative speaks highly of their kindness, purity, and 
cleanliness. In Dampier’s manuscript journal is a long extract from 
the “ Chyrurgeon’s" papers, copied while the writers were messmates 
together, in which some of the (Inscription is couched in terms some¬ 
what coarser than appears in the printed account; yet, so far from an 
insinuation amidst the sex, it expre8|{^ says of the Darien wife, that 
“ after marriage it is death for any man that lyeth with her besides her 
husband.” This curious and valuable excerpt occupies frdm page 27 
to 56 inclusive, and is intitujed “ M. de la Wafer’s Observations, which 
hee made when he was left behinde in the midst of the country amongst 

the salvage Indians," ^ • 

The French vessel in which Dampier and his companions embarked, 
having, breamed, was moved over to Springer’s Key, another of thf 
Sambailas group, where eight sail more, containing upwards of 500 
men, weje lying ; having gathere^ogethdr for tb§ purpose of making 

* Such is the printed statement, but th^anuscript journal expresses it in still 
stronger terms“ April 7th, 1680, The inhabitants for the most parts are very 
^handsome people, espeeially the ffemale sort, and aS they are very beautifull, they 
are alsoe very foveing, and fiVee it dispose of themselves to Englishmen, answering 
them in all respects according to their desires." 

2 F 2 
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another descent upon Panama. The arrival of the isthmus travellers, 
however, created great commotion, for nothing had been heard of.them 
since the departure of Captain Coxon, a year before. No sooner had 
Tristian anchored than all the Buccaneer commanders, among the fore¬ 
most of whom was C^oxon himself, repaired on board to greet thg) 
sojourners, anc^all hands were overjoyed to see them. After numerous 
inquirid^, the relation of the fatigues and inconveniences they had 
undergone disheartened the listeners from their design, and the assault 
of other places was taken into consideration. Dampier and his friends 
were now placed with a Captain Archembo, because ali the otii^i* ships 
were over^manned; but our hardy fellows quickly conceived such a 
dislike to their foreign shipmates, that they prevailed on Captain 
Wright to fit and arm a prize tartan for them to cruise in. We 
found no cause to dislike the Captain,” says the author; but his 
French seamen were the saddest creatures I ever was among; for 
though we had bad weather that required many hands aloft, yet the 
biggest part of them never stirred out of their hammocks but tp eat or 
ease themselves.” 

Thus accommodated, the companions sail^ from place to place in 
quest of provisions, being so “ hard up’^^s'icj'depend upon mannatees, 
or sea-cows, parrots, gulls, boobips, monkeys, warree., and other 
strange “ deer,” which are duly described in our navigator’s pages*; 
“ and this/* adds he, “ we take for a general rule ; when we find any 
fruits that we have not seen before, if we see them pecked by birds, we 
may freely eat, but if we see no such sign, wc let them alone.” 

On returning to La Sound’s Key from this cruise, two guns were 
fired for the Indians of the Main to come on board, in order to obtain 
tidings of the five men left among the Dariens. Those persons having 
actually arrived, the signal was immediately answered by their repairing 
to their old associates. It appeared that Mr. Wafer had been kindly- 
entertained by the chief of the country, who, in admiration of his sur¬ 
gical ability, had offered him his daughter in marriage, refusing nothing 
save the liberty of going away; and all the natives vied in attentions 
and kindness to tlie whole party. At length he tempted a permission 
to depart, under pretext of going in search of English sporting dogs for 
the copper-coloured Nimrod, whose own kennel consisted of dogs that 
would hardly run by sight or scent—they were, in sjiort, sad curs. 
His clothes having been worn out. Wafer had been painted by the 
women, anu went about in the Adamite costume and ornaments of the 
affectionate savages. 

The four seamen, not having been honoured to the same extent with 
the surgeon, were* presently recognised and heartily welcomed by their 
old shipmates. . ** But I,” says Wafer, “sat awhile, cringing upon my 
Kams among the Indians, after their fashion, painted as they were, and 
all naked but only about *1116 waist*, and with my nose-piece hanging 

■ * 0 . ^ i j ■. i ,, i . . . 

• This description is corroborated byi.Sampler, who says, “Mr. Wafer wore a 
clout about him, and was painfed like an Indian; and he was some time aboard 
before I knew him.*’ To the accidental detention of this gentleman we are in¬ 
debted for a very delightful and favourite book, which, from'^eing usually procured , 
in elegant binding, leads to the supposition that itVas either printed for presents, or 
in compliment to the royal personage to whom it is dedicated, ^ 
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over my mouth. I was willing to try if they knew me in this disguise, 
. and 'tvvas the better part of an hour before one, looking more narrowly 
upon jne, cried out, ‘Why! here's our doctor!’ and immediately they 
all congratulated my arrival among them.' ** 

• The barks of Captains Wright and Yanky now^tood to the eastward, 
and, passing before Carthagena, had a fair view^ of Madre-Popa, a 
monastery of incredible«wealth, and famous for the rich offerings* conti¬ 
nually made there to the Vii^in—a tantalizing object to the longing 
eyes of the Buccaneers. “*Tis, in short, the very Loretto of the West 
Indies,^ says Dampier. It hath innumerable miracles related of it. 
Any misfortune that befalls* the privateers is •attributed to this lady^s 
doing; and the Spaniards report that she was abroad that night the 
Oxford man-of-war was blown up at the isle of Vacca, near Hispaniola, 
and tliat she g^me home all wet; as, belike, she often returns with her 
cloai,hs dirty and torn with passing through woods, and bad ways, 
when she has been out upon any expedition; deserving doubtless a 
new suit for such eminent pieces of service.” 

Shortly afterwards, they had a smart engagement with and captured 
a ship of twelve guns men, who all had good small arms, and 

slie was well laden witl^sugar, tobacco, and marmalade. Although 
these commc^itics were not exactlj* what the rovers craved, she was a 
valuable prize, and tlie vessel herself a desirable object for cruising in ; 
whence she proved a source of contention, both Caj>tain8 claiming her ; 
but at last it was determined in favour of Yanky, who took possession. 
This occasioned a change throughout; for Wright, losing the prize-ship, 
burned his own bark, and took command of the larger one vacated by 
Yanky ; and Dampicr’s vessel being sold to a Jamaica trader, he engaged 
with Captain Wright, After these arrangements they made sail for 
Curasao, in hopes of disposing of the cargo they had obtained, and, 
having arrived there, Wright waited on the Hutch governor to make 

him the first offer; but the cautious magnate declined admitting them 
into the port, on account of his connexion with the Spaniards, yet, “ if 
we would go to St. Thomas, which is an island and free-port belonging 
to the Hanes, and a sanctuary for privateers, he would send a ship with 
such goods as we wanted, and moisey to buy the sugar." The terms of 
the conscientious Dutchman were not acceded to, and the rovers sailed 
in quest of ann^her market, to the isles east of Curasao. 

Arriving at Aves, between Buen-Ayre and La Rocc^ Dampier 
details some interesting particulars respecting the loss of a French fleet 
in 1678, it being then under secret orders to take possession of Curasao, 
the governor of which island had already received his sop. Sailing 
from the eastward. Count d'Estrejes struck upon the coral reef of Aves, 
and, firing gun? in the darkness to warn the other ships of their danger, 
they i»agined that he was engaged with the enemy, and, crowding all 
sail,ran upon destruction—for “the Admifal's'light being in the main¬ 
top was tan unhappy beacon forUhem to followt" The vessels held 
together next day, till part of the min got on shore, though numbers 
perished in the wrecks ; and many of those “ that got safe on the island, 
for want of being aocustomed to such hardships, died like rotten sheep.” 
But some Buccaneers who ^lad joined them took it merrily enough, 
used to such accidents, and amused themjqlyes in picking up the 
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flouting goods, being never without two or three hogsheails of wine 
and brandy in their tents, and barrels of beef and pork, which they 
could live on without bread well enough* though the new comers from 
France could not. Some of the latter, however, were deplorably reck¬ 
less ; for our author (^lls us, “ There were about forty Frenchmen o»i 
board in one of the ships, where there was good store of liquor, till the 
after-p4rt of her broke away and floated over tjie riflF, and was carried 
away to sea, with all the men drinking and singing, who, being in 
drink, did not mind the danger, but were never heard of after¬ 
wards.*’ * 

The rovers remained, at this island some time, during which they 
careened their vessel^s, and recovered two brass guns out of the wrecks. 
In the beginning of February, 1682, they went to the isles of La Rocca, 
where they landed their ordnance, built a breastwork, aud erected a 
house for the reception of their goods and provisions. While thus pre¬ 
pared for defence, a French man-of-war, of thirty-six guns, came 
through the keys, and bought ten tons of their sugar—on which occa¬ 
sion the patriotic feeling which pervaded the breast of Dampier in the 
full tide of his dissolute life, gleams forth 1 was aboard twice or 
thrice,” says he, “ and very kindly welcomerf’both by the Captain and 
his Lieutenant, who was a cavalier f>f Malta; and they both offered me 
great encouragement in France, if 1 would go with them; but I ever 
designed to continue with those of my own nation.” From this there is 
no doubt that the French commander had discovered and appreciated 
the merits of our excellent seaman. 

Having filled what water they could obtain here, the cruisers left La 
Rocca in April, after which they took several prizes on the Spanish 
main; but, not being able to dispose of their cargoes, they divided the 
spoil and separated. Dampier, and nineteen others, took one of the 
captured barks, and with their share of the plunder sailed for Virginia, 
where they arrived in July, 1682. 

How our navigator spent the thirteen months of his residence there 
does not appear, though he alludes to troubles that befel him ; and in 
another portion of his writings we find that he was afilicted with the 
Guinea-worm, a torment whose capse of production is involved in 
obscurity, and forms one of the many items of the opprobrium medi- 
corum» As to his companions, it is probable that the. wealth which 
they had acquired was quickly dissipated, since they were\oon ready to 
resume thefr life of adventure, and had made a voyage to Carolina, but 
tvhether under Jamaica disciplme^ or not,,is unrecorded. 

Among those who accompanied Dampier in his jouniey across tlic 
Isthmus, and in his subsequent cruises along the shores and isles of the 
Spanish main, was Mn John Cook. He was a man pf ^ood sense and 
dhpacity, whatever might be his notions upon the questions of 
and tuum. He had aeted as quartermaster under Captain Yanky, 
which, being the second place in tl^ship, according to the iav's of the 
Buccaneers, entitled liim to commsda the first prize worthy of convert¬ 
ing into a cruiser. In virtue of this enactment, Cook obtained an ex- 
.. . .. .. ■ ■ —-. _■■■■■■ — 

* By Jamaica discipline*' was meant the buccaneer regulations, and the 
stipulations respecting prii^liares. 
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cellent Spanish ship. But it happened that there were then present 
^ome French privateers having legal commissions, and their commanders 
could not brook that men who sailed without lawful authority should 
possess a finer vessel than any belonging to themselves ; they therefore 
to§k an opportunity of seizing the Englishmen, aipl, having plundered 
thorn of their arms and goods, turned them ashore at Isla Vacca, on the 
south of St. Domingo. fellow-feeling for his o*ld friends induced 
Captain Tristian, who was also pn;>bably. short of hands, to ship ten of 
the marooned men, among whom were Cook, and a Buccaneer, after* 
wards of‘greater note, named Edward Davis. Tristian then sailed to 
Petit Guaves, where, being oiie day on shore, with many of his men, 
the English party, 4n revenge for the late spoliatioo, overpowered the 
rest of the crew, and made themselves masters of the ship. Putting the 
Frenchmen ashpre in their turn, they weighed, and, sailing close under 
Vacca, before the alarm could be given, collected and embarked the 
remainder of their old company. Being now sufficiently strong to set 
up for themselves, they resolved to exercise the jus gladiit and make 
prize of whatever came in their way; accordingly two French ships 
were quickly taken, one with wine, and the other of consulerable 

force. Having thus /air^cheated Tristian out of his vessel, and com¬ 
mitted open piracy on the French cu^nmerce, they considered it unsafe 
to remain in that neighbourhood, and therefore made sail for the Capes 
of Virginia, where they arrived, with their prizes, in April, 1683. 

Whether repairing to the Chesapeake vvas a preconcerted plan to 
meet their former shipmates is not noticed, but Dampier and his asso¬ 
ciates readily joined the new adventurers ; and as Cook must have been 
n])prehenaive of having raised a hornet’s nest in the West Indies, he 
proclaimed his intention of sailing round South America, to cruise on 
the coasts of Chili and Peru, After selling two of their vessels, together 
with the wines and other prize goods, they purchased provisions, stores, 
and every requisite for equipping the princi[)al ship for the arduous 
enterprise. From the occurrences at Isla Vacca, they named her the 
Revenge, and, according to our author’s statement, she mounted 18 
guns,* Their crew soon amounted to 70 men, who were hound by cer¬ 
tain restrictions, on account of thejength of the projected voyage; the 
most remarkable was that enjoining temperance ^nd sobriety. Among 
tliem were aln'<)st all the late fellow-travellers across tlie Isthmus, in¬ 
cluding John Cook, Edwurd Davis, William Dampier, Ambrose Cowley, 
and Lionel Wafer. Such were the men who engaged on airexpedition 
wliich, in point of vttriety an^ interest, has never been surpassed ; and 
all proper arrangements having been duly made, they bade farewell to 
Virginia, on the 23rd of August, 1683. 

We now appfoacli the gravest epoch in the life of Dampier, since Iie^ 


* Cowley represents her as carrying only 8 gun^ anJ 52 men, but probably some 
mistake arese from the Buccaneers chau^j^g their vessel: her metal, however, may 
have been so indiiFerent as to suggest thSti^ecessitv of procuring a better cruiser. 
Cowley's manuscript neither mentions the name of tire ship, nor the number of guns 
and mariners in the outset j and he admits that the voyage was “ performed by him 
in several ships successNely.'^ A notable instance of the inexactness of this writer, 
in the same dement, is in statf^ that th^ sailed (tom Virginia on the 4th of 
—A date which dropped in the published narra^veu 
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was actually engaged in a more piratical voyage tlian even the lax 
Buccaneer system recognised. Both he and Cowley have related their. 
adventures at this time, but with a prudent caution to avoid rendering 
themselves amenable to law. Cowley, who was hired as a master to 
navigate the Revenge, pretends utter ignorance of the intent of Ifls 
companions, and asserts that it was not revealed to him till after he got 
out to*sea. Dampfer, who always respected veracity, could not dissimu¬ 
late, and therefore forbears being cifcumslantial concerning their pro¬ 
ceedings whilst in the Atlantic ; supplying the chasm in these general 
terms,—I shall not trouble the reader with an account of every day's 
run, but hasten to the less known parts of the world.” Under this 
stipulation, he carries us across the ocean with abundance of observa¬ 
tions of the highest interest to the geographer and the naturalist, but 
with a guarded paucity of incident. He describes a furious gale which 
raged for a w'cek, “ drenching them all like so many drowned rats,’' 
in the height of which, from a mistake in conning, the Revenge broached 
to, in the trough of the sea, and was only payed off again by Mr. Small- 
bone and himself mounting the fore-rigging, and there spreading the 
flaps of their coats to the violence of J^Ci^tprm,* He mentions the 
visits to Sal, St. Nicolas, and Mayo, at whicn last they were not allowed 
to land, because the governor ami his suite had been Entrapped and 
carried off, about a week before, by one Bond, a pirate from Bristol. 
AVe are then told that the Revenge stretched from the Cape de Verde 
Islands over to the Coast of Africa, near Sierra Leone, whence, having 
purchased provisions and replenished their water, they shaped a course 
for the Straits of Magellan, and made the Sibbel-de-Wards—one of 
the many names given to the Falkland Isles—on the 28th of January, 
1684. 

Now in all this narration there is certainly truth, but not the whole 
truth; and, from the want of connecting evidence, Dampler’s own 
statements appear inconsistent with each other. Among these, a point 
which seamen have stickled at, is the naming his ship as one of 18 guns 
when she left the Capes of Virginia, and then rating her at 36 guns in 
the sea-fight before Panama; we shall, therefore, submit some of the 
incidents which our hero's sense of ehame compelled him to omit, and 
which must have beeiv among those he reflected upon and deplored so 
bitterly in after-life. 

Cowley^ printed journal contains more admissions or the misdeeds 
of the crew of the Revenge than Dampier’s ; but it is to the manuscript 
that we are indebted for the most circumstantial testimony respecting 
them. Yet, as he left the ship with only the cloaths on his back,” 
much of it is written from memory, which he acknowledges, though the 
admission does not appear in his publication. The manuscript is in- 
Vituled—“ The Voyage of William Ambrosia Cowley, marriner/lt^Veen 
the 4th of August, 1683; an^ the Ist of October, 1686.” On quitting 
the Che sapeake, he eays he shap^ a course for Hispaniola-^ I not 

* In description of this tempest, Dampier does not seem to think bijchly of 
Cowley* He rates him as less of a seaman than Davis,^the quartennaster, and 
says, When the ship broached to and was in imminent danger of fouadering—The 
master, whose fault it was, raved like a madman.” 
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knowing better than that we were bound for the island of Peti-Guavoos” 
^—but on reaching blue water—** then I understood they were bound 
for Guina to gett a better shipp to carry us to the South Sea.*’ Now 
all other testimony on this point acquaints us, that Cook's intention of 
riunding South America was openly declared. Bgaides which, although 
lie has not printed the fact, he must soon have been initiated into the 
design, for before they |iad well cleared the land, ahd while stilfin the 
Virginian waters, they commenced operations by bringing a Dutchman 
to, ^ho,* according to Cowley's own writing, was a slaver and an inter¬ 
loper ; Vfter “ we came up with him,” continues he, “ our men took 
six casks of Canary out of him, with some victualls and linnen, telling 
him, they might a» well rob him as he the King,, he being bound to 
rob the King of his dutyes.” He then proceeds to mention their 
standing for St. Jago, in the hopes of picking up a more desirable ship 
than that in which they were sailing; and thus he speaks—“ Upon our 
approaching it, before we came into the harbour, over a point of land, 
from onu topmast-head, we saw a ship at anchor in the road : she proved 
to be a Dutch vessel, and one of their great East Indiamen of 50 guns, 
and about 400 men, as informed afterwards by some of the 

same ship's company. Most oT the men were got on shore; but, seeing 
a strong sluf»standing in toward the road, they instantly repaired all 
on board, clapping a ‘ pring' upon the cable, heaving her broadside to 
us, struck out her ports alow, and presently, running out her lower tier 
of guns, was ready to receive us," The sight of two rows of teeth, 
however, was sufficient, and the pirates bore up and regained the sea, 
after tl^e Hollander had opened her fire upon them. Thus disappointed, 
tliey made over for llie Coast of Guinea, where Cowley's printed narra¬ 
tive tells ns merely that “ near Ca 2 )e Sierra Lionc, we alighted on a 
new ship of 40 guns, which we boarded, and carried her away. We 
found she was very fit for so long a voyage, for she was well stowed 
with good brandy, water, provisions, and otljer necessaries." To this 
specious and lame account we are able to subjoin the more circum¬ 
stantial one, which the same narrator originally wrote, but which, it 
seems, he was afraid to publish :— 

“ November, 1683.—We bdng Hien under the land, we came to an 
anchor at the mo\^th of Sirilione river. So soon as the clay broke we saw 
a lovely ship pfil^s by us to the west, and our anchor being almost up, 
they got it upWn great haste, making sail after hinn—but he out-sailed 
us, so that made them angry, and some of the rashest of them'^^ould have 
fired upon him, which if we had, he had sunk us in the sea, for he had 36 
good guns mounted, and aboiTt 70 men as they say,—the number of Ins 
men I know not exactly, but did the number of his guns.* The wind 
taking him short, he tacked, and stood into Sirilione river,—he coming to 
windward of usfsome of our men would have fired a broadside into him* 
wh*«U^hindered, our broadside consisting but of four guns, and I know¬ 
ing myself in as much danger if taken as any*of them, I being but the 
jack-daw^amongst the rooks. I th^n pronfised thejn I would take him 
with more ease and less danger if they would be content. These men 
left the management of the fight to me? • 

“ The tide of ebb being done, the Dane got in to an anchor. The 
English agent camelsn board of him, and the Captain of a Brandenburgh 


* Yet in printed account he terms her » A0.g;xa ship. 
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ship that lay by hinit i/rith the Brandenburgh agent. The English agent, 
seeing a ship without, sent his boat to us to know whether we were a 
Company’s snip, or an interloper,—the messenger telling us, if we were a 
Company’s ship we should fire and he would come aboard. We^being 
willing tc^et him out of that ship, we fired a gun, but the tide of flood 
being come, we were Tender sail, and he did not Icome out of the ship as 
we would have had ^im. We kept the other two men of the agent’s aboard, 
and sdiled into the river. 1 caused about 30cinen to go down below, 
having their arms by them, and when I stamped on deck to come up and 
enter him. Keeping with me upon the deck about 18 men, I ordered the 
Quartermaster, when I called to put the helm a-port, to put the nelm 
a-starboard, and the boatmen to let go the anchor, and four men ready to 
lash them together, witH a guard by them for their security,—the rest all 
hands to enter. He, having some jealousy of us, wis clear,—but I had 
him aboard on his bow, and his fore-topsail yard, being squared with the 
braces fast, took the bolt-rope of our fore-topsail, so that,our ship swung 
along his side, our anchor not holding; but we were presently lashed, and 
our men entering the first time but were driven back again,-^but then the 
Captain and I entered, they all following, we carrying her in half a glass, 
they killing and wounding but five men, for our ship was so low that we 
lay under her guns, ^ 

“ When they were made masters of they went and secured 

the ship of the Duke of Brandenburgh, a ship of 10 guns, for fear of their 
doing of us damage, sending all the prisoners ashore, except the officers, 
giving them victuals with them, until we had made the other ship fit for 
sailing from thence, putting as much of the goods as wc could aboard the 
Brandenburgh ship for the Captain of the Dane, till they would have no 
more. We naving gotten what water-casks we could, we weighed from 
Sirilione river, and went for Sheerbrough to water our ship, by reason 
that we heard of a Brandenburgh ship that was come upon the coast, of 
40 guns and 250 men, going to settle a factory in Guina, and they expected 
her there. We thought we had no business to stay to fight her, we having 
as good a ship as we desired. 

The night before we sailed I was informed against, that I should be 
going to leave them, which made them clap me under an arrest, threaten¬ 
ing to hang me, which perad#nture they would have done, giving me 
Abbington Law, had they had another man to cany their ship to the 
South Sea*. But the next day they could not prove the crime on me. 

We sailed out of the river with the three ships—our old ship, the 
Dane’s, and the Brandenburgh’s,—lying at the river’s mouth for three 
days, until we had ratten into a good equipage for it-ading, which was 
about the middle of November. 

“ About the middle of November we set sail from ihh mouth of the 
Sirilione ri^er with our new-taken ship, and our old ship they refused to 
give the Daoe, though it did them no good, so they set her on fire when 
they came to Sheerbrough, by reason she shbuld tell no tales, lor they had 
stolen both ship, and commission as I have heard. When we came to 
sheerbrough the Negroes would not admit us to come ^ on shore at the 
^first,—but the next day 1 wentjon land with the Doctor and one Malato 

that could speak the language, and treated with the King for 

ship, presenting him with a cask of brandy and four barrs of iron and 

some Indian cwthes,* which 'pleasetKhim very well. He sent feis people 

--^^j ^ - 

^ This cannot be true, since they had Dampier, Davis, and others on board, wh 
were not only more able seamen than himself, but also better^ ** artists,’’ as they 
termed navigotors* The whole paragraph was probably inserted as a saving clause. 
Abbington Law might have been like that termed JetUmr^h Juttiee, by whi<m a man 
was hung firsti and triej^jitAerwardi, 
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down to fill our water for us, and treating me ve^ kindly with the Doctor, 

B mting each of us one of his black women to sleep by us so long as we 
there. The Doctor staid with his mistress, but I went am^d by 
reason 1 did not like her hideV’ 


Che Buccaneers were now highly delisted, agd exultingfy named 
their fine vessel the Bachelor's Delight. Directing their course across 
the Atlantic, they fell in jvith the Falkland Islands, As we have alVeady 
stated; but which we now repeat in order to show a serious error 
* resulting ^rom the ignorance and incapacity, as well as a touch of 
knaviflhifh*S8, of Cowley. In his manuscript journal he tells us that in 
January—he gives no day—^they espied an island in latitude 47° 40', 
very pleasant to the* eye, and sailing by the harboty*—“ We saw like¬ 
wise another island by this, which made me think them the Sibble 
D'wards,** On his return home, William Hack, whom we have 
already introduced, became his editor, and, deceived by the latitude, 
thought it must be a new discovery, and therefore a proper means of 
complimenting the Secretary of the Admiralty. Dropping, therefore, 
the 40 minutes of latitude—although it is expressed in words at length 
in tlie original—to carry discovery further still from John Davis’s 
Isles, andTomiUing the col^jecture about Sibble DWrds, it was thus 
cooked up fo» the public:—We held our course S.W. till wc came 
into the lat, of 47 deg. where we saw land ; the same being an island 
not before known, lying to the westward of us. It was not inhabited, 
and I gave it the name of Pepys’s Island.** 

This island, thus planted, was retained in or about the assigned berth 
for upwards of a century, and occasioned much labour to navigators of 
various nations. Anson firmly believed Pepys and Falkland Islands to 
be distinct places, distant from each other about five degrees of latitude. 
Byron, who sailed expressly in quest of it, after much toil and considera¬ 
tion, came to the conclusion that both weie identical; in which the cele¬ 
brated Cook also coincided, observing—“ Future navigators will mis¬ 
spend their time, if they look for Pepys* Island in latitude 47°; it being 
now certain that Pepys* Island is no other than these islands of Falk¬ 
land.*’ An error whicli once obtains is not, however, easily dissipated. 
Byron’s investigation convinced siicli men as Carteret and Cook, and 
should have reclined the mistake; but Pepys retained its name on the 
charts till our own day, and is even now “ borne on the books” by 
some, as may Ke instanced in Kerr's collection of voyages, published in 
1814, wherein the editor, assuming it impossible to reconcile tife veracity 
of Cowley's narration vvitli thjp non-existence of the island, gives it a 
station on his pages. This is the more remarkable, since Mr. Kerr, 
for reasons best known to himself, makes' the admirable publication of 
Dampicr play ***8epond fiddle” to the singularly meagre details of 

Gttttdii^^nd, by eking out the statements of the latter with the materials * 
^of the former, tells us of the voyagers falling in with the Falkland group, 
after havii^ described Pepys’s Islan^. • 

-fv-——————————— 

* The latter purtion of the excerpt is retained only lo mstanco the consequence of 
vice,—for the " Doctor,*’ by sleeping on a shore so mimical to the Hotm turopetis, 
caught a fever, and died OQ the 20th of January following. He was lamented, says 
Dampier—because we had but one chirurgeott for such a dangerous voyage/" 
however, was l^onel Wafer* 
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This type of adulation to a man in power ought to have disappeared 
before the acumen and local searches of Byron, even had there been no 
other ]^int to rally upon. But it is inconceivable how the simple and 
unquestionable test by which the deception is detected escaj^d the 
notice of the inquirers; for, had it been recollected that Dampier sfiid 
Cowley, instead of writing different voyages, were then actually in the 
same' ship, all dobbt upon the subject musV have instantly vanished. 
Nor will the observant seaman fail to remark, in the description of the 
Falkland Islands by Dampier, together with the geographical position 
which he assigns to them from his own observations, a striking*proof of 
Cowley's arrogance imboasting of his being the only man on board 
capable of navigating the ship. Indeed, to confound the assertion, we 
shall presently show how little he had to do with this voyage round the 

world. r 

Dampier—who, without blowing so loud a trumpet as Cowley, has 
left undeniable proof that he was the best hydrographer in the ship— 
was very averse to passing through the Straits of Magellan; he was 
well acquainted with the delays and danger attendant thereon, even 
when a vessel was well found, and the crety ^skilful, expert, and com¬ 
pletely disciplined; but he was apprehensive that their men, “being 
privateers, and so more wilful and less under command,4^ would not be 
found ready at a minute's call, to work the ground tackling; and, unless 
they were thus active and obedient, he knew the passage could not be 
made without risk. He therefore endeavoured to dissuade Captain 
Cook from this design, but in vain. They made the attempt, but, meet¬ 
ing with contrary winds, they were compelled to give it up, and go 
round by Cape Horn. On tlie 6th of P’ebruary they fell in with the 
Straits of Lc Maire, where opposing titles made such a “ short cockling 
sea*' as to loss about the Bachelor's Delight “ like an egg-shell.” 

Soon after they entered the South Seas, they met with an English 
ship, the Nicholas, of London, commanded by Captain Eaton, and as 
they were both destined for Juan Fernandez, they sailed there together. 
This ship had fitted out as a trader, but mounted twenty-six guns, and 
was in reality a buccaneer. 

On the 23rd of March they anchored ki Cumberland Bay, and, being 
anxious to ascertain the fate of the Moskito Indiat^ left behind when 
Watling escaped from Juan Fernandez three years before, Dampier and 
a few of William's old friends, together with a MoskUo-man named 
Robin, jumped into a canoe and made for the shore*. As they neared 
the beach they had the satisfaction to Sf.e William standing ready to 

welcome them. How great was the delight of the poor solitary when 

Robin leaped from the boat, and, running up to him, fell flat on his face 
at his feet; William raised up his countryman, embriiced him, and in 
' turn prostrated himself at Robin’s feet, who lifted him up 
pier’s description of tiwi meeting is impressive and affecting. “ We 
stood with pleasure,” says he, ** to .behold the surprise and tenderness 


* We aie sorry to learn—ex rtlaiione Cott^/ey—that the miscreant Captain Ed¬ 
mond Cook, was on board the Bachelor’s Delight, probably as a seaman. As the 
white feather” he hoisted in the Bay of PaitUma was the least of bis imputed 
crimes, the Buccaneersjt^^ght to have got rid of him in 1^80. 
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And solemnity of this interview, which was exceedingly afTeclionate on 
both sides; and when their ceremonies of civility \vere over, we also 
lhat stood gaaing at them drew near, each of us embracing him \ve had 
found here, who was overjoyed to see so many of his old friends come 
hither, as he thought, purposely to fetch him/* The first burst of feel* 
ing over, they retired to his hut, where they founa ample refreshment 
provided ; for, having seen the ships in the oifing, and from their ma* 
nceuvring believing them to be English, he had killed three goats^ which 
' he diseased with vegetables, in readiness to treat his friends on their 
landing and,’* says Admiral Burney, “there has seldom been a 
more fair and joyful occasion fpx festivity." , 

At the time this Indian was abandoned to utter solitude, he had with 
him his gun and a knife, and a small quantity of* powder and shot. 
When these were spent he ingeniously contrived, by notching his knife, 
to sav; the barre*l of his gun into small pieces, and of these he made 
harpoons, lances, hooks, and a long knife; in order to accomplish this, 
he first heated the pieces in a fire which he kindled by striking his gun- 
flint against a bitof iron, hammered them with stones, sawed them into 
shape with his jagged knife, and ground them to an edge by long 
labour. Thus furnished vl^wlf nfiplements for fishing and the chase, he 
readily supplied himself with food, having nothing else to do ; and he 
dwelt in a hat about half a mile from the sea, which was lined with 
goat-skins. The Spaniards knew that he had been left upon the island, 
and had frequently endeavoured to discover his retreat, but lie had always 
contrived to elude their search. 

This island is described as particularly healthy, and possessii^g nume* 
roua advantages; the hills were partly savannah and partly woodland, 
intersected by pleasant valleys. The sea around it abounded in fish, 
several varieties of which are described by Dainpier. The seals were so 
plentiful that it is remarked, “ there are always tliousands, 1 may say, 
possibly millions of them, either silting on the bays or going and 
coming in the sea.” The sea lion was also very numerous; it is shaped 
like a seal, but is six times as large, with “ great goggle eyes," and 
teeth the bigness of a man’s thumb, of which dice were made bjJaharp’s 
men. ^ 

The ships remained at anchor sixteen days, when, having refreshed 
their companies Shd completed their water, they weighed and stood over 
for South Anjsrica, whioli they generally coasted at the distance of 
twelve or fourteen leagues, lest they should be descried fronf the high 
land. Nothing particular occurred till the 3rd of May, when they cap¬ 
tured a vessel bound to Lima*laden with timber, by whicli they learned 
that the Spaniards were aware of their arrival, and hiftl been making 
active preparatiesns for tlieir reception. Cowley here laments that the 
v essels d i d not stand in for Arica, since they “ had found a ship there* 
witninfee hundred tons of silver on board.” • 

• The consorts continued their cruise, touching at yarious islands, but 
without any signal success. Indeed h became sufficiently evident, from 
the information they had obtained, that,Vhile flie alarm respecting tliem 
continued, either the Spaniards would send no vessels to sea, or they 
would be sent so welf protect^ as not to fall into their hands; tlie towns 
also, they were apprehensive, would present formidable obstacles to a 
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succeftftful attack ; but, as they oould not be idle, and were not easily 
daunted, they deteruiined upon an expedition against one of them. 
Many places were suggested, but at last Truxillo was pitched upon as 
the most important, and therefore the likeliest ** to make them a voyage 
if they could conquer it but, while arranging their plan, three suil 
were caught sight of, pursued, and captured. They proved to contain 
flour knd quince ttlarmalade; and in one they^found an immense image 
of the Virgin Mary, curiously carved in wood, but, unfortunately, upon 
the rumour of English adventurers being in the vidnity, the vessel had 
previously landed vmat would have pleased them mpch better, viz/no less a 
sum than 800,000 pieces of eight. Fromrthe prisoners thus taken they 
learned that the inhabitants of Truxillo were fortifying their port, there¬ 
fore the design against it was abandoned ; and, finding that the whole 
coast of Peru was in alarm, the Buccaneers determined to go with their 
prizes, first to the Galapagos islands, and afterwards to the coast of 
New Spain. 

On the Slat of May they arrived at the then little-known group of 
the Galapagos, and to that visit we are indebted for a very fair account 
of them. Here they remained for ten d^s ^ d ying whicli they deposited 
a large portion of their prize-flour againstmture necessity. As plenty 
of salt was found here, much assistance was afforded to their refresh¬ 
ment ; and though the isles were mostly destitute of fresh water and 
vegetables, pigeons, flamingos, guanoes, turtles, and enormous terrapins, 

all of the most delicious quality, abounded ; so that, taken by and 
large,” the place was well adapted for a Buccaneer resort. 

The Rovers were now induced to sad for Ria Lexa, a town on the 
coast of Guatimala, by the advice of an Indian prisoner, a native of the 
place, where he promised them a rich harvest in plunder. Having over¬ 
shot the isle of Cocos, where they intended to make another deposit of 
flour, they fell in with the main land at Cape Blanco, the west point of 
the Gulf of Nicoya, in the beginiflng of July. On nearing the shore. 
Captain John Cook, who had been taken ill at Juan Fernandez, expired, 
“ though he seemed,” says Dampier, “ that morning as likely to live 
as h^'had been some weeks before; but it is usual with sick men 
coming from the sea, where they haye nothing but the sea-air, to die off 
as soon as ever they come within the view of the land.” On the loss 
of this Commander, Edward Davis, the quartermaster,*^ was unanimously 
elected to succeed, and a capital choice it proi^ed ; for, all the Buc¬ 
caneer chiefs, he was one or the most popular, evincing courage with¬ 
out rashness, and moderation, prudenc^ and ability, of no common 
order. Dampier, who sailed with him for years, and was afterwards 
intimate with him in England, always mentions him with peculiar 
respect; and he seems to have been generally esteemed as a man of 
* sterling worth, though a Rover. . 
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onXOINAX. FACTS, BBLATXNO QUXKPLT TO THB PBBCADTXON8 TAXBM FOB KI8 PBHSONAL 

* SAFBTT.^BT AN BX-SBCRBTAAY. • 

Mdoh has been writtejx on Napoleon; and, as is almost invafiably 
the case, the several accounts are as opposite and contradictory to each 
other^OB the feelings which actuate the different writers. 

Soine,*ied away by gratitude, devotion, personal attachment, and 
above a]l by the faux eclat which surrounds a hero, are blind to his 
faults ? while others* regarding him and his actions^ through the false 
medium of prejudice and hatred, will deny those'great qualities to 
which an impartial recorder must bear tesUmpny. 

Both are, therefore, Gonstitution||ly disqualified from exercising that 
calm and sober judgment which can aione enable them to add their page 
to historical record, 

Napoleon, perhaps, more than any one of his contemporaries, or 
any other remarkable man» of any age or country, gave grounds for 
tliis diversity of opinion8*?*for ?n his character appeared a mixture of 
the most oppo'^te qualities; and it m^y with truth be said that few men 
have achieved' actions so great, or dimmed their glory by such mon* 
btrous faults. The discrepancy, therefore, in the statements of those 

who have sat in judgment upon him may be readily accounted for by 
the various positions in which they have been placed ; but it must also 
be remarked that tlie enthusiastic admirers of Napoleon have sketched 
their flattering portrait from too great a distance, and, not contented 
witli palliating or bespeaking indulgence for his faults, on the score of 
human frailty, have endeavoured to conceal or deny them altogether. 
To add to the dazzling brightness of their idol, they have endeavoured 
to remove every mist which could dim its glory, and have not hesitated 
to pervert facts, and give the lie to the most indisputable evidence. Of 
this the various memoirs of Napoleon which have for many years 
enianated from the press bear witness; and they are calculated Saapniier 
times to become a source of diii]cul|y and embarrassment to the impar¬ 
tial historian who aims but to transmit the unvarnished truth to 
posterity. 

My object be, by a plain statement of facts which have passed 
under my own knowledge, and in which I have myself taken'a part, to 
contradict assertions contrary to truth and probability, and to do away 
with the conflicting testimonies which have gone abroad. 

The life of Napo)|»on was frequently attempted, (Especially at the 
moment when hes assumed the imperial robe. It was only by the adroit- 
n estj^ pf j^is coachman that he escaped destruction from the infernal* 
maSKm^n the flrdof January; yet he was soJittle on his guard, that 
*any resolute person, disposed to risk his own life, a/id to lay his plans 
with prudence, might have succeeded without difficulty in assassinating 
him. 

The occurrence 1 api now about to relate first awakened his own fears, 
and decided the police on takipg more decisive measures of precaution. 
The greatest enemy of Napoleon, when condemned to die, and before 
Wanting the scaffold,Inade the following declaration^-.M am opposed 
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to the existing government, but I am no assassin—^liad I resolved on 
the death of Buona])arte, several occasions presented themselves—one 
more particularly when he was walking early in the morning in the 
Gardens of St. Cloud. He was alone, and in a spot remote from the 
palace. An old soldier with a wooden leg crossed his path. Napoleon 
accosted him, and conversed several minutes without the slightest dis¬ 
trust or suspicion of danger. At that instant his life was m my power/ 
I was that veteran! He was unarmed, pncT I was provided vvitii a 
poniard and a brace of pistols ; but I was no murderer.” When this 
was reported to Buonaparte, he had a perfect remembrance of tHe in¬ 
cident. The person ii\ question was the famous George Cadoudal. 

It was soon after this that the grounds immediately adjoining the 
palace were enclosed and separated from the park, in order that Napoleon 
might walk without coming in contact with the public, and subsequently 
the terrace which runs by ihe sid^i^f the river, and Ibads to the Tuii- 
lieries, also; Buonaparte and his ^urt having a private access to the 
Pavilion de Flore by a subterranean passage. 

In proportion as the number of the disaffected increased so did the 
precautionary measures for his safety increajie also. They were carried 
to such a length, that, with the exception "Dp'ihe reviews, when he was 
surrounded by the most devoted of his adherents, who would have sacri¬ 
ficed their lives in his defence, no stranger could approach him—and 
even on those occasions, the smallest suspicious movement formed a 
sufficient pretext for an arrest. Nevertheless many more attempts were 
made upon his life than have been made known to the world ; and it 
was obviously the best policy to conceal them, since the fact of tlie 
Emperor being so continually exposed to danger would iiave exercised 
a pernicious influence both in France and other countries, destroying 
in the one all faith in the stability of his Government, and giving to tiio 
world at large the power of estimating at its just value the loyalty and 
attachment of which he was supposed to be the favoured object. I 
shall have occasion to speak presently, in a more particular manner, of 
some of these conspiracies. 

The^jpeasures of prudence adopted to protect the person of Napoleon 
in his imperial palace confined themselves to preventing the approach 
of any person whose feelings and purposes were unknown. He was at 
all moments surrounded by his aides-de-camp and slSIfT, which indeed 
rendered it impossible that any hostile attempt should reach him there; 
but, wheA-the Emperor was travelling, the minute precautions taken to 
ensure his safety were carried to an extent of which I could have formed 
no idea, had I not myself witnessed, afid been called on to assist in 
them. I entreat the reader to give me credi|^ for strictly confining 
myself to fact in every circumstance I detail, I |>ave, indeed, no 
-motive for departing from the exact truth, nor need anything on the 
other hand prevent my disclosing it, since I sincerely appTB^^if^iu 
measures which were resorted to for the preservation of the Emperor.« 
He who had so often braved death at the cannon’s mouth deserved not 
to perish by the poniard of an a&sassin ! 

Some months after the birth of the King of Rome, Napoleon resolved 
on making a tour in the west of France, accompahied by the Empress, 
Marie Louise. The prefects of the several departments had notice in 
consequence nfiarl^ a^month before, that they mghx prepare a sWM^.le 
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'reception of the r^al party and their suite, consisting of a hundred 
persons. 

I \ya8 at this time “ serving my apprenticeship’* in the administra¬ 
tion, being private secretary to one of the prefects. My patron, though 
lie had many excellent qualities, was of manners, and Iktle 

fitted for society. The idea of appearing before Napoleon, and finding 
himself in the courtly ^rong, inconceivably and itiexprcssibl^errified 
him. Awkward and confused, even in. the reception-room of his own 
offi^al mansion-house, where lie filled the highest place, he could 
scarcely retain his senses in the contemplation of being surrounded by 
princes, dukes, and minister^; but a yet grealeadisquietude awaited him. 
The prefect was uumarried ; he was not rich, and his habits were those 
y>f strict economy. His household consisted of a single man-servant 
and a cook; and with the exception of two rooms of state, where he was 
accustomed to’give audience, and in wJjich the furniture was at least of 
thirty or forty years* standing, the whole moveables in the house were 
scarcely of the value of a hundred pounds. The prefecture itself had 
been formerly a palace of the Dues de Guise, and had not been efiectually 
repaired for more than a century. It was necessarily in a state of the 
greatest dilapidation, an'Stthe interior bare and neglected. 

On the aryiouncement from the,Secretary of State of the proposed 
visit of the Emperor, the prefect and myself sat in grand council. The 
approach of a hostile army could not have filled my wortliy patron with 
more profound alarm—but fear was of no avail. The exigency must be 
met and provided for; and I ventured to suggest that as there was 
little time to lose, efiective measures should immediately bo taken. 
“ Do you, Sir," I added, confine yourself to your official duties, and 
put 15,000 francs at my disposal, and I will guarantee that everything 
shall be arranged to your satisfaction.” My assurance gave him a little 
courage. He forgot for a moment Jiis habitual economy, or rather felt 
confident that he should be reimbursed for any expense incurred; and in 
lliis he was not deceived. 

The following morning a hundred and fifty workmen of various 
descriptions were busily repairing and embellishing the prefealuipc, and 
I abandoned for the moment mjj official occupations, and established 
myself superir^endent and director of the improvements. 

1 will pass Jver details wliich, though not in themselves whliout in¬ 
terest, would be foreign to my subject; merely remarking that I had 
collected and arranged in the palace (for sucli it now agaim deserved to 
be called) furniture, plate, &c., worth at least eight thousand pounds. 
It was borrowed from tlic principal residents in the town, wbo readily 
^.afforded me all the assistance in their power. I was’^told at the time, 
though I cannot now remember where the different grand persons were 
to^e lodged; but I perfectly recollect that I reserved all the most orn&- 
mentalT'urniture for the apartments of the Bmpress. It will be seen 
that these preliminary circumstances are related ip order to explain my 
participation in the scene I am about to portray, and to show that my 
recital does not rest on hearsay or the repofts of others. 

About a fortnigljt previous to the arrival of the court two officers of 
the household, M, Deschamges and M, Yongbloedt, arrived, but only 
remained four-and-twenty hours in the town. AVhen Napoleon travelled 
t.#&^^as generally preceded by fourriers of the palace, -yho gave general 
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orders^ which were afterwards carried into effect by^e Marechaux des 
Logis, who arranged the details, and with whom the whole responsi¬ 
bility rested. The day previous to the Emperor’s arrival the ^and 
chamberlain made his final inspection, to see if theaccomnlodationB were 
complete, and that nothing had been neglected which could conduce ig 
the comfort of his imperial master. These formalities were, however, 
on some* occasions, (and especially in his campaigns, necessarily dis¬ 
pensed with. 

As on the arrival of the fourriers the arrangements of the prefecture 
were but little advanced, at least in appearance, they could do litlle *but 
they made one alteration. I had prepared the ground-floor for the 
occupation of the Emperor, as more commodious t^an the first-floor. 
This order they reversed, in consequence of the doors and numerous 
windows which opened on the gardens; and they decided that Napoleon 
should be lodged in the suite of rooms above, and thM those below 
should be appropriated to the Empress. This precaution did not at the 
time strike me as remarkable; but I was destined to witness many 
others of the same nature. 

When after a few days the two Marechau* de Logis, Monsieur de 
Segur and M. le Baron de Canonville, ^each6d our town, they were 
necessarily constrained to put me^in possession of the secret of the 
measures of precaution to which I have alluded, and which I will now 
detail. 

Their first care was to examine strictly every corner of Napoleon’s 
chamber; and the floor and wainscot were sounded and inspected very 
narrowly. There were two doors to the apartment, the one opening on 
an antiqhamber which led to the audience chamber, wljere during the 
night stay two or three officers ; several chamhcllcms and huissiers 
were in attendance during the day; and the other leading to several 
small rooms allotted to the several vakis de chambre accompanying 
their imperial master, The*mameluke, Roustan, was of the number, 
for whom a bed similar to the rest had been prepared ; but the Mare-, 
ebaux de Logis gave orders that it should be removed, as being super- 
fluou^:^^ce, on Napoleon’s retiring to rest, Roustan always placed a 
mattrass outside the duor, on which he rested without undressing, 

Ixaving his fire-arms by-his side. There was also a strong door-bolt 
fixed within the door for the Emperor himself to fi^SVen, and which 
could only be witlidrawn in the morning by him (or by one of his suite 
who had access by the other door), to give admission to' his valets de 
chambre. 

On either side the fire-place of the bed-rt)om there was a small closet 
inserted in the wall, where candles and flambeaux were ordinarily kept. 
These closets were similar to those generally to be foiyxd in large and 
xncient buildings; and, from their smallness and want of depth, were 
useless for any other purpose. The key of one of them had bSeiHof 
long lime lost: le Mar^cnal Ouroc demanded it, and seemed displeased 
at its not being fortficoming, on which I remarked that it was^precisely 
the same as the one on the other^side, and it was so small that even a 
cat could scarcely hide in it. Un chat pourrait k peine s’y cacher;” 
that was my expression; yet notwithstanding ihiS, imperative orders 
were given that a bar should be immediately fixed to it 5 

In front of tl|g palate there was a large court-<yard, separatetWma 
the street old Vail, about thirty feet in height. This must at alF 
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times bftve had a very ugly appearance from the windows, but it was 
now rendered doubly so by its dilapidated state* To remedy the eye- * 
sore, an idea suggested itself to me of making a temporary screen, by 
traitaplanting about a hundred young trees from the forest j and by hav* 
jng them so disposed of and backed by a hedge of lofty elms, I com¬ 
pletely shut out the wail, while the mass of foliage had a very agreeable 
effect. 

No sooner was the Attention of Mardchal Duroc drawn to tCese trees 
than he gave orders for their instant removal. Vainly did 1 explain to 
hirft tbe unsightly appearance of the wall they were intended to conced, 
and that there remained no time for any other improvement. In a very 
brusque and determined mdhner he repeated Ms commands; I therefore 
^instantly had an interview with M.M. de Segur and d&Canonville, who 
had previously expressed their admiration and appr^al of my design. 
They returned with me to the Mart?cha!, and at length prevailed on 
him to permit my rideau de verdure to remain. 

In according this, however, he took very effectual and singular mea¬ 
sures to remedy his objections. On either side the gate, and between 
the wall and the row of elms, he placed three lines of sentinels ; now, 
as the screen was planted in *i\e form of an arch, the first of these lite¬ 
rally could not move; the second had a space of about three feet to turn 
in ; while t]fe third, at the extreme*ends, had, not more than five or six I 
These were placed about fifteen feet from each other—were all of the 
Imperial Guard, and men of known fidelity, and consequently prevented 
the possibility of any attempt being made on Napoleon, either when 
entering or leaving the Palais. 

The day after the Emperor's arrival he held a levde of the several au¬ 
thorities,—ecclesiastical, military, and civil. At its conclusion, those 
who had attended it (about 150) loitered about the Court and on the 
ilight of steps at the entrance of the Palais, that they might see Napo¬ 
leon mount his horse, he being about to visit the SenatoreriCf and taka 
a general view of the town. Duroc perceiving this, gave orders for 
every one to return into the Palace, where he caused them to be shown 
into a great antc-chamber on the ground-floor, the doors and windows 
of which were shut. Thus, when Napoleon descended, thefl^^as lite¬ 
rally, with the sole exception of myself, not a single being near him 
that was not*t»f his own suite ! 1 was in conversation with Roustan, 
about twenty paces from him, and could not but remark that the Emperor 
mounted with great difficulty, and placed himself on hi$« saddle tout 
d’une piece (as stifl'as a poker). 

It is probable that it wa&not considered desirable that a hundred and 
fifty persons should have the opportunity of making this remark, or it 
is possible that they feared lest some assassin should be mingled with 
the crowd. CJne-thing is certain, that the doors of the ante-chamber, 
the authorities had been confined for more than a quarter of 
an hour, were not thrown open until Nappifeon had departed with his 
suite. • • 

The Cabinet de Travail of the En^eror jjad been prepared in accord¬ 
ance with his customary habits. Ujjon a large table, covered with a 
green cloth, were*placed three chandeliers, each with three branches; 
they were of that descriptiJn generally termed in France Flambeaus de 
Vi^mllotUr and thi% table was for Napoleon; iour smaller were ranged 
^ .... 2 G 2 
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round it for his four Seeretafies—MM. Mennevah Mounier, de Ponthou, ,< 
and d'Albe; the last of whom had sole care of the charts and other 
topographical papers and statements. I had procured from Mans (the 
most celebrated manufactory for wax-lights in France) a supply, esti* 
mating the probable consumption at 600 lbs. every forty-eight hours,,, 
the same time purchasing some of a larger sixe for the especial use of 
the Emp^or; and de Ponthou^ who was inspecting my arran^- 
nients, sucmenly left me, and in a few minutes relumed, carrying in his 
hand nine wax-lights^ with which he replaced those which had already 
been fixed in the chandeliers. Surprised^ and somewhat annoyed at 
what appeared to me as casting some rcflectiun on myself, I remarked 
there were neither handsomer nor better candles in all France than those 
I had provided. To this he made no reply. Great as was the insight 
I had already gained into the measures taken for Napoleon’s safety, 1 
could not comprehend this, until M. de Canonville, to whom I spoke 
on the subject, informed me, that under the apprehension that the can¬ 
dles provided for the Imperial table might on some occasion be loaded 
with combustible matter, the Secretaries carried a supply with them! 

Day and night, during Napoleon’s stay with us, there were no less 
than twenty-five sentinels on duty about She palace and gardens, I 
was the only person who had the right of entry without^being sum¬ 
moned; I, therefore, naturally drew upon myself the notice of Napo¬ 
leon. The very first morning after his arrival, about the hour of five, 
(it was at the earlier part of the month “ Prairial,” which nearly cor¬ 
responds with our June,) I was on the terrace behind the Palace giving 
orders that it should be watered, for the weather was fine, and the sun 
already scorchingly hot, when I perceived the Emperor standing at tlie 
window with his eyes fixed on me: five minutes afterwards Roustan 
came out, and directed his steps towards me, demanding of me, but not 
uncourteously, who I tras, and what I was doing there ? I replied, by 
giving him the requisite explanation, and he left me. Later in the day, 
whilst conversing with me, as I before mentioned, he informed me of that 
which I had already surmised, that he had been sent to make the inquiry 
by the Emperor himself. 

All tf^precautions yet mentioned are insignificant, when compared 
to those relating to the serving his tkble; the supplies of meat, fish, 

poultry, vegetables, &c., were furniBhed from the town aflcl its environs, 

but the marketings took place only a few hours before the articles were 
required, and were purchased indiscriminately from several purveyors. 
They had not therefore the power, even if they had the intention, of pre¬ 
paring anything poisonous or injurious for the Emperor’s consumption: 
as to wine, oil, viivegar, salt, pepper, flour, groceries, &c., the wagons 
which followed the Court were provisioned with them; ai\d as they were 
eippioyed alike for the necessary supplies of the chamber as of the kit chen, 
there were three or four either preceding, accompanying, or 
the Court: one was alway^^wijth it. What the rapidity was with which 
they travelled may be conjectured, when in this very jourrttey, for 
instance^ the necessity of hrving at every relay about 250 horses pre¬ 
vented all the suite starting at the same time; and moreover, to be 
always ready for Napoleon when he should arrive A any given point, 
it was necessary that they should start before him. Even his escorts 

performed their ^ties with extreme diflBculty.—Bnt I return to Thy 
subject. ^ 
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^ It accidentally happened that in the first wagon which had arrived for. 
the service of the table there was no oii» or a very small and inade* 
quate supply, I was informed of this, and offered such as the Prefect 
made use of, and which he got direct from Provence. It was refused, 
and they said they could do without oil till sftiother wagon arrived, 
which was the case some hours afterwards ; they w^ere then a^ndantly 
provided. Notliing wrfs accepted from the stores of the Infect but 
wood and coal; and had any one desired to poison Napoleon it would 
ha^^ Ij/een very difUcult, should he have succeeded even in gaining over 
any one of the household,—which was not likely. When he arose in 
the morning, it was the cc^tom of the EmpeVor to drink, in hot wea* 
^thcr, a glass of Teinonade. His valet de chambre brought him some 
lemons, a basin of sugar, and a decanter of water. He chose a lemon, 
cut it, and propared himself the glass of lemonade. Two or three hours 
alter, his breakfast, consisting of eight or ten dishes, was served up to 
him on a small tabic, generally in his study: he seldom touched more 
than one dish, and despatched his meal in a few minutes. 

In dining, every one I^as heard that he was equally expeditious: he 
ate little, and considered the time as lost which he spent at the table. 
The multiplicity of his occupations, and his great restlessness, made 
liim very r^ardless of form or courtesy even towards Marie Louise 
herself- 

I will give an example which occurred during this very journey. The 
day after they set out from Paris the Empress was fatigued and unwell. 
At first Napoleon decided that they should pass the night where they 
were, the chateau of some gentleman, whose name I do not remem¬ 
ber. A courier was sent in consequence to make known this delay 
upon the road, to the authorities at the different posts. The Emperor, 
however, for whom time never passed gaily enough, began in about 
twenty minutes to repent of the delay. He suddenly changed his mind, 
and issued orders to proceed: a second courier was in consequence 
despatched, and charged to overtake the first, in order that no change of 
arrangements might take place. The Empress, who was nq^t better, 
had not been consulted. When she saw that they were to pilSefeed she 
wept, and begged the Marshal Daroc to expostulate, and persuade him 

to grant a bdbn she dared not ask. But his representations were in 
vain ; ho would consent to no delay, and they pursued their journey, of 
which the further detailiS may be interesting to some of readers, as 
they will certainly be new to all^i 

In the number of authorities admitted to the audience of the Em¬ 
peror the clergy had a place, and the Bishop of See^ accompanied by 
his grand vicars and his chapter, entered in his turn into the reception 
chamber, his &oss in hand, the mitre on his head, and arrayed in hjs 
rubes, I should here mention tliat the Bishop and the Pre» 
feet had for some time been at variance; wh^er justly or unjustly, the 
latter was continually sending to the minister of the interior accusa¬ 
tions against the Bishop, describing •him ^ a fanatic and an ancient 
Chouan*. Being ignorant of these accusations, the Bishop had made 
no defence againstJtnem, and they remained in their full force with the 
government. * 

Afi soon as Nape^eon saw the Bishop, he addressed him in these 
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words, and in a very angry tone:—“ M. L’Eveque, I am much dis¬ 
satisfied with you. You are my enemy, and you disgrace the habit you 
wear!’* The unhappy prelate, struck with astoipshment and disfnay, 
endeavoured to stammer out a few words; but the Emperor continued—^ 
Be silent! Your h&nds are stained with French blood. Send me 
imroediat£^iy YOur resignation— et paasez moi la porte” These were 
the Emperor^s own words, uttered at fifteen pac&s from him. The poor 
Bishop, who was seventy years bid, weak, and infirm, and afflicted with 
a cough, had never taken part with the Venddans oi^Chouaus; iMit^his 
false charge struck him^ to the heart. He bowed, and retired, sup¬ 
ported by his grand vicar. Six months afterwards he died! 

Immediately on thB departure of the Court from the Palace, I entered^ 
into the Emperor’s bed-chamber, and there found one of the valets de 
chambre, who, as well as another detachment of the attendants, re¬ 
mained behind, and was not to depart for some hours. 1 conversed 
with him for some time, and found him much more communicative than 
I expected. It is true that he was young, and dissatisfied with liis 
situation. Napoleon was not always so affgible in his domestic inter¬ 
course as some writers have been pleased to represent him, and his 
moments of good-humour were very rare. During the day a valet dc 
chambre constantly remained in his* bed-room, and when \he Emperor 
entered it to take a pocket-handkerchief or his snuff-box, or for some 
other cause, he only made a sign: it was necessary to divine what ho 
wanted, and if he were not immediately understood, and were obliged 
to speak, he did it with impatience and ill-humour. 

Amongst the number of these valets de chambre there was one old 
man (I am not sure if he was not Marchand) who was more noticed 
by the Emperor, and on more familiar terms with him than the rest. 
Afier the audience to the authorities, Napoleon, as I have before 
observed, went out on horseback. He came in at four o'clock, and 
went into his bed-room, placed himself in his arm-chair, and slept for 
about two hours. This was a common habit, and was the consequence 
of his qarlv rising, and working at all hours during the night. Towards 
six o’clock he dressed hastily, and called for dinner; afterwards he 
opened some packets, and read a dispatch that arrived from Spain. In 
a quarter of an hour after, the old valet de chambre canie in, saying— 

** Your Majesty, dinner is served.** *Tis well; I shall go to it,*’ 
replied Na^leon, and continued to read. Half an hour after he was 
seized with impatience: he pulled the faitel), and broke it. The servants 
were used to these moods; and the question was, which amongst tliem 

would expose himself to chastisement. Nevertheless, the old man 
made up his mind, and went in, 

. “ Are they not going to let me have any dinner to-day f” said the Em¬ 
peror to him sharply (the news from Spain was doubtless unfav(mraM8|;r 
‘‘ Sire, I have already, acquainted your Majesty that dinner was 
served.’* * t- 

** That is not true.** » 

I beg your pardon, Sire; it is so true, that you answered me— 
*tis weU ; I Aall go.” • 

The tone and the countenance of Napo'ieon changing suddenly, he 
looked smiling at his eld servant, and said—Eaith, you are r%ht; 
Spain made me forget all.” ' " 

No other ^domestic would have dared to contradict him thus; and 
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^feven amongst the courtiers there were very few who would have dared 
to reason with him. Roustan was not familiar with the Emperor, and 
even, at this period he was thinking of retiring: married, the father of a 
family, and enjoying an income of 15,000 francs a-year, and tired of 
(lie life that he led also, from before the departyre to the Isle of Elba 
he had retired into private life. The Mameluke that was seen about 
Napoleon during the JlOO days was not Roustan. It has^H^en been 
said that it was a Frenchman disguised as a Mameluke, and that is very 
possible. 

Continuing to chat to this young valet de chambre, I spoke to him 
of the report very generally spread that the Emperor was mailed. I 
told him that the manner in which he mounted his horse might give 
\orne foundation to this report; and I added to this, that 1 had means 
of knowing th^t a Spanish monk had laid in wait for him at a hunt, and 
hau nearly brought him down by firing a blunderbuss loaded with deer- 
shot at him, which made no effect. The valet did not answer a single 
word thereupon, and turned the conversation. My readers can under¬ 
stand his discretion upon this point, as 1 myself interpreted it. 

I had also an opportuifity qf chatting a long time with cue of the 
ladies who waited on theiEmpress. She spoke very highly of Marie 
Louise, wh» was very gentle in .her domestic life, and very easily 
served; buf she could not always boast^of the amiability of the Em¬ 
peror. Here is an anecdote that she related to me amongst others 
tliat had transpired on the preceding evening. 

Napoleon entered the apartment of the Empress at the moment she 
was dressing for the ball given by the town. He took, while chatting 
to her, a worked handkerchief which was on her table, unfolded it, and 
asked the price. One of the ladies said—These handkerchiefs cost 
eighty francs. 

“ If I was one of the ladies of Marie Louise/' Napoleon immediately 
said, “ I would sometimes increase my perquisites by taking from her 
one of these pretty handkerchiefs.” 

“ Sire,'* replied the same lady, without being disconcerted, and with 
tlie most respectful air, “ we flatter ourselves, these ladies ajj^.,myself^ 
that her Majesty the Empress relies not less upon our integrity than 
upon our attaehment.” 

The Emperor bit his lips, and made no answer. 

When he came to vi^it Marie Louise, he conducted himself towards 


her with great freedom, and without paying the slightest rtgard to the 
ladies in waiting, who have more than once been obliged to leave the 
room hastily! 

* He did not usually sleep with her, but he sometimes came to see her 
during the nigiit. Whichever of the ladies was on duty (or in waiting) 
the j;kight, about Marie Louise—that is to say, whose bed was either 
in the same, or in the adjoining room, ayoss* the open door—was 
always supposed to sleep, and never to hs/e heard anything. Napo¬ 
leon had, on this subject, somewhat of the freedom of the soldier. He 
laughed at the embarrassment and*at the modesty of the Empress. 
Moreover, the latter was in no degree the object of those measures for 
safety of which I have already spoken ; and, in fact, I do not believe 
th^it ever entered the mind of any one to plot against her life. 

The evening ball! where their Maiesties wei% present about an hour 
offered nothing remarkable, except this circumstanceTwelve young 
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ladies were to offer to Marie Louise, when she entered the drawing-* 
room, a basket of flowers, and the prettiest was commissioned to pro¬ 
nounce the complimentary address, which was very short. At the. mo¬ 
ment when this poor young person had approached within two steps of 
Marie Louise, she became frightened, lost her memory and her voicq 
and could not speak a single word. One of the others, Madlle, 
du (laughter jof the Receiver-General, and great-niecc of the 
Minister of Marine, came forward immediately, and pronounced the 
compliment with much grace. The following day she received a jjery 
pretty watch, which had been intended for her companion. '• 

After the departure of the entire Court, all the articles of furniture 
tljat had been just placed in ^the Palace were restored to their owners : 
some particular ornaments, such as the furnishing of their Majesties*^ 
beds, &c., could not, of course, have been borrowed, and I had hired them 
from a cabinet-maker. These articles were afterwards sold by him for 
two or three times their value; and he has himself avowed to me, that 
in the town and in the environs he had not sold less than twelve mat¬ 
tresses off the bed of Marie Louise. The Colonel of the Gend’armerie 
had also purchased very dearly the feather-bed. I would not vex him 
by telling him that Marie Louise had never made use of one. I had 
actually furnished it; but on the arrival of the ladies in waiting it was 
taken away, and immediately ^nt back to the cabinet-maker. 

This reminds me of the cane of Voltaire, the abdication pen, the wig 
of J, J., and many other things which have been sold, perhaps, thirty 
times, and are always to be sold. I can answer, at least, for Ferney, 
where I have seen, less than six years ago, the cane of which thirty 
amateurs believe themselves alone possessed. 

In concluding these details liere, I again repeat, that they contain 
nothing that is not strictly true; and if any one could believe that in 
publishing them it could have entered into my mind to attack, in any 
degree, the memory of a great man, I can answer him —Amicus Platoy 
sed magis arnica veritas. I). B. 


A SALT-WATER DRRA\<4 AT 5P1THEAD, 

BY TUE MID. 

O niiEAi)^ and magnificent ocean ! Friend of my youth, protectress 
of our isle! purifier and mysterious bond of our globe! in the deep 
caverns of thy unknown depths—thy waving surges on thy many shores, 
—in agitated furj, or as impressive calms; in the deep blue of th« 
vertical meridian Line, where down, down, ten thousand fathoms of a 
searching lead is mocked by depths below, imperVious, soljd! 
lashed and vexed upon some shallow coast—still mighty in thy yetlow 

foam 1 or rolling placid rKmd our Isle of Wight, you buoy to smiling 
homes our island's sons, and swell their bosom's pride in the gay pen¬ 
dants of our hearts of oak! ^ 

Much in this way did I apostrophise the gentle bracing waves, as they 
played invitingly for me to leap to their bo^om from'the steps of one of 
the excellent bathing machines on Southsea beach, where 1 had sat for 
a moment looking at the duck-like sit on the water of the Amencan 
razee, the “ Independence," lying at Spithead (on her way to the 
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"Baltic). If I diii not like the look of her, it was because we had nothing 
at S^pithead at the moment to vie with such taunt spars. Why reflect 
uponjt? So I plunged outriglit, and revelled in the luxury of the 
most delicious exercise—swimming out just far enough to avoid the 
• current setting along shore, which is often dangerous, from its drawing 
off. Fatigued at last with pleasure, pure and exquisite, I regained my 
dressing-room. Willi ^le door open, I sat some*time wrapt in the 
soothing influence of the beautiful view, before me—the boats, ships, 
steatjiersv wherries, gave animation to the waters; and the lovely land¬ 
scape oT the Isle of Wight (gay Ryde, laughing at the water’s edge,) 
completed the charm. Still my eye could not get rid of Jonathan’s stars 
^ and whacking breadth of beam. There she lay. ^ Well, there was no 
‘ harm in it; the two extra guns had been paid, (ornitted by mistake, to 
sucli feverish etiquette, two whole days after, vide your correspondent’s 
lelter, dear Ed.) This queer fact, acting on my animal enjoyment of 
the moment, served as a narcotic, and I went off into a dose. My 
inhid seemed a confused chaos of comparisons, and busily took the 
circuit of the whole world—ran backwards and forwards a quarter of a 
century, still harping on ships ^nd shores. 

Melliouglit that out of •five thousand obscure little holes, over wood 
and dale, and/rom the smaller brick tenements of our towns, came five 
' thousand smkll inquiring voices—small and weak as from the shadows 
from whence tlicy issued; as I sat I seemed the focus where they all 
met, growing, as it were, more audible. I soon found from a certain 
querulous and imperative tone-aquatic that the immense number of 
inquiries that struck my ear came from the condemned spirits or shades 
of lialfq)ay sailors, once officers on board tlie British fleet; and once 
of robust flesh and blood, but now attenuated to mere vox et prasierea 
ni/ii/. Some 1 found very gruff and commanding, in a small way, as 
if from the remnants of Admirals or Post-Captains, of thirty years’ 
standing ; while others were blended in a kind of unpresuming nothing¬ 
ness of gentle and simple curiosity, as if from Lieutenants and Mid¬ 
shipmen. In this seeming listening to the curious, I grew curious 
myself, and noted down a very few of the five thousand ^^wstions 
asked. ^ 

Now as thcae queries flew seaward I concluded they were directed to 
the squadrons afloat; but a sweet, soft, and adverse wind had setinS.W, 
through the Needles, which has before now detained so manv outward- 
bound words, fleets, and dispatches ; so that without the help of your 
talismanic Red Rover vehicle, Mr. Editor, 1 fear these faint voices will 
never reach the ears of naval officers in the Mediterranean, the West 
Indies, Madras Roads, or the South Sea station, whePc still the deck is 
walked, and sailors still keep watch and watch; where still Midshipmen 
do caul^ at night’and idle about on the cliests of the steerage by day^ 
where still the Lieutenants keep their watch^at sea), and cultivate a 

^ happily consequential vacuity of mind; wh^ stiJJ Captains are in a 

fever between the nipping of their respons'ibility and the consciousness 
of their personal importance; where* still-^but stop; if I could have 
taken upon myself an oracular response to this voice of shades, I think 
I could intuitively fiave answered much, without begging, as 1 now do, 
a more succinct* and precise reply from the several Aation^. And here 
trJL win observe, dear Cd., that in the pen and inik way I fear our young 
officers afloat are very lazywhy is it you are not written,);^ from both 
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the Indies ? from Malta or Corfu ? and from the roads of Callao ? 
do hope these questions from Sacred Shades will bring forth answers 
from the four quarters of the world—not in truisms and commonplaces, 
but in new facia. 

I was fast usleep—floating murmurs, a gruff voice—“ Hoy, you, Sirt, 
at Lisbon, what are you at ?—Do you go cruising ashore, and up to the 
Queen’s gardens, atf’of old, and laugh at the bi^ad comic acting at the 
— theatre, without understanding a word*of Portuguese, and lounge 
in the gorgeous St. Carlo, as we used to do—eh ? Are the streetebany 
cleaner ? Are the senhoras as brown and as ugly as ever, and fhe men 
as monkeyish 1 Does cur Ambassador ever ask any of you to dinner ? 
Have you ever had.any pipes of uiiadvlierated por> sent on board by 
the wine-merchants you protect? Can you walk the dirty streets with 
anything like safety at night, and no fear of some cov^ardly knife?” 
As these sounds wafted by, methought the current of my fancy whirled 
round to the Tagus, and the landing-place of the men-of-wars^ boats, 
where the Hon, Jack Hopeful was stepping ashore out of the Captain's 
gig; he gains the reading-rooms, and asks particularly for the U. S. 
Journal; reads this with a “ Pooh, nonse^ise but mutters to liimself— 

Egad, ril answer ibis fellow, and tell Mae.ter Editor all about our 
goings on here, and how we manage to amuse ourselvi^s—more fun 
now than such old buffers dreamed of. I’ll just run up to'Lady Kitty, 
as I promised her. Captain won’t be down this hour; and, besides, we are 
particular friends |)rivately. Old stagers have no idea how vve reefers 
of family get on now-a-days. Ahem 1” 

There lay the squadron on the broad bosom of the Tagus, and to the 
outward seeming just as they did twenty years ago. The spirit of my 
dream dipped over the volcanic city, her hills and orange groves; way¬ 
ward in its flight, it coasted round the rugged north, and hovered for 
an instant near the scene of the Spanish contention. Methought 1 saw 
the miserable uses of our gallant tare, mixed up with injustice and 
atrocity in the name of enlightened freedom! Alas for the world’s 
madness ! My once friend, are you there too at the head of the Ma¬ 
rines ? 

My saddened spirit now flutteredto the south, changing this dark 
coast and “ troubled waters” for the calm heat of Maltr.. The sounds 
followed. What, ho!—puissant Admiral, how do you wear? Keep 
cool in thij great glare ?—beware obesity! That beautiful and graceful 
girl your wife—pale, old—a grandmother! But your children are a 
comfort to you both. Fine house, mucji company, and the best— 
potent in the dock-yard. He advances down Nixmanjare stairs, amidst 
piles of oranges,* figs, grapes. Why, this is the cornucopia of friend 
Sicily ! The gig’s oars are up. Ah! you grow old, my friend—and 
Very, very stout. * . ^ 

Now, methought, ray spirit touched its hat (so strong is habit!)—not 

even a friendly nod ipr “luW lang syne !** Good Lord! ho\y a liUle 

pride can eat into a natural good^ nature! Good bye. Sir-: no 

matter. 

The rocks and guns are just the same; the same ^white stucco, brown 
sand-stone, and white foam of the lightr^blue sea beating incessant. 
The home voices murmqrs swell. “ What are the ships about V* l^jtppy* 
idle, Mediterraneaners! The Admiral lies close off La Valette, still 
a mouse. ^ They have just piped to dinner. 1 spy the signal-Mid 
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intently fixed through his glass on the official flag-staff; no^ not a bit 
of it—no occasion—no, it is directed to yonder veranda, where he secs 
the monstrous fine girl, Miss —, he waltzed with at his Excel¬ 
lency's last night. Various voices—“ Do these dances and card-parties 
’go on as much as ever? Balls at Government-house?—masquerades 
at the theatre ? Are there as many pretty soldier-officer’s daughters 
wanting husbands ? Ht»w are you on now for horses, and mtles, and 
calashes, for inland scamperlngs ?” 

Tlife Khights of Malta assemble at dinner—not the Knights of Malta 
(who, if three or four crawl about yet in the skin and bone in Paris, are 
nobodies!), but your real ftt, stout, immensd consequence Knights 
English, of Blue dhd Scarlet: to the Red the rock—to salt-water the 
Blue. They all put their legs under the mahogany in official intimacy 
and good-fellowship. Happily, to those must the youngsters of the 
field and flood still bow obedient: 'tis well; let them kick their heels 
up at Corfu and Naples. “ Are the syrens as beautiful as ever at 
Messina?** whisper the old sea-dogs again ! Let them reply. 

Here the spirit of my ^eam suddenly planed over Timbuctoo, in a 
short cut to Madagascar. U wis over the kraal at St, Mary’s ! 1'lic 
waiving hills alive with bnflocks ; what glorious fat fellows ! But what 
a noble race df blacks !—wild as thdir bulls, and still speaking French 
a Ihtle! The trees swarming, as of old, with chameleons. No change 
in the choral-bcset clianuels of the shore to the watering-place. 

And now I see a hackery and two wliile steers trotting gently with 
two Parsee merchants over the green at Bombay—^the dullest place in 
India. The following voices hardly ask for things new here. The 
Elephanta is yet fast as a rock ; all is as ever. Plunging down the 
ghauts of the Coromandel, Fort St. George reflects back the sea-breeze 
tempered rays. How! not a ship in the Iloads ! They arc at the Sand 
Heads. 

What a sea of yellow water and brushwood jungle ! It looks death 
to my drooping wing. A stealthy tiger pops his head out at Saugcr 
to quench its thirst;—enough! I fly ujfthe Reaches of the River, 
just before the swift surge of the “ Bore rolled in ten feePhigh by 
the impatient flood-tide, flow it s4irs up the mud!—how the Bucljerows 
dance!—how flic Panchways and dingies reel! A slimy alligator is 
rolled over and over in spite of his struggles, grubbing in the mud. The 
forest of shipping breast it nobly iipposite the gliauts. T^s is Cal¬ 
cutta: the right bank—the vernal Howrah. 

Voices faintly whisper, Huvv gets on ship-building in the docks ? Is 
the drive at sun-set to the f’ort as gay as ever? Is tjie music as good 
as of the band of the fourteenth Foot ? Do the laUskrob quHiis of the 
writer’s buildinj^s enact as many queer pranks as ever on lamps, doors, 
and cholfibedara ? (w^orthy rivals of the Melton midnight painters, and 
knocker wrenchers of Windsor!) Do the jftotley fox hunts on the 

Howrah sside end as usual—killing a babdon orrfnonkey, and a glo¬ 
rious breakfast in the woods? Does«the splendidly charitable Lower 
Kiderpore school still send out its hundreds of soldiers’ children to play 
in the meadows? Few are the men-of-war docked at Howrah, doubt¬ 
less, as too expensive; bulT does Jack over the ^rope-walk fish for 
jackais, a* of old, ii^the first watch ?—kept wi^e awake by thek bowl¬ 
ings in the ^ood beUnd! 
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As these thick-coming questions undulated through the air, the snii'it 
paused ; no echos answered “ where V* but the howling of the jackals - 
methought still made night hideous. Away—away through the swampy 
jungles of the Ganges' mouths I flew impatient across the Irrawady, nor^ 
stopped to see howalwelve years* peace had worked with the brave* 
Birmans and their white elephants. The bright, countless hosts of 
islands of the China seas already were spread beneath me; the voices 
more faint and faint in questionings were Solved in chaos was in , 
view, yet so indistinct, and blended in the confusion of distance and 
conflicting views, that the thread of my imagination snapped short. I 
was on the point of waking where I satr; the sounds of many voices 
seemed hushed, wit}i one exception ; I listened attentively:—thinks I, 

I have heard that gentle and persuasive tone before ! —one of high 
station, still gentle, kind, obliging, patient,—strong in«the humility of 
a broad philosophy. O, what would you ask V* methought I said, 
unable at first to make out the words, Speak, speak, yet speak again 
Breathless I listened while these words were gently whispered, Ask 
of the fleet, how it now works ? Take any one line-of-battle ship and 
frigate, ask how they do? Are the men'nappy, and convinced they 
cannot, do better, or be better off? Are they given leave on 
shore in turn, whenever possible) Are degrading and^^useless black 
lists and stopping of grogs abolished? Arc the midshipmen made to 
attend to their duty, so as to form a real and effective connecting link 
to aid the lieutenants, and not spoiled in the idleness or riot of their 
boyish folly ? better too taut kept than too slack; the mast-head was 
better than arrest and courts-martial—better, far more congruous, they 
should be the drudges of the decks than the lieutenants, who may reason, 
and must do their duty. But from irrational and irresponsible youth 
nothing is to be had unforced, save laughing laziness. Let them have 
silver forks, and Hock, and Claret, if they can,—but on deck! 

Is there a tolerable exact code throughout, or is every captain lus 
own king, as of old ? For discretion, how often read caprice; for good 
sense—absurdity and injustice! Men are not made captains for their 
best quaVties, any more than Bishops or ambassadors. Tliey are still 
good enough, as the world goes. Dp they invariably keep a table, and 
have one Lieutenant, one idler, and one Mid, to dine with them every 
day ? Does the First Luff, and a youngster of the morning watch, and 
the officer of it, breakfast with them ? Do the officers have a Mid or 
two to dinner daily, and the Mate of the morning watch to breakfast? 
and the Captain to dine on Sunday ? Tl^se good old rules cannot be 
improved on; pleading poverty in excuse for leaving off, is unwise—is 
contemptible. 

In ships where a commander is appointed to help t<f nullify the first 
Lieutenant, are they not foolishly in each other's way ? In the ward¬ 
room mess, if above, it cueates an awkwardness on both sides; if as a 
messmate, on a leveh lie\ but de facto making a first jfirst L'eutenant 
—a most silly, and mischievous, and odious contrivance — hateful to 
Commanders, hateful to thb Luffs. 

Are the ships better manned and better found ^han of late? or, in 
the waste of hundreds of thousands, a<te the bulwarks within still 
doomcj^ to vile ybllovtr paint—the boats, the o^a ?~or, out the 
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skipper’s pocket (or dockyard management), do they shine in beloved 
^green ? ♦ 

Are the officers in four watches, and tlie ships’ companies in three, 
better than in three and two ? and, if strictly and properly kept, enough 
ibrethe energies of men ? • 

Are there yet ships afloat who pride themselves on the minute reef* 
ing ? on the quarter-of-ay-hour shifting topmasts ? ’Alas, if there are! 
Starting has gone by ; but tins is worrying, and useless, and doing a 
*thing,,to j)e sure, smartly, but not doing a thing well or seamanlike. 
Promptiflide and vigorous dispatch is one thing—the hurry of childish 
vanity another. • • 

The slow-and-sura sliips of out fleet were always as good as the best! 
At the word “best” I awoke, and found my feet getting wet by the 
splashing of the coming-in tide. The lad that runs the machines down 
in the water, an(f draws them up by a windlass, knocked at the door to 
know what 1 was about. I was ashamed to say I had been asleep ; for 
really a bathing-machine on Southsea, or on any other bead), is no place 
to caulk’* in. (N.B. They are better and much more moderate in 
price than the Boulogne or^Diegpe ones.) 


SONG—ON THE NEW REIGN, 

BY A r^OK-COMMISSIONRD OFFXCKB OF TUB ROYAl. ORACtOORS. 

Oh 1 can’t you tell the reason 
Why female hands so well can sway 
The Sceptre of the nation,— 

Tis Gallantry*s inspiring ray 
That in each British bosom glow.? 

So ardently, that round they throng 
To guard the Throne from treacherous foes, 

Who seek to do the nation wrong. 

Then can’t you tell the reason 

Why female hands so well can sway 
The Sceptre of the nation,— 

’Tjs Gallantry’s inspiring ray. 

Though faction for a season 

May plume i^ wing and upwards soar. 

Yet no domestic treason , 

Nor foreign foe shall vex our shore, 

Triu British hearts will ever feel 
A tenfold tie to bind him down 
To honour and their country’s weak 
When lovely woman wears th^ Gfown, 

Then can’t you tell the reason, 

&c. Sc. • 
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BY A <tCEKN’fi OFFICEB. 

No. IV. 

Benaires, or Ki^sht, as the holy city is mor^ frequently called by the 
natives, lay in our route. The civil station, and Seerole, the canton¬ 
ment, are both at a considerable distance from the city, properly so* 
called. The buildings most worthy of notice are situated otinhe bank 
of the river. I have already alluded to .their appearance from thence. 
There is a large European community at Benares^ At Seerole, which 
is the head-quarters of this division of the Army, commanded by a 
Brigadier-General, there are three regiments of native infantry, with a 
detail of foot artillery ; whilst at Sultanpur, a few miles”to the westward, 
is stationed a regiment of native cavalry. 

The hospitality of the residents at Benares, who frequently, extended 
their invitations to Gazipur, gave me frequent opportunities of visiting 
the grand resort of all pious Hindds. ^ No<* is Benares less a favourite 
residence of the followers of the Prophet, gfeat numbers of whom have 
here established themselves, whils/. the Hindus are many of them mere 
birds of passage—pilgrims who arrive at a stated seaeun to perforrq.^. 
religious ceremonies, and carry away the water of the Ganges, ^hes^ 
pilgrims travel in large bodies. I have overtaken them on the military 
road between Calcutta and Benares, and have met them in a remote 
part of the GorruckpCtr district, and on both occasions in such swarms 
that for three or four miles I found it difficult on horseback to thread 
their mazes, each man having a bambu across his shoulder, from one 
end of which depends a vessel of the sacred water, and from the other 
his cooking apparatus, and a scanty supply of rice. 

It would seem almost a matter of surprise how there should be so 
many idle people, or how they could afford to throw away so much time, 
and neglect their pursuits. If questioned upon this subject, they would 
probabliy return their usual answer, that “ God fills their bellies ;** but 
in truth a great proportion of them arc paid for the performance of this 
religious service by some rich, ergo fat employer, wb.o prefers saving 
his soul by proxy, and thus vicariously fulfils a sacred duty wliicli in¬ 
volves a long and fatiguing journey. 

The loVty houses, the narrow streets teeming with filth, and redolent 
of perfumes not quite so sweet as those of Araby; the Brahmin bulls, 
and the antiquity of the buildings of Benares, have been sufficiently com¬ 
mented on by all travellers. Besides the ghto, the lions of Benares 
are—a very remarkable Hindu temple, the mfin mundil,or native obser- 
' vatory, built by M9.n Singh, rajah of Jaipur, and the minarets. The 
latter are two lofty octagonal columns surmounting thJ* principal 
mosque, which owes its vigin to Sh&h Alum Gir, Three internal fligW 
of stone steps, numbering in all one hundred and thirty,^'lead to a 
small circumscribed gallery, wWence on a clear day an extensive view 
is commanded over the flat country spread out below. Benares is dis¬ 
tant forty-five miles from Gazipur, into jvhich ca^itonment we marched 
on the twenty-sf^th morning after leaving Kfinpflr. Our first impres- ' 
sions were of a faYouUble nature. The comfortable appearanc? of 
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Long-thatched buildings occupied by the Government stud, and of the 
corresponding ranges forming the soldiers’ barracks; tlie extensive 
plain in front used as the parade-ground, and bounded by the race¬ 
course' ; the verdure of the neighbouring fields, cultivated with oats for 
consumption of the stud; the small surrounding villages peeping 
from out of numerous groves of mango trees—tffese viewed under the 
favouring influence of a lovely morning at sun-rise,induced ug to con¬ 
gratulate ourselves on tlfe ^change we had made for the rocky soil, 
»smoky baz^trs, and dusty roads of K&npiir. 

The cahtontnent of Gazipflr is situated upon a concave bend of the 
river, consequently upon the more elevated qnd steeper bank, the 
opposite one bein^ low, shelving, and sandy. The Ganges is here 
divided into two streams by a small island. The principal channel, 
about four hundred yards across, runs past the cantonment. The small 
one is almost dry during the hot season. The island, which is partially 
inundi'ted during the rains, is scantily wooded and well cultivated, 
abounding with quail, witli which the sportsman may fill his bag morn¬ 
ing and evening. 

The houses occupied by J^ie officers line the bank of the river, or skirt 
the roads parallel to it. The majority were built by Government upon 
a commodious plan ; but flaving since become private property, suc- 
jixasive proptfttors have made such additions and alterations as to 
detract considerably from their uniformity. They rent at sums varying 
from forty to eighty rupis per mensem. Each house has a large com¬ 
pound or inclosure, containing stables, outhouses, Sec,, and including a 
garden, affording ample supplies of vegetables and fruit. The latter is 
produced in great plenty at Gazipur. In some of the gardens are grown 
tropical fruits in all their varieties, as well as many of those common to 
England. 

Althougli the European community at this station does not amount 
to one-fourth of that at K^npflr, it nevertheless has the advantage of a 
church, which was completed ^ring our occupation of this quarter. In 
the interior fitting up of the bmlding far more taste has been displayed 
than in the external form ; although on the latter score we can^scarcely 
censure the architect, if, as I have been informed, the Government 
instructions were, to erect, at the leJst possible expense, a church capable 
of containing a given number of persons. In front of the church, and 
exactly opposite the principal gh^t or landing-place from the river, is 
the tomb of the Marquis* Cornwallis, a former Governor-General and 
Commander-in-chiof in India, who died in this neighbourhood. From 
this building to the river side* extend a double row of firs, which pro- 
bably, in the course of time, may shade the road which they now line 

on either side. ^ The temple, containing the sarcophagus, is of the 
Roman or ornamented Doric order, and is entirely constructed of Sm 
dcscriptioh of freestone from Chunar, which pl^ce, from its proximity, 
•afforded a convenient depdt for the materiaL y 

The safeophagus is a cubical block of white mai1>le, bearing on one 
face a profile of the Marquis, with itn inscription of some length in 
English ; on either side of which stand the representatives of the two 
grand classes compo^ng the Indian population ; a Brahmin on the one 
hand, a Mfillah on the other; both figures are excessively characteristic, 
fhe ffbwing drapery «of the oriental costume appears to muchadvan- 
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tage, contraatcd with the inelegant habiliments of the figures whicli 
occupy the opposite face of the block. The reverse has the same in¬ 
scription in the Persian cliaracter* and its supporters are two Grenadiers 
—one an European, the other a Sipahi, who are thus somewhat appro¬ 
priately tendering aV the point of the bayonet whatever we deign oto. 
confer upon, or ^dress to the natives. These two figures, in their stiff 
unmeaning European dress, are far inferior to (he other two in interest, 
as in point of execution. Tbe British Grenadier, indeed, has a most 
Yankee militia-man appearance, and is as unlike his prototype pf the 
present day, as any of those very respectable but comical-looktng gen¬ 
tlemen in surtouts and tliree-cornered hats, who may be seen in tlie 
plates of “ Muller's Art of AVar,’’ shouldering a piokaxe or shovel, and 
slrutting about the ditch of the body of the place. The sarcophagus 
stands upon a lofty basement, which is ascended by a handsome flight 
of steps. The whole building is surrounded by a strong iron railing of 
an appropriate device,—a precaution sufficiently necessary to guard 
against the destructive propensities of visitors. I believe it cannot be 
denied that the English are peculiarly obnoxious to the barbarism of 
carrying away a trophy from every wofk ofrart which they may chance 
to behold; and if, as in this case and many others, a difficulty should 
exist, either from the bulk or solidity of tbe object, in gratifying their 
mischievous propensity, they do not fail, under such circwmstancesy-'**,* 
record upon it, either through the agency of a pencil, a piece of charcoal, 
or a knife, their names and the date of their ever-memorable visit. 

At about a quarter of a mile from the officers* quarters, and facing 
the country, are six ranges of thatched buildings, ca])able of accommo¬ 
dating about a wing of a regiment: in advance of these are some smaller 
houses occupied by the non*coinmissioned staff, the main or quarter 
guard and the canteen. The remaining wing of the regiment is quar¬ 
tered in six other ranges of barracks, distant from the fiist neaily three 
hundred yards; these last have been converted from their original use 
as stables, since the removal of the regii^^nt of cavalry, which in former 
days was stationed here. Adjoining these barracks are the stud stables, 
being, indeed, a continuation of the same buildings. Here are kept the 
colts sent from tlie breeding stud Karunta Dhi, a small station about 
thirty miles lower down the river. The colts are sent hither when four 
years old, and a certain number are submitted every year to the inspec¬ 
tion of ^ committee of officers, which assemble at Gazipur for the 
purpose of passing horses into the mounted branches of the service. 
The Horse Artillery, Dragoons, and Native Cavalry, each furnish a 
captain or subaltern as members, who, with a field-officer as president, 

form the committee. Each branch is permitted to select a certain 
number of horses as officers* chargers. The Horse Airtillcry then claim 
* their remount, as requiring the strongest cattle: the Dragoons have the 
next choice, and the Native Cavalry get what children call last choke. 
The horses rejected asNitffit for the service are sold on account of 
Government. A great number of stud cattle, undersized, blemished, and 
unsound, are disposed of*by auction both in Calcutta and at Gazipur. 

I believe that for twelve hundred rupis any individual proposing to 
purchase may at^ any time select from the entire stud at Gazipur. 
Some of the best*bred cattle show a good deal of English bloo^: they 
ace taller than the Arabs, and much better calculated for harnesa^ 
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indeed, some prefer them for the saddle. They are, hovveyer, certainly 
not so liardy, and not generally so gentle in temper. The stud depart¬ 
ment is officered from the Line, whicli furnishes twelve or fourteen 
functionaries for the diiferent branches of tlie establishment at Uauppur, 
Uisssir, Gazipfir, Karunta-Dhl and Pussah, in ilie capacity of super¬ 
intendents, assistants, &c. At Karunta-Dht, the stallions of the central 
stud are kept, many qf them noble English horses ; by the side of 
whom the Arabs appear but ponies. The stables, botli here and at 
Gazipur, are kept in excellent order; and all the cattle, to judge from 
their appearance, are capitally groomed, fed, and physicked. 

Lord William Bentinck, \^o perhaps entertained doubts as to whe¬ 
ther the advantages of a Government stud were commensurate with its 
expense, made a very minute inspection on one of ids visits in iKis 
quarter. No ijnportant change, however, resulted from this personal 
investigation on the part of his Lordship, whose penchant for prying 
into minor details is proverbial in India, so that it is more tlian probable 
that he may have discovered in the stud, tlie usual result of his labours, 
namely,a mare's nesL 

Tlie air of Gazipur is jftire and healthy ; the rains are not generally 
severe, nor the beat inleuse, except during the months of April and 
May, when t^e hot winds blow wiUi considerable violence. From the 
Hriddle of October till the 1st of March, the climate is agreeable, and, 
during a portion of the time, a blazing fire on the hearth is a very 
comfortable companion in the house. The mornings in particular are 
bracing, and aflbrd every inducement to rise at gun-fire and take a 
gallop over tlie fine open country which surrounds the station. 

The roads in the vicinity are numerous, kept in good repair, and 
afford many pretty drives; that communicating between the city of 
Gazipur and Benares is, for tlie greater part of the way, planted with 
mango trees, which have many of tliem attained to a great size, and 
afford perfect shade to travellers. Here, as in most parts of India, 
substantially-built wells frequently occur on the road-side, offering rest 
and shelter as well as refreshment to the weary pedestrian. The 
northern side of that portion of the Benares road which skirts*tlie can¬ 
tonment is for about two miles eytirely o<'CUpicd by rose-gardens, or 
rather by extensive fields of roses. Gazipur is renowned for its rose¬ 
water; and strangers arriving at the ghfit, or passing the city and 
station by water, have vain sought to discover the lovely gardens of 
roses which they had painted in their imagination, and, sulky at their 
disappointment, have vented J.heir spleen upon every other object that 
has presented itself. The matter is easily explained by stating that the 
rose-gardens are distant about twenty minutes* ride from the bank of 
the river, and that the roses of Gazipur, like all others, have their time 
and seastgi. During the winter months it is truly pleasing to gaze upon* 
a succession of large enclosures, each thickly planted wiili rose-bushes 
*in full flgwer. To see them in perfectiolfi^U is ^lecessary to pay an 
early morning visit, as all the full-blowji flowers are gathered for use at 
or soon after sunrise. 

The native city o^Gazipilris distant about three miles from the can¬ 
tonment, or two from the civil station, which is inlerjjosed between 
them,.*lt is not very extensive, but like all other ^Indian cities it appears 
populous, for whatever houses there may be are sure to be crowded 
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with human beings of all ages, chiefly women and children. All native 
towns are alike dirty and ill built: the same smell of oil, ghi, spices, 
tobacco, and garlic pervades the whole of them. Crowds of people are 
passing and repassing through the narrow streets^ though apparently 
but liiile business iv done. In the clotli-tnerchants’ shops a few 
flit fellows may be seen squatted, quarrelling about the texture of a 
piece of stuff, whilst another in the corner is surrounded by bills and 
ominous-looking books. ThB-Hulwai nesd door, ins whole body be¬ 
grimed in fillli and redolent of gbi, is mixing up a dirty-looking/ness 
in an iron cauldron, the contents of wliich will in due time be clispused 
of as sweetmeats. The dyers' sliop'i are numerous, and are known by 
the chuddurs and strips of every variety of delicate colour streaming 
from the upper story of the house. The tobacconist has large conical 
cakes of prepared tobacco displayed on a board before him; it is ready 
for use in the gfirgdrra^ and resembles so many heaps of black mud, 
with a few sprigs of flowers stuck in them by way of ornament. The 
shoemakers’ shops are likewise numerous, and have rather a gay appear¬ 
ance; their slock consists of three or four hundred pairs, of which 
samples are exposed of every quality, fiOm Hie plain unadorned black 
or brown leatlier brogue to the cloth or velvetrslipper richly embroidered 
with gold and silver thread. * t 

It is inconvenient to visit a native town otherwise than’' upon liorsf^ 
back. In any wheeled carriage you are liable to obstruction by meeting 
a hackery or bullock cart, and there is seldom room for two vehicles to 
pass. On foot you are subject lo contact with the filthiest of human 
beings, or to be jammed between the wall and a pack-bullock. On 
Indian roads, more than on any others that 1 am aware of, the undividetl 
attention of riders and drivers is requisite to guard against accidents : 
numerous children and even infants are for ever sjuawling in the road, 
and pedestrians, who invariably seem to prefer the centre of the carriage¬ 
way, never attempt to move aside until your horse’s head is almost in 
contact with them. This, I think, may be attributed' to two causes: 
firstly, the universal habit of enveloping the ears and indeed almost the 
whole ol^the head in a large cloth, which serves as a protection against 
the sun, thus impeding their hearing; secondly, the slow rate at which 
all the humbler description of conveyances travel in India, and the cus-v 
torn which prevails when any great man is approaching, either in a 
palanquin^ or on horseback, of having two or Abree attendants running 
in advance to clear the way; hence the idea of danger docs not occur 
to pedestrians. , 

At the easterp extremity of the city, on a projecting bank of the 
river, stands the ruin of the palace known as the chxihul sitQn^ or “ forty 
pillars.” A lofty and handsome gateway reached ft flight of steps 
gives admis^jion to a spaciouB enclosed court, containing the ly^maina of 

»out-office8 and servants'^dwellings, now occupied by pariah dogs and 
the lowest class of iwiives,' TBeyondare the ruins of a two-storjed house, 
uuilt in the native style. That portion of the pile which seems to have 
given a name to the building still remains in tolerable repair; it consists 
of a small octagonal chamber, raised upon a basement which is washed 
by the Ganges belpw. The room has no permanent walls, but is partly 
enclosed by rows of pi^ars, far exceeding forty ip number, which sup- 
poit the roof; it is circumscribed by a trench intended to receive a 
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supply of water, probably for the purpose of moistening tatties^ or mats 
of fragrant grass, with which the intervals between tne pillars might 
have been closed. 

The only troops at Gazipdr, in addition to the King’s regiment 
Aways stationed there, are two companies of native infantry detached 
from Benares and relieved every two months; these last furnish the 
guards for the Collectors office and treasury, the rel^imental Ihzaar, 

This force is not allowed th constitute a garrison, at least no allowance 
is ntaclp* for a Commandant, The duties of regimental officers here are 
less onerous tlian at the larger stations: an occasional call is made for 
a quota of officers to sit \)n general courts-martial at Benares and 
Danapilr. Comnlittees or boards of survey are here as numerous.as 
everywhere else in India. I have already alluded to the frequent occa¬ 
sions on which the military in this ]^rt of the world are called on to 
perform this duty. An officer from England will not fail to remark the 
extraordinary acquirements which he is assumed to be possessed of, 
judging from the manifold and varied subjects upon which he is in India 
required to pass an opinion. He is suddenly warned to attend as a 
member of a Conimittee at a Certain time and place : on one occasion 
he finds himself called upbn to inspect and report upon the seaworthi-^ 
ness or capabilities of a boat of a fftrm and construction which is per- 
“Teclly new to him ; on another he is required to give an opinion upon 
the mode in which brickwork or masonry has been performed, or to 
assign a cause for the tumbling in of the roof or collapse of the walls of 
a building ; tlie next time he finds himself condemning elepliants* 
housings, and approving of new ones for the service of Government, or 
imietxl he may have to pass judgment on the elephant himself. The 
following morning he will find an array of old hospital clothing, leaky 
tin pots, broken knives, smashed crockery, and other superannuated 
utensils, paraded for the especial gratification of his eyes and nose. 
Indeed nothing can be done ot undone in India without a committee. 
This, however, I presume to be merely one of a series of admirable 
devices, by which the Honourable Company proposes to secure itself 
against pecuniary loss. * 

Another novel duty which devolves upon the King's Officer in India 
is that of military courts of requests. These are of two kinds—European 
and native. The first is composed of a Field-Officer as president, with 
six members and an interpreter. It is assembled monthly for the inves¬ 
tigation of claims for debts contracted, not exceeding the amount of 
four hundred rupis, both pasties being resident within the limits of the 
military cantonment; these usually are camp-followers and soldiers, 
officers and their native servants, who sue for the recovery of wages, 
&c. This may he, and 1 believe is, a very necessary tribunal, but the 
duty, fr«m its very nature, cannot fail to be a particularly disagreeable 
one. As the rules for the guidance of the*membeis are not by any 
means distinctly defined, there prevails mucfi doubt and consequent irre¬ 
gularity in the practice of these courts. Tjiis has often been brought 
to notice, but the evil has never been remedied These courts, which 
were evidently instituted for the protection of the natives In their pecu¬ 
niary transactions with ihe!r European employers, ,are open to another 
matwial objection; .for, whilst ^hey afford a %iciHty and even hold out 
an inducement to individuals to institute suits and cite whom they please, 
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on the other hand they fail to afford any protection to a person who 
may be unjustly proceed6<l against. Thus, in the case of a master and 
his servant, the former is entirely at the mercy of the latter, who .may 
sue him for any unjust or imaginary debt, to which proceeding he is 
encouraged by a hoper which experience has taught him to entertairf, 
that his own plausibility, the incapacity of the court, or the disinclination 
of his master to appear and defend the case, maf ensure him the whole 
or a portion of the sum claimed; at ail evexfts he hugs the satisfactory 
reflection that, even if he be cast, it is not competent to the ^oiv't to 
inflict upon him a fine or punishment of any sort, though it may be 
manifest that the claim*is groundless and vexatious* The power of 
fining in certain cas^ should be conferred on the court, as the custom 
wliich prevails in civil courts of requests, of exacting a small fee for 
registering suits, is dispensed with in the corresponding military tribunal, 
where it thus occurs that not the slightest check exists upon the extor¬ 
tionate roguery of that class of natives whose principal intercourse is 
with Europeans. Lastly, to be enabled to come to a correct decision 
upon any matter which involves the pecuniary concerns of a native, a 
considerable knowledge of the national oilara^er is indispensable; this 
is only to be acquired by a constant intercourse with the people, a 
thorough knowledge of their langut*ge, and a close study rf their pecu¬ 
liarities—qualifications winch, I regret to say, were wanting in nine^ 
tenths of the Anglo-Indians with whom it was my lot to come in 
contact. 

In the justice of the opinions I have above expressed, I am confirmed 
by my own experience as a constant attendant as interpreter, both at 
European and at native courts of requests. These last are consti¬ 
tuted differently from those before described; tliey are convened to 
decide suits in which both parties are natives. Tliree or five native 
commissioned oflicors sit as president and members, assisted by a 
European officer of subaltern rank (always of the Company’s Service), 
whose duty as superintending officer is to conduct and take down the 
proceedings in writing, without being invested with any judicial cha¬ 
racter. An interpreter likewise attends these courts as tlie channel of 
communication between the superinte^nding officer and all other parties 
present. 

It was gratifying to observe, in many instances, the justice of the 
views whicl'. the native commissioned officers took of the cases which 
were submitted to their investigation, and the rapidity with which they 
were enabled to come to a decision upon them, owing entirely to their 
acquaintance witlv the character and genius of the people with whom 
they had to deal—a knowledge which afforded them the means of 
penetrating through the veil of ingenious fabrication^ and plausible 
fictions, in the ready concoction of which the natives of India are more 
than usually expert. Thtjy are a race much more addicted to the use 
of their tongue thaa theii* hands. Observe two of the lowcyf classes 
quarrelling—both parties will assume a threatening posture, and, after 
a succession of frantic attitudes and violent gestures, one of them will 
rush furiously at the other, but, at the instant when ^ou expect nothing 
less than a knock-^own blow, the hero drops his hands, and hurls forth 
a volley of the most t^rific abuse ; then comes ,the turn of hii> an¬ 
tagonist, who is equally frothy and energetic, and in due time arrives at • 
the same lame and impotent conclusion.” 
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Take a man from the lower classes in England, put him into court; 
far from addressing it, he will show much embarrassment in even 
answering questions which may be put to him to elucidate his own case. 
Place one of your Indian menials, or even the most abject of his 
(A>untrymen, in the same situation; give him ivs cue, he will throw 
himself into what we might perhaps call a theatrical attitude, and will 
forthwith deliver himsslf of an oration, accompanied by appropriate 
action, with a fluency worthy of a special pleader. 

IJiaye above depicted the native commissioned officers in a favourable 
light, Sut I must add that I believe I have introduced them in the only 
character in which they are«a credit to their situation or of use to the 
service. • 

Their total inefficiency is admitted on all hands. The adherence*to 
a seniority syi^tem in promotion from the ranks ensures a man to be 
fit for nothing but superannuation by the time it becomes his turn to 
receive a Jumadar*s or Subadar’s, L e. a Lieutenant’s or Captain’s com¬ 
mission*. Intelligence, probity, or superior proficiency in military 
acquirements are as nothing compared with the recommendation of 
having outlived fifty or silfty o^er men. Is it to be expected that men 
thus advanced to rank should be useful to command others? or that 
they should possess, either in miixl or body, that activity which is so 
"essential fof the due performance of the duties which ought to be ex¬ 
pected from them ? As members of courtb’-martial their incapacity is 
proverbial, and as a proof of the confidence reposed in them on parade, 
or in the field, I may adduce, that, in the absence of the European officers, 
the Englisli serjeant-major attached to each native battalion is empowered 
to supersede in the command any native commissioned officer. 

Several attemj)ts have been made by European merchants to establish 
themselves at Gazipur, but the speculation has invariably failed, owing, 
I suppose, to the limited demand and consumj)tion of so small a com¬ 
munity ; besides the native merchant will always undersell the European, 
for his less expensive habits and mode of living enable him to rest con¬ 
tent with smaller profits. The supply of European commodities at 
Guzipur has been engrossed by a fat Portuguese half-caste, and a still 
fatter Hindu, each of whom, u]:tpn receiving an investment of goods, 
was wont to cfrculate a catalogue of the fresh importations, a document 
which, whether we regard the heterogeneoueness of its contents, the 
absence of lucid arrangement, the caligraphy, or the total jontempt of 
orthography it displayed, I may venture to pronounce unrivalled. I 
only regret that I cannot a^jeommodate the lovers of laughter with a 
copy of one of these curiosities, which would form a^very suitable con¬ 
tribution for the Comic Annual. 

Our social circle at Gazipfir was small enough; the few civilians 
attacheikto the station constituting the only addition to our regimentil 
party: from them, however, we met with every attention which we 
could li^ive desired. In this respect, ihdeed, ive were particularly 
fortunate, as during our protracted st^at Gazipfir the utmost cordiality 
ever prevailed amongst us. I gladly seize ‘this opportunity of paying a 
just tribute to the uniform kindness and unbounded hospitality which, 
with many others, I experienced at the hands of our cotemporaries at 
this station in the C^vil Service. ^ 

Althouglv.the climate of Gazipfir is comparatively good, it is far from 
being exempted from the influence of that arch-enemy all those 
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restless spirits who can find no charms in sitting at home. I allude to 
the hot wind, which, between the months of March and June, blows 
with such violence, as to keep close prisoners to the house all those 
who have any regard for comfort. None but such as have felt the 
hot wind in India can have a conception of its intensity, and the suf^ 
focating sensation to which an exposure to it gives rise. It lasts 
usually frcftn eight iA the morning until sunset^ and sometimes till a 
much later hour; and, during this season, the craving for a something 
to ** moisten one’s clay” is such as to make the consumption chiret 
and pale ale equal, I should think, to that of all the rest of the year 
put together. On the other hand, there is a corresponding diminution 
in ,the demand for edibles ; indeed, were it not for the quails, which are 
carefully reserved for this period of suffering, and for the ortolans, 
which Providence most opportunely sends in company with the hot 
winds, the repugnance to eating would be almost insurmountable. 
Quails are very numerous about Gazip4r; during the cold weather, when 
they are most plentiful, the natives snare them in great numbers, and 
sell them alive at from four to six rupis the hundred. Residents are 
thus enabled to purchase a supply for ^tbe ^ot weather; placed in a 
dark room or out*house, these birds thrive very well for months : their 
pugnacious propensities are proverbial; to obviate the faiahconsequence 
of these, recourse is sometimes had to the cruel practice of depriving 
them of sight. A tealery is likewise an occasional adjunct to the farm¬ 
yard, and yields a very agreeable provocative to tiic appetite, under 
circumstances when eating is viewed rather as a labour. 

The ortolans, which, as I have before said, have been wisely ordained 
by nature to make their appearance and come into season with the 
hot winds, abound at this juncture, when they are most wanted. The 
race-course, and indeed all the plain in front of the barracks, swarm with 
them, and a war of extermination was waged against them by Europeans 
and natives: the latter would remain out all day (about noon was the 
best time for such sport) bagging them by scores. The native sallies 
forth with a screen, formed of bambds and reeds or grass, ami a match¬ 
lock, or a*long single-barrelled gun, carrying an enormous charge; tlius 
rudely equipped, he was, I think, more successful than the European 
with his detonator, although the second barrel conferred'on the latter a 
decided advantage. 

This sor^of work being shooting for the po*, and nothing else, the 
plan is to look round for a spot of ground, blackened by these little 
creatures, approach as near as possible, raJie them on the ground with 
one barrel, and discharge the other into the flock as it rises; then 
make a rush with your attendants and pick up the killed, maimed, and 
frightened, which last are numerous enough. Fifty, or sixty ortolans 
are frequently gleaned as the result of two shots, and on all occasions 
many ate overlooked, as ffom the colour of the bird, and its diminutive 
size, it is not easily dcstingOished on the ground. t 

During the rainy season,, which immediately succeeds the hot winds, 
every precaution is necessary at the dinner table to guard against the 
numerous chances of swallowing a myriad of inseets with your meal. 
Covers are provided for your glasses, and,** should you omit to replace 
one of them after havingtimbibed, you may be certain at the next glance 
to find your wine or beer thickened with a legion of specimens of, 
strange and-loathsome grubs of all shapes and colours; your soup must 
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be despatched with the greatest rapidity, and it will require your un¬ 
divided attention and constant endeavours to Ash out the numerous 
intruders which will be infesting your face, buzzing about your ears, and 
becoming entangled in your hair,—lucky after all, if you escape that 
of horrors, of discovering (or fancying it, jvhicli is as bad) that a 
flying bug has eluded your vigilance, and been transferred to your 
mouth with the spyonful of soup; all this, too^in spite of the pre¬ 
cautions which are adopted, of keeping, the room shut up as closely as 
is compatible with the ingress and egress of servants. But the utmost 
care ili this respect avails but little ; at this period of the year, when, 
after the dry summer heat, deluge pf rain falls, the combined influ¬ 
ence of heat and jnoisture having the effect, not only of hastening the 
vegetative process in a degree almost miraculous,* but of calling into 
life and activity myriads of creeping and flying insects. 

The cold weather is always the season of festivity in India: for the 
first three years we were at Gazipilr a very fair race-meeting was held, 
which attracted all the sporting characters and |>leasure hunters from 
the neighbouring stations: for a week every Iiouse was crowded, and 
the residents took care that should not be a blank day cr evening; 
but the station was suddenly emptied; the visitors hurried off, some 
perliaps witl^ their pockets rather /uller, and others with their purses 
-•■considerably lightened of the circulating medium. When I speak of 
purses it is only figuratively, for a purse is au article never seen in 
India, at least amongst Kuropeans : the latter certaijily hold out no lure 
to higliwaymen, for I never was acquainted with one who carried a coin 
of any sort in his pocket. Tlie sirdar bearer is the treasurer, and to 
him all pecuniary applications and references are made. 

The gold mohur can now be scarcely said to be in circulation in 
Bengal ; notes arc almost exclusively confined to Calcutta and its 
environs, so that in the upper provinces there is nothing current of 
greater value than the rupi, a coin which it is vastly inconvenient to 
carry about to any large amount; at least, such must have been the 
opinion of a gentleman at Gazipiir, wiio, on settling-day after the races, 
brought his money-bags in a cart of rather imposing dimensipns. 

During liie period we were quartered at Gazipfir, I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of mal^ng a shooting excursion to the neighbouring district of 
Gorruckpfir, remarkable for the plenty and variety of the game it 
affords. The Titrah % wilderness, or unreclaimed tract of forest and 
bushwood, which bounds this district towards the Himalayan range, is 
the grand resort of tiger shooters, during the hottest months of the 
year, when those lords of Ae forest are drawn from their fastnesses in 
search of water, which is exhausted in the jhtls* by the summer heat. 
It was in the month of January, 183- that 1 started with a friend in the 
Civil Syvice, who invited me to accompany him on this trip, and whose 
uniform kindness to me I bear in grateful remembrance. 1 could not 
have been more fortunate in my host and /lompanion ; he was enthu¬ 
siastically devoted to field sports, an excellent shot, and well acquainted 
with the localities of the country we were jfbout to visit; to these quali¬ 
fications he unitejl abilities of a high order, both professional and 
literary. • 

* * Lakes, ox Bmall bodies of iSater. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT AT SEA, IN 1837. 

* Well, my eye and limb,” said old Ben Brace, after his foytune 
had been paid over to him, and he become a gentleman at Groenwicli, 
alihougli he never cli^nged his uniform coat, but stuck on his thre*. 
cornered scraper in tlie old style; “ my eye and limb, Bob, if ever I 
thought the Service .would come to this!" ^ ^ 

“ Come to what?” said Bob- Now, I dare say, you are one of 
those Consarvative gentlemen, as they call them in the paper, ^who 
would have the Sarvice continue just the same as it was when old 
Jervis was oft'St. Vincent, or Nqlson off* th/5 Nile.” 

“ And when,” said Ben, ” did England see better days, or have 
better seamen ? Show me the fellow now afloat who would wear a 
buckle on his shoe, or a tail from his head—who would not turn up his 
nose at the baccy-box, and call a clay pipe a vulgar consarn. Lord 
love you, Bob! you would not know these chaps now; they are no 
more like us old sailors than an alligator is like a fishing-boat.- 1 tell 
you, Bob, I have had a cruise in a frigate, and just come back into 
port, and, if all the stiffness is not taken/out of your wig by this cursed 
rainy weather, I'll make your hair stand right on end as if your head- 
gear was made of marlingspikes, and would require a ropqjmaker’s haik 
to get it flat again!” *• * 

“ Why, Ben, what can you have seen that I have not seen ? Have 
you got a glimpse at the sea-serpent, or been run on board of by the 
Flying Dutchman ?” 

“ Much more wonderful than that, Bob, I can tell you. Now, I 
dare say, if you were to guess from July to eternity you would never 
guess it; and when I have told you. I’ll be bound for it you will not 
believe it." 

Out with it, Ben ; I’ve a swallow as large as a shark, and can bolt 
a whole ball of yarns, if they’re ever so long, or ever so sticky.” 

“ Well, then, we’ll try. What do you think these new chaps drink of 
a squally evening ?’* 

” Grog, to be sure ! what else should they swallow ?" 

“ Tea, Bob!” 

Tea, be d-d! I can’t swallow that, Ben. What! a sailor— 

an old jolly English sailor—drink Hyson mundungo, three halfpence a 
cartload—stuff' with which they used to dunnpge an Indiaman hold, 
and which was a precious villanous mess mixed up with bilge-water, 
and none tlie better for being boiled like cabbages ! Oh, that won’t do, 
Ben ; so bring-to a^fresh, and heave rouncf on another cable." 

” I’ll tell a plain truth, Bob, and you may believe just as much as 
you like about it; but before we go to sea, you shall hear how they 

g3t on in harbour. I got liberty to have a cruise the other (Jlay, and 
away I started for Portsmouth. I remember the day the old and the 
young, the rich and the pd)or, the sick and the healthy, came to see 
Nelson embark, and 1 thought to myself that many a man who looked 
upon old Ben with envy a'c that moment would not care any more 
about him now than a dog would for his grandfather—a poor old fellow 
like myself, with only one arm and one eye, in the Greenwicb*cut tog¬ 
gery, and obliged td hoi}) on my hat in a breeze for fear it should^wist 
my head round if 1 wai caught in an eddy. Away I goes on board 
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I'le Rocket, and, to be sure, they drove us 3own at a swinging pace. 
When we stopped, I steered a course for Common Hard; but every 
blessed thing seemed different: the town looked smaller; the streets 
looked narrower ; and I began to think Nature had taken a reef in my 

• leteeye, and that I was looking through a smaller glass than when I 
was young and active. Everything was altered: the streets, which 
seemed crammed v^ith Jews and women in the good old days, were 
now half overgrown with grass; the rough, good, honest set of sea- 

* men, jyho used to roll about the place, were all superseded; and instead 
of a tid^ young creature with a cap on her head and a white apron 
over her breast-works, Vm blessed if evgry cobwjsb-brusher did not turn 
out clean for mustea with bonnets large enough to fit the jib of a three- 
decker, and as much parcelling round their bodies as would be clapped 
in the hawse-hole of a ship at Spithead in a heavy gale. But there 
were two sets, at any rate, not altered—Gosport boatmen, and Point 
ladies; and as I went down for a cruise, I soon steered away for the 
Jolly Sailors. 

“ The house stands, Bob, just where it did during Nelson’s time; 
Scrapeliard, the chap which d^iccd and fiddled on the coach at the 
wedding, is clapped into •a case himself; the landlord has become a 
tenant of tlie^oil; and the decks of»the house have been holystoned, 
AiTd look as white and as clean as the marble pavement in the church at 
Greenwich : it was all cliangcd ; and had not two or three ladies been 
kind enough to chant a few verses, in which I soon found out that the 
language had not been much altered, I should have believed myself in 
bume other place than the Jolly Sailors at Common Hard. 

“Seeing that the coast was pretty clear, and that 1 was considered as 
a hulk laid up in Rotten-row, 1 got clear of tlie singers without leaving 
a note behind me, and I steered away for tlie Parade, It did my eye 
good, Bob, when I saw a frigate at Spithead all a-taunto and ready for 
sea. She was the pride of the ])lace, for she was the only ship in that 
roadstead, where \vc used never to anchor williout finding some one 
else to keep us company. Here, again, I thought my eye-sight must 
be worse tlian before, for, although I kept a steady look-out aloft, I 
could hardly see a block or a rope—she seemed more like a yacht than 
a vessel to run alongside of a Frenchman. 

“ As evening got on, I returned to the Jolly Sailors, and I soon 
found that the room beggn to fill, and we should have a s^jree. An 
old fellow like myself, I thought, would escape notice; but I*soon 
found I was mistaken. Eve^ blessed one of the men who came in 
offered me a share of their grog; and says I to myself—‘Thank 
heaven! the good old generous straightforwardness of*the seaman has 
suffered nothing from the change of their outside gear, and I here see 

in the English tar the same readiness to share liis grog, or to help a* 
friend in distress/ As 1 was the richest nia»i, I volunteered to stand 
’treat; and to tliis there was no objection.. 1 tolj the landlord to fill 
the grog-tub to the brim, and, by way of doing the thing as I remem¬ 
bered it, I made him mix the stuff, half-and-half, in a bucket, which vve 
placed on the table, jnd every man was to take his allowance, without a 
hint from the purser's steward, or the mate of the tub, that he was more 
free ai^ easy than was requisite. , 

. “ As this came from my heart as generously a& a sailor ever gives a 
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thing, the landlord seemed to think that it would be better to pay and go 
like a hawser from a boat; so that when the bucket was brought in he 
asked for his money, and I ilung about the sovereigns as we used to do 
Spanish dollars during the war, I told them many a yarn—I knew 
every man of any character in the Navy; at least 1 mean thoseeold 
ones' whose names wilt be kept in remembrance by all the inmates of 
the Hospital, and handed down one to anothe,T^ liHe an old house from 
father to son. 

“ I told them of Hardy, and, says I, we serve under him yet, he is* 
just the same kind-hearted brave fellow he ever was. Well*, Bob, I 
got my old blood warm when I thought jof Trafalgar, and I spun the 
yarn just as clean off the reel as our showman at ,the Chapel gives out 
his description of the picture over the altar, when he begins, ‘ The 
figures in the foreground.’ and so on, pointing out Paul shaking the 
wiper from his hand, and ending, ‘painted by West, and valued at 
JO,000 guineas,’ Well, I must say, they were preciously polite, for 
they listened to my yarn, and did as they were desired ; for they soon 
emptied the bucket, and at it again. Go it, my hearties, said 1; if you 
drink as much as 1 will pay for, yoi^ wor’t answer muster on board 
your ships for many a day. Well, as they got bowsing their jibs uj>, 
they seemed to feel a little pressed, about the head, and v^hen they began 
to dance they steered rather wild. —• 

“ At ten o’clock they all were as hazy as a morning in the Channel 
with a S. W. wind, in the month of February; but they knew well 
enough that the liberty-boat would be on shore for them at tliat hour, 
BO they shook my hand with the good old grip of friendship, and asked 
me to pay them a visit on board of the Magicienne, wliich frigate was 
at the moorings, refitting for service. Some others belonged to the 
Mosquito, and one or two answered muster on board the Queen Char¬ 
lotte. Not one slept on shore—they had been surfeited with that; and 
I fancy, from the number of chalks behind the door of the Jolly Sailors, 
that they had run their purses out to the clinch, and' in all probability 
would cut that and make sail. ‘ Well/ said a half-dozen of tlieni at once, 

* I hop? Mr. Brace you’ll come on board to-morrow and see us, wlien 
the work’s done, and we pipe to supper—we can always manage to 
land you safe, and you need not fear being pressed in these days.’ 

“ ‘ I’m not afraid of anything in the universal world/ says I—‘ there’s 
no man ever saw Ben Brace bob at a shot, or shrink at a squall. J 
couldn’t fay out now on the weather yard-arm as I have done ; but if I 
saw the topsails lowered, and the hands sent aloft to reef topsails, my 
heart and soul would be riding cock-horse on the yard-arm, and 1 
should be hauling out the earring with my teeth, and securing it witii 
my hand. I'll be on board and see you, my lads—PH sing you a song 
-which shall make you wish that the peace establishment h^d gone to 
war’—so, giving them a^good hearty cheer, and singing. ‘ When abroad 
on the ocean we meet the 4 )roud foe,* I tacked ship for iny night’s moor-* 
ing, and I turned in and slept like a First-Lieutenant when the ship’s 
at sea. 

“ Well, the next day, about five p.m., I got alongside—tliey let the old 
pensioner on board—and 1 was handed, below to one of the berths. 
After mustering my fpends, I got on deck, and began to sqe what 
changes bad been made in thirty-two years ; for*! left the Service just 
after Trafalgar, and got into ordinary at the beginning of 18p6. 
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««When 1 shook hands with my messmates on board the Victory for a 
full due, sailors were sailors—our rig was as follows. If I*m wrong, 
Bob, you’ll tell me of it. First and foremost, our tails—they hung 
from our heads to our 8tern*post—all the ship’s company wore tbem~ 
anckevcry boy in the ship greased his skull twice a-^ay, to give him a 
chance of getting a tail and a tidy set of ringlets. Then, as to the tie, 
that was a regular affair Ijetween man and man—it* used to be tie for 
tie, and d—n all favour. Then came the open neck, the checked shirt, 
*^nd th^black neckerchief tied in a running knot. If a man could sport 
aGuernsly frock, all the better for him. Then there was a pair of 
trousers as tight across the hips as a lady’s staya^ with plenty of spare 
canvass in the legs—rund on our shoes we had buckles as large as these 
things were in the Hospital; whilst the toe of the shoe was almost hid 
by the large broad ribbon, if the tar used a tie instead of a buckle. 
Now, Bob, all that's altered; the head is cut as round as a skimtning- 
dish; there is not a fid of grease used in a twelvemonth; and if a man 
has a curl which he has nursed for his sweetheart, the ship’s barber outs 
it off and gives it to the quartermiister, to make the fly of a dog-vane 
Then, bless your heart, the^pettj^ officers have got things on their arms 
like OUT porters wear, onl^one is in the shape of an anchor, and the 
other like a pljte; and Bob, would y^u believe it? these new-manufac- 
tai*ed seamen •wear braces, have trousers cut close to the leg, and work 
in pursers’ shoes, which are large enough for jolly-boats for ten-gun 
brigs. Instead of the regular fine old hairy tar you way sec a set of 
smock-faced boys; instead of the knife stuck into the waist, or seemed by 
a lanyard, bless your heart! some of them fasten it with a chain of hair 
or a dandy-coloured ribbon. Well, 1 looks at all tliis, and shakes my 
head; for, says I, we did very well with tails and large trousers, and, 
as it gave a certain distinction to our tars, I would rather tliey had been 
preserved. 

The work was done, and I was shown down below, and, by-and- 
by, along comes one of the mess with a set of cups and saucers, and 
claps on some sugar in a basin. ‘ All right,’ says 1 ; ‘ they’re going to 
give us a cup of hot flip, and they use them cups for fear they should 
burn their fingers;’ so 1 got twistiqg mine about, and wondering why 
it (lid not come,* when one of the side-boys comes hopping along the 
deck like a monkey over hot coals, and he shoves a piece of paper, 
made for all the world likp my cocked hat, on the table; tliejj away he 
flies like a shot out of shovel. * 

“‘lam afraid they can't come to meet you, Mr. Brace,’ said the man. 

“ ‘ Who’s they V said I. 

“ * You Iiad better read,' said he ; ‘ but I forgot; perhaps you can't 
read—no offence, Mj*. Brace—but when you went to sea edification was 
not a gent^ral thing.’ 

“ ‘ No offence,’ says I; ‘ tip it here. I can road as well as the clerk in 
*the church; but as for edification, its my opinion he/vas not a General; 
at least I* don't remember his name.^ Let’s have a look. Why it's 
written with long tails to each word, and as mafiy flourishes as old Gravina 
used to make at the jnJ of his name.’ Well, Bob, what do you think it 
was ?” t 

“ Cf^n’t say, Ben, without it was a stave madejTor did Brace.” 
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“ Lord love you, here it is! I kept it. * The jolly-boats* crews of 
the Mosquito are very sorry that they cannot drink tea this afternoon 
with the 8th mess of the Magicienne, as the First-Lieutenant has or¬ 
dered them to be ready to fetch sand and holy-stones at the hour men¬ 
tioned.* ^ . 

‘‘ Oh, gammon!’* said Bob; “d—me if that does not beat the Marine 
on the wliQ could not drink his grogJ)ecause a cockroach had 

run over the pannikin;—jolly-boat boys drink tea! why, I suppose they 
have a spare set of teeth to crack biscuits with. Ben—Ben, the sooner** 
vve top our booms and make sail after old Tom Tackle the betfi.ef.** 

** Avast heaving, B^b! we shall go ii^ that tack quite fast enough, 
without slipping our own cables; when old age heaves round the cap¬ 
stan, and death is Standing at the night-heads to see when the anchor’s 
a-trip, its high time to talk of piping belay: but listen to my yarn; 
after I had read the note,—always being a man of good manners,—I said, 

* precious sorry for this/ meaning, in my own mind, the humbug of 
the thing, when a chap claps a kid full of hot stuff on the table. 

“ ‘ Shall I help you ?* says a smock-faced fellow to me, 

“ ‘ Much obliged/ says I ; * but it'sy^very man for himself, and God 
for us all / that’s a kind of grace, you know,. Bob;* and I dipped in my 
cup, thinking it might be flip, wh(in curse me if I did nojt get an allow¬ 
ance of tea, which would have made a Mandarine cough far a fortnigirti 
As my stomach thought it was on board a ship, it gave me notice that 
it was not going to be swamped with hot water, and I was standing by 
to cut and run, when they said the Captain was coming on board. On 
deck I ran, and soon asked his name. I remembered some one of that 
sort in the Victory, and I found out that this handsome-looking fellow 
was the very midshipman I had seen wounded, and in the cockpit, when 
Nelson died ; he was surprised at seeing a Greenwich pensioner on 
board, and asked my name ; he knew it fast enough ; who does not, I 
should like to know ? and like a good officer, as he is, he desired me to 
come down into his cabin. ‘ Why, Brace,* said he, • this is slow work 
for you; wljy don’t you take a cruise with us; I'm only going out for 
a week, and then I shall return to Spithead ; wc are to sail in three 
days; come, it will do your old heart good to smell the salt water again, 
and you ought to sec the French cokst once more befove you die ; who 
do you know on board 

1 told the Captain the man’s name; he sent for him ; and it was 
easy«eno&gh for a mole to have seen that my friend would gain by my 
being in his mess. It was all agreed, and I went on shore until the 
day which we sailed; then I shipped m]^seif with a small bag, and I 
felt that my heart was young, and my spirits high, when 1 saw the frigate 
under canvass, standing out of Spithead. 

• “ I must say this for the new school, Bob,—they got thpir frigate 
under way in good style;,; everything, like the tread-mill at Maidstone, 
was on the silent system^ <you could not hear a word; and when the'*' 
lads went aloft, * loose sails,’ there was no manning rigging,'as in our 
time, but up they shinned‘as fast as possible, and 1 heard ‘ all ready in 
the foreto|)sail-yard,’ before it would have been ‘ trice up and layout’ in 
1806. Thinks 1 this is doing it properly, filthough*! thought the seamen 
looked like white-washed Malays, with their skimming-dish heads^rather 
than the lads of whoni Dibdin wrote, and Englantt almost worshipped.*' 
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“ I take it/’ said Bob, “putting in his oar where there was no row- 
lock, they are worse shipped now.*' 

Lprd love you, not a bit of it, their messes are all fitted out with 
tea-cups and saucers, and are classed in a row like soldiers on parade. 
•They tell mein some ships they have drawers for t|}eir clothes, and Pm 
not very certain but what they are going to have separate berths, as we 
have in the hospital, in ojder that every man may re*vl and write with¬ 
out interruption, and mayhap it may be that the ship’s company may 
•rig muster without any one seeing their l)are skins. Well, the 
frigate was under way in a very short time, the sails were well set, the 
watch called, the ropes flemished dowp, the decks swept, and the 
quarter-deck tidy; csi the forecastle the boatswain paraded like a little 
king ; but I cut him out hollow, for I had a three-cornered gold-laced 
scraper, and lool^ed like the admiral who had mistaken his station. 

“ As it was peace time, and no enemy could be lurking about to 
surprise the frigate, there was no preparations made for war. You know. 
Bob, in our time, the first thing we did was to scale the guns, and 
blow the cobwebs out of the muzzles, for a week’s quiet to those barkers 
was Kke laying them up imordij^ary for a full due; besides, I always 
liked tliat old custom of scaling guns; it looked for all the world as if 
we were detergiined the Frenchmen^should know there was another 
slitp out of hftrbour all ready to meet them, if they chose to creep out 
of Brest and try a turn to windward with us; and when the tars of the 
old school heard the noise, it brought to their recollection sonic action 
or another in which they had been engaged; and as they popped the 
shot in, to be ready for ai>y turn up, we used—I dare say you have 
done it scores of times—to chalk the ship's name upon it, and say, ‘ I 
hope this iron messenger may be the first to let the Captain of a French 
frigate know what ship is coming alongside of him ; but powder must 
not be wasted now, they are all on half allowance of everything; it’s 
the economical system they call it; no sails are to flap in a calm, no 
guns to be loaded for fear of wasting the powder, and no midshipmen 
to be mastheaded for fear of expending them—tlie precious darlings. 
Well, thinks I, I wonder where all this will stop; must not cut,up any 
old cable for junk'; no blowing away light sails in order to make a set 
of white hamraofik-cloths; and all the officers to wear round jackets, in 
order that they might not expend the tails of their coats—it’s clapping 
their rigging on the peace* establishment. 

“ We got to sea, intending to steer for Lisbon, as I believe tlierd was 
some kind of a row expected, or I’m not quite sure we were not sent 
out to ascertain if what some Dutch-named fellow h.ad told our foreign 
secretary was true or not; and while wc were asking about it, it all 
took place. 

“ Meruare men, still, Bob, although they have lost their tails; and* 
„when, as we see with the little children, who buy a toy in the shape of 
a mouse, und clap its tail against some tar,'it’s tire^ of being confined, 
why, away goes the tail, and up jum^ps the mouse—so it happened 
with the quartermaster, who, having got intd a yarn with the corporal 
of Marines,—the corporal tried to pin down the quartermaster with a 
tough argument, and some fow abusive words, whereupon the quarter- 
mastea#jumped up agd knocked him down; a ^ght*ensued; and cer- 
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tahily 1 could make ouC one factf which wa8,-^that as the lads afloat 
have no national enemy to practise on, they had learnt to fight with 
some of their own countrymen. Lord love you! they twisted their 
arms about like a chap balling rope-yarns, and in a moment their top- 
lights began to look dinir if one was not quite blown out. m . 

“ The fighters were shortly disengaged, and the officer of the watch 
clapped,both in tlje report. * Now 1 shall see,’ thought I, ‘ how they 
carry on the service in the punishment line; for if its all true what’s in 
the newspapers, the cat-of-nine-tails has not been cut off, at.anj^ rate.’* 
Well, the next day there was a general muster at divisions, *^and very 
clean they all looked i. no Irisl^ waisters ,without shoes or stockings, but 
all were rigged alike in white frocks and trousevs: and as 1 ran my 
only eye along thd decks, where they toed a-line, I did not see one man, 
fore-and-aft, who was more than thirty—they looked fine young men, all 
smart enough. After they were mustered they were sent aft on the 
quarter-deck, and, thinks I, ‘ Mr. Quartermaster and Corporal, you’ll 
catch it now/ But no such thing. The Captain clapped on a long 
face, and, says he, addressing the prisoners,—‘ Prisoners, you have been 
guilty of a breach of an article of w^—“mo person shall quarrel or 
fight with any other person in the fleet, ,&c.” By an order from 
the Lord High Admiral petty officers cannot be flogged—you are, 
therefore, disrated.’ Then, turning to the First-Lieutenunt, he addtrd, 
Met John Hawser be made quartermaster, and Thomas Heelball lance- 
corporal ; pipe down'—and down they all went. 

“ I began to scratch my head wlien I saw this, ‘ My eye,'said I, ‘ if 
this fight had taken place in 1804, I would not have stood in their 
shoes for a trifle ;* but this is the new system, Bob ; its to make petty 
officers better in their situation than midshipmen used to be in the 
good stirring times. 

“ Saturday night came. Why, Bob, whenever I think of what 
Saturday night used to be on board a ship, I get into a fever, and 
wonder what next will come to the * jolly dogs and merry tars,’ who 
used to lie down, like children in a cradle, under the lee of the weather- 
bulwark, on the forecastle, whilst green seas were flying over the ches- 
trees, and sing, * Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Toin Bowling,'—or, 
‘ When I sailed from the Downs in the Nancy,' and stich like. Now, 
Bob, take a reef in your tongue, and get your listening tacks on board, 
for, by the piper who played before Moses, you have got more to 
belier^e tflan you will easily swallow! 

“ ‘ Saturday night,' said I, ‘ my lads—come, let’s bring too under the 
bulwarks, and have a drop for sweethearJs and wives ; and sing a good 
song, to keep Nelson alive in our memories,’ Well, I thought I had 
only done the civil thing, and what we used all to do ; but two or three 
. of them opened their mouths like alligators catching flies, apd seemed 
right-down dumbfoundeyed. ‘ A pipe and a glass,’ said I, ‘ with a song 
and a yarn—why its Satiyrday night.’ ‘ The more reason,’ said one, * to 
prepare for to-morfow.' My eye, Bob, if I did not think ‘j had run 
foul of a methody parson. So I turned to another, and another; at 
last we mustered about eight of us, and sat down jn a circle : it was a 
fine calm night—the sails hung down from the topsail-yards, and the 
moon was as ciescr as silver. The Captain, who remembered live good 
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old custom, and remembered old Brace, gave us a bottle of rum; and 
no sooner was this winded about tlian one or two of the straight-haired 
gentlemen, who had talked about Sunday, thought they might as well 
join in the spirit; and they became the most noisy of the set. Well, 
•I, ieing tha oldest, set to work and spun them a ^yarn about the Nile. 
Lord love you ! - there was not a man in the ship, witli the exception of 
the Captain, the First-Lieutenants and the three wa/rant-officejrs, who 
had ever heard the whiz of a-shot, or got .some powder from the touch- 
hole adong-gun, fired in anger, sticking in his forehead. When I 
told them about grape-shot flying about like hailstones, and two-and- 
thirty-pounders flying in suclj quantitici that tl^ey often met together 
and bounded back into the guns from which they were fired, they looked 
as much astonished as if they were walking about amongstold Hosier’S 
ship’s company,*who were, as the song says,—* All in dreary hammocks 
shrouded/” 

“ Why, Ben,” said Bob, “ for the matter of that, I do think it was 
A bit of a: yarn, I mean about the shot bounding back ; but as to the 
ghosts, that’s all true enough, for I saw them myself walking about in 
their hammocks, with the (Hevvs'iashed up and down, and the grummets 
shoved under the lashing, • If you turned them end-for-end they walked 
just as well; and when the Admirai mustered them at divisions, they 
st'dbd in a liiib like a parcel of miller’s sacks,” 

” You saw ihaty Bob, yourself?” 

“ Just as clear as the moon you were talking about; but shoot 
a-head, Ben, or you’ll never finish the yarn/’ 

“ Well, Bob, after I had spun my yarn, I asked for a pipe, but I 
might as well have asked for an omnibus. ‘ A pipe,* says one, turning 
his eyes towards me ; ‘ what’s a pipe ? Do you mean the boatswain’s 
call V ‘ Cull, be d—d/ said J. ‘ I mean a yard of clay with a bowl at 
the end of it, into which you put some baccy, and when its lighted you 
clap the other end in your mouth, and blow a cloud—now, do you 
understand V 

" ‘ I can offer you a cigar—real Havana, or Orizaba— either a, fuerte 
or Jl(}Jco, apapelita or pajarita ,—but pipes,* said a young on^, with a 
curl of the lip, have long sincp exploded/ 

“ * Well, hafid here one then/said 1, and, finding it good tobacco, I 
bit off half a fathom, which I rolled about for a chaw—and lighting 
another, blew a cloud, Well,* said I, ‘you gentlemen have ^lered the 
Service not a little. It’s all for the belter aloft and below; but IMou’t 
think, no offence you know, qiy lads, that you are the same set of men 
like as used to beat Monsieur over the water there; but you’re all young 
ones, and may do well enough when the next breeze comes. A volun¬ 
teer, we ahvays^ai4j vvas worth two pressed men ; so now 1*11 volunteer 
a song fee you ; it*s all about what we used to do, and about him that* 
^led us on, like a hero—and fell for us all, like*a man. 

" ‘ A^ong, a song/ said one or two of them ; l^ut it was as clear as 
a pike-staff that they considered the ^ling vulgar, although they had 
no objection to the grog. That taste, Bob, Is just as fresh in the Navy 
as ever, although th^,y do swamp half of them with tea. I cleared my 
old voice as well as 1 could, and gave them the following stave, whicn 
I wro*« myself when,! was laid up in ordinary ia^ Greenwich : — 
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1 sailM with Nelson many a year, I’ve been in many a breeze, 

But 1 never saw the mountains which the landsmen call the seas; 

But I’ve seen the eye of Nelson beam, with pleasure and delight. 

As ho gave the word—“ Be steady, boys!—your enemy’s in sight.” 

When the battle is begun 
Half the business is done, 

For seamen never Ibave their foes till the victory is won. 

Off Quite St. Vincent, long ago, a Spanish fleet spy’d. 

And long ere noon was come and pass’d, our -fitrength with them we try’d. 

The Isidore and Holy Uoe—were prizes made in half-an-hour— < 

And four large ships had struck their flags, and own’d the British stamau’s 
power. 

When the battle begun f 

Half the business was done, » 

For sailors never leave their foes till the victory is won. 

At TenerifTe we caught it there, and Nelson lost his good right arm ; 

But all the shots they blazed away, they never did myself much harm. 

At Copenhagen I was there, and never got a wound that day, 

But lent a han«i and heart to tow the Danish fleet from port away. 

When that battle was begun 
Half the business was dune, 

For seamen never leave their foes till the^victory is won. 

At Trafalgar the hero fell, and when the day was won he died; 

But England mourn’d the victory—T^for Nelson was old Kngla^’s pride. 

But he shall live on every lip, and every tongue shall speak hisi>famc, * 

And the watchword of the tiirs shall be our cver-glorious Nelson’s name. 

When that battle was begun 
Half the business was done, 

For the seamen fought like jolly tars till the victory was won.” 

“ ‘ Chorus, ray lads! and give us a drop of grog, for sorrow is dry, 
they say, and I like to keep mine afloat. Those were the good days 
my boys; then when we went to sea we made sure of some prize- 
money, and when we got into harbour the women gave us throe cheers, 
and lent us a hand to spend it.’ Well, Bob, as you may suppose, I was 
in high spirits; for, although at first very few joined in the chorus, yet 
towards the last verse they one and all chimed m ; and I’m blessed if I 
don’t think the Captain's lips were moving about as if he was singing 
it also, «• I thought. Bob, I had set the blood of the in motion, 

and that I should get a song in return, such as 1 miglij. bring back to 
Greenwich and sing to all hands—such a one as would make us know 
that other men had sprung up worthy to follow in his steps, and that 
the Bjfitist tars might still say, 

“ Then steady, boys, be steady, and keep up your glorious name, 

And you’ll never want a Nelson, boys, to leal you on to fame.” 

There were one er two of them who wanted to get me into a line, and 
I saw plain enough that they wanted me to sing aiu^ drink until I should 
,get hazy, and then that would have been fine nuts for the mpnkeys to 

crack, to find Nelson’s old follower and coxswain setting so bad an 
example as to be drunk ; but that I never did when I was a young man, * 
and therefore it was^ not likely that I would disgrace the Ghreenwich 
uniform; for I take it, Bob, that any man with this cocked hat comes 
senior officer over a gunner afloat. ‘Well,* said I, ‘^my lads, every man 
in his turn—who sings next V Well, ijo one spoke, but I saw a 
Youngster who had got a fathom of twisted hair round his^^neck, 
hemming and hawing, z^nd clearing the cobwebs frdm his throat, as if he 
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was willing to give us a sl^ve. He was a jsice'lad enougji, but, although 
he tried ta look a seaman, yet he wa^ more in reality of one of your 
shore-going fellows, who dress themselves up in checked shirts and 
straw hats, and get adrift on the Thames pulling boat races. ‘Now 
. thgp, my lads,* said I, ‘ silence for Tom Gingerbr^d's song ;^ud Tom 
began, having first looked at a piece of glass he aad tied tOTOe end of 

the hair round his neck j— 

— 

* How sweet to Walk by the streamlct’s^ide 
With a blooming, young, and blushin/bnde; 

How sweet to hear from the thrush’s throat 
The warbled song of its cheerful note; 

How sweet is thegessamine 1h>wer and ^ove, 

\ Whenfat evening wo walk with the girl we Ipve.’ 

“ ^h that's something like,’ they all said—* go on, Tom Ginger- 
bread—give us another verse, my lad.’ 

* How sweet to gaze on the summer sky, 

Which brightly shmcs in my true love’s eye $ 

* And sweet is the lock of her raven hair 

Round the neck of her sailor treasured there; 

And sweeter than sweets which the sweet bee sips 
Is the moisture wbicfi dwells on her rosy lips.’ 

“ ‘ Bravo, bravo, Tom Gingerbrea^l! That’s tlie song—nothing that’s 
vulgar—notliing that’s low; we have done with powder and shot and 
all that, and that’s the real delight, lovely woman.* ‘ If I had Tom’s 
voice/ said another, * I would warble like a nightingale in a shrnb*n 
bery.* 

“ ‘Well/ said I, ‘ begging your pardon, my lads, I think tliehe two 
verses d—d nonsense, and no more to compare to that song, “ Come 
cheer up, my lads, ’tis to glory we steer,” than—no offence you know— 
you are to the boat’s crew of the Surprise which jumped on the Her- 
mione’a deck. What the devil,’ said I, getting as red in the face as a 
marine’s jacket, * has a man, whose shi]> is his home, to do with locks 
of hair and twopenny rivers, or a parcel of cursed chirrupping birds 
stowed away in a bush, and screaming with their mouths open as if they 
wanted sonjething to eat 1 —Aje, aye, I thought how it would be when 
they docked bundled the shoe-buckles overboard, and, instead 

of a ropcyarii f(/c a lanyard to his i?nife, had some twisted hair from the 
head of a true-love. There’s none of you loye the women more than 
I do , but when a man’s afloat he ought to think of his ship, his king, 
and his grog.’ * * 

“ I soon saw, Bob, that I was on the wrong tack, and therefore I 
went about, and says I, * Let’s have another song and anotlier drop / and 
this they seemed inclined to listen to, so I volunteeihd another; but 
they all called out fcjr John Tendersides, who was the only man on tlie 
forecastle ^who looked like a seaman — he had got a pair of whiskers 

large enough to have housed Tom Gingerbread’s nightingale ; and if 
Tie had not regularly new mowed his chin, he, would have had a beard 
as long at the Grand Turk’s in a week; his liair was bushy and thick, 
and he was a fine broad-shouldered feiibw, big enough and ugly enough 
to have fought a Spanish bull, or turned a tiger inside out. ‘ Now,’ said 
1 to myself, ’ 1 shall get a stav^ such as I used to hear,’ for his voice was 
as gru|F as a coal-heaver’s after he has cleared^a collier and been the 
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chanting wan «f the crew, * Ay/ said I, * b^ng younelft Jack, to an 
anchor, and give it to us like a man; Tm blessed if it does not do ofte's 
heart good to see So much hair left about a sailor—^liere, take my share 
of grog out of the pannakin, and start a*head.* 

We^ Bob, he tajces the pannakin whilst I held the bottle all rerdy 
to add a mtle more to the allowance, and then lugging out a pocket* 
handkerchief, and wiping his lips, he sung, in ^ voice loud enough to 
hail a ship in the middl^ of an. action—** ^ 

^ I’d be a butterfly bora in a bower/ 

I started up as if a musket-ball had struck me through the heart, shied 
the grog'-bottie ovei[boaTd, and, humming ‘ When abroad on the ocean 
we meet the proud foe/ 1 toddled below to my hammock, and lifted up 
a stave to ‘ the sweet little cherub which sits up aloft, to keep watch for 
the life o^por Jack/ 

I’m ^ore, Bob, and if ever they catch me afloat again amongst 
your Tendersides and Gingerbreads, may I be kicked to death by cock¬ 
roaches, or sucked to a skeleton by mosquitoes/’ 


MILITARY GAMES AND PASTIMES. 

An erroneous opinion appears of late to have made some inroad in 
the public mind—an opinion, however, that requires only a little calm 
consideration and impartial comparison entirely to remove, We allude 
to the impression tliat the manhood of England, and the soldiery of 
the most victorious, the most splendid Army of Europe, have lost much 
of that spirit of military enthusiasm, and even some portion of that 
moral and physical courage, which scattered the enemies of our little 
isle, conquered and dispersed, over half the plains of Europe. 

We do not purpose entering into any argument to disprove what is 
not, nor^is likely to be, the case ; and if we did require proof to sub¬ 
stantiate facts to the contrary, one which is so fresh fi?‘iTio hearts of all 
Englishmen would be sudicient to stop the moutlis of such croakers, 
viz.—^that four hundred Marines, as recently as the 16th of March, 
stood drittand unsupported against many thousands of the best guerrilla 
troops in the world—troops fighting not for pay, but their homes, 
children, and their dearest birth-right—liberty; and, after having re¬ 
pulsed their opponents by their courage and manly bearing, they 
retreated with that perfect order, discipline, and chivalric contempt oi 
danger, that called forth the universal praise Europe—while the 
veteran chief of the French Army on the line of the Pyrene^^a, looked 
on with the generous and unalloyed admiration of one who had led 
troops both to victojry and under reverses. 

Tnia one instance would bo sufficient to prove to any military man 
that the high discipline ahd bravery of the Royal Forces remains un- 
diminfshed and unequalled ; and let them but appear once more undei 
the burner of Old England, fighting in lier just cause, and the delusion 
to which W6 have^ailu^d will be signally dissipated. 

The cAufte of such a strange opinion having ^ne forth to the work 
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requires to be noticed, and, we conceive, must arise from the late defeat 
of the British Legion by the Carlist Army at Hemani, 

Previous to going farther into our subject, we must inform our 
readers, that, with the exception of being an armed force, to fight with 
ballet and bayonet, they had scarcely one similarity with the British 
Army—whatever they might have had, if disciplined, organised, and 
commissioned by Britieh officera* fighting under jBititish colours. As it 
was, with the exception of their Commandei^fin whom a more Mllant 
hear^ never existed), they retained scarcely a British officer m the 
whole force; and, although in many instances the men might have 
been of the same description as those enlisted for the regular Army, 
yet ^re were thousands of half^starved and wrenched mechanics, the 
dreg^ of the metropolis, who moat decidedly would have been refused 
had they oiferud themselves to the medical men of any regiment in Her 
Majesty’s service. They served under no patriotic feeling—:they fought 
not under the ensign of Old England—they had no esprit de corps'* — 
and, therefore, after doing more than could have been expected from 
such a force, they suffered reverses. This cannot affect the reputation 
^ of the British Army. • • Hf 

We ourselves entered that Army young; and it was our good fortune 
to advance qi*ickly, as regards promotion, in one of the finest regiments 
of our Sovefeign’s service. Every regiment in the British service is 
now, however, so well disciplined, that it would be invidious were we to 
attempt to ofl'er comparisons: yet my assertion will be held good when 
I state, that to none would we yield the palm of high soldier4ike bear¬ 
ing, perfect organization, and good and gentlemanly feeling, that 
existed throughout the corps—qualities which dispersed their admirable 
effects alike to men and officers. Yet this was not alone the advantage 
most prized. We had a Colonel whose undeviating amiability of cha¬ 
racter and kindness of heart enabled him to carry on the strictest system 
of discipline with the most praiseworthy results, at the same time gain¬ 
ing the good opinion and affection alike of officers and soldiers. This 
corps, which shall be nameless, has still the good fortune of being com¬ 
manded in no manner less worthily beloved tJjan he to 

whom we referfand in consequence the corps has by no means lost its 
high and deservedly good name. 

We must beg your forbearance, gentle reader, in thus having delayed 
more interesting subjects, in offering the feelings of an overcharged 
heart to the remembrances of our ancient comrades, amongst* whom 
we passed our years, from tl^e age of nineteen to twenty*four, both ae 
Subaltern and Captain, perhaps the happiest of our lives—and we feel 
no slight emotion as we recal the merry days of our first military 
enthusiasm. y 

Our quarter was Malta, perhaps one of the most agreeable, both as 
regards officers and soldiers, in the world.* During the winter and 
spring months, the weather being not toefbot, ouj drill was incessant, 
although, from the nature of its perfprmance, by no means arduous or 
unpleasant. For instance, proper days in each week were appointed 
for rope-drill—now,, I believe, generally practised throughout the Army; 
two for battalion-drill; and'one or both of the remaining days for prac- 
‘ticaliield-drill—^whjeh requires explanation, and is^ in our opinion, an 
admirable plan on every account, both^as regards the knowledge to be 
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game4 by the men, and the means it offered of drawing them from 
the degrading effects of idleness and the canteen. 

On the days appointed, the battalion paraded all hands ; the nien’s 
rations having been served out early, each man carrying his own pro¬ 
portion ; the equipment, heavy marching order. Thus prepared, 
marched into the country, sometimes in one direction, then in another, 
as circumstances or ohoice. suggested; the band playing merrily until 
we rjp(|kched the outskirts of the garrison.' Then was the order to 
** march easy” given, and away we went with arms trailing ; the cigar 
and the short clay-pipe sent forth their agreeable fumes; thfi inerry 
laugh and the manly joke preKailed; an^ good humour, without the 
sU^test deviation from relative positions, pervaded the whole ^anks. 
After marching some distance, we halted at a chosen spot; such as 
offered the necessary objects of wood and water for the bivouack. 
Arms were then piled, and squads were told off as follows :—one num¬ 
ber to light fire; another to bring dried wood and water; another to 
cook, and so forth: and thus, in a very short space, the rations were 
smoking in the mess-tins on their bivouack fires. The officers then 
prepared their ovm pic-nic, having alsq provided themselves with the , 
means of dining on a meal which a long morning’s walk made most 
palatable. . 

The grog being over (and fine days of course were only chosen), we 
commenced a variety of pastimes, such as quoits, race-running, leaping, 
and at times foot-ball; in all of which both officers and men most 
heartily joined, giving occasionally some Hule prize to the successful 
aspirants in athletic feats. Indeed we remember with pride having 
been ourselves rather a good runner, and having a variety of struggles 
with the acting serJeant-major, who was a young and active man, as 
well ns with numerous privates of the corps. 

During these pastimes military experience was not forgotten: 
piquets were placed in the best positions, as before an enemy ; these 
being relieved at short periods, thereby making it as much a pastime 
as a drill, and practically teaching this most necessary military acquire¬ 
ment. r^ow and then a party was thrown out for a sham aUaeje, adding 
both to the interest of the scene and the excitement, 

These country pastimes and drills were repeatedly taking place, 
weather permitting, and , it is astonishing how much good-will and 
energy, both in mind and body, were created throughout the corps 
by suth means of agreeable instruction. On the line of march a 
variety of movements were practised where the nature of the country 
admitted: such as increasing and diminishing front, attack of advance 
guards, forming squares, passing over narrow bridges, throwing out 
skirmishers, &c. 

We are conscious that an order exists that officers in command.of regi¬ 
ments should practise their men in athletic amusements. We are not, 
however, aware of its being generally, if ever, attended to. Yet near 
many of our garrison towns admirable ground may be found Vor such 
agreeable military exercises^as I have mentioned above,—for instance, 
Portsmouth, Portsdown Hill—Winchester has its downs—Exeter, 
Plymouth, and many others in the immediate neighbourhood of open 
and extensive heath-lan^s, where ample spare wood and water are to be, 
found. Depots as weif as regiments will equally find the benefit of 
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sucli practical drills, and ample time will be left for the steady parade- 
drill of a barrack-square, whereas over-idleness sends half who have 
mon^y to smoke and drink in the canteen. 

Some may imagine that it is derogatory for officers thus to enter 
inio merriment and amusement with their me^. If so, they must 
indeed be few in the British Army, amongst whom the most noble and 
the most aristocratic of^he land^are to be found, and who ar« ever the 
first to spurn such contemptible ideas. them turn to hi^ry, 
there^may be found how ancient is the date oi military pastime, “Per¬ 
sons of rank were formerly taught in their childhood to relish such 
exercises as were of a martjal nature,«and the ^ery toys that were put 
into tfieir hands a» playthings were calculated to bias the mind in their 
favotfr. We find in an ancient volume an account of a toy of a curious 
nature, as follqws A knight on horseback, both made of brass : t^ie 
man may be readily separated from the horse, and is so contrived as to 
be thrown backwards by a smart blow upon the top of the shield or the 
front of his helmet, and replaced again with much ease. Two such 
toys were requisite; each of them having a string made fast in the 
front of the pedestal; being theji placed at a distance, in opposition the 
one to the other, they Wrfsre violently drawn together, in imitation of 
two kniglits jilting, and by the concussions of the spears against the 
slnelda, if dexterously managed, one or both of the men were cast to 
the ground.” We have alluded to this to show how much a spirit of 
military enthusiasm existed amongst the younger branches of all classes 
of our ancestors, more particularly of the nobility—an ardour that 
descended in hasty strides until, undiminished, it spread itself into the 
ranks of our modern armies, and was undoubtedly the means of inspir¬ 
ing in their hearts that chivalric feeling of moral and physical courage 
which in recent ages has enabled the soldiery of England to shine so 
victoriously conspicuous in the annals of military history. 

The great military taste that formerly existed in Great Britain is 
undoubtedly to be traced, in the first Instances, to the more aristo* 
cratic classes: with their energy, which at a later date met with a 
check, Tni*^h,t be observed some demoralization in the lowy orders. 
These eflcctsIWe, however,’only temporary, and at the sound of the 
war-cry all thdl bravery natural to the inhabitants of our isle returned. 
Our army at the present day becomes more and more honourably and 
aristocratically officered^; education and birth of the highe^ order are 
anxiously seeking to enter the profession of arms, and were anotlfbr call 
for the unfurling of the British flag to take place, the extent of moral 
courage, by far the most vafuable, would far outstep any effects that a 
cessation of military feats in arms might have caused. 

When the military enthusiasm, which so strongly characterized the 
middle ^ges, had subsided, and chivalry was on the decline, a prodigi* 
ous change took place in the nature and manners of the nobility. 
Violent exercira, requiring the exertionSkqf muscular strength, grew 
out of fashion with persons of rank, and, of course, were consigned to 
the amusement of the lower classes, 'and tfie education of the ^rmer 
became of a more delicate nature. 

This example of*the nobility w^^s soon followed by persons of less 
.consequence; and the neglect of military exercises prevailed so generally 
that the interferencS of the Legislature was tfibught necessary to pre- 
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yent its influence being universally diffusedy and to correct the bias of 
the common mind—for the lower orders readily acquiesced whh the 
relaxation of meritorious exertions, and fell into the vices Of the times, 
resorting to such games and recreations as promoted idleness and dis¬ 
sipation, by which t^ey lost their money, and, what is worse, thqir 
reputation—entailing poverty and distress on themselves and their 
families. * , , 

The romantic notions of chivalry appear to have lost their vigour 
towiFds the conclusion ut the fifteenth century, especially in this coun¬ 
try, where a continued series of intestine commotfons empIo*jedthe 
exertions of every man propq^ty, and mal battles afforded but little 
leisure to exercise the mockery of war. It is true, ipdeed, that tilts and 
tournaments, with other splendid exhibitions of military skill,'were 
o ccasionally exercised, and with great brilliancy, so far as pomp and 
finery could contribute to make them attractive, till the end of the pre¬ 
ceding century. These splendid pastimes were encouraged by the 
sanction of royalty, and this sanction was perfectly politic—ron the 
one hand it gratified the vanity of thu nobility, anti on the other it 
amused the populace, who, being delighted wiA such shows of grandeur, ^ 
were thereby diverted from reflecting too deeply upon the grievancas 
they sustained. It is, however, c.ertain that the jousts and tourna¬ 
ments offhe latter ages; with all their pomp, possessed bub little of tke 
primitive spirit of chivalry. 

Henry VII. patronized the gentlemen and officers of his court in the 
practice of military exercises. Henry VIII. not only countenanced the 
practice of military pastimes by permitting them to be exercised without 
restraint, but also endeavoured to make them fashionable by his own 
example. Even after his accession to the throne he continued daily to 
amuse himself in archery, casting of the bar, wrestling, or dancing, 
and frequently in tilting, tournaying, fighting at the barriers with swords 
and battle-axes, and such like martial recreations, in most of which few 
could excel him. He was also exceedingly fond of hunting; and 
charging dexterously with the lance at the tilt, leaping, and running, 
were necessary accomplishments for a man of fashion. 

Again,'we cannot be misinformed respecting the Hi^ljation of the 
nobility and others in the reign of Ja'mes L, who with \hs own hands 
drew out a set of rules for the nurture and conduct of an heir apparent 
to the throne, addressed to his eldest son, the Prince of Wales. From 
this pttblicktion, remarkable as it is, we shall select such parts as respect 
the recreations said to be proper for gentlemen and officers of his time. 

“ Certainly,** he says, “ bodily exercisejs^ and games are very com» 
mendable, as welPfor banishing of idleness, the mother of all vice, as for 
making the body able and durable for travell, ai\d very necessarie 

and especially use such games on horseback as may teach you to 
handle your arms thereon^ such as the tilt or the Hng, and low riding 
for handling the sword.** , • 

The discontinuation of bodily exercises afforded a propofiionable 
quantity of leisure for the cultivation of the mind; so that the man- ' 
ners of mankind were softened by degrees; and learning, which 
had been so long neglected, became fashionable, add was esteemed an 
indispensable mark of a polite education. Many of the pastimes that, 
had been countenanced *by the nobility, and sanctioned by their example 
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in the middle ages, grew into disrepute in mddern times* and were con¬ 
demned as vulgar, and unbecoming the notice of a gentleman. ** Throw¬ 
ing the hammer and wrestling/’ says an author of the seventeenth cen* 
tury/*' we hold them exercises not so well beseeming nobility, but rather 
thg soldiers in the camp of the Prince’s guard/' Burton, in his “Anatomy 
of Melancholy/’ gives us a general view of the Iports most prevalent 
in the seventeenth century. “ Bowling, shooting, quoits, wrestling, leap¬ 
ing, ruxrmng, fencing, swimmingf, foot-balls, ami the like, are* common 
recreations of country folks.’* / A 

W% might bring forward a hundred other instances to prove^at 
military games and pastimes were ne^ver neglected in days gone by. 
The joust, as a military pastinle, is mentioned by \Villiani of Malmesbury, 
and said to have been practised in the reign of King Stephen. In the 
eighth year of the reign of Edward I., Roger Ue Mortimer, a nobleman 
ofgreat opulence, established a round-table at Kenilworth for the encou¬ 
ragement of military pastimes, where one hundred knights with as many 
Imlies w.ere entertained at his expense. And we may add, to show that 
(he commoner, as the noble, took interest in feats of arms, that, in honour 
^of tlm marriage of Richard Duke of York with the Lady Aniu'. daughter 
tcyine Duke of Norfolk, |ix gedtlemen challenged allcomers, whatever 
tlaiir rank, at the just roial to ruqne in osting harnies alonge a tilte, 
and to strikes Thirteen strokes with swordes.” 

It would be absurd were we to suppose that the ancient games and 
military exercises to which we have alluded could be c^ried on in the 
present age. We are fully aware that Mammon now reigns pre-eminent 
in Old England, and that the love of gain has far banished the feeling 
ol chivalry. Soldiers and sailors—amongst whom are still to be found 
numbers of the heroes of Trafalgar and the Nile, with hundreds of Wel¬ 
lington’s followers—are in the present day mere intruders, permitted 
from necessity, as a kind of mercenary body, to watcli o^^er the doings 
of the unionist, operative mechanic, and Radical brawler and revolu¬ 
tionist. Their hard-earned pay is distributed with a niggardly hand, 
and the brave and proud defenders of England’s honour and glory are 
looked ungn only as the needy despoilers of her revenues. It would 
therefore be to conceive, and more than improbable to hope, that 

any expense wuld be incurred bf placing means in the hands of tho 
commanding officers of regiments to facilitate practical military exer-^ 
cises; and we are all fully aware that in this little isle—the land of the 
fiee—no man can stejf on his neighbour's land, be it oiiy ajvuste, 
without incurring a penalty : true freedom, indeed ! Nevertheless there 
are many lands in the immt^iate neighhourhuod of barracks actually 
belonging to Government, and where these exist many military exer¬ 
cises beyond the actpal battalion drill may be practised. We remember, 
in the corps in wlAch we had the honour to serve, that at times the 
junior officer of the regiment had the command of the battalion; 

subalterns at periods acted in command of companies, also as Majors, 
and werft invariably obliged, at stated pefidds, to» attend the orderly- 
room, or act as Adjutant, even wUen^Uiat a)iBcer was present with the 
regiment. 

The above dutiesf come under the head of barrack-square drill, and 
are most advisable. The p*ractical field-drill, wbict may be attended 
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to with much interest in (he way of military pastime, isy however, the 
subject to which we more particularly wish to call the attention of our 
readers. 

For instance, let the regiment or dep6t march into the country; if not 
sufficiently strong, taking with them the ropes for rope-drill. Qn 
arriving at any situation or part of the country suited to the nature of 
the exerejse, let the force be divided into two more brigades; when 
men are not suiScient, the ropes can be made use of. Every officer may 
the4|liave an opportunity of commanding in the field ; pickets may be 
thrown out and relieved; positions for attack and defence In^y be 
taken up; and nutneretps military and nu)st advisable exercises may 
take place, that otherwise no young officer not having seen servioe can 
pessibly understand fiy theory—above all, the theory of military move¬ 
ments, which are, generally speaking, ill defined and must incomprehen¬ 
sible, The drill being overt there are hundreds of pastimes which 
both officers and men would enter into with spirit, and without incur¬ 
ring the slightest expense, all tending to inspire that good feeling in 
the ranks which ought to be so much encouraged and so much approved 
of—engeiitlcring an e&prit de corps^ whichj^ once obtained, scarcely^ 
ever leaves a battalion. Cricket, quoits, runmng, leaping, single-stiak, 
are all manly games, and all tending to health and good feeling. Smth 
may be practised in the summer; in the winter, running, quoits, and foot¬ 
ball are all good and healthy pastimes—and» if possible, all barracks 
ought to be provided with a ground for some of these exercises. In 
fact, anything to keep the mind alive, and prevent those demoralizing 
and hateful effects, both physically and morally, that idleness and 
drunkenness must be the means of engendering. 

We ate aware of the difficulty of collecting a large force in any part 
of England, with the exception of the neighbourhood of London ; and 
the embodying of troops of tlic household, or those in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, is at all times difficult for any period 
sufficiently long to have a desired effect; otherwise the formation of 
camps during the summer months would be most advantageous, and a 
practical means thereby obtained to instruct young officer^^ iu field- 
drills and campaigning, which could otherwise onl^^^kC'* obtained by 
theory. One of these encampments ^did take place, ai^e public are 
aware, under the eye of the Sovereign, at Windsor Park ; and, although 
of limited duration and force, it held forth the hope of a continuation. 
Such c^ncaAipments are greatly practised by fordgn armies, particularly 
in the summer months; and in our opinion the cantonment of troops 
under canvass for an occasional week in‘fine summer weather would 
act with just as much effect with small as with large bodies, and then 
would come the opportunity of practising numq^ous pastimes and 
l^ealthy evolutions totally impracticable in garrison.' 
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No. VIII. 

• ^ 

Here I am once more upon the Greenwich Terrace. It is a spot I 

delight in ; for here xoff fancy can luxuriate in rej^embranc^ of boy¬ 
hood, and of those to whom my heart was affectionately attached—my 
venerated father—my brothers—the dear iittre girl who first waftned 
my bfctst with the most delightful sensations—all are present before 
my imagination, though nearly all are^now mouldering in their graves. 
What an affair is ^eath ! How it severs the dearest ties, and tears 
asunder the bonds of earthly associations! And what a mystery, to6! 
The fair creation is spread abroad in all its summer glory—the plants, 
the trees, the flowers, the growing grain—the bright, warm sun, the 
clear, blue sky*—I feel all their influences in my very soul, and yet, 
perhaps, in a few hours, my eyes may be finally closed upon the scene, 
and thj place which once knew me will know me no more for ever. 

^ Qp/of my brothers was apprenticed to a builder in this neighbour- 
ho^; and when I was ii\a frigate fitting out at Deptford, almost every 
e>Lnirig we were on this Terrace ^ith the dear little creatures that 
s\«ceteued the*toils of life ; and when the shades of twilight fell over the 
face of nature, and the blackbird had ceased his plaintive song, poor 
Sam would awake the stillness of the arcades with his octave flute, 
pouring forth such rich, mellifluous tones, that the worthy old tars, as 
they sat in their small cabins listening to the reverberations which 
swelled through the long vaulted passages of the building, declared that 
“ he played like an angel.” How they formed their judgments, or on 
what part of this *lcrrestrial globe they had heard the angels playing 
flutes, arc questions I never put to them. 

Poor Sam ! never was there a mortal who possessed a lighter heart 
or a quicker pair of heels. He was the very essence of good-nature. 
His heart was ajpro bono publico store of kindness and generosity, and 
large deq^da were constantly made upon his stock. But Sam wanted 
to see more and he thought a cruise or two at sea wobld afford 

him the best m^ans of gratifying*hi8 wishes; but there he was bound 
hard and fast to his master, who could not be prevailed upon to cancel 
the bit of parchment. We all begged hard; hut Sam was an excellent 
workman, and his master remained inexorable. He th#h t*ok to 
plaguing his mistress, romped with the maids, got the children into mis¬ 
chief, kept a monkey that br^ke the crockery, and knocked the clothes- 
horse into the fire. In short, he tried every schemtf to weary out the 
old man’s patience, but without avail. He was a second Job in this 
instance : for his tifaster would not pari with his apprentice. • 

I At last Sam was non est inventus^ and, though the strictest inquiries 
I and a rigid search were made for him, no intelligence of his whereabout 
> could bfc^gained. The profession of Burking was at that time unknown, 
rand therefore no suspicion of his havhig bscome a “ subject” for ana¬ 
tomical lectures was excited ; but it was conjectured that he had gone 
forth to visit the grftat worlcL of which he had heard so much and seen 
so little. About eight monfiis afterwards, and as junior Luff belong- 
mg t^ a sloop-of-wat, I was sent up to Sheern^a in a beautiful French 
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jnrivateer-cutter that we hkd captured near that remarkable wen on the 
ocean, Heligoland* On my arrival at the lattie Nore 1 was compelled 
to bring up for the tide; and, the Indefatigable frigate lying there refitting, 

1 considered it a part of my duty to go on board, and make my report 
to Captain Fife. , 

I ascended the fr*igate’e side, and was passing over the gangway, 
when 1 beheld a countenance that it was impossible for me to forget. 
To be sure it was beneath a glazed hat, with a coat^of^rms in front, 
and nothing more than we head of the possessor was visible above the i 
combings of the maip-hatchway, and that only for an in8tai:v;r, ^^et it 
was sufficient for me to^ recognij^e my brother, and, to the surprise of 
Captain Fife and his officers, instead of walking with a measured 
official step to the quarter*deck, 1 jumped down^e hatchway after the 
head, and had a grand cbace round the main-deck. Stop him—stop 
him 1” shouted I, for Sam was too quick for me, and t^ould have sunk 


in tlie darkness of the orlop; but, as they were washing decks, the 
ladders were up to be holy-stoned, and he was not yet seaman^ enough 
to descend by the stancheon. Finding that further secrecy hope¬ 
less, he hove-to and surrendered at discretivn, and I hastened'^ the^ 
quarter-deck to explain matters to thb Captain, wlio very graciot^ly 
received my apologies ; and, in a few days afterwards, Sam was remold 
into another snip, where be received the rating to whicluby birth and 
education he was more entitled than that of Captain’s joiner of the 
Indefatigable. But I fear I did him no material kindness by tlie 
removal; for, though he served with much credit to himself during the 


remainder of the war, yet, for want of interest, he never rose a step 
higher, and for the last eleven or twelve years lias been stationed in 
some of the wildest parts of Ireland in the Coast-Guard Service, whilst 
numbers who entered the Navy since the peace are honoured (but then 
they are honourable or right honourable) Post-Captains, 

And now a word or two about pretty Susan Grey, with her large blue 
eyes and her laughing lip—her fair complexion, in which the rose vied 
with the lily, and her flaxen ringlets that wildly wantoned in the breeze. 
Oh! how devotedly did my lieart worship Susan Grey. She was my 
first-lovej and the endearing remembrance will live Ui y^S figcst in my 
mind. Her father was one of the Sunspareils on the glorious first of 
June (and here the observation may not be misplaced, that Lord Hugh 
Seymour received his education at Greenwich School), and now he 
enjoy<<d tlfe snug moorings of the Hospital, with a pretty Uttle house by 
the side of the park, fur his furious little wife and his lovely little daugh¬ 
ter ; the former a compound^f snuff and methodism, the latter an angel, 
in my estimation,though she did not play the flute. 1 could not boast 
of enjoying mueh of the old lady’s favour. In fact, Susan was forbidden 
to speak to me? and 1 was threatened with all the rigour of a broom¬ 
stick and a bucket of water, if I was found cruising near the'premises. 
But what were broomsticks, or buckets of water, with pretty Susan Grey' 
in view. Nay, I wouid hav^ blessed the broomstick for l»er sake-, though 
it bad broken my head. Lwould have undergone a dozen cold baths 
to testify ihe impossibility of their subduing the warmth of my regard. 

One Sunday evening— -it was the last interview I had with Susan, 
iat the frigate went^own the river the next morning— Mrs. Grey repaired 
to the Methodiet chapei; but hex daughter remained at home, and,^ she 
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complained of being sorely afflicted with the headache, her mother 
reached down the great family Bible, that the inaid|||| might cure her 
malady by reading. Alas! poor girl, her pain was more in the heart 
than in the head ; for she expected me, as soon as the old lady departed, 
^ toxome and bid her “ farewell !’* 

Tarewell! oh, what meaning there is in that li^le compound, fare* 
well!" To how many thousands has it been the last utteraitce of th^ 
human voice—the last ^unds that have tbrillad upon the ear, till the 
whole heart vibrated with agony ! And Sussm Grey and 1 were that 
night«t(Fpart! I was punctual to my appointment—seven o’clock— 
gave the signal, and was admitted. ^Swiftly Qew the minutes— a^\x^y 
beingtall that could^be allows me, anu fifty of them had flown in the 
delicious intercourse of innocent affection, when a noiso at the door 
announced the unexpected return of the furious little Mrs. Grey. Now, 
though Susan her pet, her darling, yet she never suffered her to 
have own way, unless their views perfectly coincided—the old lady 
was also extremely jealous of any other person’s love, and shuddered at 
the ba^ idea of that worst of abominations—a sweetheart; declaring 
,thatJiAukey"—(I could lifave knocked the old woman down for calling 
nep^y such a barbarous naAe)—“ Sukey would be quite young 
er|^ugh to think of such a thing when she had attained the age of forty, 
uniess, indeadi one of the melhodist preachers should avow a yearning 
for tlie damsel,*' and then the mother “ would have been happy to have 
resigned her pretty playful lamb into the charge of the shepherd of the 
flock," 

However, there she was, knocking at the door, and Susan, knowing 
her mother’s choleric temper, did not dare delay, so I was thrust, or 
rather squeezed into a corner, between a cupboard and a clock-case, 
where 1 stuck asporpcndicular and straight as the handle of a warming- 
pan. The door was opened, and “ IIov/’s your head now, Sukey, dear? 
That righteous and faithful preacher, the Reverend Addlepate Poking- 
horn, was likely to be over long in his discourse, and so, fearing for you, 
my child, I hastened home before he had concluded his fourteenth liead. 
Ah 1 now Sukey, love, if I could but sec you following in the steps of 
good Mi\ ^l‘'dl.4;7ghorn, as his bride, he would soon convert*you into 
a babe of grace—he seemeth to be? well afl'ected towards you, and he is 
a blessed man." 

Dear mother," returned Susan, “ how often you have told me I am 
not old enough to think of such things ; and Tm sure Mr.^ Poking— 

thingumee—whaPs ins name?—he is at least fifty, and very ugly— 
besides, I don’t want to be made a babe of grace. Shall I get you a 
light to go up-stairs V* * 

No, Miss Perverseness—no," rejoined the dame ; “and pray what 
have you been dohig during my absence?" Susan pushed the bool^ 
but did ijbtspeak. “ Ay, I see," continued furious Mrs. Grey; “very 
edifying, truly; reading the scriptures backwards; for the bible is upside 
down, Wy inind misgives me sadly! ftave you had any visitors— 
any hangers-on?"—and her voice grew shrill and spiteful—“ any sweet¬ 
hearts, girl ? Has not that son of Belial—that (me)—been here ?" 

Susan did not speak, but she began to cry and sob, or rather to go 
through the motions, which*pretty nearly amountedAo the same thing ; 
but %\m old woman>hrQ was kindled by her ow&r surmises, and she was 
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using tier besfc endeavours to blow the spark into a flame, so that very 
small notice was lifcen of her darling's distress.*' 

“ I have warned you/' added the dame—“ yes, I have warned you! 
Is he not an officer, and a sailor, and are not all sailors, particularly 
sailor officers, rogues to the women ?" * ^ 

“ No!" returned ousan, “ with quickness and spirit—** No, mother, 
no! my father is npt a rogue, and never was a^ogue to you, mother !*’ 
** Your father, girl ?*’shouted the peppery* dame, with an angry shake 
of her huge coal-skuUle bonnet; Nobody can tell where.the shoe 
pinches but them as wears it. Does he go to chapel to liear tlte trord ? 
Is he even commonly cjvil to thvt shining light, the Reverend Addlepate 
Pokinghorn, or to that mighty foe to Satan, the Reverend Whapenlode 
Whackclemon? Ay, I see how it is—your father encourages your 
liking for that spawn of Beelzebub who is still wallowing in the slough 
and slime of original sin; but I<tm your mother, girl,* and 1 tell you 

that-(me) shall not come after you ; you must and shall k^ep him 

at arm's length, girl—keep him at arm's length, I say and she suited 
tlie action to the word in a manner so exquisitely grotesque^ that I 
experienced great difficulty in refraining from bursts ot laugnten^^nd \ 
saw that it was much the same with Susan, w,ho could scarcely kee^^her 
countenance. , ) 

** Shall I take your bonnet up-siairs, mother inquired ^he poor girl, 
“ or will you take it up yourself? Here is a light.” 

*‘No, Mias Aggravation,” flamed the old woman, “ neither shall be 

(lone, I have my prickings—my misgivings about that -(me). 

Pray, have you seen him to-night P' 

And if I have, mother,” answered Susan, “ I do not see any very 
great harm in it. But remember I do not say that I have, though I 
would rather see him a thousand times than Mr. Po^ingiron once.” 

“Pokinghorn, Miss Impudence/' uttered her mortified mamma; 
“ and to tell me so to my face. But what is the cupboard door doing 
open ?” It had been thrown back to screen me; but I could distinctly 
see, through the opening by the hinges, all that passed, “ Shut it 
directly.” 

SusanMifted the great Bible to carry it away, and ifttereawith tremu¬ 
lous alarm, “ I will, presently, mothfir.” 

“It's all up with me,” thought I, as I saw the old lady directing her 
keen gaze towards the place of my partial concealment, 

** Smth this instant, miss,” exclaimed MnT. Grey, placing herself in 
a menacing attitude; ** shut it, I say/' 

“ Oh!” shrieked Susan, as she threw hetself back on her chair. “Oh! 
oh! oh! what shall I do—my head—my head—oh ! mother, fetch me 
the smelling-bottle down stairs/' 

r My head, indeed,” returned the old lady, in a tohe that there was no 
mistaking; “ a pretty smelling-bottle, truly. Pray, whose 'boots ar^ 
those peeping underneath t}ie cupboard door ? Is there not a pair ofj 
feet in them ? Comb out from behind that cloud, thou son of darkness !” 
shouted she, and a rattlingamotfgst the fire-irons gave me abroad hint 
of the poker. “ Whoever you are, I command you to come forth.” 

Mrs. Grey pushed forward with the weapon, but Susan got before her 
—over went the table—out went the light—down dropped the old lady, 
Stumbling over a chait'^and in an instant I was wtbe passage, '^Susan 
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ran after me, screaming. I caught her to my heart-^exchanged one 
(]ea» delicious kiss, passed through the doorway, and never saw her 
more.^ The next day we sailed, and went round to Portsmouth, and 
from thence to the East Indies, where we rmained three years. On 
, m]fcreturn, I thought of pretty Susan Grey, and visited Greenwich—she 
was in her grave! Continually persecuted by ner mother, she had 
married Mr. Pokinghor^ whose^ cruelty and unkir^ness through jea¬ 
lousy soon broke her heart. • It was well the fellow did not come athwart 
my hawse at the moment; and even now I havfc logged him down for a 
60 und*tlftashing, should he still be in the land of the living, and we 
should chance to fall into coippany together. Such was my final adieu 
to poor Susan Grey* • ^ 

But here am I talking of myself all this time, whfen I ought to be ^t 
the Club, picking my devilled drumstick, and listening to the conversa' 
tion of the merrmers, so as to be able to report proceedings. There sits 
the Admiral, as usual—not like Lot’s wife, a pillar of salt, but actually 
a movii^ column of cayenne—a perfect living pepper-box ; there also 
are th^fraternity, and hark! a proposition. 

^ou perfectly psepared. Captain Longsplice?” inquired the 
Ad({i|ral; have you yoiyr memorandums ready?** 

V All reg'lar dubbed down, and smpothedofF with a plane,’* whispered 
Bo«i Trenail t we’ve been dovetailing ’em together for this three weeks 
past!*’ 

Yes, Admiral, I am quite ready,” returned the Captain; “ but, as I 
said just now, the adventures are those of an intimate acquaintance of 
mine, and perhaps do not come exactly within the scope of our regu¬ 
lations.*' 

“ If they are interesting, I believe we are not exactly confined to 
personal memoirs,’* said Handsail. “ Good tales, biographies, or anec¬ 
dotes, will be acceptable. Is it not so, Admiral ?” 

“Certainly; it was thus I understood it,” responded the Admiral, 
“ Brandy, Starnboard !*’ 

“ Well then I willy^without hesitation, proceed with my narrative," 
added ih% .Captain j“for I think it will be found of some interest, 

and-” * 

“Avast!" exclaimed the Admirjfl; “before we proceed any farther, 
gentlamen, I propose a vote of thanks to our friend Jolly, for his yarn.” 

This was cordially assented to; the vote was passed; and Captain 
Longsplice, having assorted his papers, said, “ Gentlemen,^ shall not 
for the present name the individual whose memoirs I am about to lay 
before you. Let it suffice th&t I knew him well. We were shipmates 
together, and for several years enjoyed each other’s cohfidence; but, as 
it is not necessary to mention his name or rank, I shall characteilBe my 
hero as ^ 

“poor NED. 

4 

“ It happened one bright, hot, dusty, dev, thirty, glorious summer 
'day, that Captain Nixon, of the Hoftourablc East India Company’s 
Service, and ship’s-husband to several large 1 ndiamen of the first class, 
was passing the delicious h,m-8hop near Temple Bar, on his way to 
Royal Exchange, when he was accosted hy^ a Iktle ragged urchin, 
who earnestly imploftd his charity; ‘ for,* added the child, ‘ indeed I 
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am very hungry/ The appeal for charity would, ptfthaps, have been 
unheeded, from its commonplace occurrence, but the exclamaSon, 

‘ indeed I am very hungry/ went home at once to the heart. 

Captain Nixon stopped, gated earnestly in tfes lad"4 face, that was 
covered with dirt, saw, or thought he saw, traces of the truth of^lhe* 
declaration, and uttered—‘ Poor child, poor child; hungry, eh V and 
his hand'^fumbled ir his coat pocket for some fcoppers that he had un* 
knowingly left at home^n his table. * d haven't a ha’penny,’ Uiy boy/ 
continued he; * but,’ Whispered benevolence, * you have sil^ve^r, and' 
there’s the ham-shop.’ * True, true,’ responded the Captain to his own 
thoughts; * and I have plenty to eat anidrink, whilst this unfortunate 
is crying with hi^er. Pray, who are you—what’sryour name?’’ 

' “ ‘ I’m called Wor Ned,’ answered the boy ; * but I don’t know who 
I am ; and I am so very, very hungry. Sir.’ ^ 

“ Nixon again looked steadfastly at the poor suppliant, and, moved 
to compassion by the tears that formed a kennel down his face, he 
exclaimed—‘Ay, ay, I understand ; hungry, eh? Come, come along;’ 
and he strode hastily onwards into the shop, where the savoury and 
tempting viands sent forth their higb-flavtfured steams to moSk.^tlia’' 
olfactory nerves of the sons of poverty. ‘ H<ere, my good woman/ said 
the humane seaman to a dashingly-dressed lady of co^*pulent dimen¬ 
sions, who was standing at a sort of bar, whilst dishes’hnd plate? of 
delicately-cut slices of Jewish abominations—perfect pictures even to 
tempt an Israelite to sin—flew about in all directions to the numerous 
customers in the various refectories. The very look of the carver was 
unique, as he flourished his long, sharp, shining blade, and skimmed ofi' 
such thin shavings, to tickle the palate and whet the appetite by what 
it fed on, * Here, my good woman; give this lad as much meat and 
bread as will make him a hearty meal, and I’ll fhank you to bear a 
hand about it.’ 

“ Now it generally happens that no female, whether landlady or sea- 
lady, likes to be ‘ good-woman’d/ and the gaily-dressed dame to whom 
it was addressed, whether she felt that she was a good woman, or 
thought^ some other appellation would have been jnore.-%>propriate, 
tossed her head, with a look that was meant for a sneer of contempt, 
but her counlcnancc-waa so fat and puffed out through good living that 

she could not screw it up into the proper expression. However, she 
mumbled ^^something to herself which Nixon, either did bot hear, or, 
heariftg, cared nothing about, his attention being too eagerly occupied 
by another object. The child of his benevolence, on hearing the order 
given, looked up in his face in a manner there was no mistaking; he 
then caught hold of the Captain’s hand, and burst into tears. ‘ Look 
at th^ijroung dog,’ said Nixon, the moisture starting to his own eyes ; 
there, don’t got to snivelling.’ , 

“ ‘ He has been well taught to act the hypocrite, I dare say,' ex¬ 
claimed the fat lady^, pursing up her mouth; ‘ who are you?\ 

“ ‘ I’m Poor Ned/ replied the^lad, as he shrunk before thelceen and 
Unkind look of the inquirer. 

•* * Poor Ned, indeed/ repeated the querist; * nQ doubt you are poor 
enough, and dirty and ragged enough; but where’ff'^our parents?’ 

Parents?’ i^iteratmthe boy, As if surpri^ at the question, or 
ignorant of its purport. 
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**= * Ay^ parentB,’ contined the lusty lady, in a tone of petulant impa- 
tiei^e; * where’s your father and mother V 

\ I never had any,’ replied Ned, hia look brightening up aa he 
viewed the rich, juicy pieces of ham that were cutting for him« 

Where do you belong to? and where do^you come from, my ‘ 
poor child?’ inquired Nixon, in a voice of kindness that made an instan*- 
taneouB impression on lad. ^ . • 

** * I don’t know, Sir,’ ceplie'd Ned ; * 1 hiAre been trayeiling about 
the country with Old Nan till yesterday ; she^brought tne^ here to this 
great^Hice, and bid me wait by them gates whilst she went to get 
somut to eat; but she never came bask, I suppose 1 must shift for 
myself now—beg ,when thdte’s a chance, and prig.where I can ; but, 
indeed, Sir, Td rather work.’ “ * 

“ ‘ Beg and prig, but would rather work,’ repeated Nixon, in a mor* 
tified tone, whilst the lady of protuberant dimensions grinned with a 
self-satisfied ain 

“ ‘ Ay, ay, you have been well tutorated, no doubt,* said she, ‘ there, 
take the victuals.’ Ned grasped eagerly at the food, and, squatting 
down in a corner of tha shop, commenced the operation of masti¬ 
cation with a quickness,that &ore full testimony to the fact of his 
hunger. But he was not suffered ip remain in quiet possession of his 
seat.—* Yott*cannot stop hereto feed,* shouted the lady of tongues, 
hams, and Bologna sausages; ‘ there, run off with you, and sit upon 
some step and eat your meal.* 

Away trudged Ned with his banquet—a perfect Lord Mayor’s feast 
to him; and Captain Nixon, having paid the demand, walked into the 
street, uttering to himself—‘ Poor tellow! what is to become of him V 
lie stopped a minute or two looking towards the spot where the 
delighted boy was^.devouring the food with all the ravening of real 
hunger, and again—‘ Poor boy ! what will become of him V burst from 
his heart. 

“ ‘ Ab, Nixon!’ exclaimed a young man dressed in the extreme of 
buckish fashion, tapping the worthy seaman familiarly on the shoulder; 

‘ Ah, Nycon! what cogitating, my brave old friend ? Pra^, what is 
the subject of yodr meditation ?* 

“ * I was thinking/ replied N!xon, somewhat coldly, ' at what a 

cheap rate we may make a fellow-creature happy.’ 

** ‘Ob, ay, sentiment, and all that sort of thing, eh?* Rejoined his 
companion; ‘charity, fjenerosity, and the cardinal virtues! •Can’t 
afford it now, Nixon ; dogs and horses too expensive. Then there’s 

tlie d-d women would nfin a nabob—ay, anybody and everybody, 

except a rich, cautious old bachelor I could name;—and he laughed, 
or affected to laugh, which amounts to about the same thing with a 
fop. '• . • 

“ * You are welcome to your jest, Sir Robeirt,* returned the veteran, 
rather testily, ‘ though curse me if I can tell where the humour lies.* 

“ ‘Tfiere, don’t be angry, Nixon—don’tJl)e angVy,' said Sir Robert; 

‘ the world w'cU knows you are a wonfan-htfter—detest the whole sex, 
and so it is excusable.* 

“ ‘ The workl knows a d^—^ lie, then,* exclaimed the blunt old 

/nan, thrown off his guard by the puppyism he.abhuited; but, looking 

• • • * 
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at Ws watch, he observed—* However, if you please we will walk on, 

for I see I am now beyond my time for an appointment*- 

“ ‘ Not with a lady, Nixon, for a hundred,* returned the other. * But, 
positively, I cannot go farther into the Cit^—should lose caste; they 
' will smell me at the ^est end to-night of villanous tobacco; I shall^Jbe . 
nicely srmked* 

You were not^ always so fastidious,’ growled Nixon; * but some 
people have a knack of picking down t^e ladder they mount by. Good 
day, Sir; time is preciods with me.* < 

“ ‘ By, by, Guardee,’ returned the baronet, as a dashing currfcW, with 
a groom in a gaudy livery, pullcvJ up by the curb-stones of the pave¬ 
ment. * But stay one minute, or avast, you wou]d say—I am rather 
crose-hauled just now ; could you give me a cheque for a thousand— 
only a thousand; you can deduct it from the quarter's revenue.’ 

‘Your bills have always been duly honoured,* answered the sea¬ 
man, reproachfully; * indeed, too often for your own good. Betrench, 
Sir Robert—retrench, or it is possible you may have to dip your hand 
in a tar-bucket again.’ 

“ ‘ Faugh! villanous tar,’ ejaculated the buck, ascending the curricle.^^ 
* Remember. I shall draw upon you for a thousand, Guardee; and posi¬ 
tively some of it shall be placed to^^your account by way of charity.’, 

“ ‘ Pshaw! folly!’ said the plain-dealing son of Neptune. The ewr- 
rlcle drove off; and Nixon, looking once more at Poor Ned, drew a 
rapid contrast in his mind between the results of ninepence, the ])rice 
of the boy’s feast, and a thousand pounds, soon to be squandered by the 
baronet. ‘ Poor fellow! what will become of him?' mentally repeated 
the Captain, as he turned away; and the reply of Poor Ned supplied an 
answer—‘ I must beg or prig, but would rather work.’ 

** How often do the most important events of h^man life hinge on 
the decision of a moment. Can it be mere fate that regulates our 
actions ? Is there no still small voice, soft and consoling as the balmy 
zephyr of a summer’s eve, that whispers satisfaction to th^e mind of him 
who has performed his duty ? Yes, there is * a divinity that stirs 
within us,’ to guide, direct, and rule the whole; else why ^lould the 
words of* the blessed author of Christianity have been in a moment 
deeply impressed uppn the very heart of the worthy Captain—‘ Foras¬ 
much as ye have done it unto one of these, ye have done it unto me.’ 
The noise and confusion upon ’Change—^the transacting of business at 
liloyA's—file price of stocks—the rate of freij^ht and passage at the 
Jerusalem—nothing could wear out the recol ection of the poor little 

houseless and unfriended child of want,*and—‘ What will become of 

him Y frequently'intruded on the Captain’s thoughts. 

“ As soon as circumstances would permit, away strode the generous 
Nixon, with indescribable impatience and anxiety', yet without any , 
definite design or intentign, and, having arrived at the spot'where he 
had left Poor Ned, he looked about in every direction, but the lad was 
gone; he inquired af the shop, but they had seen nothing of hfai; and, 
after a fruitless search in the alleys of the neighbourhood, the Captain, 
with a self-accusing conscience, was walking dejectedly home. * Per¬ 
haps,’thought he, ‘that lad might have«become^an honourable and 
useful memW of *^sociqty, and my negligence has thrown him into the 
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vortex of this great world, to grow up a pest to his fellow-creatures— 

‘ tcf^eg and prig,'—those were the words. Yet what nonsense it is for 
me to feel interested in the welfare of a little ragged dog, who has, per¬ 
haps, been brought up to the trade of making dupes.' He paused fora 
sli%rt time, again looked carefully around, and ^en uttered audibly-—* 
‘ Poor fellow! he is gone; wliat will become of him V and pursued his 
way towards the Strani He had not, however, 4 )roceeded«far when 
he felt a gentle tug at the thil of his coat, which at first remained un¬ 
noticed ^-but the repetition caused him to turn/and there, running close 
at his heels, with bare feet and uncovered head, was the object of his 
earnest thoughts. ^ • 

“ ‘‘Holloa, you young rascal!' roared the Captain, catching hold of 
the boy's arm, to the surprise of the numerous j)ass*engers who crowded 
that great thoroughfare,—‘Holloa! what the devil do you mean by 
giving me all this trouble, eh? Haven't I been looking for you this 
hour past, you young monkey ? liut come along and regardless of 
the crowd that began to assemble (anything collects a crowd in Lon¬ 
don), he seized hold of the boy’s hand, pushed hastily through all 
^obstruction, hailed a hack* jumped into it, gave his orders, and off they 
started—the Captain whistling witli alibis miglit, ‘ Go patter to lubbers 
and swabs, sec.' • 

Ned w.'fh quite delighted with his ride; and when the coach stopped 
at a large house in Bolton-row, Piccadilly, llic ragged urchin followed 
the Captain, unbidden, in at the door, but was at first repulsed by a tall 
footman, who, though accustomed to the eccentricities of his master, 
could not conceive that a little dirty beggar was to become an inmate 
of the house. The Captain's ‘ let him atone,' however, prevented fur¬ 
ther molestation, and Ned ascended the stairs behind his generous 
patron, and enter*^ a#iiandsornely furnished apartment. ‘ Send the 
steward to me,’ ordered Captain Nixon ; and in a few minutes after¬ 
wards a tall, raw-boned, elderly man, with a colour and countenance 
that at once bespoke the veteran tar, made his appearance. ‘ Will,’ 
said the Captain, ‘ take that young scamp,' pointing to Ned, ‘ into tiie 
kitchen, %nd let s^me of the maids give him a fresh scrape aiu^a paint— 
d'ye hear me V , 

“ * Ay, ay, Sir,' responded the man, giving the boy no very friendly 
look; ‘ and what’ll I do with him arterwarus,*Sir?' 

“ ‘As soon as he is w^ll washed bring him up to me,’irepUcd the 
Captain; ‘ but mind they don’t spare the soap! I shall dine alone 
to-day.* , 

“ ‘ Very well, Sir,' returned the man, and beckoning to Ned, the lad 
seemed hesitating whether he should obey; but a waive of the Captain’s 
band, and a ‘ Go.jand be washed, Ned,* decided him, and he accom¬ 
panied the steward from the room, leaving Nixon to dream of futufe 
speculatifc^a with respect to the manner of disposing of him. 

“ ‘ A^hy^ Mr. AViiliam, who the deuce lihve you^jot tliere f exclaimed 
a female advanced in years, as she eijiergejl from a neat little parlour, 
and met the steward and his convoy in the passage. 

“‘You must a» the Captain, Mrs. AVaxwell,* replied the steward 
abruptly; ‘ mayhap if you <fverhaul his log you’ii firyi it entered in black 
• and white.’ , 
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** * What do you mean by that, Mr. William?’ ejaculated the female; 
when do I haul the Captain’s log, as you call it? the only log I kftow 
belonging to the Captain is yourself. Why, what a collection o£ dirt 
and rags 1—there, keep away, child, you offend my nerves.’ 

' “ Will grinned—‘ ’j'he Captain says you are to get him washed and 

cleaned—cut up one of your petticoats to rig him out in a frock and 
trousers—^and he is to sleep with ypu.*. c. 

“ ‘ That’s a lie,’ said Ned, * he niver said any such thing.’ 

“‘Holloa, young scafJe-grace,* vociferated the steward, *-^hptold 
you to shove your oar in V 

“ ‘ I didn’t shove my«oar in,’ ^returned Ned; ‘ I only told the truth. 
The Captain said one of the maids was to wash me.*** 

‘ And, pray, who the devil may you be V demanded old Will; 

* some gentleman in disguise going to sea to wear his old clothes out, 
eh ?’ 

“ * I am nobody but Poor Ned/ replied the boy in plaintive and 
mournful accents, that made their way to the seaman’s heart. 

“ ‘ Poor Ned!* repeated he; * well, well, my boy, there’s no one 
shall do you any hurt; be a good la4, an(h come alongand they .. 
descended to the kitchen. 

“ * What in tlie name of patienco.liave you got there ?'«inquired the 
cook. ‘ Why, what do you bring him here for ? 1 cait’t have arfy 
enirylopers about me whilst I’m getting the dinner dished; so run up 
the airy steps, and be off, you little rascal.’ 

“ ‘ I won’t stir,* answered Ned, *and I’m not a rascal.’ 

“ ‘ Highty tighty,’ exclaimed the cook, strutting up to him ; ‘ and 
pray who do you call yourself when you’re rofisted ?’ 

“ * I’m Poor Ned,* replied the boy, ‘ and I’m not going to be 
roasted.* ^ ^ 

“ ‘ Do you bring your beggars here to insult me, Mr, William— 
here in my own kitchen—my providence, as I may say?’ remonstrated 
the cook, griddling herself into fury : ‘ out, I say,’ and she approached 
to catch hold of him; but the boy being too nimble for her, jumped 
away, and a chase commenced round the table, to the^ great delight of 
old Will, i.nd several of the servants^ who had been attracted into the 
kitchen by the noise.. The cook caught up a wooden skimmer in her 
progress, and just as she had got within reach of Ned, down he dropped 
upon all-foqrs, and the ponderous pursuer, unablp to check the impetus 
of her Way,dripped over him, and fell sprawling upon the floor, shaking 
the building by the concussion, and dragging down a basket of plates 
from the table, that clattered, and crashed, and danced about m all 
directions, whilst Ned sprang upon his feet again, and was making for 
the door, when his retreat was suddenly arrested by Captain Nixon 
himself, who made his appearance in tlie kitchen. « 

“ ‘ Why, what does all this mean V exclaimed he, in /oice of 
anger; * what is all this hubbub and bobbery about?’ No one ai\swered, 
but each began to move off acparaje ways. ‘ Speak, Will/ shouted the 
Captain ; * what the devil do*e8 all**this mean V 

“ W'ill thus individually addressed, smoothed down his hair, gave his 
quid an extra turn, hitched up his breeches, and pointing at Ned, re¬ 
plied,—* The boy, ^r.’ . ^ c. 
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The cook. Sir/ cried Ned; * I only got out of her way to keep 
from being beat.* 

“ * From being beat!’ reiterated the captain; ‘ who was going to beat 
. you, pray V 

‘Thecook, Sir/ answered Ned, * with this vroodcn spoon,’ taking 
it up from the floor. 

“ ‘ And what had yoif dope to he beat?* inqt^ed^Nixon, h41f regret* 
, ting having brought the boy into the house. ^ 

“ ‘iKclhing/ answered Ned ; ‘ only I was ragged and dirty; and that 
was Nan's fault, for she spouted all my duds and her own too.’ 

‘.Spouted your dudsP repeated the Captairf, ‘what's spouting Vour 
duds ?* * • , 

‘ Took’em to my uncle's,* replied Ned, somewhat irritated at being 
thus questioned! 

“ ' And what is that great hulk doing on the floor ?* asked Nixon, 
alluding to the cook. 

“ ‘ She's aground, Sir/ said Will, with a business-like look; ' she 
. was chasing the youngster round the table to start him with the skimmer, 
Vlieu she suddenly heeled over ;fnd went down,’ 

“ ‘ I trii>pcd her up/ shkl Ned; ‘ wliy should I be beat for what I 
*cap*tlKd|)? .t^oiiie, rook, let me heI|)you up again,’—(and the lad took 
hold of her arm—a joint nearly as big round as the boy's body- 

hut was unable to lift it). ‘ I am sorry you fell down, cook, but I don't 
like to bo boat.’ Still the cook remained motionless. ‘ Now don’t be 
shamming it/ said the boy, ‘ you’ll have 'em get the straw presently, as 
they did to old Nan.’ 

“ ‘ And what did they do to old Nan ?* asked the Captain, entertain¬ 
ing the same opiniem as the lad. 

“ ‘ ril show yoUj’^plied Ned, and running to a hamper containing 
btraw from which some earthenware had just been taken, ho brought 
his arm-full of the straw and laid a quantity close to the cook's hands 
and face, ‘ Am I to go it. Sir?’ asked he, looking as innocent as 
possible. 

“ ‘ Oh,*yes, certainly,* returned the Captain; ‘ go it by alUmanner 
of means/ and he seemed highly diverted by the lad’s manner of pro¬ 
ceeding. Away ran Ned to the fire, with a wisp in his hand, which 
he lighted, and returning equally as quick, he applied the flame to the 
straw upon the ground^ which igniting and blazing in an instant, up 
jumped the cook, to the infinite mirth of the Captain and old Will, and 

to the entire satisfaction of Ned, who considered it, from experience, as 
tlie only method of curing people of fits, ‘ 1 thought she'd come to,* 
said Ned; ‘ it always cured old Nan.’ 

“ Order being restored, the Captain returned to the drawing-room. 
Ned was ^ell scrubbed, though not without making considerable resist-* 
*ance, anT being somewhat tightened in his digging. * Come along, 
young siA-foot/ said old Will, ‘ you’re a little mere ship-shape now, 
and rn hand you up aloft in a clean plate.' • 

“ ‘ I won’t go in a plate/ answered Ned, in a positive tone ; ‘if I'm 
to go I'll walk.’ • ^ 

“ * Well, then, walk, you young scamp/ returned the old seaman; 
‘*but aWt, let your betters go *• 

2 
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On his re-introduction to the drawing-room Captain Nixon^^as 
both surprised and gratified at beholding the animated and fine counte¬ 
nance or his protdge, whose full round eyes sparkled with pleasure. 

. ‘ Well, Will, and pray what do you make of him?* inquired the Cap¬ 
tain. ^ 

“ ‘ He’s a cute un, Sir,* replied old Will, ‘ as sharp as a needle; ii*s 
my opinion he’s up to aching or two ; but therd, this is a comical world 
for a fellow to get hU eajcation' in.’ „ 

“ Captain Nixon repeated his former questions to the lad relatfive to 
his history, but Ned seemed rather shy of answering ; indeed, all they 
could get out of him was, that his name was Ned, and lie’d been wan¬ 
dering about the country with old Nan ; adding, * p'erliaps he’d tell *em 
more when he knew they wouldn’t split/ 

“ ‘ But where does your uncle live,’ inquired Captafh Nixon; ‘ the 
uncle that has got your clothes?* 

“ ‘ I’ve a good many uncles,’replied Ned, ‘ and old Nan knovved'cin 
all/ 

*Lord love your heart, Sir,’ said old W\il, • he don’t mean a right 
arnest natral uncle, but one as keeps apop-shop—a pawnbroker, Sir.' 

' Yes/ assented Ned, ‘that’s it where'there’s three gold cricket 
balls hangs out at the door/ * ^ o t * 

“ ‘ There’s a someut round the boy’s neck, Sir/ said the Steward, 

* stitch’d up in a bit of wash-leather, but I wouldn’t open it for all the 
world, as 1 thinks it’s a charm.’ 

“ ‘ Get along, you old blockhead/ exclaimed the Captain, ‘ Here, 
my boy, let me see—let me see,’ and Ned drew forth a small bag 
neatly sewed up, having a cord attached to suspend it round the neck. 
The Captain examined the exterior ; ‘ and where, ip*/ man, did you get 
this ?’ 

“ * Can’t tell you,’ answered Ned ; ‘ I’ve worn it ever since I can 
remember; and Nan says it was born with me/ 

Nixon smiled, and debated in his own mind whether he should open 
it: he pressed it with his fingers, and there evidemly was sjime hard 
substanc/;^ within; and after a few minutes’ delibcralbn he deposited it 
in his desk. ‘ Well, Ned,' said lie,* * will you slay and live with me V 
The boy’s eyes sparkled, but he did not speak; ‘ or shall we scud you 
to old Nan again ?’ He'was still silent, but his looks spoke his grati- 
ficatipj) at*the first proposal, and his disgust at the second. ‘ But we 
must have no more thieving, you know/ 

“ ‘ I never did thieve; I only prigged,’ said Ned, sharply, as if offended. 

“ * And pray what is the difference between thieving and prigging?’ 
demanded the Captain. 

‘ Prigging is helping yourself to what lies in yoUr way ; and thiev¬ 
ing is taking things that lies out o’ your way,* answered the )?«>y. 

“ ‘ A nice distinction, truly,’ remarked the Captain; ‘ and pray, Ned, 
who taught you that philosophy V ‘ 

** ‘1 never had any,’replied Ned; ‘ but if you’ll let me live with 
you,’—and the boy’s voice softened into harmony—* I’ll never prig 
again ;—let me live with you for ever/ ' 

Very well—very well; be a good fad, and you shall be taken 
care of,’ said the CapU'in; ‘ and now what would you like best to do t 
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‘jr'Have some of the roast meat I saw at tfie fire/ replied Ned, * and 
tihi hamper of clean straw to sleep for I’ve only laid upon the stones 
these last three nights/ 

“ ‘ Good God!' ejaculated the Captain; ‘ how little do we feel for the 
privations and distresses of others! But the Almighty tempers the wind* 
to the shorn lamb. There, take him to Mrs. A^xwell; Will, let him 
have plenty to eat, and then put him to bed in—y , • 

‘ I’d rather have the ^raw/ said tl*e boy I arn’t been in a bed 
neveijj can remember, and perhaps I shai/t like it.* 

“ * But you must try, Ned—you must try/ remonstrated the Captain ; 

‘ youMl soon get used to it. And Wilk, send for a tailor, and let him be 
well rigged out, so*that 1 may see him all alaunto by the lime I turn 
out in the morning. There, go along, Ned ; and Will, tell them to serve 
up <liauer.* « 

“ ‘Ay, ay, Sir/ answered the veteran, as they retreated from the 
room; and Ned followed his conductor to the apartment of the house¬ 
keeper. ‘ Here he is again, Missus,’ said old Will, ‘ come to be your 
messmate, and the Captain says you must blow in his ear and make 
.much of him.* • , 

** ‘ Humph r said the housekeeper, with a toss of lier head; ‘ I should 
Iiavo tliought*Captain Nixon would* have known sufficient of the high 
ratik of my*family, not to have sent a strolling vagabond to be my 
companion. If this is all the respect he has for me, why, some folks is 
better out of the house than in it/ 

“ ‘ All very true—very true/ assented old Will; ‘ but I say, Mrs, 
Wuxwell, don’t you smell a rat?’ 

“ ‘ Lord, where V shrieked the housekeeper, holding up her clothes 
rather higher than suited female delicacy. ‘ I shall die at the very 
biglit of a rat.* 

“‘Ay, wlieveabouts is it?’ cried Ned, dropping on his hands and 
k)iecs, and crawling into tlie corners of the room in succession ; ‘ folks 
used to say I was the very devil at worrying a rat/ 

* Nonsense—nonsense!’ said Will; ‘ I don’t mean a living, right 
arnest rA, with a,tail to it; though I make no doubt there is a lale^ for 
all that: I means/ and he appliec^the extremity of his forefn^er to the 
tip of his nose, whilst he knowingly winked one eye,—‘ I means a 
secret.’ 

“ ‘ A secret ?’ repeat(;d the lady of pickles and preserves, #3 she drew 
Higher to the steward. ‘ What is it, Mr. William?—of importance, eh? 
—a family aflair ?—well, 1 declare if I didn’t think so; but pray what is 
the nature of it ? Will you take a glass of cordiaj, Mr. William—a 
little Cogniac, or some Jamaica rum ?’ 

“ ‘ I'll take Bonje rum/ said Ned, ‘ if it’s all the same to you. Old 
Nan alwwys gave me a taste with her, though I like gin the best/ • 

“ Thehiousekeeper raised her hands, and tamed up her eyes in asto- 
nishmeiyt, whilst old Will, .again winking,*said, * Pon’t mind him; it's 
all gammon, and I'll work out the p^ticuljrs for you by and by;—Pll 
take a glass of brandy, Mrs. Waxwell, if you please/ 

“ ‘ I don’t understand it at all,* observed the housekeeper, shaking her 
head and her keys at the sime time, as much aa to say, ‘ You’ll get ho 
•braniy without firs^telling me the secret.’ 
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“ * Don’t you comprehend?’ asked Will, again winking and bringing 
hU finger and nasal organ in contact. * Lord, how dull you must 

—what, don’t you take V 

“ ‘No/ said Ned, laughing; ‘ it’s no use winking; she can’t nose 
'it; BO neither of you ^ill take.’ • 

“ ‘ You’ll soon take yourself out o’ this if you aint more civil, niy 
young spark/ uttered *Jd Will angrily, ‘ I skall know all about you 
by-and-by.* ^ 

“ ‘ And then you’ll apfit/ said Ned, sorrowfully ; ‘ but 1 dog’t care, 
if the Captain will but stand my friend.—Why don’t you have the 

bran^ V ' * c 

“This was a home question, and there was no'parrying it. Mrs. 
Waxwell held the Keys in her hand, and old Will had expressed his 
assent to her proposition, but still no brandy appeared. I And so there’s 
a secret, eh V said the housekeeper, jingling her emblems of office; ‘ but 
I don’t want to know anything about it. I never trouble myself with 
Other people’s affairs, not I—brandy did you say, Mr. William V 
“ ‘ Yes, Mrs. Waxwell; but not now, thank ye,’ returned Will, look¬ 
ing towards the door, as if about to n^ove off; ‘ some other time wcMl. 
pipe to grog together; but I must bear a hand below, and tell 'em to 
send the Captain’s dinner up.’ « 

“ The housekeeper fearing to lose a secret, hastily opeded tlie cup¬ 
board and took out a case-bottle and glass. ‘So this is something of 
importance, Mr, William,’ said she, without attempting to pour out the 
stuff; and old Will scratching his head and continuing silent, slie depo¬ 
sited the bottle and glass on the table and advanced closely to him, as if 
expecting the veteran to disclose his knowledge in a wiiisper. Ned, 
unobserved, filled himself a bumper, which he attempted to swallow, but 
the spirit was too powerful for one so young; it away his breath, 
and letting fall the glass, he rolled upon the floor. Mrs. Waxwell was 
alarmed, and instantly hastened to his assistance, wliilst o^ld Will snatched 
up the case-bottle, put its mouth to his own, and never did lips meet 
with stronger tokens of affection. Having taken quantum he 
hastily qijiued the room, and Mrs. W. was left in that enviable irritabi¬ 
lity of mind to which certain ladie^ are subject—of knowing that a 
secret was hovering round her, and yet she could not catch it. 

“ Ned soon recovered the use of his tongue ; indeed the brandy had 
greatly tcn^ied to loosen it, and made a sumptqous repast on the roast 
beef; fie was then put snugly to rest in a comfortable little tent bed, 
though he vehemently declared his prefer^ce for the straw. Captain 
Nixon sat down tq dinner alone, and was more than usually involved in 


thought. At length, addressing the old seaman, he said, ^ And what am 

I to do with the youngster. Will, now I have taken him in V 
' “‘What, indeed. Sir?* responded the veteran, who seldom* allowed 
himself a thought beyond the echo of his master’s. 

“ * D— the imp, loCan’t, for the life of me, think what covld have 
made him take such a taut Ijold of my heart,’ said the Captain, 

“ ‘ I can’t think, either, Sir,’ answered the veteran, removing the 
plate from before his master. • 

‘ It would be inhuman to turn him out !n the streets again/ uttered 
the Captain, musingly; / yet what am I to do with Jiim V 


V 
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wouldn’t be the right thing to castliim adrift, Sir/ said Will; 
'V.lt, as you say, what are you to-do with him ?' 

**/ He must be sent to school, Will/ rejoined the Captain; ‘ perhaps 
the parish school would be best.* 

0 “ ‘ Mayhap it would, Sir/ echoed the seaman; ‘ I went to a parisl^ 
school myself when I'was a boy/ ^ 

‘ But they don*t use them \yell at the parijh schools, Will,* argued 
the Captain; ‘ I fear he would not be kindly irealed there/ 

« « Wjjy, as for the matter o’ that, Sir/ r^urned Will, ‘ they*re not 
overbad above generous in sarving out good natiir in them places, as I 
can well testify; for though the master couldn’t write his name, I*m 
blesS’d but he coujd make Ifis mark/ 

‘ Then a parish school will never do, Will, if they use the chilcken 
in that harsh planner/ urged the Captain. 

“ ^ Not by no manner o' means whatsoniever/ assented the steward; 

‘ he’d get more kicks nor ha-pence, with double allowance of tarred 
gingerbread, whether he desarved it or not/ 

“ ‘ How old is he. Will?—did you ask him any questions about it?* 
inquired the Captain ; ‘ 4 think he cannot be more than eir]! t/ 

“ ‘ Your honor must know b^st/ replied Will, sniggering and grin- 
aing; ‘ but I suppose his age may Jbe somewhere away in that latitude/ 

• “ ‘ Wha> are you laughing at, and be d— to you?* exclaimed the 
Captain ; who, being very serious himself, was offended to see the ap¬ 
pearance of mirth in another; ‘ arc you parting company with what 
little sense you have got?’ 

‘‘ ‘ I ax pardon, Sir/ responded Will, called in a moment to a sense 
of propriety; * I ounly thought mayhap you’d made a good guess at his 
years; I'm sure I’d do anything to sarve tlie child.* 

^‘‘Well—well^J believe you would, Will,’ returned the Captain, 
softened into liis usual kindness. ‘ \ ou may clear the decks, and place 
the port wine and a couple of glasses on the i/ttle table by the fire, and 
leave me by myself; I don’t want to be disturbed—do you hear ?’ 

“ ‘ Ay, ay, Sir/ replied the veteran, obeying orders with great punc¬ 
tuality^ and in a few minutes Captain Nixon was seated in an easy 
chair by the side of the fire, with the wine at his hand, aiidyis feet on 
the fender, deeply buried in profound cogitation on the text ‘ Poor 
fellow ! what’s to become of him V Numerous were the castles that he 
built in the air; many a glittering prospect did he destroy with the 
poker; nor after he had retired to rest cotfld he divest himselt of •cliemes 
and plans for poor Ned’s welfare. In the mean lime the object of his 
thoughts was soundly sleeping, but not on the betl; for after tossing 
about lor some time on the feathers, the novelty prevented tlie enjoy¬ 
ment of slumber • so, wrapping himself up in the blankets, he crouched 
down iij a corner t)f the room, where he soon became insensible to tjie 
outwardr world.” 
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THE AFRICAN. 

Gods! where’s the worth that sets this iiafiou iip 
- Above your own Numidia’s tawny sons 

Cato. 

The African charade^ is a contradictory compound of credulity and 
cunning, of childish sinipUcity and deep sagacity, of savage ignorance 
and shrewd experience; the latter too often dearly purchased 6y his 
hazardous and stirring piocle of Jiving; and with all this he possesses 
a spice of daring ferocity, a love of exaggeVation and. of the marvellous, 
anri a sad disregard of veracity, imbibed with his mother’s milk, and 
engendered by his native habits. He tells you with th^ coolest impu¬ 
dence that “ his country is a fine place, much better than buckra land ; 
plenty yam ; plenty salt fish, plenty clothes, plenty horses big as houses; 
dcre he one genterman in Guinea, and daddy, for he one great king, 
with plenty slaves.” 

Now, this is from a fellow who in all probability rambled through 
the plains of Africa in paradise-uniform*"; ten,to one sold by his own 
daddy or relations to the Spanish oj* Portuguese dealer iu^human flesh, 
and, having been fortunately captured by some British bruiser, hUs 
become a soldier or settler in one of our colonies. During many years' 
experience in a regiment composed of Africans, notwithstanding all 
their vaunted “ amor patria;,” 1 never found one who was willing to 
return home to liis land of ‘‘ plenty.” “ Oh, no ! buckra country good 
enough for me; when me die 1 go sec Guinea; dat plenty time to go 
den,” was the universal answer of the discharged soldiers when ques¬ 
tioned whether they would remain in the West D<iies or go back to 
their own country. ^ 

The Africans are all excellent mimics. At their ‘‘drums,” the fe¬ 
males, decked out in their finest plumage, imitate accurately tlie airs, 
manners, and peculiarities of their mistresses—with a sheet of paper in 
their hands they affect to read and sing; they dance, walk, toss them¬ 
selves abo^, receive the attentions of their partners precisely as their 
young ladies are w^ont to do. But th^ prince of humbugs, tlie hero to 
be crowned with “ prickly pear,” is an old African soldier, expecting to 
be discharged. From an up/ight, open-chested fellow with a jaunty air, 
he sink* at Snee to a decrepit-looking invalid—-’iiis head is bound with 
a large handkerchief, and a forage-cap stuck on the top of it, his great¬ 
coat flung like a bag upon his shoulders—fic exchanges his musket for 
a stick, on which hb leans heavily, and trails his steps along as if it was 
agony to walk—pressing the disengaged hand against the small of his 
bivf;k, by the way of supporting himself, he thl'OWS but, at WCill-timed 
intervals, a hollow racking jcough, bursting from the very bottom of his 
lungs; and, on being asked what’s the matter, answers, “Oh,^.massa 
(cough, cough), me tdo old, jne too long King’s man (cough again)— 
me berry old soldier—suppose* I no*get discharge soon,l go dead and 
then he totters off with a violent fit of coughing, as well-directed fire 
upon your sympathy. 

The Board sits—'his pension settled—he gets his discharge, t and 
with difficulty the poor^old soldier hobbles off tlie parade-ground. 
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“ (Jijtid bye, Captain; me go build one lilly house, and get one lilly 
and fowl, and plant yam, and me come see Captain by-and-by.” 
Time passes on, the man is forgotten, when, perchance ricking along the 
road, you descry a figure pacing actively away in double-time, bounding 
-fdt’ward at five miles an hour—the dress a blue flowing robe with wide 
sleeves, a smart black beaver hat, well-polisheci shoes, and a silk um¬ 
brella to protect the wearer's hoad from the ^n-r-and, on overtaking 
the pedestrian, you reccTgnise in the. respectable-looking mandingo 
with his Avhite beard some poor old soldier * Habit or instinct will 
cause*the mimic for a moment to resume his old tricks, and coax up a 
husky cough ; but seeing a smile play over ymir countenance, he dis¬ 
plays his ivories with a broa*d grin, and with “ Marra Captain, how d^e, 
niassa? (adds in sotCo voce) no have one lilly daila for poor old 
soldier,” • 

hi many of the West India islands, on a Monday morning, the scene 
before an extensive planter’s house is dramatical and farcical to a 
degree. In the porch sits the projirietor, flanked by the doctor and 
manager; behind stand the overseers and the head men ; while in front 
. a group of maimed, blirlll, paljicd, miserable looking wretches present 
themselves for examination, as if an hospital had been opened, and its 
inmates swe^jt out: first of all approach the women leading the attack: 
tAic to theif sexes’ creed, they open the rebellious assault, handkerchiefs 
bandaging their heads and drawn to their eyes, tattered fragments of hats 
pcrclicd on the top of their skulls, oxciting your wonder how they manage 
to kce() them there ; large blue frock coats, and the universal pleader— 
the stick, as if to stir up your sympathies, completes the equipment of 
these candidates for idleness and the sick liouse: each details her griev¬ 
ance and complaints,—fevers, coughs, pains in the chest, and the Jjord 
knows what ihousTiwl ills mankind are subject to. The doctor feels 
pulses, examines Iuoks, and tongues, puts sundry (piestions, and in nine 
cases out of ten jirescribes field exercise as a sanative for the disease. 
The women disposed of, which is by far the most difficult job, then come 
the men. Why, surely these fellows were working away in the field 
last Friday, and pow, as if the angel of pestilence had struck them, they 
are reduced from able-bodied, vigorous negroes, to debiiitatiW cripples: 
rougiis and fevers are the general and favourite complaints with the 
men, and “ my chest hurt me, Maasa; m^tomack pain me, Massa,” 
the universal answer, ^Again the power^or the son of Ilii>f>ocrates are 
called into requisition, and again ihe same remedy is prcscrited; in 
fact, no physicians can advocate more strenuously or loudly tlie efficacy 
of exercise as a panacea for sickness. Last of all jire ushered on the 
pickaninnies; but this is a childish effort to gain a holiday from Massa, 
and when detected they scamper off like a pack of monkeys. AVorms is 
the general complaint with which the African children are annoyefl, 

■ and \vhen\a brat is discovered infected withnlus disease, he is handed 
over t<\ the tender mercies of the hospital nurs^ to be physicked and 
jalaped at her discretion, , * 

To a European fresh from the old country, this would appear a scene 
of oppression: thijproprietor, doctor, and manager—a set of wretches 
who conspired to work the miserable negroes without mercy; but by 
» the 6)ld experience^! hand, and one well acquainted with the African 
^ character—the wires that move the figures of the puppet-i^ow, and the 
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motives that influence the actors, arc fully understood. He kno\^that 
a very natural disinclination to labour actuates the negroes, and induces 
them to use every artifice to avoid it; and that if they have fevers or 

tomaek aches,** they are the consequences of carousing and dancing 
•all Saturday and Sunday night, or from having walked some ten «or 
twenty miles from a^*‘drum/' not having been able to crib one of 
Massa's liorses or inule\; to ride. f 

Connected with the Africans are many singular customs that illus¬ 
trate tlie simplicity and Stunning of their character, and cause them to 
bear a forcible parallel to our forefathers ; perhaps not the ie^st of 
these is the method to-ascertairr the guilt or innocence of individuals 
suspected of theft, by compelling them to uWergo ait ordeal to disprove 
their guilt, founded bn as rational principles, and as likely to produce 
veracious and satisfactory consequences as those trials in olden 
times,” when, by touching the dead body of a murdered person, the 
blood flowing out, proclaimed the murderer, or by single combat, or by 
means of a cliampion, as so admirably described in the “ Fair Maid of 
Perth.” 

A collar is made of the leaves of thq. Barbadoes* pride’’—a plant 
indigenous to that island, and to many of the other Antilles,—producing 
a flower of the richest and most brilliant appearance, ^he subj>ecled 
person kneeling down, has this collar placed round his or 'ner neck by 
one of the elders of the tribe, and utters the following words:—“ If I 
tief Kitsoy’s salt fish, cuckoo, ])it of meat, yam, (or whatever the stolen 
article may be), may Doctor Doodledoo choke me!” If the collar 
presses tightly round the throat, of course the culprit makes “ a clean 
breast,” and confesses the oftence ; but, on the contrary, if it lemaiiis 
open, ho or she is exonerated from all guilt, and “ honourably ac¬ 
quitted of the crime laid to his or her charge/* Ti^>»^udge, in this case, 
who holds the said collar—not “ scale of justice,” has, no doubt, 
already formed his opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the parly in 
question, and has determined what course the charm is to take; for by 
a dexterous turn of his fingers, he can cause “ Doctor Doodledoo” to 
proclaim the thief, or by relaxing his hand, remove tliq imputation from 
an innocAi^t person. 

'File fact is, we have never liad a fair opportunity of judging of the 
Africans; no race of men,can, or will, develo}ie their true colours while 
in a state slavery, and ft* the guise of hereditary bondsmenonly 
(with d few solitary exceptions) have we known “ Numidia’s tawny 
sons;” we have, therefore, attributed wrqng principles, feelings, and 
ideas to them; vvejiave set them down as a stupid, ignorant, revengeful, 
and indolent race of savages, forgetting that if they do possess these 
qualifications (which 1 question very much) in a greater degree than 
Ifccir white brethren, they were produced by the iniquitous system of 
Oppression and dcgradatioir. used by us towards them. /. 

As yet the noxious, climate of their vast continent, and the prookeJ 
policy of their rulers, liave hitherto presented impenetrable barriers to 
Europeans ; but when time and perseverance have conquered the latter 
of these obstacles, we may be enabled to estimate inpre accurately, and 
appreciate more justly, the African character. 

• .. L. S. 0?C. 
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Wk have taken up the little work of Sir Andrew Halliday with every 
dyiposition to recommend it to our readers; but before doing so we find itr 
absolutely necessary first to separate the chaff lV<Jhi the wheat, as there 
are a few of the worthy knight's deductions, which however much they may 
savour of originality, w^ ar^ by n6 means disposrft to subscnbe'to. 

One of his first dissertations is regarding the benefit of early vising in 
the Wt^Mndies, whereon he has thrown a ligift whicli Solomon, from his 
ignorance of a new world, never dreamed of. If our readers retain any 
portion of that geographical lore so carefully fiagellaled into their 
memories in boyhoed, tiiey tftust recollect that in ll^e western hemisphere 
the midnight hours do not chime till tiie matin-bell has roused ourlabAur- 
ing population from their slumbers; hence our author gives the following 
reasons for early rising there:— 

Kvery physician knows with what pertinacity the animal machine mtheros to 
its accustomed motions—its modes and periods of action and of rest. A few weeks 
may serve so to change oiir position upon the e.adh’s surfate, as to convert our 
English day into an Arneiican night; but tlie tardiness with whicli the human 
frame accommodates itself to#5o complete a revolution is very remark.iltle. Jt roipiiies 
many months, and sometimes years«Vat a certain period of life, to estahlish a cor- 
rcHiionding change iu the thus suddenly intercepted regulanly of the whole of our 
ahnnal I'liuctionM. • 

•‘‘The leaiTcr may easily conceive, th^t if he has been accustomed for thirty oi 
forty years ot his life to go to bed at eleven ut night, and use at or befuio eight 
o'clock in the mornuig, as sliown by the di.d-plate in Knglaiid, ins health and 
much ot his liappiness will depend iu a gieat ineasuie ii))on the eontinuauce of llmse 
regular habits, and that aUhoiigli he may occasionally remain till a late hour at a 
bull or convivial party, such inegularities, if too fieipiontly repeated, will, even in 
Kurope, he uttoiided with sickness and siiflering; what then must hi* the conse¬ 
quence if he takes the Barhadoes clock for his guide, and sits up till it tells bun it 
is elcveu or twehe, <iud does not rise next niornuig till eight oi nine is striking P 
This manner of proce^’mg will, for a consuTcrable time, have the same effect upon 
his constitution as if he uad commenced iu Kugland to sit up eveiy^ night till ihieo 
or four o'clock in the morning, and did not rise till after noon; and who even hero 
would expect to enjoy lie.iltll if he began to deviate so widely from the course ol his 
foimer lifer'* 

Nowjhis may be all very well, so far as regards the West Indies, where 
this violence doiX; to our habits can be so easily averted bv using and 
going to bed a few hours earlier; but Sir Andrew forgets that n is exactly 
the reverse in the East Indies, where, when the clock [;omts to the hour 
of noon, the day has scarce dawned on our h^ixou ; and yet so far from 
this being held as any excuse for our coimti^men there eoi^ting repose 
till the approach of evening, on the sa^plea “that, it leijuii^ many 
years to establish a conespondmg change in the suddenly mtereepteJ 
icgularity of the whole of llu^r animal functions,” wc find early rising just 
as much practised as in the western hemisphere. • 

This simple fact, which seems entirely to have cscaijed 8ir Andrew’s 
notice, will sufficiently account for his iiniiortant discovciy never having 
previously “been mentioned even by medical wiilers/’ aiitl we beheiTe, 

arfter this |xplana 1 ion, the ingenious author would Itavx* been quite as well 
pleased had he followed their example. • . 

Barbtidoes was the first island visited by Sir Andrew, and his third 
chapter contains a very animated and^nter^sting descriptionof the effects 
of the hurricane there in 1831. We should be happy to have given him 
all due credit for this portion of his labours, were it not that we Jiad pre¬ 
viously read the whole almo*st verbatim in a small publication on the sub¬ 
ject fey the editor ot the Barbadoes nevyspaper, y> which Sir Andrew, by- 
the-by, has forgotten to acknowledge his obligations, 
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But though for this account of the hurricane he may have be^ in?;, 
debted to others, his theory of hurricanes is decidedly original ; so much ife, 
that we cannot forbear quoting it in his own words:— 


The higher we rise ia the atmosphere the more it must he condensed. It is the 
•Cibsorbed heat given off from the surface of the land and sea^ and not the sp^r 
beams, that rariBes and eyiands the air in contact with these, so as to fit it for the 
useful pu» poses of life. We may therefore suppose that at a great height the air 
which would occupy 10,p00<t';ubic inches of s^>ace on ths surface of Barbadoes will 
be so condensed as oot to occupy mu^o than 100 cubic inches.* If this is granted, 
we may further suppose that \}y some combination of the solar influences, or by the 
abstraction or accumulation of the electric fluid, a vacuum is suddenly form^idfin the 
lower strata of the atmosphere, through which the upper strata rushes down to the 
earth's surface in their condensed formf, aud that when stopped by the solid earth, 
they expand with that foice and violence which Constitute t6o whirlwind and the 


hurricane. 


This vacuum in the lower strata (in whatever way it may be formed) I would 
liken to the barrel of an air-gun, and the earth’s surface to the tri^er, that allows a 
certain portion of the compressed air to escape; and we know, that in proportion as 
the air luis been compressed or condensed within the receiver, so will it give force 
to the ball which it propels from the tube.” 

Learned Societies of Edinburgh and Gottingen, whereof we observe our 
autlior IS a member, what say you to a doctrine;such as this !—the higher 
we rise in the atmosphere the more must?- it be condensed, ay, even until ' 
10,000 cvibic inches of space are compressed int6 a comparative nutshell! 
We ate in some doubt whether th^ author really means to^be serioujf; 
but, if so, then are we bound to tell kim, though ashamed to cumber our 
pages tn thus expounding the mere alphabet of physical science to one 
who annexes such an imposing string of titles to his name, that instead 
of the atmosphere being move condensed the higher we rise, it becomes 
more and more ratified; the absorbed heat given off from the land and 
sea, whicli our author gravely supposes to rorify and expand the air so as 
to render it lit for the useful purposes of life, being more than a hundred 
limes counterbalanced by the pressure of several milt^pf superincumbent 
atmosphere which, however attenuated, still has wei^t. Did our author 
never hear of the principles on which the barometer is applied to the 
measurement of heights, or by which the laws of refraction are calculated ? 
or are these too simple subjects to engage the attention of the learned 
men of Edinburgh and Gottingen ? The author docs not condescend to 
explain how this magazine of air is to remain compressed with the wide 
expanse oi^dher above and the supposed attenuated atmosphere below 
ready to reTiore it to equilibrium. Indeod, it seems that the voyairc to the 
West Indies, though it may have cured the gout, has brought with it the 
oblivion of sundry elemenKry principles of physics, which it is essential 
for those wty^ venture to ex^imd the mysteries of nature to recollect. 

Sir A'iidrew, not content, however, with explaining the phenomena of 
the heavens, dips also into the formation of the earth, as witness the fol¬ 
lowing account of the formation of the Western World:— 


When that overwhelming and mighty power which at the command of Omni¬ 
potence had raised the Andes to their present elevation throughout an extent of 
more than four thousand miles, and laid the foundations of the gieat continent of 
Soiith America, could no longer act in an upward direction, it would natuluUy seek 
a horizontal course through thei media that offered the least resistance. Accord- 
iugly, as 1 suppose, it must have taken a course at first nearly north-east, but as it 
proceeded it gradually incHned more io the north and west, and when it reached the 
eighteenth degree uf north latitude it was suddenly changed to a course due west 
or west and hy north. This river of liquid fire must, I think, have moved upon the 
surface of the primitive crust of the earth, aud under the accumulated strata at the 
bottom of the ocean, aud it evidently was not able to penetrate through these strata 
until it reached the middle of the Mexican Gulf, where it miist have vomited forth 
what now constitutes the wesllcm promonotory of Cuba. Successive layers wefe, no 
doubt, rapidly added, and hence the present extensive island of that name. 
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« When this enormous mass of matter had cooled down to a certain point, tho 
rcttistancei we may also suppose, became ^eater than the force of the current could 
overcome, and, consequently, that it would seek another and an easier exit. This 
was found where St. Domingo and Jamaica now have existence. Those in their 
i\un became solid masses too ponderable to be further elevated by the expansive* 
power of tho heat. The main stream then threw off m^y lateral branches, which 
gave origin to the Bahamas (nut by overflowing, but by forcing up the superincum¬ 
bent strata to a certain he^^ht), before the resistance suthciciitly groat to force 
it to the surface at l^ierto Ricrt 

The next great outbreak must have been at Guajaloupp, where the overflowing 
mattc)^ Isas formed two separate masses, and from which it sent those minor rivers 
that raised the foundation| of the Virgin and Leeward Caribbee Islands, situated in 
the angle of its main current.” * • 

After this whol(?&ale specimen of manufacturing islands, we beliisve 
most of our readers will be disposed to allow those rivers of liquid fire to 
pufs'je their ccuirse without further comment. The author’s thoughts and 
suppositions on these matters may be all very true, for aught we know to 
the contrary, for liere he has wisely chosen a subject on which it would he 
difficult to produce evidence to confute him ; but we are willing to bet ten 
to one that any of those speculative philosophers who take special delight 
in showing how the world was created could readily adduce, at least, a 
dozen thebrios on the sub/ect, e^ially plausible. It does, however, excite 
our surprise that one whe^explains the formation of the West Indies with 
as much coijfidence as if he had made his voyage thitlier in tlie Ark 
iifstead of the good ship Pandora, should have committed so great an out¬ 
rage on the elementary ])rinciples of physics as to suppose the existence 
of a magazine of condensed air in the upper regions of iho atmosphere to 
serve as a kind of celestial pop-gun for the discharge of hurricanes. 

As wc are not particularly anxious about Ihc formation of the West 
Indies, we shall not enter further into our author s disquisitions on that 
subject: it is sufficient for us to know that they are created--that they 
ahq^ind with whole mountains of sugar, rivers of rum, and groves of limes, 
—a due admixlurdof which, mingled with a proper modicum of water, 
forms a most seductivV liquor termed punch—a copious libation of vwInch, 
we rather apprehend, ^st have stood at Sir Andrew’s elbow dining his 
hurricane speculation, fjr wc know, from sad experience, it often confuses 
the finest-spun theories, and does occasionally lead a man into strange 
vagaries. 

Let if not be supposed, from this specimen of the ludicrous the out¬ 
set, that we are disposed to maintain there are no merits in till' work : on 
the contrary, there is a very good account of liriti.sh Cluiana, where the 
author spent about a twelvemonth, and seems to have noted carefully the 
capabilities of that rising and important c^dy. To this is ticked, how¬ 
ever, a great deal of argument to show, it is not sufficient have 
burdened ourselves with twenty million of debt to pay for the bodies of 
our .sable brethren, but that we ought forthwith to expend a corresponding 
sum in the erection and endowment of churches forth® edification of their 
souls. Now, though we profess ourselves no less anxious than onv author 
for the spiritual w.elfare of all castes and colours of her Majesty's subjects, 
still we^yenture tcisuggest, that when so large a portion of our counti^- 
„JEnwi, particmlarly ill the sister isle, are groping in mental and spiritual 
darkness-^wheu hungry famine is preying qo the vitals of our feliow-SUb- 
jects in^the North~it would display quite ^s mu^li worldly wisdom, and 
certainly no less true Christian charity,if the sum our author is so anxious 
to devote to the conversion of heathens abroad were applied to ameliorat¬ 
ing the condition of our suffering population at home. 

From the statistical details of Guiana furnished by, the author, wc are 
hapjy to find that there, at least, the apprenticeship system works w'ell. 
On this point we (fld not entertain much doubt—for, except in name, and 
in the restriction of the hours of labour, the negro populatiori^ar^as much 
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slaves as ever. If indolent or refractory, the lash is still made to qiiickjj^ 
their application, though now appHed only under magisterial authority. 
If mutinous or rebellious, the same severe laws as before can readily be 
pit in operation—they are still overawed and constrained to an observance 
of the public peace by a considerable military force. But once absolut^y 
free—with no law to compel them to labour—none to restrain them from 
those confjederacies whi^h a knowledge of their, own strength will most 
likely induce—with no property to lose—with everything to gain by a 
change—will they continv^, year after year, to see wealth, place, power, 
engrossed by their former* task-masters, when it requires but ftrsi^ own 
fiat to will it otherwise ? We doubt it. However, time will show ; and 
sincerely do we wish our Torebodin^s may neyer be realized. 

Our author's remarks in regard to the condition the soldier in the 
West Indies form by' far the best portion of his work, and place in a 
striking light the evils under which our troops have long suffered in that 
climate—evils which, w'e are happy to think, have at length undergone 
investigation, and are in process of amendment. 

After detailing the comforts of service in a regiment at home, he states, 
at page 84;— 

‘‘ Tile moment, however, it becomes that regiment’^ tour of duty to proceed on 
service to the West India colonies, the men <ve frequently so crowded together as 
to be deprived of every comfort, and have their health nuicb injureil. The diet i"* 
such as many of them have never before tasted, and when landed Hinder the burning 
heat of a tiopical sun, they arc fed on salted meats for five days in the»3even. This 
(pumtity of hard salted meat would produce an agony of thirst even in Kiirope; hut 
in the West Indies it is intolerable, and leads to irregulurilies that arc, alas, too 
often fatal to the individual.” 


Again, at page 92, he states:— 

All the prospective rewards foi good conduct, and all the ap^Kjals that can be 
made to the feelings of the soldier, will never overcome his physical wants or quench 
that craving for drink which is far more distressing and overpowering than huTV^er 
itself, and, us has been ibund, when not satisfied, has always ended in the most 
furious deliiium and madness, and finally in death. ^ 

^ The clunate, of itself so exhausting, naturally inducef*ii craving for liquids ; but 
when we aggravate that craving a thousand fold by th'^ salted and ilry food which 
we compel the soldier to live upt^n, and when, also, as in some of the colonies, we 
aggravate liis suiferings still further by giving him a palliasse to lie upon filled 
with the ciudo husks of the Indian corn stalk, and swarming with vonniiif can we 
Avonder tliatAhe should become irregular in his habits, and quite diddferent .is to tlie 
consequences^bf his actions ^ I have convased with many lespccfable non-com- 
uiissioned officers on this subject, and they have assured me, that when they had iio 
oppoitumty of exchanging their salt provisions lor fresh, and were, from circum¬ 
stances, comp|tlled to live iqion rations, their lives were so miserable that self- 
destructifii was often coatcmplateii^ They could only mUigate llicir sufferings by 
drinking gallons of water during the day, aud then when the time arrived for going 
to bed, they tiicd to procure sleep or fo'*getfulnfss by swallowing an enormous 
quantity of lirandy or pun, or of whatever spirit they could procure.’* 

In his remarks on British Guiana, he again alludes to the subject with 
equal feeling and force:— 

The first and great cause of disease among the troops in '^Oritisli Guiana, and 
it is shit a princ}pal came tn humtf of the other JVest India c^dumeSi, <?§ well usTtn 
Mw, is the confined aud vijry defe'?*ive state of the barrack accommodation/* 

So far as regards that colony,, our Author stales the defect to have lately 
been remedied by the exertions of Sir Benjamin D'Urban, but that much 
yet remains to be done in the others. ^ 

The effect of a continued restriction to salt provisions, in such a climate, 
IS thus described by our author, who, as an old medical officer, must have 
had ample opportunities oi* witnessing it:— ® * 


** In aU^uricolonics within the tropics it is bad policy to feed our troops on salt 
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provisions, and although they are not »o pernicious in some of these colonies as in 
*^bers, yet they miiformly predispose, and are the chief cause of the unusual mor¬ 
tality of the epidemics that so frequently occur in all of them. These epidemics, 
as is eVident, arise from causes of which wo know almost nothing, and, I allow, are 
(juUtf independent of the habits or conditions or eveu tlie food of tho inhabifa^ihk^ 
buf that they are mure or less aggravated by such habits^nd conditions, and more 
enpecially by unwholesome food, is equally certain. Tire issue of every case of 
disease will depend upon the sound or«unsound state af#thy bodv' that is attacked; 
and that state, as is now fiuly admitted, ia almost always inoililied or produced by 
the quality or tlie kind of food with which the body has previously been nourished 
and supported. When the constitution is sound, ana the body is well nourished 
and vigbrous, that epidemic will appear as a mild and easdy subdued diNeaso, 
which in a diffWont condition of the body wiH cxtinguiyli the vital principle with a 
force and a rapidity thg.t baffle alli*attempts at alleviation or euro.'* 

While the troops have been suffering under this tvuel privation wf!at 
has been the object? Not economy certainly, for it appears by the 
reports of the Cbmmittce on Military Expenditure that, exclusive of the 
loss by wastage and expense of stores, clerks, and commissaries, salt pro¬ 
visions cannot be issued in the West Indies under 5^d. a pound, wiiereas 
by a letter Irom the.Government Secretary of British Guiana to the Cora- 
ini.ssaiy-General at Barbadoes, quoted by the author, it appear.^ that a 
constant supply of fresh meat can be had for the troops there at Gd. a 
pound ; while in Trinidad.and 'ft#bago it is as low as a pound. We 
aie not informed what is the price in other islands, but here at least it 
vvdjiid appen^'there must have existetf a positive determination to convert 
the soldiers* stomachs into receptacles for brine, f*re?t at an invrpaaed co$t 
h) ih(* public, 

Tliiit llic Army at. large is indebted to Sir Andrew for bringing these 
topics before the public, there can be no doubt; but he must not suppose 
that to the uppearance of his woik at the eleventh hour is to be attributed. 


.as uc oiiserve some of his reviewers have been kind enough to assert, 
1 lios(Mmi)ortant ameliorations in the diet and condition of tlie troops in 
the West Indies announced by the SocreWiry-at-War ni the debate on the 
Anny Estimates. ForJbese we know to have been carried intoolfoct, 
tbougli not oificially a^^ounced to the public, several months at least 
belore his work issued fiSm the press; and he may leadily suppose it 
u’ould have betrayed inore*hastc than judgment on the part of our autho- 
iilics hail they resolved on such important measures without any further 
t'videiuie^lian his assertion merely. 

There can he no*doubt that the great mortality among our trii^ps in the 
^Ve•^t Indies must long ago have crfgiiired the attention of the Secretary- 
ut-War, for so far !>ack as ()cto!)cr, 1835, he appointed two officers, who 
had been ]n*eviously engaged in statistical rdrsuits, TJepy.-Insp.^Gen. 
jMarshall, and Taeut. Tujloch of the 45lh AWgiment, to invoAigafe the 
extent of mortality in these colonies, from the records in llie Medical 


nepartinent, and to report Iho^causes, to which it was attributed in the 
medical authorities. We understand the .substance of that report to have 
been circulated in the West Indies, by order of liis Majesty’s Government, 
ai least Uvelve months ago, and as the Secretary-at-War, in Ins speech on 
the Army Estimate^ alluded to that investigation as the groundwork o& 
tho reeoiTf clvinges,|we presume there can bo no mistake in aftribuling 
%xfTir?se officers, aMeast, the merit of having brought faithfully under 
review which our author so slronifly ueprecates. 

We are anxious to put our author an*l hjjiJfncnds right on this point, 
because, though these officers may have ifowish to force their merits on 
the notice of the puldic, it is not fitting that the result of their labours 
should be attributed lo others* who had no share in them. It must, liow- 


ever, be exceedingly gratifying to them to find they* deductions so strongly 
forrobSrated by one wvho has recently served on \he spot, for whatever 
objectiong we 'may have to the knight’s physical, we have none tO hiS 
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military disquisitions, which breathe an anxiety for the welfare of thgj^. 
soldier, alike creditable to his judgment and his feelings; and if, in his 
future labours, he will only confine himself to recording the facts which 
come under his observation, and carefully eschew all physical and geological 
we feel confident that our next review will not require to be^o 
strongly embued with the salt of criticism as the present. 


. I ' • c 

We bee leave to append the following letter, with which we have been 
favoured by Sir Andrew Halliday, with reference to a notice to correspon¬ 
dents in our Number for last month:— ^r 


Mr. EniTOR^—Tliere is a good old wholesome rule, which every public 
journalist ought to bear in mind, and that “ Suum cuique tribuere,'*— 
and I have no hesitation in saying that it is by the firmness with which 
you. Sir, have adhered to this rule that the “United Service Journal” 
has obtained its just celebrity and its powerful influence with tlie public, 
as well as with both Services. 

In your notice to correspondents for last month, you say that some 
injudicious critic had attributed to me “ the honour of having originated 
the beneficial change which has so happily taken place with regard to 
the diet of our troops in the West Indies and which, you very properly 
add, is 7tot true. Sir, it was that able i/Iid venerated philanthropist, tlie' 
lale Dr. Jackson, wdio first mooted this questiod, and urged the proiu icty 
of giving the soldier more fresh mea? in these colonies ; and it was his no 
less able friend and follower, Dr. William Fergusson, now of Windsor, 
that followed up Dr. Jackson’s recommendations, and through his personal 
influence with Sir James Leith (then commanding the troops in the West 
Indies) that the fresh meat rations were increased to four and five days 
in the week ; and which continued for several years, and until the 
troller uf Anmj Accounts discovered thut they could niakr ashoio nf snvina^ 
15,000/. per annum by tediicing the fresh meat 7'ations in the IVest Indte'i 
to two days )n the week. It appears to have been ,no consideiatw^i of 
theirs how many brave men might perish or becc^c lost to the Service. 
It was quite enough that the balance-sheet show^a saving in the article 
of money. In consequence of their reporta Tf'easury order was issued 
reducing the fresh meat ration accordingly to two days in the week, and 
as such it had continued, as a general regulation, from 1821 until my 
arrival in the West Indies. It was occasionally deviated from, upder par¬ 
ticular circumstances, when sickness became unusually prevalent, or when 
such menRs Sir Benjamin D’Urban saw and could esimiatc the jjeinieious 
effects of that unwholesome food; but in general it was considered as 


almost tantamount to mutiny for any medical officer to dare to recommend 
an additioinl alTowance of'fegsh meat, whatever he might consider the 
necess^^y or propriety of such an indulgence. 1 "am not the only one that 
has been made to suffer for such presumption. 

Now, Sir, I beg you will not takc-’any tiolible to prove that the blessed 
change which has' taken place did not originate with me: I am not en¬ 
titled to any such merit. But I do claim, and am entitled to claim, the 
merit of having, by my representations, remonstrances,' and reports, drawn 
fhe attention of the Secretary-at-War and others tq^the subjeet, and of 
having procured a full atid free inquiry, which hasr.alread'yjed to- 
important results, an(j whichv as it appears that inquicy4s*'^till ^going on, 
will eventually lead to greater benefits. 

The brave defenders of ouFc<^nn^ry owe much to your powerful advocacy 
of their cause, and your exposure of abuses. I trust you will persevere; 
but it would not detract from your own just merits to theer on occasionally 
a humble imitator* I concur in every syllable of the general officer's 
letter to Lord Fitzroy Somerset, which appears in yqur last Number, but( 
all that he recommends was again and again urged upon the authorities 
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Dr« Jackson. It is not only the localities of mdst of the barracks that 
at^ bad, but also their construction and inferior arrangements ; and so 
long as the Engineers are lUlowed to build according to their own fancy, 


oo HI vtuii lu eA|/cui. niiy iixipnivem^iir. ii i am noa very mucn imsiaKen, 
the General Hospital at^Bar^does was begun aild completed .without a 
question being ask^d of the chief of the medical staff; and 1 believe I 
^ nrst got the cnaracter of being a troubUs&me fel^owt by presuming to ask 
some qi^stions about its plan and future arrangements, and freely express*- 
ing my disapprobation of some of them. 

When men of weak minds, or of deifinged ?nifids, get to the head*of a 
department, the members of that department are all individually sufferers, 
and the whole are driven from their proper place and lose much of tneir 
usefulness; and woe to the man that dare then assert even a show of in*> 
dependence—particularly within the tropics. But surely this cannot 
always continue: there are men growing up in the medical department 
who have talents and education, as well as spirit, to assert their indepen¬ 
dence and proper in the Service. But I must have done; Sir James 
M'Grigor has told me more than once that my writings, out qf the pro* 
fession do little honour to ♦he department, bvit as I hold what 1 have now 
said is strictly professional, I beg you will honour me with a place in your 
plages, though you have not yet condescended to take any notice of my 
lilfle volume Jn the West Indies.—I am, Sir, your very faithful servant, 

Andabw Halliuay. 

Hampton Court, llth July, 1837. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE STKAM-ENGINR*. 

The piston-rod of tlm air-pump being attached to the same side of the 
centre of the lever beam^hat the steam piston is, it is evident their ascent 
and descent must be perrtrmed at the same time; therefore the air-pump 
piston moving air-tight in its barrel, and the valves opening upwards, it 
follows, on its being drawn up by the lever beam, a vacuum will be formed 
in the barrel below it, into which will rush from the condenser, through 
the pipe M' (fig. 9), the water of injection, as well as that resjjjting fiom 
the condensation of the steam, together with the air disengaged by that 
process, from whence it cannot return, the valve M opening/rowi the con¬ 
denser. On the next descent of the piston, this accumulation ol air and water 
is forced upwards throueji its valves, and ejected on its ascent ftiroggh the 
pipe and valve K into the hot-water well; the temperature of the water 
in this reservoir being consid^ably r^ed by the liberation of the latent 
heat contained in the steam, a suffici^t portion of it isj'eturned into the 
boiler by the pump Y' and pipe H, to sm)ply the waste occasioned by the 
vaporization. The injection-water being supplied from the cold cistern, 
it was necessary to ^provide means for maintaining its temperature at as 
l ow a defree>as posSble. This was effected by a constant stream of cold 
being^ppp^ by the pump Y, v/orkefl by the engine, and by a 
waste pipe Deift)?™erted near the top of thP^jisterv, through which the 
warmer water passes off, which, being;lig^r, ascends and occupies the 
upper part of tne vessel. 

This is an outline,of the single-acting engine of Watt in its improved 
state. But the ingenious inventor was unable to bring these engines 
,fairly before the public until the project received the countenance and 

— * S i.i I . ..■ . . ' ■■■ .. . 

^ * Continued fh)m page 232« 
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mpport of Dr. Roebuck ^he founder of the Carron iron-works), a gentle¬ 
man possessed of some capital, and of a very enterprising dispoeitidn, 
By the Doctor's assistance Mr. Watt was enabled to erect one of the 
improved engines at a coal*mine on the estHte of the Duke of Hamilton, 
*nKi[inniel, near Borrowstoness. This being the first woiiting enaine . 
which Mr. Watt erectdd, the greatest care was taken in its construction, 
and it w^s from timevto time improved until its advantages were so 
apparent, that, in the latter end of the year 276B, Drr Roebuck was in^ 
dueed to advance the nei^ssary funds for procuring a patent, which was , 
enrolled it^their joint names in the April of the following ) ear. ' « ^ 

Watt now hoped to reap the benefit of his labour and ingenuity; but; 
his expectations were nbt destined to be realized at that time, in conse¬ 
quence of some pecuniary embarrassments fn which Roebuck became 
involved. This casualty so much disheartened Mr. Watt that he had 
almost determined to abandon the further prosecution of the project, when 
fortunately proposals were made upon the part of Mathew Bolton, £sq., 
of Birmingham, one of the most wealthy and intelligent manufacturers in 
the kingdom, for the purchase of Roebuck's share of the patent. The 
negotiation was concluded in 1773, to the satisfaction of the several parties 
concerned. 

Mr. Bolton being a man of affluenceyexcelknt address, and possessing 
great personal influence, joined to an ardent^ generous, and persevering 
disposition, was admirably qualified to take up and bring to perfection a 
project which promised to be productive of such impditant natio.nal 
benefits. Mr, Wsitt, on the contrary, was of a reserved and studious dis¬ 
position, and from this contrast of character, it may be inferred, being 
enabled to appreciate the qualities by which each were distinguished, no 
two individuals ever more cordially agreed in their intercourse with each 
other. 

Matters being thus adjusted, Mr. Watt removed his residence to 
Birmingham, and one of the first acts of the patentees was to erect an 
improved engine at '*Soho’' (the name of Bolton's factory), for the ifldjpec- 
tion of such persons engaged in mining operations as might kel disposed 
to substitute the patent engines for those upon^e old construction; yet 
notwithstanding the manifest advantages of th^new engines, much oppo¬ 
sition was given to their introduction, from the^ prejudice generally enter¬ 
tained against new inventions, and the unprincipled attempts of persons 
employed in the manufacture of atmospheric engines^ The drlay occa¬ 
sioned b}^the several causes before mentioned convinced Mr. Watt that 
the term of the patent mast expire b^ore his expenses could in any degree 
be reimbursed; the patentees, therefore, assisted by several influential 
friends, applied to parliament for an extension of the patent, which was 
obtaitied m 1775, for a tenrfv>f twenty-five years^ 

Watt having entered into partnership with Bolton, the new firm directed 
themselves witii energy and success to th^ manufacture of the improved 
steam-engines ; 9 . portion of the fftctory at Soho was appropriated to that 
purpose; and from the increased facilities thus obtained some excellent 
engines were produced. There still existed a considerable prejudice against 
Jthe new^ system, which was in part attributable to th^ increased first cost 
of the engines, occasioned by the greater dbcuracyrrequirad ifi the con¬ 
struction of the several parts. To overcome these mfficultj^, WatTliflff' 
Bolton proposed to erect tffiir improved engines upoTrieii^ in tjaemselves 
extremely liberal and highlj^ adv^itageous to the proprietors of those upon 
the atmospheric principle. Ifiese consisted, in the first place, in allowing 
e rery high price, in part payment, for the old engines, and requiring a 
third part only of the fuel saved by the employment of the patent engines 
for license to use them, ,as compared with the quantity formerly consumed 
when doing the same vf ork with coals of the same qcuty. * 

A very ingenious mode was adopted by the patentees to ascertain the 
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amount of this reserved quantity, which they termed the patent third, a 
piete of mechanism caUed a counter was connected with the lever-beam 
of the engine, composed of a train of wheel-work inclosed in a box, one 
wheel of which received motion from every stroke of the engine, 
•number of strokes was registered upon a Kind of dial or index. 
counter was inclosed in a box, secured by two diffdtent looks, the key of 
one being kept by the patentees, and the other remlining in the jjpssession 
of the proprietor, stated intervals a traveller, in whom confrdence 
^could be placed, was sent round by Watt and ^Bolton to determine the 
amount ^ the p^ent third. Some proprietors had atvaverage struck, and 
a^edtopayan annual sum to the firm in lieu; and it is reported by 
Playfair, that the saving of fuel which resulted from the use of the patent 
engine, as compared with the ionsumption of those upon the atmospheric 
principle, for three of the larger engines employed'at the Chasewater 
mine* Cornwall, amounted to 7200/. for oniifear only. 

We will here advert to a property of steam first observed by Mr. Watt 
about the year 1769, which he described in a letter to Dr. Small of Bir¬ 
mingham as a mode of “still doubling the effect of the steam by using 
the power of the steam rushing into a vacuum, at present lost*,” That is 
to say, if the cylinder be half filled with steam, and the communication 
^ith th^ boiler be then shu* off, the vapour already admitted will expand 
and. press with a diminishing pAver the piston to the bottom of the 
cylinder. This property steam possesges in common with all other elastic 
fluids, atmospfteric air, the various gases, &c. Mr. Watt, therefore, in 
availing himself of the expansibility of the steam, not only saved a consi¬ 
derable portion of the vapour, but by cutting off the flow of steam in due 
lime from the boiler, equalised the motion of the piston, which was found 
to descend with an accelerated velocity when the steam was allowed to 
flow into the cylinder to the end of the stroke. This operation is termed 
working the steam expansively. 

The expansive force of the vapour of water appears to be always in 
direffl*pi’oportion to the pressure undew which it is generated. Thus 
steam produced from w^ter boiled in a vessel communicating with the 
open air will exert a fo)jpe equal to the atmospheric pressure, or about 
15 lbs. on the square incHj and indicate a temperature of 212 degrees. If 
vapourised under the pressure of two atmospheres it will exert twice that 
force, or 30 lbs., and the temperature of the steam and water will be raised 
to 250 degrees, an^ so on. At the same time the space occupied by the 
vapour will decrease in the inverse ratio of its pressure; while th^ tempera¬ 
ture ofthe water, previous to the forftiation of the steam will be proportion- 
ably increased. Therefore, the elasticity of steam being as its density, it fol¬ 
lows that the vapour on the removal of that pressure will expand into a 
volume equivalent to the^ pressure so removed, and still retail? su^cient 
elasticity to balance the atmospheric pressure. This position is proved 
by the following expeiiroents, ^ givex;^ ** Milne's Practical View of the 
Steam Engine:” 

By Mb. Watt! 
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* With every deference to the authority of Dr. Laidner^ the writer caunot hut 
believe thCT-calculations of those emi1lent^ individuals on the elasticity of steam 
are founded in truth. At page 152 of the Doctor's work on the steam engine, &c, 
the following remarks occur,:—If it were admitted that every additional pound 
avoirdupois^ vrhich shotdd be pU^ed on the safety valve» would enable steam, by its 
esepons^n into a proportionally enlarged space, to attain a pressure equal to the 
atmosphere, the obvious consequence would be that a physical relation would sub¬ 
sist between the atmospheric pressure the pqund avoirdupois ! It is wonderful 
that it did not occur to Mr. Wolfe thtft, granting his prmci|^e to be true, at any 
given place* it would necessarily be false at another place where the barometer 
would stand at a different height. Thus, if the principle were true at the foot of a 
mountun, it would be false at the top of it; and if it were true in fair weather it 
Would be false in foul weather, since these circumstances Would be att.mded by a 
change in the atmospheric pressure, without making any chsngd^in the 
avoirdupois.” ^ 

^rely the ttoftor of *the foregoing remarks must have forgotmn that the expan- 
sUriUty of steam being proportioj& to tfee gross pressure under which it is generated, 
it can sigttifjr nothing how ranch m^at force maybe due to artiflcial, or how much 
to fttmeipherie pressure. Supposing the barometer stood 28 inches, and the 
valve loaded with a weight of four pounds to Um iach, then the steam, before it 
could raise the valwe, w^d require to be of an elasticity of 14 4*4 s= 18 lbs. 
If the barometer stood at 99 inches, theu the steam must be 4 >f suSeient streligth to' 
balance 15+ 4 c: 19 lbs.* and so on. Now, the elasticLty and density of steam oeing 
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Tthas been asked by the writer from whosd work theSe experiments 
hajye been extracted whether high and low pressure steam contain the 
same quantity of caloric relative to the number of volumes to Which the 
formet can expand, contrasted with the latter. “ If they do,'* says he, 

contain the same quantity of heat, from whence can any saving of 
be%ffected by the use of highly elastic steam?*’ The cause of the saving 
of fuel in the use of high pressure steam would ad^ear to be, that steam 
formed from water under^ttmospheriepressure oonmios 995 degrees of heat 
in a latent state, which is employed in maintaining the water in lU vaporous 
' form, and, therefore, does not assist in the production of the motive power 
jra^l^atisfit doe^not increase the elasticity of the stfeom^but is carried off in 
the vapour and lost, excepting about 180 degrees imparted to the uaterof 
condensation; whereas in ste^m raised !o a greafer elasticity, not only is 
the proportion of th% latent heat diminished, bat the sensible effect is in¬ 
creased, for the increments of the expansive force of steam increase faster 
than those of temperature, Mr. Watt ascertained by experiment that 
the sum of the latent and sensible heats was, under all circumstances, a 
constant ouantity*. 

From the invention of the atmospheric engine it had ever been con¬ 
sidered a desideratum to be enabled to apply the steam engine as a first 
power to drive machinery in general. About the year 1758 a Mr. Kean 
Fitzgerald proposed a plarf for ccMverting the intermitting motion of the 
atmospheric engine into a ^continuous rotatory one, by the application of 
which he proposed to work mills of vwious kinds. The principle adopted 
by ■Mr. Fitzgtrald consisted of a combination of large toothed wheels, and 
smaller rachet wheels, placed on a shaft bearing a fly wheel, which were 
worked by teeth upon the arch-hcad of the beam of the enginet. 

In 1767 two gentlemen of the name of Clarke and Stewart constructed 
mechanism to effect that object to be applied to certain sugar-mills in 
some of the West India islands; and in the following year, another at¬ 
tempt was made to obtain a rotative motion from an atmospheric engine 
emjjJgyed at Hartley colliery. But that proposed by Jonathan Halls, in 
1736, lor applying the power of the atmOTpheric engine to propel vessels 
was by far the best and most ingenious—namely, the crank, the contrivance 
adopted at the piesent foh that purpose. But none of those projects were 
entertained by the public j and so completely had the invention of the 
crank been forgotten, that it was actually re-mvented by Mr. Watt forty 
years after the date of Hall’s patent. The difficulty, in fact, lay in the 
nature oi* the irap'jlse to be acted on, which consisted of a single down¬ 
ward movement. This obstacle eajly presented itself to Mr. JV'att, who 
had been long impressed with the importance of being enabled to apply 
the steam-engine to drive machine^ in general. To obviate the difficulty 
presented by the intermitting action of the single engine, several plans 
occurred to Mr. Watt, one of which was to apply a cylinder ilnd piston 
to each end of the working beam, which would m that case be actuated 
by an alternate impulse, and the loss Q^iower and time occasioned by the 
action of the counterpoise in drawing up the piston av,oided, while some 
approach to regularity of motion might obtained by supplying both 
the cylinders with §teara from the same boiler. Some other plans were 
tried, but^^were soon laid aside in favour of a contrivance, which, althougit 
fl jpi gyntly simple, was equally distinguished w|th the other invention^ of 
Wattby ex(j'\'s^J,iigenuity and invaluable practical results. 

equal, its expansion must necessarily be in proi^tion and equal to the artifieiai 
piessure to which it is subjected plus the pressdlfe of the atmosphere under which it 
IS generated. It ehould be vemembexed the term atmosphene pressure does not 
signUy a constant quantity.—AvtBOE* 

, * Eocy. Brit. art. Steam, 

t SAwatt’s Qist, steam Engine. 
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y!fe have seen that in'Watt's improved engine the elasticity of the 
steam for pressing down the piston in the cylinder bad been substituted 
for the atmospheric pressure. It was now proposed by Watt to admit the 
steam from the boiler to act upon the under side of the piston, so* as to 
Jbroe it upwards after it had been depressed, and at the same time to 
a communication between the upper end of the cylinder and *1116" 
condenser, by which the ascending stroke of the piston would be made in 
vacuo, in«tbe same planner that it had been fojfced down; the effect of 
which arrangement was, in fact, just to double the action of the single 
engine. This may be considered as the final improvement effected by i 
Mr. Watt in the 'prlupiple of the steam-engine, and d/hioh' ijp^v 
be deemed perfect in theory; the machine being actuated by an im¬ 
pulse nearly constant/and freed for the first time from the enormous 
d^d-weight of the counterpoise. Nevertheless several subsidiary im¬ 
provements remained to be projected in order to render the double 
engine practically available to the driving of machinery ip general, and to 
adjust its power with sufficient accuracy. These objects Mr. Watt effected 
with his usual ingenuity by the application of four admirable contrivances. 
The drst is the parallel motion, for connecting the piston-rod with the 
lever-beam; the second, the crank, for imparting the power of the engine 
to a ; the fly-wheel, to continue the motion so received; and lastly, 
the ball governor, by which the velocity of thd engine was equalised, not« 
Withstanding the vrork which it had to perform might occasionally vary. 
It is purposed therefore to offer a s|;ort description of eaoh^ of these auxi¬ 
liary inventions, which conferred on the steam-engine a powep approaching 
almost to animal life. 

So long as the action of the engine was that of a single downward im¬ 
pulse, a strap or chain passing over the arch-head of the lever-beam, and 
attached to the piston-rod was sufficient to communicate the impulse be¬ 
tween them, being that of a pull both on the descent of the piston and the 
reaction of the counterpoise ; but in the new power conferred upon the 
engine, it became necessary to devise some means by which a puling 
impulse could be imparted from the piston-rod to the lever-beam. *Tt is 
manifest a chain, from its flexibility, would have been altogether inapplic¬ 
able to such a purpose, neither would it have^^en practicable to have 
applied the piston-rod immediately to the end oflihe wording-beam, in con¬ 
sequence of the curved motion of the latter, which would deflect the piston- 
roa from its rectilineal.path, and render it impossible to preserve the 
stuffing-box, through which it passes in the cover of the cylind^, steam- 
tight. of the earliest plans adopted by Mr. Watt to effect that object 
was to place a sector containing teetn*on the arch-head of the lever-beam, 
and to attach an upright rack to the piston-rod, which geared into the 
teeth of the sector. This contrivance was found to work very unequally : 
the te%^h ^ere constantly breaking, and the whole apparatus very liable 
to go out of order. • 

These difficulties being found ^uperaliJe, Mr. Watt, on further reflec¬ 
tion, was led to ,the invention oi that beautiful mechanism called the 
parallel motion. This consists of a number of rods or levers moving on 
centres, and connected with each other by pivots, being;interposed between 
the end of the piston-rod and the lever-beam, by the action of which the 
rectilineal motion of the piston-rod is preserved, but the power, 
transmission to the lever-oeam modified into a curve. Thi& annexed dia- 
gram will explsdnthe^rincl^e upon which the action oftffiTparaikl motion 
depends. Suppose the leversV^B,*C N of equal length, and moving freely 
on the centres C B, having tliw ends connected by pivots with the rod 
N A. It.it manifest that in moving the lever upwards or downwards 
there must be some point in the length of the rod N A which does not in¬ 
cline to one side or •the other, and as the levers are of equal tengtlh tnteir, 
ends -must describe equffi arcs, therefore that point must be in the centre 
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of the fodN A. Now suppose ^at the lever A B formed one end of the 
beam of a steam-engine, hnd the piston-iod was attached to the point P 
the rod AiN, it is clear that th^f rectilineal motion of the piston-rod 
would be preserved, while at the same time the end of the beam and that 
of the lever C N would describe the ciuves X X. This arrangement of 
the levers is modified in practice according to circumstances, but the piin- 
clple is preserved. The disposition most usually adopted is that of an 
oblong square, which is selected for the purpose of guiding the rod of the 



air-pump piston itt a path parallel to that of the steam piston-rod; for it 
is found m practice, and can be demonstrated, if the lever A B, in the 
nesA fig,, be increiised to 0 (double its length) i9.nd the rod X 0 be twice 
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the length that P is from A, then the path of the point X will be parallel 
t9 that described byP, (provided the rods A N and X O be preserved 
parallel to each other,) but it will move through double the space. This !s 
effected by uniting X and N, by the couphng-rod G. which is equal to 
A O, to the end of which i» connected the bridle lever H C« as m the 
fewer fig. Therefore the steam piston-rod being attached to X^and that 
of the air-pump to P, itJollows the length Of the barrel of the air-pump 
should be about one-hax that of the steqm>cylitid|r. The different levers 
which fond the parallelogram are connected attheir juqption by pivots on 
which they play freely. 

It is true that mathematical sense the points X* 

descube complex curves';^’but as the arcs of vibiation through whi^ 
levers move^ are but smailh the deviation iVotn a right line is practically 
insensible* * • 

Tiie proportions of the levers of the parallel motion may be varied 
according to circumstances; those most commonly adopted are, for the 
parallel and radms rods, each one-fourth of the lever-beam* and the links 
to which they are attached one-half the length of the stroke of the 
engine. 

Mr. Watt’s first attempt to convert the reciprocating motion of the 
engine into one of continued rotation was to apply two engines acting 
upon two>cranks fixed to the same axis, set at an angle of 120 degrees to , 
each other, (in the same manner that tlfe paddle-shaft of a steam-vessel 
at the present day is driven,) with a light fly-wheel to equalise the motion. 
This plan succeeded m a most satisfactory manner; but havinf; neglected 
to take out a patent for such an application of them auk, and the plan 
having been divulged by one of the workmen employed, Mr. Watt endea¬ 
voured to effect the same object by other means. He accordingly invented 
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a very ingenious piece of mechanism, T^hich hc«alled the ” son and planet 
wheel/* This contrivance consisted of tiro toothed wheds, working in 
the same plane, and gearing one into the other; one of vrhichg termed the 
sun wheel, is wedged firmly on thefiy*shafl; and the other, ctKlIed the 
planet wheel, is fixed immovably to the lower end of the connecting rod, 
(the uppec end of which is attached to the lever-beam of the en^nd?) SKT 
that neither the sun nor placet wheels revolve oil Weir axis. It is there¬ 
fore evident, that in raising the.beam of theei^ine, the planet-wheel 
must be raised with it; the effect of which will be, tb turn the »in-wheel 
round, and consequently the fly-shaft on which it is keyed: this imparts 

fly-wheel, by which the motfjuuyuipntinued, when the 
^r^ine is passing the centres, that is, when the connecting rod is in a line 
with .the crank, or when it co5ncides*with a line passing through the 
centres of the sun and planet Vheels,—for in that case it is manifest the 
crank or sun wheel would be acted on perpendiculaily, and consequeiftly 
such an impulse could have no tendency whatever to turn the fly-shaft 
round —See diagram of the fly-wheel, crank, and connecting rod. But, 
as before stated, the momentum imparted to the fly-wheel carries on the 
rotative motion, and enables the engine to recover itself from these critical 
positions in which it is placed twice in every revolution. 

However ingenious the principle on which the sun and planet wheel 
^cted, that mode of producwig a rotative motion was attended, in practice, 
with several serious objections; 1 its construction was complicated and 
e^^pensive ; the teeth of the wheels were constantly breaking; in short, that 
cwitrivance Wbre about the same relation to the crank that the rack and 
sector did to the parallel motion; the only advantage it possessed over the 
crank consisted in its imparting additional speed to the fly-shaft. How* 
ever, it answered Mr. Watt’s purpose in evading Wasburgh’s patent for 
the crank,—a knowledge of which had been surreptitiously obtained; and 
on the expiration of that term the crank was brought into general use, 
the application of which has been continued to the present time. 

In applying the steam-engine to general manufacturing purposes, it 
waTifeemed indispensable to possess sonfe means of adjusting its power 
and velocity, in order to prevent any variation in either. Such variation 
was apprehended to arise from two causes, which no degree of attention 
upon the part of the engine-man could prevent; one was any sudden increase 
or diminution of work thb eneinewas performing; and the other, from 
any change in the rapidity with which steam was generated in the boiler, 
owing t«»any variation in the intensity of tho combustion of the fuel. To 
counteract the irregularity proceeding from these sources, Mr. Watt adopted 
the happy expedient of the ball iovemary He first placed the pipe 
which conveyed steam from the boder to the cylinder a valve of a peculiar 
construction, called the throttle-valve,—the operation of which was to 
shut off the flow of steam from the boiler, ih whole or in paft, so as to 
proportion the quantity of steam employed to actuate the engine to the 
work to be performed. The vfdve consisted of a circular plate, vibrating on 
an axis which passed through the cenfPl^if its plane, so that when the plate 
was turned across the bore of the tube, the ^ssage ofstdam from the boiler 
was completely shut off; and, on the contrary, when the edge of the plate 
was in the directiorf of the length of the tube, little or no olwtruction was 
offered td the full flow of steam. It was at first intended to have adjmtefl 
tdf^rottle valve by hand, but, on reflectiorf, Mr. Watt was convinced 
inat the^engine itself might be made to reguhde greater precision 

than any assistant, however attentive : ^to eiject which, Mr. Watt applied^ 
by a very elegant arrangement, a coiT^rivance wmeh had long been 
adopted to regulate the motion of corn-mills, called a hft-lent^; n 
consisted of two metal balls suspended by rods from a collar, thrown 
which.was passed, vertically* a spindle* or axis, which received motim 
from the mam shafUof the mill; fherefore, aecoMmg Jo the vel^ity with 

which the axis was made to revolve, so vrould the balls fly off by the 
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eentiifugal force, which, by raising or depressing the end of a lever 
attached to the collar, caused the mill-stones to separate or approach each 

other. * 

This contrivance, with some modification. Watt applied to equalise the 
motion of the engine; a sheave was placed upon the lower end of the 
spindle of the governor, and a corresponding one upon the fly-shaft, 
having an endless band passed round them both; therefore, botn the fly- 
shaft and the spindl^i^volved with fhe same velocity. The collar to 
which thd metal balls were attached was conifeetec^ (as in the former 
instance) by a series of levers with the axis of the throttle-valve; conse¬ 
quently, when the ^oeitWof the engine became inoreasedpthe h|}l$ of the 
“governor** would fiy^ra, by which (through the intervention^of ffie 
levers) the^ valve would be proporlionably closed, and the supply of steam 
reduced; and on the speed of the engine'being diminished, a contrary 
effect would take place. In our 10th figure it is applied somewhat dif¬ 
ferently, but the principle is the same; so that the quantity of steam 
admitted into the cylinder is apportioned with the utmost'accuracy to the 
degree of power the engine is required to exert. 

After the several improvements by which the steam-engine was ren¬ 
dered applicable as a first power to machinery in general, and endued 
almost with the powers of vitality, mechanists began to bestow more pains 
upon the finish and external appearance of tbecngine, and some attempts^ 
were made to improve the arrangement of thp several parts. A const-* 
derable improvement in the construction of the lever-beam was also 
effected, which had been previously Composed of massive be^Qis of limbos 
bolted together, and which, together with the ponderous arch-heads, chains, 
and counterpoise, was of an enormous weight, cumbrous, and expensive; 
instead of which was introduced cast or wrought iron beams, which were 
equally strong, comparatively light, and had a neat and elegant appear¬ 
ance*. 

The formation of the valves, and the mechanism by which they were 
worked, excited considerable attention. The description of valves adopted 
by Mr. Watt consisted of a conical plug, which was alternately flrfeed 
from, and let down into, a socket or aperture in a plate, contained in the 
valve-box. In the double engine there were two of these valves at the top 
of the cylinder, and two at the bottom. The two which admitted steam 
from the boiler to the cylinder were called 4he »upper and lower steam- 
valves, The other two, which opened a communication between the 
cylinder and the condenser, were called the upper and lower qduction- 
valves. A steam-valve and an eduction-valve were contfiined in each box, 
at the top •and bottom- of the cylindev, so that each end of the cylinder 
communicates both with the boiler and the condenser. As it was essential 
to the action of the double engine, that while the steam was admitted to 
press on oub side of the piston, a ^lassage should be opened between its 
opposite side and the cond^enser, so it was npcesstiry that each steam and 
eduction-valve should be opened and shut simultaneously—that is, the 
steam-valve at the top of the cylin^ should be connected with the edut- 
tion-valve at the bdttom, and the lower steam-valve with the eduction- 
valve at the top. This Mr. Wffit effected by different ingenious arrange¬ 
ments, one of which may be thus described—from the centre of each valve 
Was a stem, which protruded steam-tight, through the valve-btftc, biit a s 
the valves were pla^ one \)ver the other, the stem of one of them wISTa 
tube through which the .stem of the other was passed ; the sterns^ of each 
pair of valves being united, w^re acted on by an alternate motion derived 
from the excenirtCi which will oe^Ssenbed presentlyt* The valves shown 

.!< .Ill < ■' I — ■ I ■ 11 — .^.. . ..I— #.11.. ..Ill I .. I . . . I. 

Leyer-beama composed of iron were first suggested by Dr* Rob»oi).^iSttey. Brit, 

, f This mode wothiag the valves was invented by Mr. Watt eubseqni'utly to ^ 
that aheva in our fig. of tna^doublMngiue ^ {mt it has t^n {Mentioned here ia cun- 
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in the fig. were worked by^he alternate aseent and descent of certain 
pins or tappets in the rod of the air-pump, which, as before stated, was 
attached to the beam of the engine. 

Several alterations in the construction of the valves have from time to 
time been suggested, for some of which patents were obtained: They 
o®nsistj ^or the most part, of continued valve-boxes of an oblong*formf 
extending from the top of the cylinder to tha^boUom, in which were pas¬ 
sages leading to the boiler and jcondenser, the apertures of which were 
opened and shul^ with slides. Although some oT those ai<*angcments 
exhibit considerable mechanical ingenuity, engineers of the present day 
.,generajiy prefer thow on the principle inventig| The objections 

m-gea against the slide-valves are, that in consequence of the narrowness 
of the passages the steam has to traverse in its admission froip the boiler, 
it becomes to a oertain extent “ wtre-dratrn** by which its force is con¬ 
siderably diminished ; and, also, the quantity of steam contained in these 
passages being condensed at each stroke of the engine, occasions a con¬ 
siderable waste of vapour. 

It is not thought necessary to enter into a minute description of those 
contrivances, the object of this treatise being rather to give a popular 
account of such leading improvements in the steam-engine as have been 
practically adopted, than a detail of the various inventions devised by 
mistaken ingenuity. Ttjose, however, who may be desirous of further 
information respecting Vie svslem of slide-valves are referred to Dr* 
l^ardner’s excellent work on the Steam-Engine, where a minute and clear 
description 8f each is given, accompanied by well-executed diagrams. 

The improved mode of operating on the valves called the excentHc^ has 
been generally adopted, especially in marine engines, which is found to 
act more smoothly and evenly than the motion impart^ by the rod of the 
air-pump. This consists of a motion derived from the .shaft of the fiy- 
wheel, on which is placed a disk, or sheave of iron, excentrically, that is, 
the shaft, instead ol going through the middle of the disk, passes through 
about half way between its centre and the circumference. Round the 
of the disk is an iron strap or collar, the sides of which are perfectly 
smooth and lubricated with oil, so that the disk may revolve within it. 
IVo iron arms of the required length project from the band, whose ends 
are united, and connected at their extremiiy with the mechanism attached 
to the valves. Now as* the disk revolves freely within the band, it is 
manifest that the lever attached to it will be drawn backwards and pushed 
forwa^als by each revolution of the fly-sbaft, through a space equal to 
double the distance between the centre of the disk and the part through 
which the shaft passes ; consequently, a reciprocating motioft is obtained 
by which the valves are opened and shut. 

watt’s double EWdlNE. 

• . ' 3 , 

Our tenth figure is a»representRtion of the double-acting engin#of Watt, 
in which are included the different inventions before described. 

In tl]e steam-cylinder A, «nclosed«u* the jacket J J, works the piston P, 
the rod R of which is connected with the end of the lever-beam L B by 
the strap U The beam plays on the ceStre O. The rod of tiie air-pump 
piston R' is also attached to the great beam by the strap 3. The tappets 
in the.rod acting on the spanners T and T', open and shut the valees 
3, 4, By means of the mechanism M M, W N. G is the ball-governor, 
connected by the lever H with the throttlc-\i}lve I. S the pipe by which 
steam 18 conduefed from the boiler to the cylinder. X and Y are the 
upper and lower valve-boxes, each Of wfiich contain two valves, one to 

admit steam from the boiler, and the dlher communicating with the con- 

1^11 I iiiii p i 1—-» , 

wquettce ef a patent baring been taken out for a iimilv plan by Mr. Murray, of 
Le««*, which, wa, se| aside by Mr. Watt, who showeAhe had previowsly piaMised it. 
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denser, so that there are two 8team*valTe9 and two eduction*v£^ve^; e agh 
steam-valve is connected with an eduction-valve: each pair are openefT 
and shut at the same tune, md by the same motion, in jorder tha^ while 
steam is flowing from tfie boile( mto the cylinder to act upon one side of 
the piston a vacuum shall be pioc|pSed at the other side by the steam 
rushing into the condenser, C the cold water cistern in which are placed 
the ooMeneer U and the air-pump V. It is constantly hupplted wim cold 
water by the pump K worked by engine. K a pump for supphdng the 
boiler Inth heated water bf pipe F h:om the cbtem D, tp restore (he waste 
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occasioned by the vaporization. B the handle by whiob Ihe quantity of 
injection-water is regulated, Th^ valve-boxes being in section, it 
must be understood there is another pipe between them similar to E, not 
shown in the figure. The connecUng-rod. Hrexn the end of the beam and 
fig-wheel^are necessarily omitted in the dewing, owing to onr cipcum^ 
scribed limits, but are shown in the preceding diagram. The levers of 
the parallel motion are disposed in a manner sixqjiar to that shown in our 
former fig. The actiorPof }be air-pump is omitted. 4iaving been described 
in a previous parf of the work. The ball-govemor-is made to revolve by 
^the she^e ana band Q Q, which receives matxon from a corre«)onding 
sheai^ on the fly-shaft, as shown at Q in the ftfStWfflg diagram C. 

These being the principal |mrts of the engine, we will proceed to explain 
the ipanner in whiph the motion is prc^uced. , 

I#et us suppose the engine ** bioton throvgh^*^ as usual, and the interior 
filled with steam. The piston being at the top of the cylinder, the steam- 
valve 3 and ttta eduction-valvc 2 are .to be closed, and the^injection-water 
allowed topla^ therefore, a communication existing between the cylinder, 
beneath the j^ton and the condenser, the. steam from thence will rush 
into that vessel, and be condensed by the jet of cold water. Into the 
vacuum thus produced the piston will be forced by the steam flowing 
through the upper stears-valve 1. The instant the piston reaches the 
bottom of the cylinder, the spapner T is acted on by the upper tappet 
in the rod of the air-pump, by which the valves I and 4 are closed, 
ajfid those mrked 2 and 3 opened) by which the previous motipn will 
be reversea. a vacuum being formed above the piston, while steam from 
the boiler is allowed to flow in below it; the piston will, therefore. 
forced upwards in vacuo, in the same manner that it was pressed downwards 
in the first instance. The position of the valves being again reversed, 
the piston will be again pressed downwards in the cylinder, and thus 
the motion may be continued indefinitely. 

• [To be concluded in our next.] 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG-OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED* 

Vice-Admiral Matthew Henry Scott. 

THig excellent and talented officer did not live to see the fruition of his 
hopes—the attainment of the highest step in his profession. The promo¬ 
tion which would have given himBlue at the Main came out»two months 
after his death, an event that took place at Southampton the 30th of 
October last, in the 71st year of hi|i.age* 

The estimatioit and regard in which he was held by all whe^erved with, 
above, or under him. best tell his sterling merit- The proUgc oRSt. Vin¬ 
cent and of Colpoys. the triend of his late Majesty, anduif many de¬ 
parted as well as numerous d^stinguisliad officers still living, he had yet the 
mortification to see his services passed by. and those honorary distinctions 
he well deserved withheld because they mre not asked for. Singularly 
modest as he was*amiable and upright, yet justly proud of his profession 
and th^spqtless name which he bore, he still evinced so strong an indis- 
pb^ion to ask a fiivour that his brother offioers vainly urged his making 
known to royalty whatever wishes he migbj^ bntertain. For himself he 
never asked the fulfilment but of one: an^ that—the command at Chat¬ 
ham during a former administratioa^iwas not indeed refused, but given 
to another three days before bis final answer, while in this anxious time 
the Vice-Admind dxperieoeed the inconvenience at least of office, in the 
capacity suitor. • 

Aom that perio^. we believe, Lin’d |delvUle*3»presence was never ag&in 
sought. Tlte claims of Admiral Scott were grounded upon a long and 
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arduous course of service, during the war, strengthened by the fftet of hU 
being ordered to strike his flag at Deal after Waterloo, when only six 
months of his three years were expired, and his being told, upon the occa¬ 
sion of high encomia passed on his able conduct during that memorable 
time, that an opportunity should be afforded him for the oomplet^n of his 
period, but which opportunity never was given. 

Rigid in the exaction of duty as zealous in its performanoet the protector 
of the wealf, the restralner of the strong, his ship, ^hen g, Captain, was an 
example to the fleet, and so well ordered that for eleven months no punish¬ 
ment took place on board. • ■Attentive to the people's comfort an^ealth,,, 
indulgent when possiolSI^ be was looked on as the father of his fhip% 
company, apd became thoireliance /if his chief for readiness. A perfect 
seaman and officer, a bravo and honourable nyan.hewas no less admirable 
in hh private relations than in his public service. In him the Navy has 
lost an ornament and the country a faithful servant, whom, though it is to 
be hoped many^qual, few can be said to surpass. - * 

.. w 

Lievtbnant-S’Bkkral Sir Grorgb Cooks, K.C.B. 

Thb military services of the late Sir George Cooke commenced in the 
1st Foot Guards, in which he was appointed* an Ensign in 1784, and 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant and Captain the same Regiment in 
1792. He embarked for Flanders with the Army under the command of 
the late Duke of York, in 1794, and NtUs present at the affair gfVaux, op 
the opening of the campaign on the French frontiers ; he was also at the 
attacks upon the French positions at Lannoy, Tourcoin, and Monvaux on 
the 18th of May, in the retreat from Monvaux on the 19th, and present 
when the enemy attacked the position of the Allied Army in front of 
Tournay, on the 22nd of May; also at the affair near Boxtel, on the 15th 
of September. 

In 1796 we find him on the Staff of the Sussex district, in the capacity 
of Aid-de-Camp to Major-General Hulse, and afterwards, in the same 
Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Stevens, commanding the Brigade of 
Guards at Wasley Camp, and continued to hold this appointment until he 
attained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, in 1798. 

In 1799 he \^as present with the 3rd Battalionef Guards at the landing 
of the expedition under Sir Ralph Abercrombie at the Helder, and was 
severely wounded at the battle of the 1 9th of September, in that jifar, in 
the village of Schorel. 

In 1803 be was appointed AssistanV Adjutant-General to the North- 
West District, under the command of the late Duke of Gloucester, then 

Prince William, and continued there till 1805, when he rejoined the 1st 

Brigade of Gbuards at Deal. • • 

In 18(ft he obtained the Majority of the 1 st Guafrds, which conferred on 
him the Arxo^' rank of Colonel, and in 1809, he proceeded, with the expe¬ 
dition under Lord Chatham, in coMnand of Ihe 3rd Battalion, to South 
Beveland. 

In 1811 he went to Cadiz wtfb the said Battalion, and was appointed 
Brigadier, and afterwards Major-General on the Staff there, in June; and 
upon Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Graham and Major-GeBgraP'Disnw 
leaving Cadiz, he succeeded to the command of that station md divisldfl 
of Lord Wellington's Ami^which he retained during, the remainder of 
the siege. Upon the raising of the siege, he advanced with the gi*eeter 
part of the division to Seviue. the troops proceeding from Seville to 
Join the Army under Sir Rowlana Hill, he returned to Cadiz, and conti¬ 
nued hif the command of the garrison till July, 1813, Vhen he obtain^ 
leave of absence, and returned to England. 

At'the latter l^riod of the same year he again embarked with a Brigade 
of Guards, and landed on the 6th of December at Sohevelin, near the 
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Hague; and after taking possession of Helveot and Willlamstadt, on the 
French evacuating those places* he joined the forces under Lieutenant* 
General Sir Thomas Graham, which had arrived at Tholen on the East 
Scheld. He was present in the command of a IHvision on the two separate 
attacks upon Antwerp in January and February, 1814;—^was employed in 
the attack by escalade and surprise upon Bergen-^ioom, where he was 
taken prisoner on the morning of jhe 9th of MaroK after being in posses* 
sion of a part of thj woilcs Uie whole of the preceding night. * 

He subsequently commanded the ist Division of Infantry of the Army 
jn the I^herlands, under the Duke of Wellington,—was present at the 
'action^rQuatre Bras on the l6thof June, llfS*'and at the battle of 
Waterloo on the 18th, where he lost his left arirv. On returnipg to Eng¬ 
land'he was appointed to thecommand of the Kent district on the 1st of 
November of the same year. • • 

He was nominated a Knight Commander of the Most Honourable 
Military OrderT)f the Bath, 22nd June, 1815. On the 23nl of the same 
month he succeeded the late Sir Thomas Picton, as Colonel of the 77th 
Regiment; and in December, 1834, was transferred to the 40th Regiment, - 
the command of which he held to the period of his decease. This event 
took place at his seat, Harefield Park, on the 3rd of February last. 


Genemii. Sir* James Hay, K.C.H. 

‘ This oflScer entered the Army as ®ornet in the 2nd Dragoon Guards in 
1 ? 80 . In 1^85 he sticceeded to a Lieutenancy, and in 1791 to the rank 
of Captain in the Regiment. 

In the month of May, 1793, Captain Hay embarked fwith his Regiment) 
to join the Army under his Royal Highness the Duke of York, in Flanders. 
In June the Regiment was placed with the Prussian Corps, under Marshal 
Knoblesdorf, then encamped at Cysding, between Lisle and Tournay, 
While there, the regiment was engaged in several affairs with the enemy. 

September Captain Hay was employed with the Corps of Observa* 
tion, under Marshal Freytag, (during the siege of Dunkirk,) and was 
present in the action near Esklebuck. Alter the siege of Dunkirk was 
raised he proceeded (with his Regiment) to flie camp in front of Tournay, 
and on the .Army’s talyng up a more forward position on the 27th of 
(October, lie had a horse killed under him in a successful charge of infantry. 
Not afterwards the troops went into winter quarters,—the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards to Ghent. 

In March, 1794, he was promoted to a Majority, and commanded the 
Regiment during the year. At the opening of the campaign he was 

present in the attack of the enemy’s position.on the 17th of April, and 

had a horse killed under him, near Vaux. • He was also at ^he siege of 
I^andvecy, and was in most of the battles and affairs the Army Was con¬ 
cerned in, until its retreat. *He served in the winter campaigns of 1794 
and 1795, in Holland, and in fhe subsequent retreat across the river Ennus. 
He continued in command of the Regiment till the* end of September, 
when he returned to England, for the pu^J•ose of embarking for the West 
Indies, having been promoted to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the 29th 
Light Bragaons (afterwards the 25th), He joined his I^giment at tke 
of Cork, and soon afterwards proceeded to St. Domingo, where the 
service was merely of a desultory nature. 

In 1?97 the 29th Light Dragoons were prdered* to return to England, 
having suffered severely from the cMmate. Previously, however, to the 
Regiment's removal from St. Domingo^e had a most dangerous Dlness, 
from the effects of*which he suffered throughout his after life. On being 
sent away for the recovery of his health, ne was, op the passage, taken 
prisoner by a French privateer. The whole of^he crew, with thfre^ccep- 
tion Qi two, \vere removed on board the privateer, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Hfty was Also selected as a hostage, but fortunately was afterwards ex¬ 
changed for Captain Lord Frederick Ktzroy—a son of the late Duke of 
Grafton; and some days afterwards the privateer, with his Lordship, the 
English crew, &c. went to the bottom, in a dreadful gale of wind, off the 
coast of America, The ship Lieutenant'-Colonel Hay was left ^n escawd . 
the storm, and got safe to tne Delaware river. Almost iipmediately after 
his arrival in EnglandMie was appointed to the command of the Ist Dra¬ 
goon GuaVds, as Lieutenant-Colonel, and the fSllowmg year (179S) he 




the Regiment he h adorijg wially served in. • 

In 1799 he was appoJmid Commandant of the Cavalry Dep6t afMaid-* 
stone. In.Septemb^r, 1803, he was promoted to the rank of Colonel in 
the Army, and in July, 1804, he was put^ cm the SteflPof Great Britain, 
and removed as Brigadier in the Southern district, till June, 1806.* In 
February, 18QJ, he was again placed on the Staff in the same district as 
Brigadier Gewral, where he continued to serve till hii promotion to 
Major-Genei'al in July, 1810. In August following he was removed to 
the Staff of Ireland, *nd in June, 1811, he was brought back to the Eng¬ 
lish Staff, and placiid in the Kent district. 

In September, 1812, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent was gra¬ 
ciously pleased to name him Adjutant-General#10 the Army in Ireland, in 
which situation he remained till his prcmotiooto Lieutenant-General in' 
June, 1814, which necessarily removed him. 

In July, of the same year, he was ^pointed to the Staff ctf Jreland, a»d 
nominated by the Commander of the Forces to the Western district, which 
he held the command of till the reduction of the Staff to the Peace Esta¬ 


blishment. 

In 1827 he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Edinburgh Castle, 
which he held until nominated (m 1831) to the Colonelcy of the 2 nd 
Dragoon Guards (his old Regiment); shortly after which his Majesty was 
most graciously pleased to confer on him the distinction of 9 Knight 
Commander of the Guelphic Order, and by the last brevet of Januarf, Uiis 
year he was promoted to the rank of General in the Army. 

His decease took place at Edinburgh on the lUh of February last. 


Ralph Ghsek, Esq., iNSPacTOB-GENERAL of Army Hospitals. 

it 

The late Inspector-General Ralph Green, whose demise took place on 
the 17th of*Junc last, in the 70th yeaf of his age, entered the service as 
Regimental Mate, in May, 1787, and passed through the different grades 
up to the highest, which he attained in August, 1813. 

Durine; hifc course of duty he served in F*anders;Holland,the West Indies, 
Portugfia, and the Medilerranean ; in the two expeditions to Egypt; at 
Malta, du«f9f^ the plague in 1813 ; and, subsequently, at the head of the 
medical department in the Windward and Leeward Islands, to 1821. 

The services of fhe late In^ctor-General are thus briefly adverted to 
by a high and competent autHority” The talents and merits of this old 
and most respectable offleer were conspicuous, and noficed with applause 
in several of the Gazettes, where he had served, more pef}tticdlarj[g in 
Egypt, where he had the aitpolntment of Assistant-Inspector of Hospitals, 
ana in the West Indies,,^here he had the medical superintiendeiice 
during several years of unusual sicljness and mortality,” 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANV. 

ClkCASSIA. 

The Circassians in general afford a rare instane^of the constancy with 
which some nations adhere to thCir ancient manners and customs: the 
same characteristics apperfain to them .at the present moment which 
distinguished tl^em in the days of Strabo. The^deeper you penetrate into 
the^hevt^^f the valleys least exposed to the influence of external events, 
the more striking is their observance of olden usages and ancient customs; 
you are thrown back upon Homer's days, when launched amon’g the pos¬ 
terity of the CoIchit)f Georgia in their haunts aboqt the sources of 4he 
Phasis and Eugdr. 

The general ifnpression with regard to the Circassians is/thal they are 
a horUe of robbers and savages,—a nest of faithless, lawless freebooters; 
but never w'as impression more false. Circassia, in its present state, is 
what Germany and France were in the days of their earlier kings; it is a 
perfect picture of feudal aristocracy, such as it existed in the middle ages, 
or of the heroic aristocracy^of primitive Greece. Its constitution is feudal 
<0 the very core, and the spirit off caste as strong as wtien Gaul and Ger¬ 
many were one great arena of chivalry. A wail of separation severs the 
prince and noljje, freedman, serf, and .'flave, into five wholly distinct classes, 
Tlfe princes intermarry exclusively among themselves; the noble is just 
what he always was, and dares insult no princess by the offer of his 
heart; and the only class which can move upwards is the serfs, who are 
admitted to rise one step, and gain the rank of freedmen. Despite, how¬ 
ever, this distinction of ranks, a land of truer irtedom scarcely exists. In 
the Kabardas (the plain country, where the people h^ve lived under the 
llussian sceptre ever since the year 1705), the state of vassalage is regu¬ 
lated 4)y *stnctly defined system; but the mountaineer scarcely knows 
what it implies, or at least is scarcely sensible of its pressure. It 
would not be easy to determine where the prince’s or noble's authority 
begins and ends ; his influence is the result rather of confidence and a sort 
of patriarchal persuasivegess ; but he has no real authority over his serf 
saving that to which ancient custom entitles him. Among themselves 
princes and nobles are in all points equals. The Circassians at present 
in a staTe of hostflity with Russia have, it is estimated, 500.000 men ca¬ 
pable of bearing arms, yet there is ^ot a single individual amoqg them by 
whom a coalition could be organized, or a general system of attack or 
defence be carried into execution; every prince and every noble,—nay, 
every freedman, is his own master, and follows no order but hi^own mere 
will. There are as many^interests in play as there are tribes and indepen¬ 
dent families, each jealous of fbeir neighbour, and as jcjttwww^resljj^int 
or the assumption of superiority: not*unfrequen1]y at deadly enmity, 
owing to that sanguinary spirit of blood for blood, which, descending Irom 
father to son, engenders a state of endless Y-sud between single families as 

well as entire tribes. * 

The iitdenjndence and mistrust which characterise this people ar« 
clfief^exen^Ufied in the site of their abodes* No such thing as what 
we shouW designate a town, borough, or village, is to be found in all Cir¬ 
cassia. Tn his desire to live isolated from socioty,*the Circassian builds 
himself a dwelling at a certain distance from his neighbour, and lakes 
care to place it amidst one of those fine^roups of trees which abound in 
this part of the.worlfl. The materials are wood or clay coated with potter’s 
clay; the roof consists of planks covered with straw, ajid kept down with 
poles«trelchect across it. The interior possesses sort of decoration but 
a large chimney, a couple of shelves for the stowing of household utensils, 
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and a few wooden nails on which arms and clothes are hung: a store¬ 
house set on huge logs of wood, and ft clav building for a stable, complete 
the habitation ; and the whole is surrounded by a hedge. The Circassian 
clears the ground about his dwelling and sows it with wheat or mullet; 
carefully maintaining an inclosure of trees around his glebe by \^ay of pro¬ 
tection to it, as well a^for the purpose of affording it that degree of shade 
and moisture which the nature of the climate demands. When seen from 
the sea. nothing can have a more picturesque appearai^e than the succes¬ 
sion of wooded valleys, in which* these glebes are seen smiling with every 
varied tint of verdure* but rarely that you will see a habita^n peep-^ 
ing from between a cluster of foliage. A collection of these farms ot'^settte- 
ments. spreading out at* all point« of the compass, and if not dependent 
upon the same prince, united by common inlerest or k)cal circumstances, 
acq\nres a cognomerf usually derived from the stream which runs ki its 
vicinity, Thli^farm is called an aonUy the same as the I^tin avia. The 
term is also used in a collective sense to designate the whole nest of farms 
in a district. 

The serf'cultivates his chieftain's land; but his principal duty is to 
accompany and defend him. The delight and glory which a Circassian 
most covets is to be welcomed home from some foray, well laden with 
spoils and captives : this seems to be his native element,—whether he be^ 
prince or vassal. As soon as a marauding excursion is resolved upon, the 
assembly make choice of a comm^nijer, whose authority is at an end wh^n 
the object has been accomplished: their choice falls upGU’the bravest 
among them, or upon the noble or prince who stands highest in their good 
opinion. It is customary for these nobles and princes to send their sons 
at an early age to some favourite vassal, who carries them home with him, 
trains them to all sorts of bodily exercises, teaches them to ride and hunt, 
and makes them adepts in the wariness and wiliness requisite for then* 
predatory expeditions. The Circassian is of good statuie ; his limbs are 
formed in a light, elegant mould; his carriage is easy and graceful; he 
shaves his head, wears a mustachio, and lets his thin black beard'grS^. 
His eyes, also, are black; his nose is not Jong, but thin and well formed. 
He i.s a good horseman as well as pedestrian. His dre^s consists of the 
Close trowseiing and short vest, and Phrygian cap of the ancient Teutons: 
it is the counterpart of what is sculptured on ‘the monuments found at 
Kertcli, the olden Pantikassea. When he comes home he rids himself of 
all his arras but his “ kindyal” or poniard; but he^accoutres^himself 
witii them^agam when he goes out, and keeps them constantly about his 
person whilst abroad. His musket is'slung over his shoulder in a casing 
of felt; his sabre hangs at his side; and a gun-screw, a little box with 
silver chasing inlaid, a "leathern purse containing tinder, gun-flints, 
&c., an^l a*bag for his tobacco, are suspended from his girdle. In his 
hand he carries *he rest on which he places hi/gun when he takes aim. 
Thd^'CirctitS^ans of the plain, (Kabardians,Xas well as some of the moun¬ 
tain chiefs, or prirjees, wear the coat-of-mail and casque represented in 
the rude old paintings of the igwsians. There is no such thing as discipline 
among these independent tribes; tl^ vvhole extent of their military tactics 
i^ to attack by stealth, to fall upon Ineir foe by surprise, to surround some 
out-village suddenly, and plunder it; to steal quietly throu^ apd 

forests, and contrive to es^pe the vigilance of the Russian troops. 

The Circassian is a*verynrone under his own roof,* and leavea almost 
every household concern to be done by the females: they cultivate his 
land, even to the breaking of the rarth-clods, for there are few of the moun¬ 
tain tribe.s who are acquainted with the use of the plough. Woman here 
is rather the slave than the companion of man. The vvife is bought of 
her parents at the ffrice ctf a supply of arms or cattle. Piracy is a means* 
of subsistance to the Circassians along the coast: the galleys they employ 
are lar^e, and usually manned with sixty or seventy hands, ^ey are 
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navigated wholly by the oar, and glide close in-shore, so Is to elude ob¬ 
servation. The port of Alamai, noted in ancient times as a hot-bed of 
piracy, has as many as fifty of thesgjj/essels, ready to slip out, even at the 
present day. Their slaves are acquired by maritime depredation orin- 
cuftion on*the Russian territory. 

This hasty sketch will convey some idea of the^present people of Cir¬ 
cassia; a country whicls is wedged in between the»Russian Requisitions 
on the north and South of ^he Caucasus, and has for years defied the 
• utmost e^rts yf the Cabinet of St, Petersburg. The Circassians have 
never quaffed their predatory inroads on the Russian territory; neither 
persuasion nor threats have availed to keep them wjthin their own borders; 
nor has it been practicable lo enter fnto any negotiations with them. 
There is indeed nd ruling power with whom to tj*eat; each tribe is a 
natidhin itself, and divided in interest by hereditary enmity :ypeace, there¬ 
fore, could scarcely be made with the one but at the hazard of hostility 
with the other. The Emperor Nicholas has, therefore, been forced to 
make war upon them in self-defence, and for the last ten yeai^ has been 
pursuing a settled plan of operations, which is still in course of success¬ 
ful execution. During this interval the Russians have found an oppor¬ 
tunity of possessing thenisejves of Anapa, a point of inestimable value to 
their designs, and have constructed the fortress of Ghelindyek at the in¬ 
ternal extremity of the ba 3 ?of that name. They have likewise equipped 
a fleet for llie purpose of blockading Idie whole Circassian coast, and hgv6 
coiApelled th'& Porte to interdict all communication with it on the part of 
its own subjects. In this way they are enabled to cut off all the resources 
and military supplies on which the Circassians have hitherto depended. 
The same system has been adopts along the inland line of operations, 
which are entrusted to able officers and a numerous military force, who 
have been advancing every year, and making themselves masters of fresh 
tracts of countiy as they have advanced.— Dubois de Montpereux. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Captain Sneyd on iht Battle of Camperdoton. 

Mr, Editor, —Although I am very averse to fighting ow actions 
again, and troubling youi^ readers with accounts of the kind, 1 t#ust for 
the honour of H.M.S. UusselH officers, and ship's compsnprt^p will be 
kind enough to allow me a smfAl portion ,of room to enable me to make 
some few remarks that will not prove over-satisfactory when compared 
with the account published in your last hN umber for July, by Lieu¬ 
tenant L. C. P. Walker, Inspector of Liverpool river, and son of the late 
Admiral Walker, who commanded H.M.S. Monmouth in the battie of 

I must say, I was never more surprised than when I took up your 
Journal, find read the account stated by Lieutenant Walker, claiming the 
capture of two of the sternmost of the Dutch line of battle, the Delft and 
Alkmaar, As I was Second-Lieutenant^ of H.M.S. Russell during the 

action, I hope I shall^be able to prove that those ships struck to the Rus¬ 
sell, Captain Trollope ; and if they did not strike to t^ie Russell—which 
ttiere ^ no doubt about— Commander Walker bM no business in that 
direction: his sfatiorf in the line of battle was six ships from us; and that 
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the MonmoulK and Agincourt (a ship well known) were stationed near 
the centre of the line of battle, two snips from my Lord Duncan, in the 
Venerable. What could have brought the Monmouth to our end of the 
line yvhen she had more than she willing to perform in her pro¬ 

per station, agreeable to Lord Duncan’s signal for each ship to engage tier 
opponent, I now leawe any naval oIBcer to judge. How Commander 
Walker ought to havp been dealt with'-* ♦ ♦ ♦ ^ 

It is too well known that one .division of the Dutch, ^vith their Admiral, 
walked off for want of hcdng brought to action, close to leeward of the, 
Monmouth. Why did net Commander Walker, being siffch a'^dfire-eater,^, 
do his duty by making an example in that direction? No; he Thought 
he might make a bit of a flourish by closing with the Kupell (if he did so) 
to yave his credit. * *■ 

I have written to Sir Henry Trollope, hoping he would be able to 
answer Lleutwant Walker himself; but am afraid his he/ilth, at his now 
advanced age, may not allow him. 

It is my duty now to state what took place on the commencement of 
the action.*^ I will not trouble my readers by stating more than I think 
necessary, A short time before the action commenced, the signal was 
made for all Lieutenants, and I went on board the Venerable, when my 
Lord Duncan spoke to me as followsWh&t ship do you come from?’’ 
When I mentioned—** From the Hussell;’* he taid—“ Go on board, and 
t^rjCaptain Trollope to engage hiscopponent, thesternmost ship of tjie 
line.” And when I got on board, and delivered my orders*ia my Captain, 
I went below to ray quarters, the seven after-guns on the lower deck, 
being then within gun-shot of the enemy. I was below but a few minutes 
before we were ordered j^o engage oi#the starboard side, which we con¬ 
tinued to do for some time, when a fresh order was given to man the lar¬ 
board-guns, and engage on both sides. We continued so to do for a con¬ 
siderable time, when I was pleased to hear loud cheering, which announced 
that the ships had struck. 

Not long after this the Monarcli’s wheel was shot away, that ship Hav¬ 
ing been closely engaged with the Jupiter, and no ship could have behawed 
better. Had not that accident happened, the Dutch Admiral must soon 
have struck; but, as it was, she tried to get away, when Captain Trollope 
ran up alongside of her, and poured in a few br&adsides, which soon made 
her strike her colours. 

As this action took place forty years ago next Octolw^r 11th, Lfcutenant 
L. P. C. l^alker most probably was npt born at the time. However, he 
tries to make up for it by searching the different naval histories, ami 
backing his remarks by saying—Mrs. Admiral Walker has now by her a 
beautiful picture painted by .that most celebrated artist, Mr. Hugains, from 
a sketch taken during the action by an eye-witness. (Who could that 
witness who could mistake the^Rus&ell for the Monmouth?) 

This painting represents Commander Wialker, in H.M.S. Monmouth, 
lying between the two ships Delft and Alkmaar, of 64 guns, captured by 
that ship. But I do not blame Mr. Huggins—he was requested to paint 
accordingly; I blame Lieutenant Walker for not letting his father, the 
Admiral, rest in peace. ^ 

1 have only now to say, I am willing at any time to ansimv.TJejifcenant 
Walker again, if he is not satisfied; as 1 believe in the naval histories of 
this country he will rtever hear that Sir Henry swerved from hisaluty. 

I am. Silt your humble servant, 

^ Clement Sweyd, f ost-Captain. 

Huntley Hall, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, 

Jt\ly 15, 1837. 
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MeditcrrancuSt* in reply to Ben BraceJ*^ 

Mr. Editor,— I did not see your Jonrnal for the months of March and 
April last until very lately, or L shoald sooner have noticed the letters 
which you published in the latter 5Juraber, in answer to the remarks that 
InazardtM on the omissions and inaccuracies observable in many parts of 
James's Naval History, and also on the fitness of Phe “ Author of the Life 
of a Sailor” for the tasleof Jlistoncal Editor- • • 

In the first pladb, let me say at once-, that I am highly gratified with 
the cleai^strai^htforward, and manly statement of Captain Foote, relative 
to th <4 capture of the gun-boat, which he commanded, in the Gut of 
Gibraltar, in the year 180G ; and if any doubts (^n the subject remained^ 
they must be removed by th&ihandsome letter of Lord Collin^ood, which 
bea^s testimony tolhe gallantry of Lieutenant Foote and Ws party,•and 
the great superiority of the enemy. In justice to myself, however, 1 must 
state, that I was led into the mistake, which I now most sincerely regret I 
should have made, by hearing the account from the Sophie, which was in 
the Gut at the time, and employed on the same service as the gun-boat. 
It is as well, perhaps, however, that publicity has been given to the cir¬ 
cumstance, as it has enabled Captain Foote so well to vindicate his con¬ 
duct in the affair, and, 1 tjust, to remove from the minds of all, as it haa 
♦entirely from mine, any erjoneous^mpressions they might have imbibed oil 
the suiijcct. 

• Turn we nG*v to “ Ben Brace." Irf his reply to my remarks on James's 
N*aval History, be displays a good deal of mirth, mixed, however, with 
some soreness, and seems to think that ho, of all who venture into print, 
should alone be free from criticism. His works of pure imagination may 
pass, and I dare to say will pass, without much comment; but when he 
appears in the character of autohio^rwpher and historian, or rather emen- 
dator of histories, and tells us that the scenes and events which he records 
actually occurred*, I claim, for myself at least, the privilege of judijing of 
tWe r»ithfulness and accuracy with which He narrates events, particularly 
thpse connected with naval matters, and of some of which I was myself 
an eye-witness. 

The “Author of the Life of a Sailor,” or “Ben Brace,” or whatever 
cognomen he rejoices in, has placed himself conspicuously before the 
public. He should not, theielbre, be surprised, nor feel displeasure, if it 
])ronoujjce as to his fitness for the office he has undertaken, nor with me, 
as an individual oT that public, for the opinion T have formed. That opi¬ 
nion, I assure him, does not spring»from any ungenerous feel>ig towards 
the “ Author of the Life of a Sailor,” nor from prejudice in favour of 
Captain Scott, neither of whom I ever saw; bufrfrom the lone and temper 
of the “Author's" correspondence with that gentleman, a» published 
(I must repeat it, notwithstjinding the disclaimerf of “ Ben Brace") in 
your Journals (if my memory does not deceive me) for'^e Varly months 
of 1833. * • , 

Allusion having been made in one of Captain ScottVletters to the affair 
of the Menelaus and the French frigate and*brig, as it was detailed in the 
“ Life of a Sailor,*^ and having myself witnessed the scene described, I 
was i ndtfcedJ o read the book, of whose existence until then I was quite 

Ig'noSftflp^nd much ammed and greatly edified, to use “ Ben Brace's'* 

» 

---—T-—-1---- 

* Vide Preface to the Life of a Sailor, j ^ * 

t “ Ben toce,” in hia letter to you in the ymted Service iTournal for April, 1837, 
says—“ I ^er published an answer Jo Cantain Scott’s letters in my life, excepting 
in a preface to the second edition of the Life of a Sailor/' I certainly read the cot- 
^ respondence in the United Service Journal, or dreamed that I* did so* If 1 am mi^ 
takenpyou can correct^e- 
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lanj^uage, I was by its perbsal. If I cannot say much in praise of its 
historical fidelity, I can vouch, at least, for its fertility of invention and 
poetic amplifications. 

Such are my reasons for questioning ^he fitness of the “ Author of the 
LifCrOf a Sailor” for the province oftisforian. In pointing out a few of 
the negligences and imperfections in James’s Naval History, I did it w^th * 
the view, and in the hcpe to see them remedied and corrected in all future 
editions ofcthat work,- but it seems the public and I are not to be gratified 
in this respect; “ Ben Brace” .magnanimously reject every attempt at 
improvement, and deems if a matter of no moment to subsj^itute one name " 
for another in recording Kistorically the personal services of officers or, 
in writing of a brig, ^whether he rates her as a vessel of eighteen 
32-pounders, or of ten 12-pounde'rs, though he knows, or ought to know, 
that the oife, in weight of metal, exceeds the other'm the proportion of 
fmiT to on^\ 

Hoping to refute what I said as to the distance of the imshore squadron 
and the body of the English fleet from the Menelaus when she engaged 
the frigate J^nd brig off Toulon in the early part of 1812, at the time she 
hauled off shore,—“ Ben Brace” refers to Mr. Dallas’s Life of Sir Peter 
Parker, and thinks to establish the accuracy of his own account of that 
affair, as given in the Lite of a Sailor,” and Jhat of Mr, James in his 
History by what is meant to be a triumphant quotation. ► 

Mr, Dallas is made to say ;— 

** On the first of May—(mark the date, on the first of May)* -^t^he Meneli^is, 
being the in-shore frigate off Toulon, observed a frigate and brig (la Pauline and 
rKcureuil) from the Adriatic in Hieres Bay,” &c, &c. 

And then, after describing the engagement, he goes on to say— 


The Menelaus was exceedingly cut up in her rigging, principally by the heavy 
fire of the batteries, which shot her foretop-niast through ; and though it was kepi 
together for the moment by fishing it with capstan-bars, she was obliged to haul off*. 

At that time the whole of the French fiect were standing out, and t:\ree sail of 
the lino were nearl%f in her wake,” ^ 


■ From this it is to be presumed that the imminent danger to be appre¬ 
hended was from the three sail of the line which were nearly ixv her wake. 
But Mr. Dallas, after telling ns this—after saying that only three sad of 
the line were nearly in the Menelaus' wake—adds, that she was com¬ 
pletely cut off, and, in fact, surrounded by the enemy.” If she were com¬ 
pletely surrounded, why tell us that three sail fetched nearly hei^’wake ? 
Surely, her being cutoff and surroundedhy her enemy made d unnecessary 
to tell us that three sail were weerr/y in her wake? But do I say this to 
question the gallantry an(} seamen-like conduct of Sir Peter Parker, or the 
bravery and devotedness of his officers and crew on that day?—or of the 
fidelity<yvitn which Mr. Dallas meant to narrate ^ts events ? Far from it. 
My object isJte.*teew that, if he is mistaken^ ViS to the date of the action, 
and the relative situations of t^ie French tfleet and Menelaus, after the 
latter had hauled off shore, he might by possibility be deceived when he 
asserts farther on, that—*' Admiral Hallowell’s squadron was, at the 
time, hull-down.” And here, though the quotations ase necessarily long, 
I^cannot forbear placing in juxtaposition the accounts of the manoeuvre 
by which the Menelaus foiled and escaped her enemie.s, as the 

one hand, by Mr. Dallas, and, on the other, by the ” Author of the Life of 
a Sailor,” who, in his preface, informs us that— ‘ 


These eyes—theise eyes beheld the fact.” 


^ Mr, James, in his History, affected great particularity this bead, even to the 
minuteness of enumei^ing swivels, and top and boat guns, as part of a ship’s strength 
in fiww^sr of gUns. 
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Mr. Dallas says^— The Author of the Life of a Sailor, who 

Sir Peter Parker’s object was now served at the time in the Menelaus, 
to get to leeward of the enemy’s fleet, tells after a good deal of twaddle 

when* Admiral Hallowell’s squadron was about the probability of being taken, 

bulUdown, consisting ofthe Malta, Kent, and the delights of a Fre neb pribon :— 

Centaur, {^id Repulse. In the crippled The private signals were placed oq 

state of the Menelaus, however, this <»- the capstan, and Sir Peter Parker took 

peared impossible to effect. He gb- up his posiii^ on the carrouade slideon 

solved therefore to s^er fof thft headmost the larboard sifle, abreast tile wheel, 

ship of the enemy’s line, which, instead “ The men all stood to their quarters, 
of keepii^ her^wind, and laying the and tht^ minute rapidly approached 

Mencltgis alongside, which she had it which wift to decide our fate. We ware 

in her power to do, steered parallel. within two ^iles of our advirsaries when 

This* was a fortunate circumatapce; as tUc leadimj ship tacked, and shortened 

on her firing her broddsido, and putting sail. This was followed^ by the whole 

hei%elm down, the helm of the Meue- fleet, which tacked in/Succession, and 

laus was immedjpiely put a-weather, and brought their rear ship our ueaiest op. 

shethereby^got to/feincr7'dofthe enemy's ponent. As we were obliged to steer 

fleet, whither they were afraid to follow about a point and a half from the wind, 

her, in consequence of the situation of the French line looked tw windward of 

Admiral Hallowell’s Squadron, though us, and we were sailing upon that angle 

beating with a strong* lec-current they which would have brought us exactly in 

could not have given the Mqpelaus any contact with their ceolic ship. We 

* assistance. It was now noon: the ci|:w were about a mile distant from the stern* 

of the Meiielaus turned to ; got up most ship, when the Frencli fleet edged 

another fore-tgpmast, spliced, and re- • away, and steered on a parallel with us. 

placed her rf^ging^ which had been shot To have borne up would have bet*n mad- 

to pieces by the enemy’s grape, that uUo ness, because the whole hue would have 

hulled her; and repairing her sails, and been outside of us, and might have run 

with top-gallant-yards across, before «im- us eiiher on shore or onboard, as they 

set she reconnoitred over tSt* Georges thought best. Our enemies being under 

OapJ** their topsails .and jib, progressed about 

five knots through the water, while the 
Menelaui^ being under all the sail she could bear, was advancing at the rate of mne. 
We vfere now a long pistol-shot distant, and abreast of the enemy's rear <hip, 
Cj^lmly did we stand the broadside of her—to return it was usele-ss; Ix sidcs firing 
puts down the wind, and the hauler it blew the better for us. We passed sh>p after 
ship, each firing as we came abreast, and cacli ceasing when her second ahead com¬ 
menced. Had they made qioio sail, and lufled to the wind, luithing in the world 
could have saved us—the capture was iiievit^iblo. At last we came alongside of the 
headmost ship. Hope now began to dawn; provided our masts escaped, we Iwd a 
chance%f escape. tNot a woid was heard on biiurd the Meuclaus as the liroadside 
of this eighty-gun ship whistled over our heads, &c. &c. At this moment the 
enemy ceased firing, and the whole fleJt began to make all ^ail m chas$. It seemed 
ns if they had just awakened to a reality scarcely conceivable—that their enemies 
were slipping through their fingers, merely from wanf of common energy in closing 
their hands, \Ve edged away about a point iu'order to get riglu*ahead of our 
antagonist; which having<ifrec^‘d, wo began to fire our stcm-cluLsers, iifhopes of 
wounding a spar of the eighty-gun ship. As, howevq/^ ultf'^ii-.’ght aft did not 
assist our speed, but had evidently altered tnm fur the worse, the guns were 
removed to their proper stations ; the men were diri'ctedto Uedown at theirquaiters, 
and very shortly we, thanks to the long legs ofsthe frigate, were a mile and more 
ahead of our enemies. * 

“ As nothing but the greatest good fortune had kept the foro-topmast standing, 
whioj^miliita^aii to complain in consequence of the^increased tsree of the wAul, we 
edged awayMbout two points more ; ami the so\*disant sailors of France, instead of 
bearingeip'^d cutting us off at an angle, or ncariSg us^auain, as they must have 
done by this simple evolution, kept on the samo course until in our wake, and then 
edged away in chase. By following this plan, we shortly were sailing right before 
the wind, and began immediately to shift thiffore-topmast, keeping all our studding- 

* ^rmg currents are unknown in that part of the Mediterranean, li^ht and 
putiH ones are sometimes. 
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sails upon the mainmast. This was onr worst point of sailinff, and it was evident 
that the two leading ships of the enemy's line cloved us a little. We were by uo 
means out of the scrape, and all our activity was recpiiied to get ready for making 
more sad. It was magic to our enemies. We had another fore-topmast, and all 
a-taun^ forward, with sails set, in an * incredibly* shoit time; on seeing which the 
Frencli fleet hauled to the wind on the larboard tack^ then tacked and stoad towaifis 
Toulon, • S 

“ One would have supposed that Sir Petei^arker ha^ad enough of battles and 
of blows lor^one day; but no I the hands were turned up—* ©jef top-sails.' Two 
taken in, and we in chase. We soon got a very nice situation on the lee-quarter of 
the steinmost ship, and hammi-red away uotil we made some few holes k|> her sails 
and hull, Snrldeuly howevt-r The Fiencli 6eet boie up ; and v/e, like good bt^’s, did 
the sa,ine. Alad they followed us ihen^ they would have caught us; but we never 
could entice the fleet to leeward of the ports, for i/ blew fres^, and looked like an 
approaching ; in ^hich case an accident might have brought ourflee^oi/t 
before the FreiV^h could have reached their port, &c. Strange as it may appear, 
not one shot of the French line hulled us. We had a hole or two alofh; (whereabout P) 
but were in as ready a state for any evolution (saving the fore-to])masit) when we 
bore up. as we were when we first stood in to attack the frigate and ttore’-ship. 
With what siifceru pleasure did 1 hear the retreat beat after the guns were secured, 
the enemy in harbour, and we left again the o?i/y ship on the siaiion! It 

was an escape amounting to a Unirade P 

We have here two accounts of this occurrence, and certainly they can- « 
not both be correct. After the Menelaus hauls^off shore from the frigate 
and brig, it appears by Mr. Dallas tkat three of the Frencli, fleet fetched 
nearly into her w ake, one of which oijly fired a broadside at hlr, and thSt 
one the headmost of the line, not the stermnost^ which v\ as the first to fire 
according to the “ Author of the Life of a Sailor.’* Mr. Dallas also in¬ 
forms us that they were afraid to pursue the Menelaus further fiom the 
situation of Admiral Ilalloweirs squadron, and that the British fleet were 
seen at intervals from the mast-head, whilst the “ Author” leads ns to 
suppose they were all quietly in harbour, and acquaints us that the 
Menelaus was the only desolate ship off Toulon at the time. Afaini, IVk, 
Dallas says that she was hulled, and dreadfully cut up and crippled 
her sails and rigging, but owing to the extraordinary activity of lier crew 
and officers she whs enabled to reco?inoitre before over St George’s 
Gap. This is flatly contradicted by the “ Authpr,” who tells us that the 
Menelaus was not 072 ce hulled, and, with the exception of the fore-top¬ 
mast, received scarcely any injury whatever alott. Not a word does Mr. 
Dallas say about receiving the broadsides of the whole French line, ship 
after shifi—por of the. subsequent anxiops chase—nor of the magical effect 
of the shifting of the fore-topmast, which scared the Frenchman from his 
prey—nor of the Menelaus. becoming in her turn the pursuer, overtaking 
the retreali^jg enemy, placing .-herself under the quarter of one of the line- 
ot-battlfl»ships, and hammering away till she knocked some holes in her 
hull and sails.——* * 

It is plain, Mr. Editor, that thqpe two stfrtements cannot both be true, 
and I think you will be of opinion that it was, to say the least, injudicious 
in “ Ben Biace” to refer to Mr Dallas in confirmation of his own account 
of this transaction. One sure and very e&sy method would have set the 
niAtter at rest,—namely, a reference to the logs of the Menelai^Cofeefoma, 
and sftme of the S!nps lormi/ig the in-shore squadron at the 
Brace,*’ it seems, thought otherwise, and preferred appealing to the 
authority of one who iftust have heard the account at second-hand, rather 
than to those simple, unadorned, btft very truth-celling chronicles. 

Uncertain myself as to the date of this transaction, and never for a 
moment supposing that Mr. Dallas, in recording so interesting an event 
in the life of Sir Peter Parker could be mistaken as to the (toy and month 
in whif h it occurred, “ ^cn Brace” having also, with such confidrnce, 
produced him as sufficient authority for correcting manifold errors,— 
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and only anxious for the truth, I obtained an*exfract from the log of the 
"Menelaus for the first of May, J812, which I insert below:—- 


H. 

• 

K. 

1 

F. 

Oniirfies. 

Win^i. 

• 

Remarks. 

11. M. S. Menelaas, FiiiUy, Ut May, IdlS. 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 ; 

5 1 

7 

10 

11 

12 

1 

i 

• ' 

f 

• ' 

Off and 
un shore.^i 

! 

• 

Do. do. 

• 

1 

• Do. do. 

N.W.by^ 

* 1 

Calm. 

Ei^.E. 

SE. 

A.M, 

Light airs, andTfine. 

• • 

• 

5. Calm; •hserved the Pnemy's fleet at 
anchor.* 1 

7. fining up breeze. 1 

10. ^bheived enemy’s fleet yoiking out of 

Toulon. j • , 

11. Cleared ship for action/ 

Noon moderate and fine; enemy’s fieot 
turning off the mouth of Toulon har¬ 
bour. 






Cnpe Sicic, N. 43, W, 8 miles. 





• t 

F. M. 

1 



Standing 

S.E. 

1. Stood in to cut off a line-of-battle ship 

• o 

m 


1 

off and on. 


• uml fri|Vato from their fieet. 2. Within 

3 i 


w 



huli-shot of a 74; gave her one lar- 

4 





board broadside. Ijie whole of the 

5 

I 

1 

1 Do. do. 


enemy’b fleet and batteiy opened their 

6 

1 ' 

1 



fire on us ; tacked ship, and commenced 

7 





a smart fire; Commander>in>Chief 

S 


i 



made signal of recall. 4. Light breezes; 

9 



1 Do. do* 

E.N.K. 

fleet in company standing in. 6. Re- 

10 

•i 


1 

1 


connoiticd Toulon ; enemy at aiiihor-*- 

•ll ' 



i 

1 


fifteen sail of the line, and six fiigates. 

12 

1 

1 ' 

_1 

1 Do. off’ 

! 

1 At 12, light brecrcs, and hazy. 

1 


From this extract it is plain that Mr. Dallas, who is so confidently 
referred to by “ Ben Biacc/’ as undoubted authority upon the question at 
issue, has been mismloimed as to the month and day of the action; and 
if niisfftforraed tas to the date, why not with regard to other circumstances ? 
Ceitain it is, that the Menelaus ^as engaged, and smartly too, with the 
enemy's ships of the line on the 1st of May, 1812, and aTso that she 
leconnoilred the road of Toulon towards sunset. Hence it is probable 
that, in relating the occurrences of one day, he may have mixed others 
which took place at a different time, and on a different occasion# 

I believe it is now ^lcar*that implicit reli ancy ^o* to be placed on 
the authority which “ Ben Brace” has g,dduced'*fTr«onfirmation of James's 
account of this affair, nor on his own, as put forth in the “ Life of a Sailor.” 
And 1 think I have also prpved the reasonableness of my scepticism as to 
his pretensions tathe ofiice of historian. 

• , Medxterraneus^ 

• Commander W, H. Dickson on NUval Promotmis, 

Mr. Editor, —The ne# accession to the throne is an event which has 
been generally hailed as a means not only of reforming those abusea which 
invariably cr^ep iif during prior reigns, but of rewarding merit, and re¬ 
quiting long service, on which parasites seize, and cpurtiers trample, 
la consequence of the motion of Captaiir.Dundas, so unexpectedly 
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obtained in the reformed parliament^ to invesiiji^ate the claims upon their 
country of those veterans unsupported by parliamentary interest, and 
which, though esteem<id and rewarded in war, are notoriously derided and 
neglfcted in peace, I am induced equally to bring forward in'your 
colU 9 ins this subject, the success of which is so ardently expected by 
those for whose benefit it is intended. • • 

Whether it be the intention of CapUm Dundas, to whom the veterr.ns 
have muclj to thank, ^o follow up the investigatiop by establishing a prin¬ 
ciple to remedy the evil, or whether it will revvard the ^nior few by some 
paltry extra twelve pence, as a most gracious act of especial favour, it is 
not for me to determine ; ^^ut I may be allowed to remark'^thatVny other 
means, safe that of laying down the grand principle of mtiority, as it is 
in all othenoountries, arfd in all oifr civil Ser^vices, will only tt nd to depress 
the fusing profession, and will eventually terrninate in uHer disappointment, 
as well to thu gallant Captain himself, as to those who are so anxicfhsly 
watching the result of his patriotism. c 

The terms, innovation, new-fangled doctrines, and organic changes, 
which have been so unceasingly and skilfully employed in parliament foi- 
no other ear'thly purpose than to resist reason and afi'iight the timid, have 
at length been swamped by the universal deluge of terms employing their 
true meaning, and scouted as they ought to have been at the outset, as 
used only to conceal what interested avarice claVed not avow. 

The plausible manner in which fictitious reformers of the House dis¬ 
played their anxiety to remedy abuses while ai t fully stating,their reasons 
for delaying them to be the fear of those dangers which arise siulden'ly 
from violent changes, paralysed in a great degree the efforts of men more 
accustomed (sailor-like) to act than reflect, and hence wluit then apjicartd 
to be rational and conclusive is now made evident to all as silly and 
absurd. To attempt, therefore, to resist alone the pressure of ignorance 
on one side, and long custom on the other, would, I know, have been on 
my part fruitless and extravagant. I therefore sought the weight of an 
authoiity which neither malevolence nor sophistry could defeat. ' , .j.. 

With the change of French Kings, in July, JS.io, was introduced also a 
change of system in the Navy, and the seventh year of its apprenliceslnp 
having now expired, we are enabled to arrive safely at the effect of il-, 
workings, and to the degree of good or bad feeling in which it is held by 
the French officers. 

To Captain D’Urville, of the French Navy, a member of many scientific 
institutions, and one of the most distinguished officers of his coifhtry, I 
submitted tj:ie following questions^ 

1st. Is the system of promotion in the French Navy (two-thirds by 
seniority, and one by favour) more popular at present with the officers 
than when,j^8 formerly, it depended upon the caprice of the Minister of 
Marine V 

2nd. Is the prop^fv^n of two-thirds by &enio‘iity, and one by favour, 
after an experiment of* seven year*, considePed more advantageous to the 
officers as well as desirable to the State ? 

To these Captain D’Urville ieplied,— 

1st. There is not an officer in the Frfench Navy, possessed with the 
srnallest feelings of justice, who does not greatly prefer the Resent mode 
of advancement (two-thirdshy seniority, and one by choice) TB’tHWSRner 
absolute arbitrium of the Minister of Marine. 

2nd. Although this j^roportion of two-thirds by seniority might Vie con¬ 
sidered sufficiently powerful to rewafrd merit and service, still justice, the 
good of the profession and national honour, imperiously demand, with 
reference to the other third, that instead ofa simple seltictiotj,the result of 
caprice or partiality, it should be one motived by some reason to justify 
an adwjtncement our of,Uis turn; because authority would shrink &'om 
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undertaking publicly to defend a delusive system* while the whole Service 
would rejoice in a deserving selection ; leaving out of the question all 
those intrigues, jealousies, and disgust which it causes so frequently in 
the present day among the otficers. 

.Now, Mr. Editor, if the abstraction of a third from what the firench 
jtfavy conceive to be 1 heir right fuoduces ail those evil consequences which 
aK just named, what must be tlr^ effect amongst the proverbially proud 
who. from daiy ^vidence of youth and inii\i)er:ence, being solely 
re\^arded at the e!lpense of merit and seniority, are eompelleti to abandon 
heartles^ji^hgir profession, and either to live i^pon their scanty pittance of 
half-i^y, or^o resort to occupations for the support of their faniilies which 
their early habits in life entirely disqualify them J It is this wlirh creates, 
as eVery on^nows, a fatal and profligate expendilure, by feeing useless 
months, ana introduces a gangrene which catsintojhe vei-}) vitals oi the 
country. 

The kind rannner in which you. Sir, have advocated the cause of ill- 
requited service justifies me in the assurance of your patriotic assistance 
in forwarding those views which the motion of Captain lJuydas proposes 
to establish, and to introduce into the British Navy Uie principle of senio¬ 
rity, which, unless early adopted, will raise the French Navy, at our 
expense, to that rank wlych they are striving to attain, and which they 
held during the proud rei^n of L^uis XIV, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

• W. IL Dickson, Com,, R.N. 


The late Admiral Livicis and Hound Strriis, 

Mr. Editor,— In the number of the United Service Journal for Febi*u- 
ary, 18!l6, are inserted some observations of my late father, on the system 
adopted in the Navy of building ships with circular sterns, prefaced by a 
rf'-nv ^endirks of my own, in the shape of a letter. In these 1 embodied a 
(quotation from Sir Robert Seppings’s pamphlet on the subject, publislied 
in 182‘2, and addressed to Viscount Melville, at that time, 1 believe. First 
Lo;'d of the Admiralty, and in which he observes, “that in the action of 
the 1st of June, 1794,,and in some other general actions, many ships 
suffered much, after falling off in consc([uence of loving tlieir masts, and 
exposing their weak points to the enemy's firer” He then says, “ Indeed, so 
conspfcuous vvas^this on the 1st of June, where ships were circumstanced 
as above, that I am told that a ticutcniant, who was m thakaetion, and 
now a Commissioner iu tlic Navy, drew a circular form for the stem, as 
the figure whicli would, under the circumstances above stated, have 
afforded them the means of bringing thei» quarter guns oi^ the enemy 
and thereby drawing o^' the fire which thetje annoyed them.* • 

In the toilowing paragraph of my letter I Na^tj^ffVtKit it was very well 
understood by those converhhnt with Uie niatt^that my latlier was the 
officer alluded to, • 

In support of this statement, and \vith#tlie permission of Admiral Sir 
Robert Laurie. Bart., I iiisertefi a letter from that oHieer to my father, 
dated bearing directly on the point in question; and in the c«n- 

of my letter 1 claimed foisniy late father “ the honour 
of the priority of inventioir of llie circular slw’n in the Biiiish Navy. 

These remarks' are followed by his “ observations on circular sterms,’* 
the construction of which, wilh’littih or ro alteration from his plans, 
having been carried into a system, ireeds no comments o\\ its merits, 
except, indeed, an^pporlunily of proving them. 

Eighteen months having elapsed since the publication of that paper, 
and*no answer or jontradiction thereto having*tas far as I am awar^ ap- 
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peared, I preftnme that thtf honour I claimed is conceded, and therefore,^ 
Mr. Editor, beg to subscribe 

Very obediently yours, 

8, St. Martin’s Place, J. Lewis, Lieut., Retired, 

Charing Cross, July, 1837. Hon. E. I. C. Servij:|tf 

^-r 

Officers who distfinguhhed themsHves in the- late Kaffir fKar^ 

ft 

Mr. Editor, —In page 173 of Captain Alexander s Account of the 
late Kaffir War it is inferred that the names therein enum^ai^ include 
those of ailfthe officers who received the thanks of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, 
not previoudy particularised in tha course of his work; tture are, how¬ 
ever, some Emissions which the subjoined General Or^*er wiU supply. It 
is transmitted in the hope that you will give it place in your widely circu¬ 
lating Journal, in justice to those officers not noticed by Captain Alexander. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant,' 

Aliquis. 

G. O. •’ Head-quarters, Graham's Town, 1st, July, 1835. 

3 *. The Commander-in-Chief has received from Colonel Smith, com¬ 
manding the district of Queen Adelaide, a report of his various operations 
from the 3rd to the 20th of last month. ^ * 

4. These have embraced a very wideJextent'-of country, having been 
earned on at once on the Kye, Kabousie, Gorroube, Buffalo, and Keisha.- 
mona rivers ; and have been everywhere eminently succeskful and effi¬ 
cient, capturing more than 10,000 head of cattle, and causing the hostile 
savages, now scattered in their fastnesses, much loss and discomfiture. 

In these abiy-directod and well-executed movements the officers 
employed on them have proved alike the proficiency they have attained in 
that difficult and arduous branch of Iheir profession, the charge of inde¬ 
pendent detachments, and the energy with which they aie ever prepared 
to exert it. • , ^ 

0. The Commander-in-Chief desires more especially to record his appro¬ 
bation on this occasion of Captains Ross, Cape Mounted Rifles; Gfi- 
fillan and Crouse, 1st Provisional Battalion; and Rawstome, 2rid Provi¬ 
sional Battalion; Lieutenants Leslie and Kelso, and Ensign Simmons, 
72nd Highlanders; Lieutenant Sutton, 75th; Lieutenant Granet, ysth 
(attached to C. M. R); and, Lieutenants Bailie, Biddulph, and Bowkor, 
Isi Piovisional Battalion. « * 


r t 

Barrack Impontiom. 

< 

Mr. Editor, —Every military man must know the security and con- 
veniencc^avising from placing ^ latch, with duplicate keys, on his barrack- 
loom door: this pvafrfli\^ay be considered ai exceeding the useful,being 
necessary as a protection against# robbery-*the same key, in many bar¬ 
racks opening various rooms. A lesser evil is the trouble constantly 
caiisrd by there being but oneVcey for an officer and his servant, they not 
bting Siamese twins. ^ 

It used to be the practice to charge, when leaving his quartets, a ny 
officer who had plSced a latch on his door with a trifling barrSiWMRUkge, 
and this was frequently not done when his successor also employed the 
same necessary instrunfent. Now, even this, T contend,' was unfair; but 
as the charge was insignificant, and^at long intervals, officers cared little 
on the subject. Lately, however, as if purposely to harass and vex, some 
regulation has been made and enforced, that in the ca^ of a latch being 


* 1 and 2 relate to an issue of forage. ^ 
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^placed on a barrack-room door, a new style (varyiiig from 7s, 6^/. to 1/.) 
shall be charged at each monthly inspection to the officer, not leaving the 
fharmkss advantage of giving up (in this respect) his quarters as received 
hirally quitting them. 

^fl'he roljberies in barracks are notoriously frequent. There are several 
ol^^ers in each regiment who are obliged to have considerable sums of 
moi^ in their possession; and is it not hard that'they should be fined as 
if th^T^d really ijomriitted a misdemeanour ? * • 

I hope th^t , by the means of your excellent Journal, the attention of 
those in ‘*fl%n>rity may be attracted to this»teazing subject; and I feel 
convirfbed that if they take the trouble to cons*ider it, in a veru short time 
some wise and satisfactory order will appear. • \ 

I would sfttiply Bgid respectfully suggest the propriety of toe Ordnance 
supfilying each barrack-room with a latch and two keys/ of different 
patterns. 

J have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Anti-Acid, 

Barracks, June 22, 1837, 


Reform of Regimental Calls and Big Drumming. . 

Mr. Editor, —I have /ust laUmy hand on your number for June, and 
I cannot but,express my acknowleogments to your coirespondent J. P. S. 
lor his ver^ scientific and proper effort to reform our bugle sounds. 1 
wish he would apply his inventive and musical powers to some parade 
and regimental calls; for those in vogue in the regiment to which I 
belong are of the most doleiul and lugubrious melody; in fact, it is a 
small brass band which calls us to our matutinal labours, and in which 
the trombone and bassoon very loudly predominate. His improvements 
and suggestions for the Light Infantry catls*are very valuable; and from 
4he masterly manner m which he has treated the subject of the bugle, I 
syn led to hope that he will next be induced to turn his attention to the 
tfrum, which, from its wild-beast-show noise, and frequent use in our 
m^itary bands, requires scientific reform. 

1 have the honour to be, 

Your obedient servant, 

July 8, 1837. - S. P, J. 


A Query. 

Mr. Editor,— I shall feel obliged to any of your military correspondents, 
conversant with the Colonies and stations of Regiments rather more than 
a century ago, who ca^i inform me what,£egim^ the Earl^f Ossory 
commanded between 1697* and 1707,—abroad, and 
where,—and whether there Is any recerd of the bames of the officers to 
which access may be had. • 

The information required is for the piu^oses of biography; and I am 
sure you and yorfr readers will cheerfully contribute on this subject any- 

X am, knF, 

Atheiaseum Club, June 27, 1837. • A Constant IIeadbr. 

*** We request the attention of our readers to the above Query.—E d. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATTO^S. 

Portsmouth^ July 20, 1837^^ 

Mr. Editor, — We ha^d a clean sweep bf men-ot-war from Spithead^d 
the harbour a few days after your July Number appeared. The PriiX^ss 
Charlotte, 104, with the flag of Admiral the Hon, Si» Robert Stopford, 
sailed for the Mediterranean to relieve Admiral Sir Josjas Rowley 
in that command. The Ser/ngapatam, 46, having in charg<f tftirtlomney, 
fitted as a djepOt for the reception of emancipated or captured slavds, and 
to be statiorted at the Havannah, have also gone to the WesWndies. The 
Castor, 36, (Japtain Collier, having joined from Shecrnei's, waned a day or 
two until thd acting'(Captain of the Hercules, Sir J. J. G. Bremer, tf)ok 
charge, when those two ships and the Pique put to sea to,have another 
experimental cruize in company' with the Inconstant, proceeding in the 
first instance to Corunna, to pick her up. The Ariadne, coal depot, to be 
fixed at Alexandria, followed the above during the week, leaving only the 
Hazard, Sparrow, and Independence at the outer anchorage. The Hazard 
and Partridge have since gone to Lisbon, and from thence arc to go to the 
Coast of Africa, to be employed off the coast of Senegal and Portendricto 
protect the British gum-trade from the eiicroachwients of the Frencli mer¬ 
chants—a protection which hencefort^i must be afforded anmmlly, similar* 

to sending the Scaflower and her tender, the Cracker, to tfiecislands ctf 
Guernsey and Jersey to look after the oyster-fishery. The Hazard and 
Partridge will be engaged on the coast for three or four months, when the 
former will go to the Mediterranean and the latter return to the port, 
being the tender of the Royal George yacht. This yacht is to remain in 
command of Captain Lord A. Filzclaience. 

The Independence quitted Spithead on the Hth of .Tidy with Mr. 
Dallas, the Ambassador from the United States to the Court of *Ru%sia,^ 
and suite. She is to proceed in the first instance toCronstadt, return here 
by the end of Scjitember to refit and revictual, and then go to her threfe 
years’ station at the Brazils. The Independence lias been visited by heaps 
of professional men as well as others that know little or nothing of naval 
matters, and the greatest attention and civility haS been shown by Com¬ 
modore Nichols and his offictvs to all that called on boaid. She is a most 
powerful ship; but the idea of calling her a frigate is preposterous—as 
well might the Vanguard be called a frigate if cut down, and her poop 
altered, and ft fop-gallant forecastle buflt. The Independence has two 
tier of long 32-pounder guns amounting altogether to sixty, with a com¬ 
plement of G50 men and boys the masts and yards of an 80 gun-ship. 
She i»23<^j) tons burden, and quite a match for any seventy-four in the 
British service. Shu^^ms Lieutenants, Mast'a, one or two second 
Masters, and twenty-fourW^tes and Midshipmen : the Mates are all active 
young Officers, and .qualified to fake’charge of the ship. There is a 
Captain and thirty marines: the^dress of the latter is green, with a leather 
cap or helmet, and black cloth gaiters under white ducktrowsers, and their 
appearance certainly not very soldierlike. The crew are nearly all .young 
niefi, and, upon thei average, come up to the rating of oI'din m j H'hi> turn -n, 
They are engaged to serve for thiec years only : many of them have never 
been on blue water befoi-c; but as stiict discipline is enforced, artd the 
youngsters practised d^ily in some point of seamanship or another, they 
will probably be found tolerable sailors when the period arrives for the 
ship being ordered back to America and the crew dischatiged. This policy 
of engaging them for a limited period saves pensions, half-pa^, &c. 

There pe one or twd practices in this American siup which do not cqjne 
upto<ke ideas of British *Naval Officers. At eveiy other gun, both on 
the and main decks, a small tub is placed in a prominent position 
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Yor the officers and men to expectorate in ; and as some of the former and 
a great portion of the latter chew tobacco, the use of these vessels is in 
constant requisition. The allowance of provisions appears ample; but, on 
loiping to dinner, white one or two of each mess repair to the coppers for 
tMpiovisjons, the remainder toe a line, and, on their names being c*alled 
oV^, advance to the grog-tub and drink otf a me|sure containing half a 
gilloQ^ whisky, and yien join their companions at dinner. This drink¬ 
ing lake^lnce thwe time? a-day, and must produce habits of intemper¬ 
ance, altliough it is intended as a check to drunkenness, for we observed 
several ofltRi^^oung iiands to wince as they ^wallowed the spirit. The 
operation is superintended by a mate, and a steward, who call eath name— 
n(» joke whe^jthey amount to between 5K)0 anti and a quartermaster, 
who is employed in till up the six or eight copper measures as thev are 
empfied. The crew have no mcss-tables or benches, but, when taking 
their meals, spj;^?ad apiece of canvass on the deck, on which is placed their 
“provisions,^plates, pans, &c., and the men kneel, sit, squat, recline, or 
stand to eat as they feel most convenient. Altogether this looks uncom¬ 
fortable and very unsocial. • 

There is a library outside the Commodore's cabin for the use of the 
crew; to support it eacli man contributes a trifle, but that is optional; 
however, a considerable niftnber of the marines and seamen had the books 
foil deck, and w'cie reading with g»real apparent entertainment and atten¬ 
tion. Tilt* works arc chietiy' in Anyncau literature, and a few of our 
modern novels. The men that feel inclined to work in making straw 
hats, repairing or making clothes, and other matters, have a place selected 
for them under the quarter-deck; one or two apjiear to have constant 
employmt.mt in painting tlie names of the indivirtuals in full length on 
cacii garment, their trowsers, frocks, and bags having the owner’s name 
on them. Tlie hammocks are numbered, and over the iron chest of each 
man's sleeping birth there is a brass plate, wtth the number affixed this 
mevi;;its»any dispute as to the rightful owner of the berth, and also 
enables the officer, by reference to his station-bill, to know in what part of 
Ihb ship any man ought to be found in the niglit, without rousing more 
tlian necessary. Tlie store-rooms and sick quarters are capacious, and 
welt ventilated, and the dispensary is ananged with great neatness, and 
as bountifully furnished its a number of chemists’ shops in the towm ; each 
officers cabin has his rank painted over th» door. The midshipmen's 
beitiis are airy, a*id being on the lower deck, are lighted with wax pr oil. 
The wai rant officers’cabins adjoin the midshipmen’s mess place. Upon 
the whole, altliough this man-of-wir will not compete in interiTfl arrange¬ 
ment witli nianv of our ships of the line, or tViirates, she is an exanijile to 
any Russian or French ship tor cleanliness, discipline, &c., and if the 
system of dunking raw spirits at the tub, and the spitting boAs yould be 
done away with, the ln4ept^*idencc would l?t^air,-nn course of time, to 
approximate to one of her Mis^esty’s sliiys. DulPi-ii^^lier stay at Spithead, 
liaving occasion to send a boat to Cowes, some of tlie crew lan away, and 
after a strict svarcli in the island six of therq were re-laken and tried by a 
court-martial. Thjs court was •composed of seven Lieutenants and the 
tJommodoie’s secretary ; the latter acting as Judge-Advocate. As their 
proc<<Yl»’«^‘*«ere conducted with closed doors, no account can be fur- 
ni-shed of the system adopted, but it was sta*1^d by some of the officers 
that lht*prisoners had been furnished, the day befO’ie the trial, willi a copy 
of the charges to be advanced againsUthem, and w'Oiiid be allowed lime, 
after tlie prosecution had closed, to prepare their defence, and .state any 
mitigating circumstances, as well as call witnesses to chaiacter. If, at 
these trials, tlfe offenders are found guilty, the punishment i.s generally a 
very severe flogging at the gangway. For mino);off‘enCes, the Comryodore, 
or Commanding (Officer has the power allowed of ordering two'#»zen 
lashes, also to be inflicted at the gangway, or a summary thrashing yrit^ 
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a colt, which, being a piece of twisted or knotted rope, is, according to/' 
our ideas, worse than a cat-o*-nine-tails, as it leaves large wales and 
bruises, and destroys the men’s clothes, ^ 

The foreign arrivals at the port were the Volage and Cruiser, the firstjjj 
from the Mediterranean, the last from Halifax. The Volage had a v^jsr 
tedious passage of six weeks from Glbmltar, and has been sdht to l^e 
eastward to be paid off. The Cruiser was seven weeks from Halifa^^d 
has also been despatched to Sheerness to be i^id ojf; the 

before-named vessels bad a particle of news to communicate. The follow¬ 
ing ships are ordered here, to be paid off, and may be daiJ^irpected:— ' 
CaIedoiiia,*froni the Mediterranean; Beividera, from the West Indies; and 
Andromache, from the East Indies Three ships are ordered to be brqught 
forward for Commission, viz.—Edinburgh, <74; Alligator, 2S'; Hyacinth, 
18: 'Captain William Henderson is nominated to the Edinburgh, anther 
destination will be the Mediterranean, or Lisbon, probably, to relieve the 
Malabar. The Alligator is to be employed to survey the nortii-west coast of- 
New Holland, for the purpose of forming a new settlement in fhat part of 
the world: this duty is to be performed under the direction of Captain Sir 
J. J. G. Bremer, who is now acting Captain of the Hercules; but other 
officers being appointed to the Alligator, she will be progressed in her 
equipment, and nearly ready by the time her Cuptain returns to Spithead. 
The Hyacinth is a very fine ship, and wil^ probably, relieve the Childers,pn 
the south coast of Spain. Commander William Warren is appointed to her. 

A new superintendent is appointed to the Dockyard li- Die room of 
Rear-Admiral Sir F. Maitland, viz., Rear-Admiral the lion. D.R Bouverie, 
recently promoted out of the Vanguard, and he will enter upon the duty 
in a day or two. Sir Frederick is nominated to relieve Vice-Admiral the 
Honourable Sir T. B. Capel in the command of the East India squadron, 
and is expected to sail from hence in the Wellesley about the first week 
in September. The President, 52, now in dock, but nearly ready for com¬ 
mission. will possibly be the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral the Hiviouralde * 
George Elliot, fixed upon to relieve Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campbell in \h*6 
command at the Cape of Good Hope and Coast of Ahica. It is not settled 
if Rear-Admiial Ross will have his flag-ship fitted at Portsmouth or not; 
there is one up the harbour, the Vindictive, that would .suit for him in 
every way, and it is a pity the Admiralty do not order her to be brought 
forward. Mr, Blake,the eminent master shipwright of this Dockyvtrd, who 
cut down and altered the Vindictive, has orders to cut dpwn the tAJarspite 
and iftake her resemble the Barham. 

I sent ypa last month the heads of an^w order issued to the fleet stating 
the qualifications requisite of the “Naval Instructors and Schoolmasters*’ 
that enter the Navy, with their rate of pay, half-pay, &c. &c. Tlie 
Admiralty ^ave formed a plan for [instructing the seamen, marines, and 
boys of the fleet, aniikestaM.,.hed a new ratiqg c^Jled “ Seamen’s School¬ 
master within the last-wwnth or so, the following order has been issued : 

Admiralty, May 15, 1837. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty being anxious to extend 
the advantages of education fo the petty officers, seamen, marines, and 
boys of the fleet, are pleased to authorise one additional ratine of first- 
cUss petty officeijs in every ship of Her Majesty's Navy, tojj^aalj^djSea- 
man’s schoolmaster. 

“ The person to fill 4^^is^ rating is to be entered or selected by the com¬ 
manding officer of the ship, witl\ the approbation of their Lordships, 
Vacancies occurring abroad may be filled up from the ship's company, if 
a person properly qualified be found on board; if not^ one may be taken 
from any other ship, with the consent of his commanding officer and the 
approbation of the senior officer present. * 

“wTfie seaman's schoolmaster is to be competent to teach reading/writ- 
ftnd arithmetic, viz., the first four rules, the rule of three, vulgar and 
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decimal fractions, logarithmic arithmetic, picfne trigonometry, and to keep 
a ship’s reckoning at sea, 

“ He is to be examined as to his fitness by the naval instructor of the 
flag-ship of the port where h;s ship tnay Jje fitted out, or by some other 
competent person, to be named by the Port-Admiral, who is tcfgive a 
^rtificate of his fitness, which ia to be transmitted to this office before the 
Sjmointment is approved. • 

^Any petty officer,^etgiian, or marine, who may wish ta-«vail himself 
of this rifeans of Education is to be taught by the seaman's schoolmaster, 
and all tb^gys are to be put under his instruction. 

^rran^ments are to be made by the cibmuianding officers of Her 
Majesty’s ships so as to allow the men and boys to attend, consistently 
with tne proper discharge of the dutie*s of the ship. 

“ The pay of thfe seaman’s schoolmaster is to be.-r-iR first-rates, 12^. 
peifmcnlh; second-rates, 2/. 10^.; third-rates, 24 8s.; fourth-rates, 24 6^.; 
fifth rates, 2l*4s. ; sixth-rates, 21. 2s. ; bcJow sixth-rates, 24 1^. 

• “ By command of their Lordships. 

% C. Wood.” 

We predict that these “ seamen schoolmasters” will be found a trouble¬ 


some race on boaid a man-of-war: having a smattering of learning, they 
will soon be designated^sea-lawyers. The examination of michihipmen 
and schoolmasters is still carried*on monthly in Portsmouth Dockyard b}^ 
' the Admirals of iho Port andthefcaptainand schoolmaster of the Excellent. 
The following were found qualified Wiis month;— 

• Messrs. Charles Rainier, Charles Hoblyn, W. E.Shavv, Percy Parkhurst, 
Richard B. Creyke, W. Moonev, Geo. Walker, William Mottley, David 
Elliott, Henry Clarke. 

The men recently discharged from the Anglo-Spanish Legion arrive 
here in troops; four or five vessels, steamers, luggers, and sloops, have 
brought nearly one thousand during the ])resent month ; and on Tuesday 
•^last the Queen of Spain's armed steamer Isabella, with a Commodore's 
broad ptftidant, favoured US with a visit, and the following day landed 300 
of these miserable creatures. The Government some months past lent 
tltc agents an old ship, called the Swiftsure, for the men to consider as a 
retreat until their arrears of pay and gratuity were settled. This vessel is 
noilarge enougli, and t^e Prometheus hulk has since been lent also. In 
these two ships there are upwards of 1600, and they appear determined 
not to move away until their affairs are woifhd up. The agents in this 
town ifht having the means of feeding these poor wretches, a representa¬ 
tion has been made to Government of their starving condition,•■and in con¬ 
sequence orders have been issued to the Port-Admirals to cause provisions 
to be distributed daily from the flag-ship, and each man receives two- 
thirds allow'ance so long as he continues on 'hoard. This mecfcuve has in 
some degree been the means of making the J^anisb,^Governmenf alert in 
settling the business ; fo^ a Considerable numBsi* have within the last two 
or three days been paid gratuity, &c., •and the M'e^jsenger steamer has 
orders to be in readiness to convey a few hundreds to IKdand. Those that 
have landed in the town to proceed to Loixlon and other places contrive 
to spend all their money in drink and debauchery, and shortly become in 
a most •destitute condition, and what is ultimately to be their fate 
lamt^tableMv^reflect on. A few Iiavc brought plunder in various shapes, 
which the Jews in the town have purchased at“one quarter of the value, 
but not^ne in ten has a groat. 

What with the Legion, the Poles, German emigrant ship, the rabble 
that infests the town during the fourteai days'fair now going on, and a 
stronely-contejted election for the borough and county, the place is 
crowded,with a most heterogeneous mixture, and we shall not resume our 
• usual garrison habits until after Goodwood races j 

The election of nifembers for the borough is to be held about the 25th or 
U, S. J^ouuN. No. 105, Aua. 1837* 2 ^ 
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t26th instant. The candiilates are the late members, and J, B* Carter and 
F. T. Baring, Esars., and Admiral the Right Plonourable Sir Geo, Coek- 
burn and Lord Fitzharris, the eldest son of the Earl of Malmesbury. , 
Prodigious exertions have beefi made by the agents and friends of each 
party to bring in their men; but all predictions and opinions 
result are speculative, f 9 r great numbers will not promise, and many 
not vote, t^re are aljout 1500 electors in the island of Porlsea, is 
calculated tnSi not^more than 1000 will go to the poll. « 

The southern dmsion of the county is to be contested by Messrs, 
Fleming and Compton, the/ate conservative members, and*^JSr*&. Staun¬ 
ton and Rear-Admiral Sir J. Omanney on the liberal or destructivife side. 
The object of the party who put the^atter up is merely to occasion expense, 
and benefit the attorneys and printers, as they do not tstand a chance of 
success. • * 

Perhaps I ought to have stated in the commencement of Jhis communi¬ 
cation that on the day appointed for the funeral of his late Majesty every 

E ossible respect was shown by the inhabitants, and, as a matter of course, 
y the different departments under Government, The Dock and Victual¬ 
ling Yards, Custom-House, and Ordnance, were closed, and a total cessa¬ 
tion of >prork among the men. Minute-guns were fired from the forts, 
batteries and raen-of-war from a quarter after tlftee a.m. until sunset, and 
in such ships as had chaplains the church service was performed. Nearly 
all the shops and private houses in tl^e town were shut up. 

To conclude this long epistle. The recent alteration irf the MariiK^ 
corps is not considered by the parties to be a very great boon, but rather a 
reduction instead of a promotion ; and it is therefore surprising, while the 
Admiralty had power from the House of Commons to act in the most 
liberal way possible, they liave been niggard in their favours. Tlie whole 
detail is not yet announced, particularly the names of those who are to 
obtain the new commissions as Second-Lieutenants. 

. P. 

*• «) 


Plymouth, July 22nd, 1837.® 

Mr. Editor, —I have catered somewhat sparingly for you this month, 
few circumstances of any interest having fallen under my observation si*nee 
the date of my last. 

The Beagle, surveying vessel, (^ommander Wickham, arrived on the 
20th ult. from the eastward, and remained here until the 5lh»of this 
month, wlmn she started on the very^intercsting and important service 
for which she is destined,, which, I believe, is to proceed round the south¬ 
ern point of Van Diemen’s Land, and northward along the eastern coast, 
ultimately exploring unknown parts of the noith-vvest coast of New 
Hollanck 

During the time tTie Be^le stayed at thisepoi/. Captain Wickham had 
the vessel swung, to*ascortain t|ie amount of local attraction upon the 
compass. The process is a very simple one, and it seems to be desirable 
that it should he gone through for all ships, but more particularly for 
vessels employed in surveys. It is done by bringing tlie ship’s head 
successively towards every point of the compass, taking reciprocal and 
simultaneous observations from the ship to a station on sh«r#i anckfroni 
the shore to the ship, until she has made an entire revolution. The bear¬ 
ings thus taken, if thtre be no local attraction in Ihc'vessel, ouj^ht to be 
diametrically opposite, consequently the difference of the two readings 
indicates the error due to the attsaetion of the iron on board. To correct 
this error. Professor Barlow invented a method, aboutififteen years ago, of 
fixing an iron plat^e abaft the biltacle, to neutralize the* effect of local 
altr^ion, ' • 

CH\ the morning of the 21st of last month intelligence reached thi^plaoe 
. i:^f the Brunswick, Portsmouth steam-packet, of the death of our lamented 
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monarch on ihe day previous. Until the arrival of the London mail in 
the afternoon it was hoped that the melancholy news was without foun¬ 
dation ; but it unhappily assumed an ofTicial character by the evening's 
post. Minute guns were immediately commenced firing, and were con- 
ftnued lyitil sunset. The Royal Adelaide was blackened over, and her yards 
placed aslant in a manner much practised on»saints* days in Catholic 
countries. Every flag tlje neighbourhood was hoieled halflMst high, and 
remain^ so unttt the loth, the day npix)inted for tbefTuneral ceremonies, 
except foj^^hort time on the day following pur beloved monarch's death, 
wheij tney^ere temporarily hoisted during rtirtipie the ships And garrison 
were firing a royal salute in honour of the accession to the throne. 

• On the 22nd, the Thisbe,*4G, was tJkcn into dock to be examined. She 
has been newly eftppered, and will be put out of dopk again the fir.et week 
in*August. The Wellesley, 74, was commissioned on the 23rd, forthe flag 
of Reav-Adiniral Sir F. Lewis Maitland. K.C.B,, who is appointed to the 
command of the East India Station. She is to be armed with only forty- 
six guns, viz., 34 thirty-two pounders, of forty cwt., on the njain-drek; and 
12 thirty-two pounders, of 17 cwt. on the (piarter-deck and forecastle; and 
the complement of men will be 420. 

The Donegal. 78, was commissioned on the next day by Coanmander 
Pritchard, for the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Brace, who will lake 
the command in the Tajus. She will be armed as formerly ; that is to 
•say,she will^cavry thirty-two ponnd(«s on the gun-deck, eighteen-pounders 
On her maAu-deck, and thirly-two pounder carronades (in addition to some 
twelve-pounder long guns) on quarter-deck and forecastle. Her comple¬ 
ment of men, when complete, will be .j7<). 

The Talbot, *28, Captain Pennell, arrived on the 24th from Portsmouth, 
the port to which she had very recently repaired on her return from Ru> 
de Janeiro, with specie to the amount of 400,000 dollars The Ringdove, 
icLjhattime lying in the Sound, answered, her salute. Shortly after the 
/falbot had cast anchor, and furled sails, she commenced firing at a mark, 
and gave some proof to ihe Flag-Captain, who was on board on a visit of 
ihspection, that the ship’s company had been well practised in that very 
important branch of the naval department, tliegnn exercise. In tlie course 
of'the afternoon, she v^as ordered into harbour, and sailed in with a fine 
leading wind. 

The AVoIverine, 16, Hon. K. How^ard, \v5^t down into the Sound on 
the sEftne afterntfon, and it would seem that she had not expected to go out. 
of harbour that day, for 1 observed that her courses were no4. bent. She 
beat out, however, in very good style, under her top-sails and top-gallant 
sails, about three in the afternoon. 

On the 261h, the Ringdove, 16, Commander H. P. Nixon, nailed for the 
West Indies. A court-martial was held^i^is day (26th) on Roard the 
Royal Adelaide, ou lhi \\2 sdaraen, James Brloges, Thomas Davidson, and 
Abraham Firth, all belongirtg to her Majesty’s s'leam-vessel Blazer, on 
charges brought against them by her commander,’Lieutenant Waugh. 
James Bridges, carpenter’s mate, was triec> for robbery, and the other tw'o 
for aiding in the robbery, aifd desertion. Bridges having been found 
guilty,*was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, to be kept to hard 
labour, mhlA of all pay due to him, and to Use all thc4)enefit of his time 
and service in the Navy. The other two weii! acquitted, Rear-Admiral 
Warreti was president of tiic court. The other members were Captains 
John Sykes, John Hancock, C.B., F.* Moresby, C.B., i\ W. Pennell, and 
Thos, Maitland, with George Eastlakc, Esq., as judge-advocate. The 
court having jgot ritt of the case of the three seamen, were again sworn to 
try Mr.^G. Sinclair, gunner of her Majesty’s brig Royalist, lor repeated 
drui}kenness, and for quarrelling with his superior officer, Conhg^nder 
Charles Anstruthir Barlow. The sentence of the court was, th%t the 
char^e| having been clearly proved against the prisoner, he nJtbukfTse 
dismissed her Majesty’s service. • 


2 N 2 
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The Messenger, steamer, arrived hereon the 27th, from Portsmouth, with 
Marines for the Donegal, and sailed again tlie same day. The Raccltorse, 
18, Commander Sir E. Florae, Bart., arrived on tlie 23th from the North 
American and West India station; and the. Blazer, steamer, Li'mtenant 
Blonnf, sailed for Falmouth, having been under repair at the Dockyard.^ 
The Royalist, 10, Lieutenant Hon. E. Plunkett, went out of harbour {]% 
same day. She anchort'd in the Sound, and remained there until the 2iid 
of this morftU when she sailed for the coast of Stpain. The Racehorse, 
whose arrival has alluded to above, came into harbour on tUe 1st of 
July, and vras paid off on the 12th instant. The Diligence trsnkgMrt sailed 
hence on the 2nd, and thsEfi^htning, steamer, on the same da^mr ports' 
mouth. The Wolverine took her d^arture for the Mediterranean on the 
3rd instant, and the Talbot was paid off ou the 5th, On the 6lh, *th? 
Comdif, Lieutenant Gordon, arrived from the eastwarS; she towed ^the 
Pembroke, 74, Captain Moresby, out of harbour; and on the following clay 
the Comet was taken into dock, where she remained a week^ 

A court-martial, which had been looked forward to with feelings of 
considerable interest, took jdace on board the flag-ship on the 7th instant. 
The court was composed of the following officers:—Admiral Lord Amelins 
Beauclerc, G.C.B., G.C.H., president; Rear-Admiral Warren; Captains 
Sykes, Hancock, Brace, and Bennett, to try Sir [Thomas Fellowes, of her 
Majesty’s ship Vanguard, late of the Pembroke, for disobedience of orders, 
while in command of the latter vessel, and for neglect of duty. The dis¬ 
obedience oforder.s consisted in canyirigthe Pembroke into Gibraltar Bay 
when she was ordered to proceed to Malta; the neglect of diit^’, in refus¬ 
ing to have the Pembroke moored, though the Commander and Master 
advised that course, by inattention to which she was driven on shore and 
damaged. The charges wereinparl proved, butthere was nothingflagrant 
about the case ; and the accident of getting ashore arose from the sud¬ 
denness with wlucli a heavy gale came oil. The sent(Mice of I lie court 
was,—that ilic gallant officer be admonished to be more careiul in fnti;”'.'. 
There was a third point of discipline in dispute, viz., whether Su''rhonia4.> 
Fellowes ought not, agreeably to his orders, to have given up the conimaiul 
of the Pembroke to Captain Moresby, who was appointed to her by tile 
Admiralty, and met with her at Gibraltar; but this point was waived^^^in 
consequence of its being doubtful whether the order to lake tlie ship to 
Malta did not suspend the opeiation of the Admiralty appointinent, there 
being'authorities on both sitles. This question is one which it was con¬ 
sidered would require an order of the Admiralty to settle. ‘ *' 

On themtrning of the 8th, the Hercides, 74, and the Castor and Pique, 
frigates, were seen lying-to for a short lime off’ thispoit, and were observed 
to signalise with the shore: they afterwards stood away westward with a 
fine breeze from the east, to meet the Inconstant at Corunna, for tlie pur¬ 
pose of again making trial their relative sailing qualities. The Pique 
has already tried with^ Ihe^astor and IncoAsta^it; we shall shortly see 
what the Castor can do with the inconstant,'and the result, if the experi¬ 
ments be conducted for a sufficient length of time, in bad weather, may 
throw out a useful hint to our Raval architects. 

Commodore Rodgers, of the United Stages’ Navy, visited the Dockyard 
aP Devonport on ^he 10th and IHh instant, and appeared inucji gratified 
with every thing he saw. 'The Saracen, 10, Lieutenant Worsley Hill, 
arrived from Lisbon or^ th€?15th : she was taken into Barnpool yesterday, 
where some trifling defects will be made good by the Dockyaref. The 
Comet, steamer, sailed for Spain od the 17lh; and the Meteor, steamer, 
arrived from the West Indies : she^noceeded yesterday afternoon to Wool¬ 
wich, to have her boilers and engines overhauled Snd repaired. The 
Lightning sailed on the I8th ; and the Britomart was that day taken into 
thetp41n at the Ddckyard, to be brought forward for sea-service. Lord 
Wilton’s yacht, Xarifa, was taken on the Dockyard weVslip on the 20th, 

S J. 
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for the purpose of scr^bbin^^ down her copper: she will proceed almost 
^mediately to Cowes, wheie his lordship will embark, and will shortly 
tffttrwards to Liverpool. 

The Lancaster, 52, and Clilrence, 84, have been braiight alongjyde the 
i)ockyajd, and will shortly be taken into dock; and the Fisgard, 46, will 
be undocked in about a fortnight. ■ It was in cont£niplation, about two and 
a half years since, when the repairs of the Fi-sgard^were fir|A|aken in hand, 
to iit the ship vwth Caiflain Conch’s patent solulcintnlHs, one of the 
princif^ «d f eatures of which is the strong security.^ffthe dead-eyes to the 
channertfwfTthat the laniards may be cut m the event of the lower 
mas^ falling overboard. There were doubtless good reasons for not 
•carrying Cijptain Couch's plan into effect; buf I have observed that the 
fastenings of the.Fisgard*s channels are unhke those of other shipal chan- 
n^s, and that they possess t!ie propeity of iraparttng that security to the 
dead-eyes which has hitlierto not been thought necessary, but which 
Captain^Couch has insisted upon as being an important principle. 

My letter has already far exceeded what I had anticipated, yet I can¬ 
not conclude without speaking of the retirement of Mr. Roberts from the 
office of master-shipwright at this Dockyard, after upwards of fifty-seven 
years* servitude. This gentleman has passed through the various grade.s 
of sub-qiunlci man, foreman of the yard, draftsman at the Navy Office, 
a.ssislani to inaster-sliipwrigldt assistant to the *'Urveyor, and that of 
. ma.stcr shipwright, which office lias filled for twenty-four yeais. No 
♦nclividuai ?n that station of life ever left his situation more deservedly 
respected for his professional talent and faithful services.—Yours, &c. 

D. 


RliVIKWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Tuukly, Greece, and Malta. liY AdOLPHUS Slade, EsQ , !R.N. 

•The former work of Mr. Slade, entitled “Records of Travels in the 
East/' has not only ob’^aiued for its author a liberal share of literary repii- 
fation, but has furnisi.ed a pledge of his co«ipetency to discuss the parti- 
culai«ciuestion k) which the present able volumes are devoted. Mr. Slade 
liaving ^roceetied to the Mediterranean, in the beginning of 18.34, as flag- 
lieutenant to Sir Josias Rowley, Availed himself, with ciiaiacteristic obser¬ 
vation and diligence, of llie second opportunity thus presented to him, 
under ciicumstances so favouraide, of iiiii’-roving his knovj^ledge of the 
Levant, and studying the relations and probj.hle results of the complicated 
diplomacy of its bordeilng states. The pSsition and infiuence of Russia, 
witli regard to Turkey and Persia, jjprticularly Attracted his attention; 
and tlic piogress of tlie foiiner Power in naval resources and organization, 
\vith reference to a possible, though we iJiink improbable, collision with 
England, excitecj his watchful research, upon tlie.se .subiects Mr. Slade 
givesrfis his conclusions with a force and earnestness which cxcite^the 
reflection lus purpose to awaken. ^ • 

AYe are also pleased to find that in touchii^g on Malta and its local con- 
ceins»the author, whose opportunities weic as Muple as his penetration, 
combats the ciy of “Justice to Maika,*' raised not long since by some in¬ 
triguing agitators, and overthrow's th^' fallacies u])on which certain emis- 
sarie.s lately attempted to excite a misplaced sympathy in this country, 
preaching u^the redress of fictitious grievances on behalf of the “Maltese 
Natioh,” of which they professed to be the “•repres*entatives.’* l^ill be 
recollected that t?he officiousness of these persons cdicited reproof IWh this 
Journal in the course of the last year or two. 
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There is a great deal in Mr,*Slade’s present work which we would gladly 
quote, but our limits confine us to the agreeable duty of cordially com¬ 
mending it to general perusal. . 


Narrative of a Voyage of Observation among the Colonies o? 

Western Africa, fcc. By Captain Alexander, 42nd Regt. 

The writer*‘^thk'. worik is already most favour&bly known as aTjopuIar 
traveller and author^ End certainly if an ardent zeal, self-discipline, an 
enterprising spirit, and the ^g? 4 Plty of recording his observatidhofi simple 
yet lively language, quality an explorer of our globe for popularity, Caf>tain 
Alexander has fully entitifed hirasell' to the meed. He may,, indeed, bo^ 
fairly enrolled as a “ Globe Ranger,” for—“ qum regio lin tern's sui non 
plena lahoris He has, we believe, though but a young man, already 
visited and probed the four quarters of the world, and, like his^ great name¬ 
sake, probably sighs for a new one, having exhausted the old. . 

In the autumn of 1834, Captain Alexander proceeded to the Cape in 
the Thalia frigate, the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral P. Campbell, Naval 
Commander-in-Chief on the African station, in pursuance of an invitation 
from the Geographical Society to undertake an expedition, patronised by 
the Government, for the purpose of exploring afid reporting on certain 
regions of Eastern Africa, from Delagoa Bay w^estwai'd, with a view to the 
extension of geographical knowledge ^and commerce. Arrived at the^ 
Cape, he found that colony involved in all the tumult and ahf.m of the* 
KaflBr war—the most considerable which has yet occurred in South Africa. 
His projected journey being thus impeded, he was, however, enabled, by 
the kindness of Sir Benjamin D’Urban, who attached him to his personal 
staff, to witness the principal operations of that savage struggle ; and it 
is to the descriptions of these scenes and of the various incidents and 
localities of the voyage out, that these volumes arc devoted. ^ 

We have already given, in the pages of this Journal, a faithful narrative . 
of this strife, to the death of Hiniza, from the pen of a staff officer present, 
and need not, therefore, recapitulate the corresponding facts related by 
(Captain Alexander, who pleads the cause of the colonists in this war of 
Kaffir cruelty and oppression, in the face of “the insidious acts of'.a 
reiigio-political party.” For the collateral incidents of this context, as well 

as for the pleasing narrative his diversified voyage to the Cape, we must 

refer to Captain Alexander’s light and agreeable volumes»which arerillus- 
trated with sketch maps and drawings by Major C, C. Michell, ihe able 
Siirveyor-(reneral of the Cape of Good Hcipe. 


Persop^^l*‘Mkmoirs and Correspondenck of Colonel Charles 

* ^HAW, &c. t ^ 

The bulk and variety of these«volnnies i^reclude more than a brief 
noliceof their contends and character. Mr. Shaw, anofficer of intelligence 
and spirit, having served in the^2nd and 9|)th Regiments (of which latter 
corps he remains a Lieutenant on the halt-pay) towards the close of the 
war, subsequently ^ook service and distinguished himself withj,hc Ptidr^jite 
“ Liberators,” and more lately as a Christino-Auxiliary with the British 
Legion, in the struggle lor Wliat he good-naturedly terms “ (ionstitvtional 
Liberty” in the Peninsula. To this calling he was, doubtless, moved by 
the illumination acquired during a northern tour, made in the interval of 
his British and his foreign employment; for, as he jjimself informs us, 
“ while associating with the German students of Brunswick^^and of Got¬ 
tingen, he had imbibed the most extravagant notions of liberiy.^and a 
thoroiip.h hatred of tyranny*and oppression.” , 

The “ Memoirs” comprised in these volumes consist of narratives and 
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correspondence, relating the individual history, civil and military, of the 
writer, from his debut in life down to the close of his active and eminent 
service with the Pedroites and Christinos, In this space is crowded a 
mass of lively and often highly-stirring details, related with the frankness 
and gaiety of a soldier who has seen the rough rather than the smooth 
ltde of Unngs, and is, moreover,^of a somewhat restless teraperameift. His 
views, of bourse, arc imbued with the unction^of Liberalism,with 
which we are the les| disposed to quarrel, inasmqch as th^ bias does not 
affect his honesty of purpose, or warp, his indignan^anfflfdvergions on 
the selfijlDoess and perfidy of those pseudo-Govertyrfffits by which legions 
of Bytisn "^Djects have been crimped, mai ir^fL^ d cheated. 


Tnii City of fHE Sultan. By Miss Pardoe. 

I'his is a charming and lady-like work, bearing the impress""of the 
writer*s character—“ female, fair/’ It is more repai^u^ perhaps, than any 
other production of the season—to ladies and gentlemen it seems alike 
attractive; and the former are not jealous of its success, while their 
feminine curiosity is gratified by a peep into the refornfed mysteries of 
Turkish domestic life, which comes more home to their perceptions than 
the broad though somewhat antiquated revelations of Lady Mary Wortlcy 
Montague. ^ 

■ We had, on a former dccasior/, the pleasure of verifying and commend¬ 
ing the fidelity and spirit of Mrs# Pardoe’s sketches in Portugal; her 
Spirit of travel and observation has taken a wider sweep in the distant, 
though no longer difficult, journey of which the record is before us, and to 
the style of which the habits of writing has added force and perspicuity. 
The journal of her residence, with her father, Major Pardoe, at Constan¬ 
tinople, is extremely lively and curious, as well as marked by much novelty 
of incident, owing to the privileges conceded by Turkish gallantry to the 
Frank. ^ 

* Her^team voyage homeward by the Danube to Pesth has been already 
jlescribed in our pages, in the journal of an officer who formed one of the 
party on board the Ferdinando Prime. We shall not commit the gallantry 
o£tbc gentleman, and the modesty of the lady, by any comparison of their 
several accounts. It v^onld be superfluous to recommend Miss Pardoe’s 
very agreeable volumes, which, by-lhe-bye, are illustrated by very pretty 

sketches drawn by that lady, to the general notice which they have so 
ampl^ qbtained! 

« • 

The Spas of Germany. By Dr. Granville. 


This systematic work, combining the interest of atour with the physical 
and economical information of a local guide, appears most lleMonably as 
a valuable companion to Ih^ invalid or the tifqulsiUve traveller in Germany. 
Nor is its value confines tcv these classes. The profession of which Dr. 
Granville is an active member, as wel’f as the general reader, may glean 
much useful and interesting matter from its well-stocked and well-ar¬ 
ranged pages, ‘f bu subject o/ the German Spas is treated by the author 
with the research and knowledge of an experienced physician, and the 
vi^«acity of-a man of the world. It is also most cleaijy and conveniently 
illustrated by views, plans, and elaboralelj^-constructed tables, with a 
geneiAl map of 300 mineral springs in German 3 iand Switzerland, which 
add greatly to the usefulness of this “ vade inecum*' of the “bubbles'* 
seeker. It is, wc believe, the most complete, and is certainly the best 
executed, publicaMon of its class, and will, we doubt not, become an indis¬ 
pensable appendageto the travelling-carriage oftheinvalid and continental 
tr^elfer. * 
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Military Reconnoissanck. By Capt. W. C, Mayne, 5th (North¬ 
umberland) Fusiliers. y, 

With a professional zeal, which it is our province and constant desire 
to foste^'i Captain Mayne has compiled this intellijjent treatise on the iny 
portant military function of Eeconmissixii^e, Taking for his foundation a 
liberal translation, by feimself, of a posthumous memoir by General 
Bounjet, Ca p^tm n Maynfi has superadded a varietytof sound instructions, 
illustrated bynilnfi^nts of service and cases in point; ^he whole being 
judiciously distribute^'i’iider^appropriate heads. This little ird|ii£>ie, as a 
contribution^to the generJ^W^nce of Strategy, may be usefully^ns^ilted 
by officers, and does cred’^t to Captain Mayne’s use of the opportunities 
afforded him as a student at the Ro/al Military College. * 

Landscape Map of the Country in the Vicinity of St. Sebastian. 

By Captain Addksley W. Sleigh, late B. L.*’ 

This is a very curious, half-bird’s-eye, view of the intermediate country 
from St. Sebastian to Irun, Fuentarabia, Passages, and Hernani—com¬ 
prising the late seat of war between the British Legion and the natives. 
This raised map, on a large scale, represents the ground in its numerous 
undulations, and is not unlike in effect the adjoining Bay of Biscay. The 
various post.s, rivers, and roads, with th^columKs of troops upon them, 
are here designated, and the final conflicts near Hernani may be traced. 
The plan is creditable to the industry of Captain Sleigh, wha^ has also 
constructed an ingenious model of a night telegraph, with an inspection 
of which he has favoured us—but of which we must reserve the descrip¬ 
tion to another opportunity. 


Regulations and Orders for the Army, 1st June, 1837, 

A REVISED edition of this important Manual, including the latest 
tions and alterations, has just been published. All officers are ehjoined 
to provide themselves with a copy of this book, which appears in an ini; 
proved form, and comprises all the instructions by which an officer may 
be generally guided in his regimental duties. 


A great number of revj^ews are still unavoidably reserved. 


NOTICES TO readers AND CORRESPONDENTS, 

We regjet*‘Lhat we cannot afford our Birmingham Correspondent, Mr. 

D-, any information on the Subject of his iixquiry; but, if he will accept 

our advice, we would dissuade hiui^lVom prosecuting his intention. 

The communication of “ Miles” was duly received, anti has been re¬ 
served for insertion. It is desiifable that the continuation should be for¬ 
warded (by a less expensive channel, if possible, than the former), and 
that; accuracy should be adhered to as strictly as circumstances^will aVln^t. 

In “ F. 0.” (West Indies) we recognise an old contributor, from whom 
we shall be happy to he^r a’S formerly. His paper next month. « 

“A Constant Reader” will perceive that we are pursuing, as he hopes, 
the subject of the Steam Engine. ^ 

“ Flint”—” Fair Play”—” A Captaitwf Infantry on pfiilf-pay*’—" H.F.” 
—” A Mate*'—" A Kmg’s Subaltern,” &c. &c., are on our roUster. • 
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OR, 

N*AVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


AFFAIRS AT IIOMK ANO^BRCf^fo. 

The obsequies of his late Majesty were perfumed at Windsor on the 
Evening of Saturday the Stji June, admission to the lying in state having 
been open to Ihcf public during the pr#ious Friday, and up in three 
o’dock of the day of interment. The ceremonies on this mournful 
» oecasicn wei^ similar to those employed at the funeral of George the 
Fourth. "The Household Troops, bearing flambeaux, lined the path of 
the j>rocession and the interior of the church, and, with the Metropo¬ 
litan Police, regulated the immense assemblage of spectators. Minute 
guns were fired by nine-pounders stationed in the Long AValk, and at 
the firing of a rocket, precisely,at nine o’clock, the funeral train moved 
slowly from the Castle, and, amidst all the impressive accessories of 
yiilitary pyrnp, solemn music, the*booming of cannon, torch-light, and 
a breathless crowd, entered St, George’s Chapel at ten o’clock. The 
Duke of Sussex was chief mourner, and a gorgeous but grave throng 
^of Naval and Military officers of rank, and public functionaries, sur¬ 
rounded the royal coffin. 

The deepest emotion pervaded the spectators, and by eleven o*clock 
sepulchre of his kindred had closed on the remains of the good 
• Kirtg William the Fourth. 

• In London the demonslrafions of resjicct on this melancholy occasion 
were sincere and universal. The whole metropolis, and its extensive 
Mfburbs, wore tlie air usually assumed on the Sabbath alone. Every 
shop was shut—the windows were closed, and business was suspended. 
The effect was striking, and the motive wAs equally honourable to llie 
peopfe^^nd to tfie memory of their lamented Monarcli. 

-f- • 

Parliament was jnorogued by the Queen in person on Monday the 
17 th ult., and was dissolved by proclamaliou on the same evening. 
The writs for the new Parliament are returnable by Mon^ay^ the Ilih 
September, and the countijy is engaged in a general election, the result 

of which is looked to as of»the highest importanee to the constitutional 

establishments, security, and welfare of the Britislf empire. 


Ouj abstinence last mouth'from any other than the predominating 
tojdc, to w’hicli respect for his late Majesty confined us, prevcnted*our 
recurrence to the subject of a special lionor^yry distinction to the soldier 
of tin? war, and*an order of merit. We now Resume our observations 
on a measure which the New Reiga renders both more expedient and 

more practicable, • 

By the separatfon of Hanover from the Crown of Great Britain, even 
the limited resource furnished by the Guclphic Order lias been ^iverted 
frdtn tlie fountain of honour, never o\erflowing in its favour, to the 
humbler grades of the United Service. The extension df the ^ath ^vas 
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a virtual restriction; and, though a highly-prized honour redolent of the 
** sulphurous canopy** under which it was won, the riband of the third 
class has proved a stinted and exclusive boon. The higher ranks 
the Army have been liberally, and, in most cases, deservedly decorated 
—but the example loses its force when hope is barred to the junior 
classes, who have seen Are, but are excluded from participation*in well- 
earned distinctions whych the future holds out to them little prospect of 
achieving in ttfiTT^vired rank. . ‘ * 

It would be idle toN^sca^t on the justice and expediency.q^timulat- 
ing the zea] and rewar^7yg^.ie honourable ambition of th^^avy and 
Army by some palpably symbol of individual desert. Merit, forsooth^ 
may be its own reward, and tWrespect of his comrades may be a suili* 
cient compensation to the unRcorated soldier or sailor—but by what 
marks are our countrymen at large guided in their estimate of the claim 
of either to their esteem and gratitude? They know him not except as 
to externals, and look to the emblem for the reality of liis pretensions. 

Perhaps a more auspicious era than the present could not have 
occurred for the effectual remedy of so grievous a defect in our 
military system, a defect which unfavourably distinguishes the British 
from any other Service in the civilized w/3rld. The accession of Queen 
Victoria presents an occasion too fajr to be overlooked by the source 
and object of so much chivalrous feeling; and we confidently augur, 
from the character of our youthful and Sovereign Lady, that ere long 
means will be found, either by the institution of a new Order or an 
extension of the old, to gratify the honest and commendable pride of 
a class of officers and soldiers who, to the shame of the land they saved 
and exalted, have bathed the field of honour with their blood, but reaped ^ 
no laurels from the soil. t / , 

It is truly satisfactory to us to find our opinions and suggestions sup¬ 
ported by the concurrence of an authority so experienced and uprighlt 
as Major-General Charles Napier, from whose recent work (on Miji- 
tary Law. &c.), abounding in benevolent and .manly observation, to 
which we shall hereafter recur, we extract the following appropriate 
passage' . • 

“ A meda^bestows a character; it sa]^s to the eye of the pubh’c—* He 
who wears me is a man of approved merit.’ .... An attempt was made m 
the extension of the Order of the Bath to reward merit; but it lost its good 
effect, becai^^e it was confined to classes, and not given to merit under a 
certain rank. Most of those who received, deserved it; but many regretted 
to see those excluded by their want of rank who ^ere equally, or possibly 
more meritorious in the^field, On^ campaign men feel for and with their 
comrades; they feel no pride in getting that which their companions of 
inferior rank, but equal valour^cannot get. What officer, possessing any 
manliness of character, would be so selfish'lhat he would enjoy comforts 
if Ijis soldiers were without them? So it is with honours. The Owier of 
the Bath would, Kierefbi'e, fee much improved if a fourth* class w^rc 
created, with which the valiant men of every rank might be decorated. 
Such is the I.egion of Honour established by Napoleon.. Our statesmen 
will not believe (it would seem) that Captains, Subalterns, non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, and private soldiers^ care for honour as much as men of 
higher rank, and care for it with more reason; and so 1 leav^ this matter 
for tft^ present, protesting against the surpassing folly that (in a 
systemydoes notemploy tljo stimulant of reward as well as that of pun^h- 
ment.’** - • 
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•..Mr our Numbers for January. 1831, pago 102, and for April, 1836, 
page 506, we offered designs for the respective decorations of officers 
aAd-soldiers which might still furnish hints for a uniform badge. We 
have also on a former occasion suggested that the letter 33 should be 
prefixed to the name of each officer who had served in the Fentnsula, 
as WA presedes that of the “ Waterloo man,*' ^These terms are both 
borne on the colours and standards of regiments—why should not 
their initials be dually appropriated to the purposp^efTbdividual dis¬ 
tinction ^ 


, We have much satisfaction in re(y)rding a tribute of gratitude and 
respect paid to Uic late g^illant Admiral Lord de Saumarez, jn the 
perion of his son, who has received a handsome memorial, which 
we understand to be a pair of highly-wrought silver candelabra, from 
*the merchants connected with the Baltic trade. It seems that during 
the equivocal state in which this country w^as placed viith regard to 
Sweden during the last war, property to a considerable amount was 
seized and detained by the latter power, which produced a remonstrance 
on the part of our Gwernment. Commissioners were appointed to 
eslablisli the claims of the suffafers; in prosecuting which, it is almost 
needless to |ay tlicy derived grcat^ssistance from our gallant Admiral, 
v^ho then ct)mmanded in the Baltic. Owing to a variety of circumstances 
the matter has but lately been brought to a final termination, some 
months after the death of the Noble Lord. That such a tribute might 
not, therefore, be lost to the family, the Commissioners, with a feeling 
which does them great credit* came to the unanimous resolution of 
^yi^esenting it to his son—the present Lord de Saumarez, We have 
.bce^ favoured with a copy of the inscription, which is as follows 

“ Presented a.d. 1837. 

* To the Right lion. Lord de Saumarez, by the Swedish Compensation 
Cgmmissioners, \n testimony of the important services rendered by hi» 
late father to the commercial interests of Great Britain during the lime 
he commanded his Majesty’s fleet in the Baltic, during the years 1810, 
1811 ,^ 1812 ;* , 

• • 

Tlic officers of the 77tli Regiment have presented their late Quarter- 
Master, Mr. Powell, on his retirement, 

their respect and regard. ^ 

Mr. Powell entered ihe^llegitnenl in itST, and was made Quarter- 
Mastcr in 1810 j had Rc h^Qii of tlic juoncy-making Order of Quarter- 

Masters he might, after twenty-seven years* service in that capacity, 
liave been rich, but Mr. Powell lias remained comparatively poor; his 
rectitude was above teinptatioTi; and while he was a fighting man, his 
braye^y wa.j as conspicuous as his good sense and honourable conduct 
since he became a non-combatant. * 

Sir Archibald Campbell, who very soon aftei; the 77th was formed, 
became its Adjutant, inquired immediately after he succeeded to the 
Regiment as Colonel, in 1635, if th^only name he could recognize in 
the list of the officers was honest John Powell?’* The latter bears 
an honourable mark of the part he sustained in, the presence^of the 
enemy, having bgen wounded in the wrist, but he is still as ll^e and 
active as any man in England of his years? These circumstance^aving 
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been represented to Lord bill, bis Lordship very kindly brought iKe 
whole case under the notice of his late Majesty, the regulations not 
allowing Mr. Powell to retire on his full pay; the result has b*ee'n, 
his being appointed, by his Majesty’s gracious command, one of the 
Military Knights at Windsor, where we wish him a long ei^oyment^f 
his honourable retirement. 


A valuable silveJ^inufF-box has been recently presented to the sur¬ 
geon of his Maje8ly*y^AliijU''orte, by the seamen and mi!iin/!f^ of that 
vessel, under Circumstf^nces which appear to be ccjually creditable to 
the character and feelings of all life parties poncerned, ' * 

The following inscription is on the lid of the box 
“ Presented to Edward Hilditch, Esq., surgeon,—by the seamen and 
marines of his Majesty’s ship Forte, on her being paid ofi’, Aj)ril 12th,< 
1837, as a token of gratitude for his skilful treatment and unwearied 
attention to them when visited by yellow fever in the West Indies in 
1835.” 


We have at all times much aatisfactipn in r(x,'ovding tributes paid by 
their countrymen to officers wlio have fonciliated tbe general goodwill 
in the zealous and unrelaxed discliatgc of their local duties^. The dc;- 
parture of Colonel Arnold, of the Royal Engineers, from Dover, the 
garrison of which he had commanded for six years, lately adbrded the 
inhabitants an opportunity of testifying to that excelloit officer their 
mingled sentiments of respect and regret. We subjoin the corre¬ 
spondence which took place on an occasion so honourable to both 
parties. In addition to this testimonial, Colonel Arnold was enterlaw^. I*" 
at a farewell public dinner, the Mayor in the chair, at which mucif cn-^ 
thusiasin prevailed. In consequence of tlie changes attending tlic late 
brevet, Colonel Arnold has been transferred to the chief command of 
his department in Ireland;— 

“ New Sessions llbuse, March 6, 1837. 

“ Sir,—I have the honoui> by the direction of the Bench of Magistrates 
for the borough of Dovor to forward you the enclosed ; and * 

I am, Sir, your very obedient seivant, ^ 

“ M. Ken^iitt, Clerk to the Magistrates. 

'* To Colonel Arnold, &c: &c. &c.’' 

“ The Mll^or and Magistrates for the borough of Dovor. in expressing 
to Colon^ Arnold their unfc'lgnecl regret at lus depaituie from tins Gar- 
n-son, take the oppojtunity to state, diiiiiig the period Colonel Arnold 

has had the command bere, the Magistrates nave on all occasions, expe¬ 
rienced from him every civility and assistance that could be afforded them, 
and they feel that they should*'not be doinff their duty towards him were 
they not to make this public expi e.ssion of the sentiments which are enlei- 
tailied, not only bi^ themselves, but by the town at large. , 

“ In conclusion, the Maycfr and Magistrates beg to convey to Colonel 
Arnold their wishes tha^ eVbry happiness and prosperity may attend him 
through life, and that at some future„period they may Iiave the pleasure of 
again welcoming him in Dovor. 

New Sessions House, 6th Mar6h, 1837.” 

4 

. ‘ ^ “5, Marine Parade, 7th March, 1837. 

** Siit^ln acknowledging the honour of your obliging Jetter of yestei^ay. 
conveying to me the most grltifying expressions of regret of the Mayor 
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.ftttrfT^aglstrafes i'or the borough qf Dovor at*iny departure from this Gar¬ 
rison, and their satisfactory ppinion of ray conduct during the time I have 
hjd, the good fortune to be stationed here, as also thefr kind wishes for 
my future happiness and Welfare, which sentiments they further gratify 
me by considering those of the town at'^Jarge, I request you will jio me 
tne favour to assure the Mayor qnd Magistrates tliat I most highly value, 
and duly appreciate so pleasing,a ipark oj* their ^ind feelings, which are 
truly reciprocal, and s% honourable a testiraot^ial oi&my public^conduct. 

“ I shall ahva^ regard the six years 1 have passed iiri3hvor as some of 
the hapgiest^of my life. The hospitality I hftv^'expeticnoed, and the 
kindr\pss, attention, and respect I bave'T^f'ivfii'J^rom jtll classes, have 
greatly attached me to a pUce which I shall duit with the most lively 
regret, and ki the prosperity pf which I^hall ever Feel the warmest interest; 
anc^ it will truly gratify me if either the chances of the service,w)r my 
domestic arrangements, should, at some future period, enable me to revisit 

spot endeaiicd to me by so many pleasing recollections. 

“ 1 have the honour to remain, sir, 

“ Your faithful and humble servant, 

“ James U. Arnold, (iol. Koyaf Engineers.” 

Copy of Garrison Orders issued by Colonel Arnold, Royal Engineers, on 

his resigning t]ie command at Dovor, 

* '* Garrison Orders, 8lh March, 1837. 

“ Coloiv^l•Arnold being ordered ft) proceed to Ireland, the command of 
the garrison devolves on Licut.-Colonel Thomson, Royal Engineers, who 
Inis been appointed by the Master-General of the Ordnance to relieve 
Colonel Arnold in the coinman<l of the Royal Engineer Department in the 
Dovor district, and to whom all reports, &:*. will be made, till further 
orders. 

“ in resigning a comm:ind which hollas held with so much satisfaction 
to'/Tini'^flf <luring the last six years, Colonel Arnold feels it a pleasing 
(lut;^ thus publiely to express his high sense of the exemplary and soldier- 
Uke conduct of those portions of the distinguished corps with whom he 
has recently had tlie hotiour and gratitiealion of being associated in this 
g.-TPt'iison; and he is convinced it will always be as proud a reflection tp 
them, and to the othtr gallant corps doing duty in DovOr during that 
period, as it must be to himself, that the state of discipline of the garrison 
should have tduyfed the apinobation of the tjreat and illustrious Duke by 
whom liaise corps have been so often led to victory, and who has had 
such frequent oiiportiinilics of witnessing tlioir regular and coi’rect demea¬ 
nour wliile (jiiailered at Dovor, 

“ Colonel Arnold takes leave of his fellow-soldiers with sincere regret; 
and he begs they will accept his heartfMt wishes for theJf continued 
honour, happiness, and prosperity. •' • 

IUmi-.s r. Aunolo, Col. Royal Engineers.” 


Our last notice of the i^^’occedings *of the belligerents in Spain 
includied the occupation of Hcrnani, &c., by the Anglo-Christinos, and 
Ihe'boid am4 skilful movement of the Infante Don Sebastian, with^he 
main body of the Carlists, upon Aragon and the Ebro. The progress 
of the* Prince, Under the immediate eye of I^n Carlos, who marches 
with Ilia army, has been, since theli* uninterruptedly successful, having 
crossed all the important rivers, including the Ebro, in the face of supe¬ 
rior forces, and fought two pitched battles, at Huesca and Barbastro, 
with tfle Christinos, who were defeated, losing Irribarren, ljeon,jC/olOnel 
CoRrad of the French Auxiliaries, and many df their best officer*. Don 
Carlo|, having effected bis junction with Cabrera, and his oth^t 
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tached chiefs in Aragon, datalonia, and Valencia, and attended to trie 
organization of his friends in those districts, and having provided (or 
the protection of the Basque provinces and the security of his rear, 
now threatens Madrid from the side of Valencia. ^ 

The remnants of the Legion, having failed in obtaining justice, gra¬ 
titude, or compensatldh, from the revolutionary Spanish Government, 
are making' tbauLway*back to this country by wfhateser means chance 
or charity puts witliia their reach. 

Colonel Evans has r^riTa^Ho England, with, apparent!^, litfle [eason 
to be satisfied witli the ^quital made by his Christino allies for the zea¬ 
lous services of the force under h% couunarul. 


<5ood conduct warrant.'*' 

Dated 20fii May, 1837. < 

William R.—Whereas it has been represented to us that it woulcf materially 
tend to the enco^iragement of good conduct in the Army if a reward, to be attained 
only by the well-conducted soldier, were substituted for tho additional pay granted 
tu soldiers who have completed ceitain periods of service ; our will and pleasure is. 
that all corporals, trumpeters, drummers, tilers, buglers, and private soldiers, enlisted 
or re-enlisted into our scivico on or after the 1st day of^eptember, 1830, shall have 
no claim to additional pay after any period ofVervice, *Dut that a rcwaid of addi¬ 
tional pay for good conduct shall be grau^d to such soldiers under the iollowiug 
rules• 

1. Soldiers who shall have completed seven years’ service shall be entitled to 
claim \d. o-day, and to wear a distinguishing mark, provided their names shall not 
have been entered in the Regimental Defaulters’ Book for at least two years imme¬ 
diately preceding such claim. 

2. Soldiers who shall have completed fourteen years* service shall bo entitled to 
claim a further reward of \d, a-day, and tu wear two distinguishing marks, provided 
they shall have been uninteiruptedly in the enjoyment of the id. a-day for 

two yeais immediately preceding such further claim. * • 

3. Soldiers who shall have completed twenty-one years’ service shall be cnthlt^d 

to claim a fiiither reward of \d. a-day, and to wear three distinguishing marks, pro¬ 
vided they shall have been uninterruptedly in the eujoyment of the 2 d. ai-day fui 
two years immediately preceding their claim to the third penny. ' 

4. Soldiers who shall have completed twenty-eight years’ service shall be entitled 
to claim a further reward of 1</| a-day, and to wear four distinguishing inarks, pto- 
vided they shall have been uninterruptedly in the enjoyment the 3*/. a-^-lay foi 
two years immediately preceding their claim to the fouith penny. 

5. Soldiers /vho by their good conduct have uhisined one or more distin¬ 

guishing marks shall be entitled to have the full rate of that good-conduct pay. ol 
which they shall have been in uninterrupted possession fur five years immediately 
preceding tl<|j^ discharge, added to the rate of pension, whether temporary or per¬ 
manent, to^whtch they may have la light under the provUious of our Wanaiit of the 
7th February, 1833. * i 

6. Soldiers who have hiyui in the possession of s^rne'eno or other of the rates ot 

good-conduct pay for f^e years uninterruptedly, but who have only been in posses¬ 
sion of either of the higher rates for some period not less than two years imme¬ 
diately preceding their discharge, ^lall be entit]|l^*d, if discharged wdth two distin¬ 
guishing marks, to an addition of i\d.\ if discharged with three distinguishing 
macks, to an addition of 2hd.', and if discharged with four distingi^ishiug marks, 
to ail addition of as an awgmentatioii of the pension to which their services 

will entitle them. •• ^ 

7* Soldiers who shall hafe been in the unintenupted possession of good-conduci 
pay for at least three years immediately ]Sreceding their discharge for disability, oi 
by reduction, and who shall not have tv^quired claims to pension, or who shall bt 
entitled^only to tcmporaiy or conditional pensions, shall have flieir names registered 
at CtveHs^a Hospital; and, upon their attaining sixty years of age, shall receive, ut- 
a tOwiM^or their formed good (Conduct, a i>ension of 4d. a-flay if discharged j^itl 
one distijnguUluag mark, and^of Gd* a-day if discharged afterrhaving been twelvi 
months in pcnsession of two distinguishing marks ; and this reward for former good 

• Revised—a^we anticipated on the promulgation of the first warrant.—Ku. 
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toiiilucl shall also be extended to soldiers who in&^ be permitted to obtain free dis- 
ie^argo at tlieir own request, as an indulgence, after ceitain periods of service, as 
deacribed in the 11th Ait. of this Warrant. 

8. The service requisite to entitle men to the distinction and rewards granted by 
Warrant may include former service iu all ranks after the age of eighteen, 
th Meu*d«charged on reduction,.or for disability, and re-enlisting within three 
years after tire date of their discharge, may reckon thqjr former service^ provided 
they shall declare such fympr service at the time of re'enlistment; hut men pur¬ 
chasing fheirdiachtftges,or receiving free discUurges, shall not recfS&nmrmer service. 

10, The forfeiture of service now uttachtng to individuals in respect of additional 
pay, in cAsequenco of the sentence of a Courtwi^fial, yTof conviction fur desertion, 
will erjlially attach to them in re>pect of good-conduct jty. * 

• 11. Soldiers of good conduct, who may bp permitted to purchase or to obtain free 
discharges at their qwn request,"sball be allowed irce discharges upoh the following 
terms, instead of those prescribed bv the Warrant of our l^te Koyal BrotheTof the 
14th Novernber, I8ii.9, and by ouv Warrant of the 7th Febniary, 1833; but the con- 
editions, bmitartons, and regulations, for granting dUchaigcs by indulgence, laid 
down iu iht said Wairants, shall, in the cases of all other soldiers, remain in full 
force:— 


Under 5 years’ service .... 

After 5 years' service, pnd with *2 years’ absence from thel 
Defaulters’ Book , • p - • • * 

After 7 years, with one disi ingihshing mark « , 

After 10 years’ service, with one difitinguishing mark 

do. do. 

<to. do. . 


• After 1< 
After M 


avahy. 

Jnraiitry. 

£30 

£2(1 

25 

18 

20 

15 

Vy 

10 

10 

5 

5 

Free. 

Fiee, 

with the 


Atter Hi 


do. 


do. 


^Aftsr 10 years, with two distinguishing muiks, having pos*j right of registry 
sessed the second at least 12 months , . j for deferred pen- 

Uiou of 6f/. a-day. 


right of registry 
for deferred pen¬ 
sion of 4/1. a-day. 

Free, with the 


12. Soldiers enlisted since the 1st March, 1833, who are in the enjoyment of two 

or*more distinguishing marks, and of tiie good-conduct pay, may obtain permanent 
pension as an indulgtmccrat the rate fixed in the Warrant of 7th February, 1833, 
two years earlier than other men who have not earned this distinction, and may 
furthec receive tln^s.ime aixionrit of good-conduct pay which would have been added 
to their^^dinary pension, under the rules laid down in this Warrant, if they had 
been discharged as unfit for further s^jvvice or by icdiiction. • 

13. As it is our will and pleasure that this reward shall be strictly an honourable 

distinction, to be conferred only iijion the well-CoinUicted soldier, the Commamling- 
officers of regiments are strictly enjoined to enter in the Regimenal Defaulters’ 
Book the name of every ►oldier who, in con&equeivce of misconduct, snay have heeu 
subjecterl to any pnnisbmeut^eyoiid simple admonition; and the commission of 
every offence, which shall* uJj^se upon thj Commaud^^igK»fficer the necessity of 
recording the soldier’s name in the Regimental Defaulters^ Book shall render the 
man ineligible for this reward for two years from that date, and, if he be already in 
posseSBion of this distinction, sh^l deprive hihi of his distinguishing mark and 
good-conduct pay for one year ; and a second recorded offence withift twelve mouths 
shall render tjro years of uninteirupted good conduct necessay to obtain a restora¬ 
tion of such reward. * 

14. The soldier having two or more distingaishing marks shall, in like manner, 

for the first, second', and third recorded oflences, forfeit one distinguishing mark, 
and the good conduct pay allowed with if, for one year for each offence; and if a 
fourth offence be recorded against him in tjne Regimental Defaulters’ Book, within 
twelve months, he sUhll forfeit all claim in consequence of his previous good con¬ 
duct, and shall only be entitled to obtain a restoration of his honourable distinctions 
by sxibsequently serving, with uninterrupted good conduct? for two years -to obtain 
on#distiuguishing mark, for four years to obtain twd distinguishing maru, for six 
years to obtain three distinguishing marks, and for eight years to obtain four 
dislin^iishing marks. - * 
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10* Any soldier who, by haying been recorded in the Hegimenfal Defaaltec»' 
Book^ shall have been adjudged to have been guilty of an ufTence by which he is to 
forfeit the whole or ;i part of his reward for previous good conduct, shall, if he 
denies the commission of such ufTence, have the right of appeal to a Court maftieK 

16. A soldier may, for a tirst offence of a serious nature, be adjudged, by the 
sentence of a Coiut-martial, to forfeit uU or any part of the advantages he lyid 
derived from his previous good conduct, either absolutely or for a loi^eiPor shorter 
period, according to the clKumstaiices which shall have appeared iu evidence. 

17. The distinction and the rewards granted by this ^arrant do not extend to 

Serjeants and otfTer uon-cotnmiasioned oRicers above the rank df corporal, and they 
will not be allowed, while^erving, any addition to their established gay; but if per¬ 
mitted to purchase their MchaTg^'* or to obtain free discharges at their own re¬ 
quest, they will be admltteiC to the benefits of Art. 11 of this Warrant; and if dis¬ 
charged to pension they may, for peculiarly good conduct, on the special recon;* 
mendation of our General Commanding-in-Chief find by the i^ousent of our Seere*> 
tivry-a^War, communicated to the CommisHioners of Chelsea Hospital, be all< we<l 
additions of \d.^ 2</., 3t/., or 4r/, a-diiy to their pensions; provided that the aggregate 
pension shall in no case exceed, for a serjeant, I0d.,ior a quarteiihaster-serjeant.tf 
2r. Irf., and for a serjeant major, 2«. 4d. a-day. ' 

IS. All soldiers now in our service, who enlisted since the 1st Miirch, 1833, but 
before 1st September, 1836, shall have the option of reUnquishmg all right to tlie 
additional pay of 2rf. a-day, to which they are now entitled after ibe completion of 
fourteen years' infantrj', or of seventeen years’ cavalry service, and shall then be 
entitled, by their good conduct, to claim the \d, a-ddy after seven yearn’ service, 
and shall be, in all respects, entitled to all the advaiHagcs both of good-conduct 
pay while serving, of pension on discharge^ and of deferred pension, which are liere^ 
inbefore granted to soldiers enlisted on or after 1st September, 1836.’ , •• 

19. All soldiers now serving, who enlisted on or before the Ist March, 1833, shall, 
by reliiujuishing their right to additional pay for length of service, be entitled to 
claim all the advantages of good-conduct pay while serving which are hereby 
granted ; but as the Warrants which were in force at the time of their original en¬ 
listment give them a right to higher rates of pension on discharge than those which 
are to he granted to men enlisted after the I st March, 1833, they wdl not be entitled 
to have their good-conduct pay added to their pensions on discharge. 

20. In special cases, however, of men enlisted on or before the 1st Match, ?833, 
who, by their good conduct, have obtained one or more distinguishing marks, and 
who, after short service, may be discharged for disabilities, or by reduction, eithi^r 

without pension or with temporary, or conditional, or permaneut pGiisioiis, (not 
exceeding those granted for similar disabilities and services under our Warrant of 
the 7th February, 1833,") the good-conduct pay may, by the consent of our Secre- 
tary-at-War, he added to their pensions ; and such men, if not placed upon per¬ 
manent pensions, may be registered at Chelsea fur the deferred ^nension, ui\^lcr the 
same rules us the men enlisted after the 1st March, 1833. 

21. All soUhers now serving, who enlistef] on or before the 1st of September, 
1836, and who have completed twenty-eight years* service, may, on relinqtiUhing 
their right to additional pay, iseceive Ad, a-day good-conduct pay, provided their 
names shallot have been entered in the Regimental Defaulters* Book for at least 
eiyhl yeari^immediately preceding the exchange. 

22. Soldiers who have completed twenty-one years' service may, on relinquishing 
their right to additional po.y, receive 3f/. per diem g/wd-Crouduct pay, provided their 
names shall not have bt>eu entered in tne Hogimcutal DefaulteiV Book for at least 
ttx years immediately preceding tlie exchange. 

23. Soldiers of less than twenty-one years* service, already in the receipt of 
additional pay at %d, a-day, for length of service, may, on relinquishing th^jr right 
to additional pay, continue to receive the same amount, as goo<l-eon^uct pay, pro¬ 
vided their names sliall not have been entered in the Regimental Defaulters’ Book 
for at least four years immediately preceding the exchange. 

24* Soldiers who are already in the receipt of additional pay of \d, a^tlay, for 
length of service, may, on reltnquUhing^^heir right to additional pay, continue to 
receive the same amount, as good-condpet pay, provided their names shall not have 
been entered iu the Regimental Defaulters’ Book for at least ^(/o years immediately 
preceding the exchange. ^ 

25* Siwdiers not yet ih the receipt of additional pay for length of service fna}% by 
relinquiyKing their right to the same, receive good-conduct paj), on completin^f the 
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respective peiiuds of seven, fourteen, twenty-one, and twenty-eight years, provided 
their names shall not have been entered in the Regimental Defaulters* Book—in the 
case, for at least two years; in the second case, for at leastyowr 5 ''ears; in the 
'thirtl’dase, for at least six years; aijd, in the fourth case, for at least ei^ht years, 
immediately preceding. 

‘ 215. Soldijirs who were jnosent at the Battle of 'VVateiloo shall be allowed to 

reckon two ye^s in addition to their actual service, and those who weie enlisted 
"•before the 1st December, 1H29, shall ho allowed to reckon three jcars for two of 
actual setyice, after t%e ag»^oft;ighteen, m th e Kast and AVest JadicK (iti other than 
West India Kegiineuls), 

27. SoMi«rs ewU^tcd before the 1st Septembej^^l^G. shall be entitled to distin- 
guishin^tnarks, whether they accept or not the o^ion of reliuq^uishingk additional 
paj^for good-conduct pay ; and they shall he entitled to Aie same addition to their 
1)011810113 for the number of distinguishing mtft'ks they may severally possess ul the 
periof^of their discharjfe, as is allowed to men in recciiit ot good-comluct p|iy.* 

Given at Our Court, at VViudsof, this 2Gth day of May, 
1S37, in the Seventh Year of Our Reign. 

By His Majestvs Command, 

IIOAVICK. 


The following arc the arrangements consequent on the new measure 
for the benefit of the Ro^al Marine corps—a measure uhicli, we have 
reason to believe, has fallen shorS of the cxjioctations of those i'ov whose 
spgcial relief k was intended. The •promotion of i^ubalterna docs not, 
it is considered by the parties, go far enough, and the Cajitains, who 
confidently expected tlmt their pay would be made up from lO.v, 6(2, to 
1 Is. 7d. per diem, have as yet heard nothing on the bubject. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Geors^c Lewis to be Colonel-Commandant at the 
Portsmouth Division, vice H. P. Lewis, retired; Lieutcnant-tJolonel Elias 
L.yvnance to be (Jolonel-Commandant at Chatham, vice Tremenheere, 
retires* ; Lieutenant-Colonel Hornby 1o be Colonel-Commandant at Ply- 
mqulb, vice Abernetliy, retired ; Lieutenant-Colonel Adair to be Colonel 
and Second-Connuandant at Plymouth; Lieutenant-t’olonel Bevians to 
be Colonel and Second-Commandant at Portsmouth ; T.ioutenaut-Colonel 
W. Connolly to be Colonvl and Second-Commandant at Chatham ; Major 
Aslalt to he Lieutenant-Colonel at Porlsmouth ; Major Sir J. Lee ami 
Major E. L. Mercer to be Lieutenant-tJolonels at Chatham. 

The r?*jtowing (Captains and Brevet-Majors to be cffcclive Lieutenant- 
Colonels;—M. Walker, at Portsmouth; John M'( .Plymouth ; 

Charles Menzies, K.H, (R.M.A.), Portsmouth; A. J. Miulon and AV. Fer- 
gusson, Woolwich. 

The eighteen senior First-Licutenanls, commencing vviih R. Pascoe, 
and ending with Hugh Evans, to the rank of Ca]it;uns; the tlijrfy-four 
senior Second-Lieutenants^ commencing with John Hawkins Gascoyne, 
and ending i^th Joseph Oat(^Travers, tc4 the lank of First-Lieutenants. 

Lieutenant Henry Bennett to be Quartermaster, and Lieutenant AVil- 
liam Wood to be Adjutant, at the WoolwichDivision ; Lieutenant Charles 
Miller to be Quartermaster, and* Lieutenant Tliomas Stevens to be Adju¬ 
tant, at Portsmouth Division, vice M‘KelIer, to Plymouth. 

The following officers have been placed on the Retiree? Just :--Sir J. B, 
Savage, Deputy Adjutant-General; Colonels Thomas Abcrnethie, Waller 
TremenReere, H. F. Lewis, Commandants ; JJenteifant-Colonels Wolrige 
and George Marshal; Captain and Pi*evet-Majoi’s J. H. Harrison and 
Julius Fleming; Obtains A. Campbeil. AV. TI. Strangways, R. Kellow, 
John Hay, John WiRon, H. Moore, G. T. Welchman, Robert Webb, Tho¬ 
mas Quested, J. Hewetl. AV. B. Cock, (h B. Pepyat, Brown, J. J. C. 

'Rivers, Jervis Cooke, W. Davis, J, J. Crackfl^l, James Thomsin, H. 
James, and John BKitton, 

U. S. .^OURN., No. 105, Auo. 1837. 2 O ^ 
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Five retirements of Capffains have been reserved for officers on foreign 


service. , 

In addition to this special list of retirements, the permanent Retk^-U 
List is to be as followsColonels-Comnrandant, 8 ; Colonels Abernethio, 
Tremenheere, and Lewis, to be placed on this List. Colonels Second- 
Commandants, 2. Lieutenant-Colonels, 4. Captains, 25. ^ 

The rank of Major*being abolished, the present Retired List of that 
rank will, of course, ekpire with its members. Ma^r-G^eral Sir J. Savage 
will be placed on the Unattadliea List, hut his pay to be made equal to 
that of the retiring Comman^j^ots. • • 

The pay, in future, otColonels-Commandant, whether serving or»retired, 
to b.e U, IBs, Bd, per dilm. • « 


t 


following order lias just been issued for thir regulation of the 
terms of service, With a view to retirement on pension in the case of 
private Marines, Tt will be seen that the jirospects of tiiOSe who 
enter that corps from the present date will be much nior6 limited in 
this respect t^ian hitherto :— 

B. 0. Royal Marine Office, 22nd July, 1837. 

The Lords’ Commissioners of the Admiralty have this day enclosed 1o 
the Deputy Adjutant-General a copy of an Or^er in Council, dated 121h 
.July, Ie37, which provides that no W^rine wko shall onter the Service 
after the 26th June, 1837, shall be allowed a pension for length of service, 
except with reference to tjje time oV his service at sea oi* .V)roail; that 
twenty-one years’ service (reckoning from tlie age of twenty) at sea or on 
foreign service shall entitle him, as it docs a seaman, to his discharge and 
])ension; and two years’ service on shore in England shall be allowed to 
reckon as one year served afloat for this pin pose ; but that no Marine shall 
be entitled to such pension who shall not have served ten years actually 
at sea, or on foreign service. 

The Commandants of the respective Royal Marine Divisions will fticrc- 
fore make known tlio above regulation to all whom it may concern. 

By command, ** 

(Signed) J. Wn.soiv, 

The Commandants of Royal Marines Ai A. General. 


« 


We supply an unavoida*tjle omission from our NumVer of Insj,month 
by the following account of the Siege Operations carried by the ^ 
Garrison ufGhalham, under Colonel Warre, in concert willi the Royal 
Engineers, under ColoncL Pasley, on the ir)tii June:— 

The giWjrison of Chatham, consisting of detachments of the Koyal 
Artillerfand Royal .Sappefs, and Miners, the 51st Liglit Infantry, the 
Royal Marines, the Depots of the 27th art I ftOlh Regiments, and the 
Provisional Hatlahort' were ins^pected by **106 General Coi.imanding-in- 
Chief, on the 15th'June, and the troops were aficrw’ards posted m the 
trenche.s and works wliicli had been executed for the instruction of the 
officers and men at the Royal Engineer Establishment; for the purpose of 
esuTyinginto effect the highly interesting operations of a siege, detailed in 
the following mefnorandunv which was issued on the occasion, and which 
will explain the nature ofrts’hat was proposed :— 

1. A front of fortification will be attacked, consisting of a bastion on the 
right, with a soitof covert-way attached to it, and an advanced redoubt on 
the left, W'ith a line of coramunfeation between them, resembling a cur¬ 
tain. The provisional Battalion and the depot of the »7th Reginienf, 
and the Royal Artillery, as defenders, will occupy these workti, and a , 

• retire J' redoubt in rear of fhem. ^ * 

2. The besiegers’ works will consist of batteries, parallels, approaches. 
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and advanced lodgments. The 5lst Regiment will occupy the right of 
the trenches. The Royal Marines, supported b}*- a party^of the same Regi- 
'Niiertt, will occupy the left, where they will protect the execution of a single 
and double sap. The Artillery of the Hon. East India Company will 
n^n the batteries. • 

3. Aft5r,j^he fire of cannon amd musketry, tlie defenders will make a 
sortie, and drive the besiegers from their advanAul lodgments and saps, 
who, being reinfq^’ced A’om the fir st para llel, will re’pulse the sortie. 

4. The engineers will fire a couiple ol* conjunct mines to breach the 
advanced iwoubt, which will immediat^y ^ stormed by a company of 
the 5M Regiment, followed by a party of Sappep and Miners with tools 
apd* gabions, who will establish a lodgment on tlfe summit of the breach, 

5. The Royal Ravines wifi then assault the bastion by escala<lt*, ami 

dri»e the defenders to their retrenchment at the goi;ge. ^ 

6. The Royal Marines will altack the covert-way after the escalading 
♦party sbtall have established themselves in the bastion above it. 

7. The storming paity of the olst occupying the breach, and the Royal 

Marines liolding the bastion, will make a parallel raovemwt with the as¬ 
sault of tlie covert-way, and force the relrenchments held by the defendeis, 
which positions, from outflanking tlie communication, will cause it to lie 
evacuated. • 

8. A party of Sappers»vvill ccpiveit the parapet of the conimiinicaliori 

into a lodgment, by the flying sap, preparatory to the attack of the retired 
nedoubt, will tlien capilulater 

The troops being posted according to the detail given in Nos. 1 and 'i of 
the memorandum, Loid Hill, attended l)y Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Sir 
John Macdonald, t-'olonel Warre, the commandant. Colonel l^asley, and 
a numerous Stafl', came on the ground, and Sir Hussey Vivian, the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, anivmg sVioitly afterwards, the operations com- 
ine.tcec^by a general firing of all arms IVoni the advanced paiallcls, lodg- 
meifts, and batteries, on the part of the assailants, and from the works of 
Uie defenders in their front. 

Tim first movement observable was a sortie from the bastion and redoubt 
oacupiod by the besieged, directed against the advanced lodgments and 
saps of the assailants,* The double sap on the left was defended with 
much eflect bytheKo}ul Marines; and the Olst disputed their ground 
equally well agjynst the s])irited attack madi? upon them. A momentary 
possesSi-|n of tlie advanced trendies was thus gained. Hotli ])iirlies w-ere 
accomjianied by Sappers, who dFstroyetl cverylluiig they cdwld Jay hands 
oil whilst they weie in possession. 

The sorties were attacked in return by a reinforcement of fresh troops 
from Hie rear, and repulsed; after which,'the dispositions storming 
the work and supporting the altack having been made, the :ftgnal was 
• given for ^ringing the mi»^. The portfire was applied, and the assembled 
multitude^atched the reucAibt, whiclf had beeivdevoled to destruction, 
with breathless anxiety. It occupied the summit o'f’a steep slope, witli 
its flag jiroudiy flyingt and its ]mrapefs aj^parontly occupied in force ; for, 
thougJi the real defenders had*becn wdUulrawn for the moment, yet " men 
of hj^d been substituted for them, and the illnsipn was perfect. * In 

a few seconds after igniting the hose at the entrance of the gallery the 
whole, face of the redopbt appeared to heaVe numerous fissures then 
appeared, and in anlTfstant the whole burst upwards in dust and smoke, 
with here and there e. gabion, a fascine, or the figure of a man high up m 
the air, forming altogether a magnificent display of the terrible effects 
which may be expected to follow the scientific application of the art of 
mining in the reduction of works. • . 

The confusion [lad scarcely subsided when* ^he breach was filled with 
the defenders again, and a storming party of the Gist, which had been 
• 2 O ’ 
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previously formed in the parallel in front, moved steadily over the parapet 
and marched rapidly to the assault, closely followed by a party of Sappers 
carrying gabions.' A very spirited contest was maintained for a short 
which ended in the breach being taken possession of, and its being quickly 
converted into a defensible lodgment. ^ 

The redoubt being thus gained, the approach to the bastion oh the left 
was less, exposed, andtxi strong escalading parly of the Royal Marines 
advanced oc/er the psfrallel, which had previowsl^f affcjfded them cover, 
and, applying their ladders to the ilTee'of the work, they rushed up, and 
soon gained the lofty summit of the bastion. The works or- ba*h flanks 
of the besioged being thus in possession of the assailants, an atlacdc was 
directed on the curtain'in the centre, which was executed by the 5l<^, 
supported by the Royal Marines, ifi a very service-like style. A forwaid 
movement was likewise made on each flank, and, the defences being tinned 
by it, all opposition vvas overcome, the defenders retreating into a retired 
redoubt, which formed their citadel. A party of Sappers then converted^ 
the curtain into a musketry parapet by the flying sap, which Tast opera¬ 
tion was cxecij.tcd with a celerity which showed their efliciency for the 
execution of such an arduous duty. 

The day vvas fortunately very line, and the operations could not have 
been less gratifying to the immense concourse of„spectators assembled to 
witness them that! they were iustructii’e to ll^ troops engaged in exe¬ 
cuting them ; conveying, as they did, a very just idea of real sorvieo to 
those who wanted experience, and recalling the glories of fo.’ijier days ly 
those veterans in the field who were either looking on or directing them. 

In conformity with our intention to insert, from lime to time, docu¬ 
ments and suggestions connected with the objects and progress of tin; 
United Service Museum, we offer the following observations by Lieut. 
Orev, of the 83rd Rcgt., who, with Lieut. Lusliinglon, of the 9th 
has just ])roccede(l on an ex})Ioratory expedition to New South Wales, 

No institution of a similar nature ever possessed such extraordinary 
advantages as the United Service Museum. Its members are scattered 
over all the habitable parts of tlie globe: they have generally a consider¬ 
able portion of lime at their disposal, and amongst them there are many 
who are not only fond of science, but are moreover fully qualified by edu¬ 
cation to become most accumto observers of natural phenomena, or most 
assiduous collectors for museums. Yet at present one cahnot but/Junaik 
how rarely yi,ese qualities are roused ijito vigorous exertion, and how 
many an individual who would gladly collect facts which he vvas assured 
would be of immediate utility, now wastes his time iii utter idleness, or in 
pursuits whi^h, having no direct object in view, are seldom followed up 
with fiuflfifieut energy and )>c\'severance to lead to valuable results, 1 

cannot but conceive the cause of this to be tlw ignorance of thf sc indivi¬ 
duals as to the actual slrU-te of scievee, and thesS consequent un^ylu'tainly as 
to what are those subjects to which they could witli the greatest advantage 
direct their attention. c 

This cause operates against the interests nf science in two ways—in t!ie 
firs^place it altogether deters many from making any attempt eiCher to 
record facts or to collect specimens; in the second place, the probability 
is that those who do make attempts ofthi« nature either pay atten¬ 
tion to facts which, lVom‘A variety of causes, are of bttJe or no value, or 
collect specimens with which the .s^ielves of our n^useums are already 
loaded. T would, therefore, proposetthat, in order to remedy these defects, 
a pamphlet should be drawn up and published of the ftSlowiqg nature: 

1st. In'it a ehaptey should be devoted to each particular branch of 
science, *n which should b^ stated the observations which it is most d^ir- 
able sho^ild be made in that particular bianch, as also'the most simple 
anil truly practical method of making these observations. 
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*Jnd. A concise description should be given*of the method of preserving 
specimens in natural history, and also a list of specimerv* in each coiintiy 
Wnch it is desirable should be procured and forwarded to this. 

3i’d. A series of questions upon the geography and statistics of all our 
cuionies should be proposed, and answers to these requested. * 

With re^rd to the first of these heads, there never was a period in 
which persons unacquainted with thetlu-oretical, b^t fond of the practical, 
parts of science h<Ld seffirfe a field openjp them ; us an instance of this I 
, may nft'ntion a series of tide observations* which might be made without 
any inslftin?fhls, and yet, if conducted (”M).oper. principles, would at the 
presedt moment be of the utmost value. f • 

•There arc also other physical questigns which now engross much of the 
attention of the lijarncd, suefl as the relation that exists between tlje velo- 
cil>*of the waves and the depth of the sea at any given point; or again, 
what changes are now taking place between the relative levels of the 
’^aml anvl gca'at different places. 

Observations on subjects of this nature are easily made; and as this 
would be done on such a grand and extensive scale, the most satisfactory 
and conclusive evidence would undoubtedly bo obtained. It is evident 
that eacli branch of science offers many phenomena worthy of careful 
obseivatiou, and that IVifm the diversity of the subjects there would pro¬ 
bably be something found whicU would suit the taste of each particular 
individual. 

* There i^-^oTie other point ofgrcat importance which would by this means 
be also gained, and which is woith adverting to. The great evil under 
whicli all scientific societies have liifherfo laboured is the difficulty they 
have found in piocunng a regular series of simultaneous observations on 
any subject. For instance—magnetic observations have now been made 
in most paits of the w'orld, but these observations hiu e in most cases been 
S'.piLiotod fiom one anotlier by long inteivals of time; they have been 
lualje wwth diffcu'cnt and uneomiiared instruments, by ])ersons actuated by 
no common object, and who, not being in direct communication with one 
rtnoll:er, were frequently unaware wdiicdi were (lie points mo'^t deserving 
of attention at that particular lime ; hence it is generally admitted that a 
series of observations made on certain days, ami at the same mom^t of 
lime, at a variety of stations in cacli quarter of the world, would iiave done 
more to advance the interests oft his branch gf science than the ill-directed 
lhoui.^ZGalous labour of years has lieen able to accomplish, 

No^it is evident that the publication of a pamplilct of the nature pro¬ 
posed above would have the effett of putting a great numbt^ of observers 
in all our colonies in communication with the Secretary of the Museum, 
and from amongst these persons might be ^selected to make ^raultaneous 
observations, at certain fixed periods, of sucji a nature as nitght be desir¬ 
able, A point which has, up tn the present moment, been one of the 
■ greatest cWsiderata in seie^fc would thus lie gaiged ; and not only would 
the infere:^ of the Museum and Lihrai^^e advanceJ.J^ut a lasting benefit 
conferred upon the whole scientific w'orld.^ 

UNITKfi SKRVICK MUSKUM, 


ScoTi.ANiV Yauu (4117 MtuBtijs). 
UECrjJT nONATlONS (lsl\uii«. 18J7-’» 

"" LIBRABV.—BOOKS. 




Asttiokomicaj^ Sooirfyf-McmoiraoflbeBo^l AstromnDical Society; \-ol. OUi. 

Bailv. Fumcis, Ksn.—AccouHtof Flainsiccd. 

Hiidsli Mus^enm, Tru.stecs of t!u\—Listof AiWitiyns made to the Collections during the xenr 
1834 * 

CallcoU, Mr#, (the Authoress).“ne.'icripl*on of Oie Chapel of the Amumziiita tli'Or Arena, or 
<lK)tto*!fCh»pol in Pudua; 4t«. Loudon, lKi5, • 1 

qrocker, Lieut. H., H —The SaiUus Diioclionn uiul PijJlvguj; luolructioua foi tho#lojal Navj • 

^"nami^J Jolouel Sir ChiUles, K.ll.—A I.eUcr ou the Apidicution of Steam Ton orfo Chil and 
Milit.'iy Purroscjs; 8\o. 188?. 
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Drummund, Cliurlcs,Ksq.“TiaiU> mv la C.ivaleric, par M. le Comto Diutnmond tie Melfont: 
lolio, Fuiiu 177<»* "111* Yol. of Platfs.—(From the Ubrarv of Il.H.H. the late Duke of York.) 

Duuciu^ 1‘. H- I’-su., Uiiralor of tlie A^hmoleaii Museum.—A Cataloguo of the Ashmoleon 
Mu‘!eum,H\o Oxford, 1830. wu-- 

Vox, C.K .Colonel—.IntliosUmiJs of Spvin{f, by Uobl. Mjirsliam, 1789. 

CTlai:'<;c»ok, W N., (’Apt H.N,—The N.imvI Scnice, <»r Manual; 2 vols. 8vo. 1836. 

ITaiJiilUni, Sir l.ilw., Hart., Uear-Adtiural— Ilwr-Tou AXi^et¥^»sats 
Kdilud by 11 . 1 . Fiieinnaiin; folio Ptuis, 1824. * » ^ 

_...ff .If-. It. .1 .1 If a i.f * ... .... 


1798, 

fieliiitd, ir E. the LorfFLieiito'iaiit df^'^Ydnauce To« id.ind Sur\ey of the Courities of Ciunn 
aiifl Meath. ^ 

Keinpe, A. J F.S.A, (the Author).—Historical Notice of the Church of St. MarUu lo 

Loudon, 1825, The Losedy Manit^crijiLs, and uj^her ll.vio Documeuts; 8vo. I»ondon, 

183(j. 

Layard, II. L., E»q., hilo Copt. 97th Foot.—Hariis’s llistoiy of the Livos and Writings of J-wun 
1.,Charles 1.,and the Lives of Oliver Cromwell and Charles IL; 5 \ols. London, 18U. 

Maloolin.son, J. (t., Esq., (the Author).—A I.etter on the Effects of Siditnry Confinement on 
the HcaUh of Soldiers in Warm (3imaU*s; Pamphlet. ’ n 

Muira;^. Jolin, E.sq.fAlbemAileStreet.—Captiin Parry’s First and Second Voyages for the Dis¬ 
covery of a North \\est Passage; tto. Captain P.viiy’s Narrative of an Attempt to leaeh the 
Nojtli Pole; 4to. 1828, .Sii John K'atikliu’a Narr.itives ofJunriieyn to the Shoies ot the 
Polar Sea; 2vola. 4to. Faun.i Hoieali Ameiie.uja. l»v Dr Kicliuidifun; Svols. 4lo. 1829. Captain 
Pack’s Aictic Laud Expedition in the years 1833-3i*-H5; 4to. IWiG. Und Hyron’s Voyage to the 
SaiaUvirh Islands in H MS, Hloudo; 4t«. !8'16. Humke’s W inter in Lapland and Sweden; 4fo, 
1827* ^Ceuliam andClappiMtim’s TiaveU in North and Central ica; 4to. 1826. Captain ('lap. 
jioruju s Secon((Espedition into the Interior of Afiie.y -Uo. 1829. Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 
\o!s 12mo 1825 (ileig’s ('aiiipaieus at Wa^liinrrlon and New Oilcans; 8vo. 1836. Life id Sii 
John Moure ; 2 vuls. 8\o. 18.U. late of Loid Cbro. by Sir John Malcolm; 3 \nls. 8\o. 1836.. 
Ilookci’s Itotameal MiscolUny ; 3 vtih. 8vo. 183U.' Joinn.dofu NuUir.ilist. JVhse's (ileumngt 
in Nalmul lll^loryJ 3iols.l835 Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonva,or Days of l‘'ly Fishing. 

^ Nixon, H. S .(’ommandcr Tl.N.— L’Ancienne Athenea; <ni la Debeiiptinii d‘ Athenes et do '*es 
Luyions, pill M .S. Pitt.ikys, AlluMnea; 8\o .AtheiiH, 1835, 

Noitou, .L, K-q , late (’apt 34lh Foot tllio Autliui).—Loctuies on dehvmed at llie 

L. S. Mubciini; r.impldet. 1837 

Page, H. M , \ lee-Adnuial.-—Se.i DUicits' Lisia tor 18()9--11—16-31. Sl.iinb-s rel.vting to the 
Adninalty. Volume of > uv.il 'I'laets aiul Paniplileis, Ca^itaiu Hioughtou > \ oyuge of Di'-coveiy 
to the N^ivth P.icitic Oieiiu j it«». l8Ui. Ti,-ulii*s hclw«*cn Cicat Htri.tin ami other Kingdoms, ic- 
hrling to ibe I’onducl ot the Commander'* of 11 M. Ships of W.ii; 4to. 1792. IlistoiKal Aec«)m)t ol» 
Crceiiwyh Hospital, 4lu I78't, Dennis Systematic I’lan for the llfeich.int Seuice; ^8vo. 1822. 
Naval J..voliilioiis, by Su llowaul Douglas; Svo. 1832 N.ival Ui suaiclie«, by CaiitaiQ Whitir.’ 

PnichAhed.— 1 h« Hiidgovyjitcr 'I'le-itises. Duke of MelUugton’s ilebii.itdies, liy (hilonel Gui- 
wood, 8voIs.^ M.iiquess V\ elh'slcv'i* i)e-p.iti lies; 3 voN M‘(hillo(‘li‘«» Dicuonaryof (Jommetei^ 
M'(.-tiljiieh*s StalibtKMl Account <if tin* I'lnteil Kingdom. Whewell’s Histoiy ot the Indtictivo 
Sciences. Hiifannia,oi the (!laini-.ot '•'.iilois Philip's Mincialogy 

Kecttds, 'I'lii* Commissioners jif T’nbhc —64 Volniii»*s (folio) of tlie Pidilic Recoids. * 

Uoynl Society <il‘ London—Pliihisoplijtal Ti.ins.iclioiis tor 1830. 

Sinimoiis, T.,T, C.ipt.li.A. (tlie Autboi) Ide.as as to the effect of Uc.rv y Drdnance diieclcd 
.ig.mitt, *iiiilapplied by, Ships ot VV.iryitio. 183/. 

.Spaiks, 1. P,, Caul. .'Ihlb Uegmumi —Himt.i’s Mtonohs of tlu* VV'ar of the i't'jnc)i In .^paLr., tinns- 
lated by Mami (jiMimm, 181(>. Traitede Mecainque (’elesle, pji M. hi Place, 4\ols. Pau’bAii. VII. 

Lieeiioogb s I''ples «»((Ji*oloyy ; 8\o., fslO IMidip * I iitio<iu( tioii to MiiiimtogN, 

Kinvun’s (>PoIo2ical Essays, 1/iKl. Jameson’s Manual of Mineralogy, 1821. Miller’s Natural 

History of the Mineral Kingdom, IHlO. 

Syke-i, W. 11.. Lt.-Cid , Honib. ArmJ, V l( S , &e (the Author.)—On the Incicase of Wealth and 
Lxj.endituie m*^ie United Kingdom ; 4to., 183?. Calhe Land Temues of Duklum. 

Tiiiiier. SharoU Ksuj. (the Aiilboi )-—Sacred History ot the VVoild, vol.iii ; Hvo. 1837- 

Tiiinoi, WMii., Lt.’Gin. Unalt.—'I'lie .S^eisi* itt Hieden .ichieved bv the eomlnet of Ambrose 
Spinola, translated by (b'liat Hairy, 1627 

Unll, lU)bt., Lieut K.N —Piy^Vs-m l'aia«ia^;si Lectmo on {V'‘ l>»y Hot. Dr. Hiife^eck’s Lectuie * 
on Ky.m H I’atent, andotbiM^ PampldetH oi/me sami* sithjei t. , 

\ sites, James, Esq., M .A., I'.L., .iinl (i S.—Heinaiks on “ Palriogiajibisi lio Stud ,*n irber idrdiii- 
iisehe uml puuibclic Schript,” by W. (iescMius, * 

MAPS, PLANS. ('IIAUTS, ENCIIAVINCS, Ike . 

Ueaulorf, F., ( apt. F.ILS ,S:c., Ilydr. Adm.—(Dh.iits puhliblied by the Admiralty.duiini; 

the Y Mr 183b • j t> 

Huggms W .1 Esq., Mlumo Pauitei .^o the King.—Engjavmg of the Steam ShipTheria. passing 
the rock ot Gibuiltar, ,, r .p » 

Nevvenlmm, W, p , Lieut A buteli Di.iw iiig in I ndia Vt,u Tromri’s Actioif, 8 feet 

by U foot « '' i. ' > v 

Pottinger, Win., ( apt. 6tli loot.—A M-iii of Sinde, from Surveys maue in 1832 by the Donor. 

Tlioipc, Samuel, Majoi Unatl , K. II—Twelve uhoet Maps,, by Covens and Morlier, of Am- 
derdam, powtnimug the sent of M ar round Arhwerp, Ghent, Iloormomk., &e. &e. Map of tho 
Theatre of War ra Havana, Austria, and Tyiol. Nos. land 2 of Covens and Mortier’s Map of 
the < onfedi/ate Provinces. A senes of Maps and Plans of the Campaign of 1746. . 

lurnor, The flev Clms., A.S. and b.S.A., ofWendover, HucKs.—A fuil-leagtli Portrait of 
Turnw^^ ^ Drawing in the possession of the Kev. CIPas. 

[To be couUiiued ] 
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THE ROYAL YACHT SQU^DRO^. 

.TIi£ Royal Yacht. Squadron Regatta will commence on Monday tlie 
fith of August, for a cup, value 50/., to lie sailed for by yachts of 115 tons 

and upwards.-On Wednesday the KUh of August, for acup, value 50/., 

b}»yacht§ from 50 and under 70 tons.-Her Majesty's Cup, valoe 100 

guineas, oniMonday the 2lst of 'August, by yachts from 40 and under 45 

tons.-On Wednesdjw tlie 23 kI of August, for a chp, value 50/., by yachts 

from 70 and unde# 00 tooS. -On Saturday the 2(>th August^ for a cup, 

. value 5l)^, ^^ hts from 40 and un’cTer 55 f(Jns. 

• LIST OF TIIK SUIJADUON CORlUiCTKl) TO 1 HE JULV, 1837, 

%V. Union Jack, with white border hoisted ^ver or between Numeral Flags refers to 
the Yachts’ Number^—under Ihdm expiesses the names ofthe Honorary Members. 

Tfcc J:ick between the numeral Rags from 1 to 9*J denotes the names linger 100, 
and the .tack above the numeral Rags denotes the names whoso numbers are above 
400,^nd for thts purpose only the Jack itself, when hoisted above the numeral flags, 
wiU cuuni rt)0—thus, if No. 100 he requiicd, hoist Jack above, Cipher next, and first 
8ul»titute under. If No. JOl, hoist Jack .ibove, Cipher next, and No. i under. If 
No. 110, Jack above, No. 1 iu the middle, and Cipher under, * 

The Flag Blue pierced White, hoisted under a signal, shows that it refers to the 
Navy Li.^'t in the .Signal Book. 

Tlus Navy demand to slutiv Numbers, A Union Jack over a Pendaut'quartered 
lied and Wlnte. ' »• 

The Right HonguraMe the Kail of Yarborough, 
J^ir^-CoDuiffuforr—Thii Right Honourable the Earl of Belfast, M.P. 


jitv ui/j vvln,^. 


I’lis.iU' 

No 


sc lu.'oni'i 
cutter 
cutler 
cuttei 
CU'ti I 


N.mif, \'4*vsol 

1 ANciiK.-jL^, M.uquis of Pcail cutter 

2 AslibiotiUe, \ iscuunt 
.3 H^dinoie, K.iil of 

4 cy. ul!^n, Slcqdiun, Ksq. Njiin.i 

5 Cmtis, Sir \\ illiaui. Bail. Pluintuin 

M Covontiy, Kail of Anel 

7 De (hey. Fail Niinliius 

8*(iuLstou, Josepb. Ksq. Nelson 

tt lUiUiflx, 'J'lionuis, > si^ 

Id Hainond, UiMr-Adinu.d Sn (i. IU, Bt , K.U li. 

11 11‘iPS IIoii. William II. Auti 

12 John. I'Nq \ amjnre cutter 

l.{ .■\<liuualT^, Tirol UoiU oi Adiinialiy ivielit cuUei 

14 Paget, Higbt Hon. S r Adhui 

15 Yai borough, T lie Karl of (Coin.) Kebliel cutte\ 

10 Piib'stow, Sir Uielmd, Bait, 

17 Shedden, Colonel Merlin schpoiier 

IS Thoiuond, iMar<j,uis of Charlulte cuUei 

PJ Weld, JWjdi, Ksq. » ^ At.uin ciuler 

20 Weld, .Japei), Ksq. Lout of the IsTciTVJntter 

21 Fleming,flobn, FNq, M.P. Elizabeth cutler 


Tomiaj^c. 

01»1. 

I >d 


4(1 

*)fj 

71 

103 

03 


12 

40 


I 


! i:»t; ; 07 


04 


I Hussar 

1 


22 PeikiiLs, Hciiiy, K>q. 

23 Wiliams, T. P.,‘ Ksq., M.P. 

• 

24 Maxsf, James, Ksq. 

2i Poweil, J. P.. Esq. 

20 Willougliby de^rt.b'*, i^tml 

27 Wliitc.'Hun. \y. ffl 

28 Saunders, William Xl., Esq. 


20 NcnVolk, Duke of, K.G. Arundel 


scbounei 

cutti-r 


! ini 
‘ fit; 
J 103 

N 4.) 

! rrh 

i 

\ 120 
1 87 


cutter 

4 


i 


210 

Register 
and l!t3 
Displace- 
iiieiit 


roil. 

Soothton 


Ojiitm>M)th 

Ram'g.ito 

(Ji ‘W«'!s 

Cow e^» 
i.i> udcii 


Sonibaiiiptoii 
Poitsuiout h 

Ldiiilua 

t-’owes 

^outhion 

lAk 

Soiithlon 

SiMitbloii 

Souihlun 

Beaumaris 

Beaiiiiians 


4 

AaiVdel 
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Pu\atr 

No. 


Tonnagt*. 


lime. 


Ws^el, 

t ‘biss. 

Old. 

New. 

Galatea 

schooner 

] 190 


Janette 

sehooiier 

i-ii 

81 


3*2 Heiiin^ham, Capt. \V. A., R.N. 

33 Aller, XhomaH, Kyp Kiiii schooner 

34 ReyuoMs. J., Ksq. 

.3.1 Scale, Colonel, AI.F. v 

3fi Belfast, Kq.rl of (Vieo-Commoilore), M.l*. 

37 (ajrhiit, Andrew W., Ksq. lUliC' v'utter 

38 Orkney, Earl of Jack O’Lanfeni schooner 
30 Fullerton, Ucor^^e A., Esq. ^ • 

40 George, Ktv. Denis ' Wd\e cuKer 

41 GuvviUc, Cape, Ilou. R. F. ^ 

Ti Syinondu, J. I .. Ksq. Kiner.dd cutter 

43 Durh'Jrn, Karl of , T>oiiisa cutter 

J.) Rivers, Sir Henry, Hart. Earl St Vincent cotter 


94 


Petrel 


cutter 


4() llcliestcr. Earl ot 
•17 Garland, Captain J. G., R.X. 

48 Tliorold, llenr^, Esq. 

49 Johnstone, Major-General 

50 Povlhiud. Duke of 

51 Lyon, James, Ksq. 

52 Mooif, John, Ksq. 

53 Murray, Alexander, Esq. 

5 1 Ryriie, Kdw'.ird H., Ksq. 

.i5 Ileinfaj^c, G, AV., Ksq. 

.')() Wilson, Sir Thomas M., fLut. Sjioii 
57 Giuth, Capt. Thomas, R.N. 

.'S iM.iikhtim, Colouel William 
.‘)9 (iower, ,lohii L., ICsq. 

00 f'olonel 

fil Gih&on, Thomas, Esq. 
f}'S Murray, .1. D., Ksq. 
ti3 Maxwell, Sir William. Halt 
hi AA'^oolinoie, .Sir John, Kut. Trinity Yacht cutter 


Mary 

Clown 

Brec/t* 

Rein Deer 
Miranda 

ll.iriiit 


cutter 

ketch 

cutter 

cutter 

cKtter 

cutter 

cutter 


*1 


Antelopo cutter 


Nettle 


cutter 


cutter 

cutter 


cutter 

eviltci 

cutter 


h5 Kui;;scote, Colonel Robert 

66 SaundcjsDu, Jame'^, Ksq. 

67 Clonlnock, Loid 
t>8 Kean, Capt, .lames, R.N. 

69 Rudinp;, Clement, Esq. 

70 Brett, Charles, Ksq. 

71 Piatt, Chailes, Ksq. 

72 Cell, Philip^Fsq. 

73 Meiklain, James, Esq. 

71 Day, Richard, Ksq. 

7.’) Flcetunod/V. II., Esq., M.P. 

76 Biiccleuch, Aukcof, K.G. Flower; of Yarrow cutter 

77 Call, Gcorj^e C , Ksq. 

7S l^aknq'ton, J, S., Ksq. 

79 Scott, Lord John, M.P.' 

."() Delafiold. AVilUiini, Esq. 

Hi L'ltliam, William, Ksq. 

82 Hornby, William, Ksq. 

.'•3 Cqpy, C.ipt. A. L., R N. 

81 J'nrker. Sir Hyde, Bait. 

.8') Gre^* Thomas, Ksq. 

86 GrcviUcj .\li;euion, Es(p ' 

87 Kennedy. Jolui, Ksq. 

88 Morj^an, Geor^je G., Ksq, 
ft9 Tollemftche, John J., Ksq. 

Wl) Wilto^,^larl of 

91 Giavcs/Lord Thomas' 

92 Upton, Lewis, Esq. 


There.sc 

Turk 


Psycho 

Albatross 

Fanny 


Hmd 

fiun^y ?c 

Linra 

Amazon 

# 


yawl 
cutter# V 
cutter 
cutter 


Forest Fly cutter 
Turquoise cutter 

t 

Spider cutter 
Water Whch cutter 
Ann Klif.a brig 
Matilda 
Xarila 


cutter 

schooner 


68 

140 

54 

58 

162 

41 

98 


62 

156 

55 

107 

IG4 

67 

45 

90 


Ml 

57 

?21 

41 


.37 

68 


60 

75 

75 


145 

21 

69 

81 

75 

31 

77 


Briton 


schooner 


tl 

254 

44 

175 

92 




[aug. 

Pori. 

Southton 
8 Ik, reham 

Lynn 

h 

, Cowes. 
r7-on/^ou 

I 

Southton 

« 

Cowes 
C/owes 
{ Southton; 

' Southton 

Southton 

Troon 

Portsmouth 

{'owes 

Loudon 

iioiithton 

London 

Rochester 


London 

Bristol 

Cowes 

Southton 

Southton 

Cowes 

Cowes 


Loith 
PI},mouth 

Cj^wes 

Cowes 

Southtou, 

b 

Cowes 

I 

L^'udon 

Belfast 

^ondoa 
Cowes . 

Cowes 
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JNo. Nami*. 

( 93 Beach, William II., I'sq. 
Iiill, Almon, Esq, 

95 Conyrevf. John, Es<j. 

Ofi Lane, Uev. Thomas Lovosou 
{)/ Lord 

98 Beaumoi^ Edward B , Ksq. 

99 W''ateifoid, Martjuis 0 ^ • 


VphSaL 

Zephyr 

Gondola 


Glass^ 

cutter 

hch<»oiu*r 


M'aiiderer 

Charlotte 


i* 


schooner 
l..iK 

JACK AUOVK. 

• 

Sultana cultor 
cutter 
dine 
rintine 


Union 

Nancy 

Eli/aheth 

Sea Mow 

Nymph 

Noran 

Phebe 


Hitter 

cutter 

cutter 

lugger 

cutter 

cutter 

luj,-i;er 


100 K^hinson, Henry, Ksq. 

101 jVIorctoii,Thenon.Au'^ustus Zebra _ _ 

lft2 VceheU,(vapt. G., K.N., M.l» Emily •hrig.ii 
J03 Lyoii, Williamf Ksq, Mischief bnj^ai 

I0l*l)e Horse'', Spencer, Esq. 
lU5JVe])ber, William, Esq. 

•lOOXeciio, John II., Esq. 

107 Johnstone, Sir Ered., Bart. 

108 Upton, The lion Henry 

109 Bayley, John, Ksq. 
no Mill, Major Jas. 

111 Olive, Charles, Esq. « 

112 Smith, Charles, Ksq. J‘'lon't r o^ Yarrow selmonor 

n 1 IJontinek, George, Ksq. Zt*|)h 3 r cutter 
*11 I French, T^liomas Geo., Esq. RosteVau sclioonor 
11"> AclandfsirT. 1)., Bart. J-ady ofSt.Kilda schooner 
11 r> Ileneagc, E , Esq . M.P. Sparrowliaw k 
117 Ilibhert, John, Ksq. Ncuha 

J Murriu'j Sir Aieh. 1 , B.irt. Pen 

119 Kgeitun, Lord Francis, M.P. 

120 Godol])hm, I<ord .Arrow 

121 Ilail.uid, vSir U., Bart, AY ill oMho AA’isp 

122 ViaqkUind, Richard, Es»j. 

121 MeiUam, John, Esq. 

V2d Walker, Hon. H.F. 

12.') Giaham, Sic B., Bait. 

^ Brooke, James, Ksq. 

I‘2s Simpson, George, E'.q. 

I‘J9 Bairwcil, .Tohu, Ksq. 

L'iO II irvey, K. N., Ksq, 

181 Fe^ttseuc, llblm-r, Emj. 

1.12 Ackers, G II., Ksq. 

Patteison Geoigc 1)., Ksq. 


(Lnthia 

Amulet 

Krnmetje 

Harriet 

Royalist 

Ruwena 

(\ns.ur 

Menai 

He. on 

Dolphin 

Zarior.i 


ld4 Y'lvian, M.ijoi Ik, IM.P. Owen Gleudwr 

• ^ A ■ • « 


135 Copley. Joseph, Ks<j. 
l.Sh MeikLim. Hohejt, Ksq. 

1.87 Bulkeley.SirP. B. AY.Bait 
13S Coopei Rich. AA'.. E^q^ 

1,89 Audii^, ,lolin, Ksq. 

IdO .Smith, vjarrj' John, Ksq, 

J4I Toiuline. George, Esq. 

J 12 Baker, AA'^m, Uobt., Ksq. 


♦ f 


AVitch 
Ciusadei 
lus 
Midge 
Twins 
Columbine 
Gem 
•luveina 


cutter 
cut ter 
schoonei 

euttev 
ce.tter 
cutter 
cutter 
schooner 
schooner 
schoonei 
cutter 
cutter 
.scluvner 
cutter 
schooner 
cutter 
cutter 
cutter 
schooner 
cutler 
cutter 
ytter 
cutter 
schooner 
schooner 


Toiuiagr. 
Old Ee»'. 

36 , 

Ml 




Ml 

‘205 


49 

51 

33 

221 

•48 

.59 

05 

31 

31 
70 
33 

129 

.55 

60 

1.80 

84 
49 
59 

8 1 
40 
40 
43 
103 
102 
M2 
.83 

85 
175 

40 

210 

32 
113 

70 
120 
75 
35 
. 35 

125 

63 


85 


45 


00 


21 


Pol I. 
Cowes 
Cowes 


I 


76 


Cowes 

Loudon 


Cowo-' 

Cowes 

Cowes 

C-owe« 

Cowes 

Chester 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Dover 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Portsmouth 

London 

Cork 

Dartmouth 

Cones 

(klVVCS 

Cowes 

Southampton 

Ipswich 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Galway 

C’oWfh 

London 

Southampton 

Cork 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Southampton 
•Southampton 
London 
Cowes 
X^owes 
C9wes 
Cowes 

Southampton 

Cork 
Cowes 
Cowes 


Messr'?. Richard BassaWf^c, and Bl^chford, 'Rreasurers; thollev. 


Alcssrs. ( ottcrcl antP iggiuden, aitio^ XNapies ; mcs.sr.s macDean and Uo., 
ditto, Leghorn ; Messrs. Holme and Co., ditto, Venice; Alex^ireig and 
Co., ditto, Bergen; John Christif.n Schetky, Esq.,,Marine Painter ; Mr, 
Giant Pre.ston, Compass-maker; Messrs, Ferguson and Hillmvi, MasL 
inaLers ; Mr. George Stebbing, Optician ; John Bates, U.N., Secretary. 
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STATIONS or THli fiRl'riSIl ARMV ON IsT AUGUST, 1837 . 


[Whcio hvo places are raentioned, the lasl-named is that at which the Deputuf the 

is stationed] ^ 


Isl Life rJ'Muls —Wmdsnr. 

2tid He;{ent*8 Paik. 

Royal floise (jaaids—lljdc PaiK. 

IhI Dia^iKxi Oiiaiils—Dundalk. 

2in! ilo.--(J.Uiir. 

.'3id «h».—IpHwich. 

4fh ilo ~-^lanoheslel•. 

5t)i (h).—Hinnin^luun. 

<)ili do.—lln^flitoii. , 

7th do.—York. 

l-t Drttjj'oors—Duhliu. 

2r)d do.~Dubhii. 

3i-d do.—on passage to India. 

4th do.—Kombay. 

♦ilh do.—Dorchostci. 

7th llussais—H.illincoUig. 

8th do.—Dublin. 

9th l..tncLMs-»-(ilasgo\\ 
intli Hlls^als—-NoUingham. 

IKh Light Dr.igoons—IJtMigal. 

12th Lancers—iloimslow, 

Idth Light l)r.igoou5—M.vdrub. 

14th do.--Ldinburgh. 

1. 'ith nu.<*sars—Leeds. 

16tl» Lancers—HHng.d. 

17ih do.—Coventiy. 

O'lenadici Guards [1st halt.]—Windsot. 

J>o [2inl balUlion]—St. (Jeorge's B. 

Do [3nl b.Ul.ilioiij—Tower, 

(’oldsticam Gu.uds [Ut bait.]—Diihhu. 

Do f'2ud battalioiij—Potlman B. 

Sc. FumUci Gu-irdn [I'-t bntt.]—St.John’s W’d. 
Do 12ud batt.ihonj—Welhiiglon B 
1st Foot [Isl batt.duml—Athlone. 

Do. DJnrt baltahon]—Canada; Newbridgo 
2ud do — Bombay ; Clialham 
3rd do.—Bengal; Chatham. 

4th do —Madr.is ; Cli.itliani. 

5(hdo.— Ionian Porlsmonth 

(Uh do—Bombay; Clialhani. 

7th do.—Bolton. 

Stiulo —.fainaic.i; ('a&tleb.ii. 

9th do.— Bengal; (diath.tm. 

lOthdo,—Ionian Isles,onl liomo , Wexfiad, 

llth d»».— Ionian Dies, Feiinoy. 

]2lh do.—(hnk, old. for Mauiilius. 

Idthdo.—Bengal; Cliatli.im. • 

l4tli do.— Wesi Indies, Biecoii. 

15th do.— Can.ida. onl home , G.ilway. 

Ifilli do —Beiigtil vAMiath.nn. 
i7lh do.—Bonib.iy ; iUiath.am. 

18lh do.—Ceylon ; Galway. 

IDth do.—Teinpletnore 

20th do—CiinleWeiy. 

21st do.—VanDiemmi’s Land; Chathairis 
22nd do.—Bultpvant. 

'23rd do.— Dublin. 

24th do.—Cun.ula; I’orUmouthj/' ,g;, 

2. Mhdo.—Jdmeiiek. . ’ * 

2lHh do.—Bengal; Chathaiif. 

27th <h>.—Cape of G. Hope, Clialham. * 
2i?lhdo.—N.S. Wales; (Biutham. 

2i)ih ill).—M.itintias, ohI. bome , Duvoiiport. 
30th d^—Bermuda: Hull. 

3lst do.—Bengal; CMialharti. 

32ud do.—Canada, Ply mouth. 

33rtl do.—Gibraltar; Birr. 

34th do.—Amcnoft ; Cashel. * 

35th do—Mauritius; Omagh. 

36th do.—W. Indies; Plymouth. 

37th do.—J.ininica; I’lymouth. 

38lh do.—N«vy*y. 


39th Foot—Madras; C'hatliam. 

40th do.—Bombay; Chatham. 

41st do—Madras ; (Biatham. 

42nd do—(il.isgow. 

43id do.—.Anieticp ; Plymoutlu 
44ih do.—Bengal; (Jh.itLam. 

4jth do—Madras; Chatham. 

4Gth ilo.—Diihlui, Old for GibitrUar^ 

47th<lo.-.Malta; Portsmouth. 

4Hlli dj.— Manrhester. 

49th do.— Bengal, Chatham. 

50ih do.—Nevv South Wales; Chatliam. 

51st do.—Clwith.'im, for Van Diemen’s Land. 
52nd do.—thliraltar ; Newcastle. ' 

53id do.—Ionian Isles; Spike Island. 

54th do. —M.idias ; Chatham., 

53th do.—Madiab ; Chatham. 

5Hlh (lo.—.lam.iiea , Deal. 

5,th do.—Madias, t'lialham. 

38th do.—Ceylon ; Youghal. 

50th do.—M.ilta; Puitsmuntli. 

60llido. [Isthatt.]—Coil'n; Sundeiland. 

Do r2nd bait,)—(iil)rjltar,ord. foi Malta : 

61 St do.—Ceyiof.i, Feimov. [Jeisey. 

62ni’ do.—M.nd-as, ChatAaiu. 

63id do —Madias ; (BiMthum. 

64th do.—Jam.iic.i ; Dundee. 

6 . 0 th do —W. Indies, oid. toi Aineivt-'a ; Kiiisah” 
66 lh do.—Canada; Clonmel. 

67th do—W. Indies: Sheeiuess 

63th do.—(iibialtar.ord. lor Jam.ue.'i; CoiK. 

G9th<lo. -W. Indies ; ('h.ilhain. 

/Olh do. - M.ilia, Old loi ^V Indies, (Juernsev. 
7lst do.—Kilkenny 

72n't do.—Cape ot (lood Hope ; LimeiicK. 
73rd do.— Ionian Isles,Claie C.istle. 

7lthdn.—West Indies, ^'tilling. • 

75th do —('apeof G<*od Hope . Dio^hed.i, 

76lh do. \\ . Indies ; Fou George. 

77«h do.—Duhluj, Old foi M.dta. , 

73th do.—Ceylon , Coik. 

79th do—rdinimigh. 

SOlh do—N S. Wales; Clialham. 

Blstdo—Gilii.ilta-, Na.ts 
82uddo.—Gibi.illai , Cork. 

83id ilo—Amenra, Che«:ter Castle. 

8 ttli do —.1 iinaica. ord li.ono , Watorfonl. 

85th ihi.—.\m»’ilea , i'ridee. 

8l)lh do — WetdvUi 

Hril»,/b* —M.iuiitius; Nenagh . 

88 th 'lo - Poitsinouiii 

89th do.— Wi'st Intlu's; I-ondonfleiiy. 

9hlh iio.—Cejiop; Ptut>nu)iilh. 

lUsldo.—.m Helena; PiUshy 

92ndilo.—ilall.i,ord loi Ionian Isles , Aunugfi. 

93id do.—Belta»t, old, loi (.ibiallai. 

94lh do.— Bill , I* 

i*'*’^.»3ih do.—DMdni. /<•' 

96th ilo.—Enniskillen. ji 

97th ilo.—Stockpoit. • 

98ih do.—Gosport. 

99t]i iio.*-.Mauimns, ord.homo ; Plymouth. 
Kifle Brig [Istbull.]—Wtiolviich. « 

D<rP j. d luitt ]—Di>\ci. 

Koyal Sla.^'I’cips—Hylhe. 

1st West luV’^x Uegiincut—Tiitudad, &c. 

2nil do.—New’iiravidnuce and Houduiai. 
(h'yloii Hide Hegiiiifef.t,-;»Vcyhm. 

*Cape Mounted Rillemeu—Capo of Good Hojia 
Roy<il Afiican ('oloieal Corps—fsierta Leone. 

*■ Royal NewToimdlan I Veteran Comp—Newfd. 
Royul Malta Fcncib.es—MaUu^ 


[This Docunjent being prepared excUsively for tlie U. S. .Tournal, w© 

itssdurce may be acknowledged.] 


t 

request thaLif bonu>^d, 

« 
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■ STAaiONS OF THE ROYAL NAVY IN COMMISSION IgT AUG,, 1837 . 


Actaiou,2t>» Cdpt. Loiil Eil^vanl South 

'lAmeilc.i. 

Aituii, 6, sui*. V. Cajit. K. Vuhil, UoukUif 
Africa. # 

A frican, .st. V. fy'ftpt F. \V lU'cclu'y, Woolv^irh. 
Albaii»st. \ , I.tout K U liiiiM**;. 

Algoruie. Jl). Lieut. W. ".Th<»iuaBi. Fast lTuli«q. 
Alligatoi, 2H. Sir J. .1. G. JUrnier, G It, 

K.C II ^Poffsmouth. 

Arnlroiu%nhe,28, D. (’h.uls, (- H. Fast 

linUes. 

Ai#i,fi4, C-ipt, VV, Fishci, Mcilitfiiaucati 
Af«tia:a,(>, (Jtipt. ‘J. 11. Plumiici^'i', Falnloulh. 
Itaih^n. 50, l^ipt A. LfCurry, Modilenunraii. 
Basiliftk.f), kctcli,Liuut.<i.G. MrtC«loiialil,Soulli 

H Aii *1 ica 

eacW, H, ^lu. v fl.icul. T (jiavrs, Me«liloi. 
ca^jlc, 10, hill-. V. Coin. .f. C. Wickham, Fast 
IlllllC'-. 

HcllciopUon.SO, CJaptani S.iuiucl .l.icKf.(ni, C H.» 
Meditorrai; 

Jtchulcra, 42,Ca|»t. (’. M. Siioiii.'',West IiidieK. 
Bla/ci, st. V., LitMit. ,1 M. \V.iu;,jh, p.u.sei 
lIhm«ie,40,Cv»pt F.Mas<*u,C H ^mviliATuci'uM. 
Jjotietlii, a, I.iout If. 1*. DesiMiiijiH, (’oasl of 
All 

Iio\ci. st. V. I.uMit F.BuUock.pai ser 

fj^^itatiui.i, 120, P. C. H. Uiiiluun. G C.li g 

Capt J. l>. Diiiiihis, l\iitsmoutl) 
ltu/./ud,,3, f.ieut .1. T.. U. .'stall, t’ oi Afu. 
(’aleihoii.i, 120, Aibiural Sii .Kiskis Powlev, lit. 

K C 11..(’apt. <; U. Mailin.l’ It., Mcdiuu. 
Cani'droii. 10, lai*nl .1. Jh.ullc), lii^hon sl.ili >» 

(/.moil. st. \ . Li«*nt Ik !■; Ouiui. W.-st 1 iuli« s. 

C.n ^ t,‘2(1. C.tpt 11.11 M.iilin, MoihU'i 

Ca>toi liii. (’a|>t V. (!olli«‘r. pai 

(.\*j Ion, 2, Lieut J. (i. M’KcTi/ie, let sli. Malta. 

(Jh.iriipioHj IH, Coni. (J 's|. V. K uii{, W ImliO'*. 

( h-'ii'^nlis,d, Lit'ul S Meicei,(hiasf <i| Af» u a. 
GluVileis. l(), (\nn. lion 11 Keppcl, Meihlei, 
tAcopat ja,‘J(>, Cat)t. I loll (, (iiey, s. Auiciiea. 
Clio. Jtl C’om. W. 11 ich.mKiui, Mediteiiarieaii. 
Cockatiu c. <}, Lu'iit. J Honijlas, S Vnieiica 
CoTumhiue, 18, Com 'V Heiuleisoii. Co.ist ot* 
AtJUM * 

Comet,si \.I.\.Mit G.T (.onion,pu s,*i‘ 
ConiM-, IS. (’om IIoii V !' ('ul^,W^•^t Imlics, 
Conllaii.M* st N.laeu'W \ i U-tt, MediltM 
I'onu i\, JH, ('apt. (' 11 Ihmkwatei I', Iinle-. 
Coi on alli^i 74, Vi»*e.\iliu Ilou ''^ir ('. I'amt, 
t; (' H , ( apt *<11 11 (ii.nil. K.t., . 1 miles. 

C»m/ei,lt» 1,'om. W Willi-*. Slieeiness 

Civileu, lU, Lieot Ik \oico1t. Coast ot M’nea 
Dulo, IH. C.ipt J. IXiMe-i, C 11 , Meihteii.nuMn. 
Dolplnii, .'1, Lieut 'J' L llol)eits,(5 olAtiua. 
nor»‘;jal, 7?*, (kipl V lli.ue, Plymouth 
nubhii. 5(t,Vice \(lni.Siit» L I lamoiul, Hai t , 
K.ii Ik, C^)t. R.Tait.S AnTeiiy/. 

Kcho. st V.. Lii’lil. M . .lames. West fuuies. 
Fspon, 10, l.! 0 i,|. C. W. Riley,F.ilmoiith. 
Kxeelleut,?!*', Capt. T. IListmjjs. Poitsinoutlu 
F.iii Kosfimuiul, Liciit \N . Jl. Oli\ei, ^'auisI nl’ 
Afuea. 

F,iii\. iv, siy.v (hipt W. Ilewett, N<»rth 
Km'lly, st. V., IkVut. J. Peaice, parlie. 

Vl.inuM.st X . Lient .1. M Polhuix, >V. Imlic 

Flv, IH, (’oni. K. KUotl, South Anv /icji. 

(hiniiel, Capt.W (4 H. W’hisn, est liulit*s 
(fUlTou, S.Lieiit 1 ’\I'h.in. West Imlie^. 

Harletiuin, Uk Com Ik l•lskme, Meihlciian. 

llaipy, lO, Lieut. Hoii, 0 a (elements, \V. 

Imlies. ^ ,7 

Hauler, 18. Con.: NV U. II Curcsv .S. Ainei ic.i. 
IluBtintJrs, 74, V^ioe«A»lmiial Sir W. H. Gage, 
M. C. H , Cupt. H. Shtirner, Lisbon sta. 
Ha?aith Ifi, Com. J. VslkiDson, C. ot Aliica. 


Ileiciile-?, 74, Capt. Sii .I.J. G. Ibcmci, C.B , 
K C.II , acta pii. sei. • 

ncimes,st.\. Lieut W S. Ulouiit, MciUi. 
Hornet.0, Lieut. 11. Haillie, t/balliam. 
Uime,l20, \ ice-^ilm Sii ll.Oiway, Hi. K.C.B , 
Ikipt. C. II. P.i^U't, Slit enies% 
llyngiiiUi. 18, Coni. Waueii. Poitsniuuth. 
lmo^ciie,28, Capt. 11. W. Hiuce, S. Ameiicu. 
Ineori^.igt, 36,(.'apt. 1).Pnng. Lisbon sta. 
Laik,4, sill v.^ieut K. BariiotL Wk Indies. 
Lame, 18, (^un. J. P. Blake, Last (tulieg. 
Lapwing, G, Lieut. T. U. (/Ughlnn, Cliatliam. 
I.eveiet, lO. Lieut C. I.Jlosnmpief.C of Afiica 
Liglitunur.bt.i .,Lieiil..Lis.Slmuibler, 4 iar. Her. 
Lynx,3,Lieutenant II. Huntley,C.of Afiicii 
M.ida’^ase.ii 46, Ca]it. Sir.T. S.Peyton, K.Cktl, 
Wevi Indies. 

Magicienui', 24, (?a]>t. G. W. St. John Mildniny, 
I.isboii station ^ 

M.tgntlieeiil, 4. Com. J Pa<^e(, ree. ship, Jamat. 
Magpm, 4, Lieut. T. S. Hrock, Mcditenuneau. 
Malabar, 74, (.'apt. .Sir W. A. Montagu, C.H, 
K.C.H , Lisbon station. 

Medea, st. \. (’oui U. 'Ik Austin,MeiUter. 
Melville, 74, Vu-e..\diiiiiiil 8ii Peter Ilalkett, 
G l* II } Capt.P, J Douglas, N. Ameiica 
and W. Indies. 

Meteoi.st V. laeul G. W.Smith. Woolwich. 

Miiuleii, 74, Capt A . K. .Sb.iipe, (kP , Lisbon 
station. 

N nililns. 10, Lmut W Ciooke, Mcdit. 
^unmd.yu, Com .t.V’iaMu, W hulios. 

Noilh Slai, 28, Com. Loid Jolin llav, Lisbon 
station. 

()i esti's, J S. Com .1. .1 V. New ell, Aleditci. 
Pi'iul, 20, Com l.oid C. Vk Paget, I lebon sla. 
Pelic.»u, U), Corn P. Popliam, (’oust of Afi ic.i. 
IVIoiiiH. 1<>, Com '1' llaiding. L'isi Indies 
Pombjoke.7LC.ipt F /Moresb), (kP, Ply¬ 
mouth. 

Phieni.x, st V., (Nmi W.lf Heiiiiei.suii, Li.shun 
sl.ifion. 

*irkle. .5, Lieut ikllast.W Indies, 
kuebei. Lieut L Pevan, W esl Imhe*>. 

* 11 ( 111 *, .18, C.i(>l lion, il .7. Hons,]i.ii sei 
Pluto, si \ lacut .1 Diiniil. Lisbon st.i 
t’oill iri([^r»2, Capt I) Piicc, Mc'dileii.uiean 
Piime*,* ('hailo'te, 104, Adml. lion. Sir U 
.stopfoiil, t• C P , C.ipl. A I'.insh.iwe, Medu. 
Py l.idea, 18. Com W I. (kislle.CkuiBl oI Afi ica 
P a' lU, I (>, (‘om J. lloiu*, WT*'^ I miles. 

Knuibow ,28, C.ijit Peiinetl. \\ est Inilieei. 
ILiieigh, 46, C.ijit. M. kluin. Last Indies,. 

K.ipw^, lU, Lieut Hon G H^Sl. V. de Uos 
Kmnaitil, Meditei. 

Ratlle&u.ikr,28, ('.n>t. W . IIobso.1, Ik Indies. 
i!a\i‘n.4,siii \ Lieut (4 A.Pediajil,(koi'Africa. 
ih<idamantliTw.st. V.i'om. A \Vakel}eid,\VooI 
•’*-^ich 

Uiiigihne. iG.Coii^I. P. Nixon, W. Indies, 
Kmtuev, i>2, < 'apt. Ilydo Paiker, Mediler. 

Koll.t. in. J.ieut. K H. H (Lasse, Coastof Africa. 
Hoso, ]M, Com. W. Paiiow . Ka&t Indit 
Hiwei.i^.Com Cha^ ICden, South Aiueiica. 
Koyai Adelaide, 104 .Adtn. Lout A. UeaiAderk. 

G >.P,(,(2 IL : (’apt. 0. Sykea, Plymouth. 
Royal yacht. Capt. lU. Hon. Lord A, 

Fil/cl?u«'ace, (LC 11. Portsmouth. 

Hoy.ilStweieign,yacht, Capt.Sup. \V. P.Cum* 
by. C.P * Pemlnoke 

^Uoynlnst, 10, Lieut. Hon. Ik Plunkett, Lisbon 
station. 

Russell,74, Capt Sir Wk H. Di’.iou, K.LklL, 
Lisbon btatK^n. 

Salaniandur, st. v. Cum. S. C, Duoes* Lisbon 
station? 
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S.im/iran^i.aH.C'ipt ^V Ujon;(hton, S. Aincnru. 
S^n .loset*. 110, C.ipt. J. Hancock, C.B., guard- 
ship, 1‘lynioutJi. 

8tipp}»ire,28, Cajit. K. F. Ronl<*y.M**dilcrian. 
Sappho, 16, Cow T. Fraser, West Indies. 
Savaccii, lO,Lieuf, H. W. Hill, Plymouth. 
SatoUito, Com, I. Kohh, West Indies. 

Savace, 10, l.u*nt. Hon. K. U. (hn/oii, Id>hon 
st.itiun. j 

Scorpion, 10, Lieut. C. (in) loiij Lislnm station. 
Seoul, IS, Com V.. Craigie,Co.ist of Africa. 
•Scjlla, 16. ('oni. lion. .1 Ocninan, Lisbon 
Seaflower, 4, Lu'ut.,T. Kocho, Portsiuouih. 

Seringapatam, 46, Capt.,!. Leith. We.sU*i*dic*«, 
Serpent, 16, Com. H. I,. Warren,^f.V. IiuIum. 
Skipjack, 5 , Lieut. J. ■!. Ilobinson, W, Indies. 
*^ndkc,46, Com. A.Milne, W'est Indies. ^ 

Sp.arrow, 10, Tdcut K.Lowcay.par. bcrvito. 
Spaiioi\h»‘ik, 16, Com. J. .Shepiieid, Smith 
Ainoiie.i, 

Speedy,8, Lieut J. M. MotUpy,SUeeruc'is. 
spider, 6, Lieut. J. O’HeilK tn) S<iulh AmuiiiM. 
Spitfire, st. v^6, Lieut. .\ Kennedy, particular 
hctv ice.*" 

Stag, 46,Capt. T IJ J'ulliv.in,C H ,S. Americ.i, 
Starling, sur. v , Lieut. H. Kollctt.S. Americu, 
Sulphur, sur v.,(/oiii. E. IVdcher, H. America. 
TiiUvcra,74, Capt.W IL Mends, Id^lum &ta. 
Temer.ure.lO l.Capt T. F, Kennedy, guard-ship, 
Shcei ness. 

sr.ooes or \s*ah comm i 
Aloit.Lienl.C. H. Norungtou. 

Biifceis,I.ieut. John Downey. 

Delight, Lieut. 3. Moore (b) 

Kxpre»»s, Lieut W. O.CloUe, 

(joldnuch, lueut. r.d\>. (^oilier 
Hope, lacut. W, L. llees. 

Lapwing.Lieut (j B. Fol^^cl. 

Linnet, Li-'Ut NV.Oowiie). 

Lyi.i, [,ieut.W. Foriesler. 

Magnet, I,uMil, S (tatliih. 

Mulno’, l.uMit lti»’l\iu«l I’.iule. 

Nighting lie, Lieut (i Fmtef.oiie 


[Audi 

A 

Terror, bom\.i, Capt. 0. Back, part. ser\!cc. 
TiidUa, 46, It ear-Admiral Sir P. C.impueil, 
K.(kB.; Capt. U. W*aiichu)ie, (’apeof Good , 
Hope and Const of Africa. 

Tiihune, 24, Capt. J. Tomkinsun, Mediter, 
Triiiculo, 16 , (hnn. IL K.('oi 11 d, Lisbon station. 
Tweed, 20, (^m .Hon. F. T. Pelham, LLbm i^a, 
Vanguard,80,Copt SirTlios. Fcllow'ts.Kt. C.B. 

Mediterranean. 4 

Vestal,26, (hipt. W. .tones. West Indic.s. 

Vidor, IC. Cam. 5». Croiier, East Indies. 

Victory, 104. Capt T. Selirlo, C.B., gi\*ird-faliip, 
Fortsmoulli 

Viper, G. Lieut. W. W iiinielt, (TiJist bf Africa. 
VoUge,28,Capt.P. RicUaids, Sheerneffi. 
Volcano, st. v., Lieut. W. M'llwaine, Falmouth. 
Wanderer. 16, Com.T.Bashb) .West Indies^ 
Water Whch,10.Lieut. W.Dickcy,(' of Alrica 
Wcll08ley,74, (kipt.T. MuitUud, PlyinouLh 
Nt illiam and Mary, yacht, Capt. Sir J. Lpuis, 
Bart., Woolwich. . ■ 

Winchester, 52, Vice-\dmir;iil the llon.v'ir 
B Cupel, K t’ B,Captain L. Spai'shott 
K. 11.,East Indies. 

\\ i/.ttrd, 10, Lieut E. L, Hariey, S. Araeriea, 
W’olf, i8,Com E Stanley, East Indies. 
Wolverine, 16, (Join lion E.Howard, Meditcr. 
Zebui, l6,Capt. Il.C M.Orea, East Indies 


SsIOI't n AS rACKETS. 

Opossum, I.leul. Koht. Veter. 
Vaiidoia.Liout. U.W. Init 
Vigeoii, Lieut. W. Luce. 

Banger. Lieut. .1. II. Turner. 

Beindeer Lieut ll.V.Diekeu. 

Seagull, Lieul J. Vaisons. 

Shelilrake, Lieut It, L. Vassiiigliani. 
Sk) Liik, Lieut C. V l..uid. 

Spey, laeut.Bob. B. James. 

Stni, Lieut. (L Smitli. 

Switt, Livut D. Welch. 

Tyri.in,Li'Uit, Ed Jeuiiiug«. 


PJKhMOTIONS AND AriHJJiNTMKNTS. 

» 

NAVY. 


AVPOINTMKNTS. 

(* 4 .V 1 A 1 NJ- * 

Sir .1 .1. <t Bremer, C B., K.C II. .. ..Mligalor 

F. W. Beechev.Atiiean. 

IVtei Kje, to tfl*“oiil-pen»ion Of Grccuwuh 
llo'-pital. 

(’OMMANIO US. 

A W'.ikefie^^.... .lliiadainaiithu''. 

II. Bultoii .. .Coast (juuid. 

B. M. Foafiug .... Do. 

D. Marsh’. Do. 

S. F. Uaimev .... Do. ^ 

W. Warren.llyueinCf. 

John Ciaw'Jej, to the oi'.-jieiisiun of 
Greenwich HospiluL 


I,I1!UTVNAKTS. 

.1 A. Bainbridgc.. .Doiieg.il. 

(LBott. Do. 

F.'^C.mnonL. X'e. 

J. BowdenVii tory. 

W, VV. (Miambera .. NS elleslo) 

B. Symons. Do. 

A. VV. Jerningliam . Du. 

W'. Foote.('oniw alllb 

K. L Atkinson.... Du. 

W. H A. Morsheiid Fluzjtrd, 

A. (i Bothery. Do. 

E. Young. ..(bUp.) Vilnc^ss Chorlotte, 

L. T. A^'Newman (do.) Do. • 

C '^tarmer.BlmdamantlSns. 

II. IlicUs.,., .Coast Guaid. 


T. Henlcs.. Do. 

A. L. Kuper.Alligatoi. 

P. B.Stew.irt. U)o. f 

F. B. (^oghliiti to com L.ipwiug 
II Buillie ..toe in Hoiiirt 

'r Hast.Pickle. 

.1 A. (Jooke.Teiueiuiic 

B JelVery.Hjaciiith. 

F. Wliaitoii, to the out-jien&ion of 
GreenvMch Hospital. 

Ma.stkrs. 

K iL\ofk. ( actg.) Cockatri^^, 

-L E 'vlillb ....... Donegal J 

(f. Wright (oetg.) Kh.idamj dims. 

J Jackann.Alligator. 

(L (Alley, .(actg ) Hj^aemtU. 

bUllOKONs, , 

■^rJiI.cah.. .,^.Blonde.^ • 

.1. li\ibtou.Talbot. 

W, Lifl\}say, M 1).. Donegal. 

D. E^ ans*. .*.VV.eIlesley > 

Js. (hirmichucl.,. Hyacinth. 

Assifr.-SuRnEONs. 

A. .Scott.I. B^ytaniiia. 

J, Gordon (siiiO *Do. 

A. Slight (do.) Do. 

Vk Alexander, M D. Uoyal Adelaidt 

G. ... 

.1. M. Valence.. .Do.iegiil. 

F. Sharp...AUigtitur. 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMKNTS. 
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P. Brenan ..Hh»(iamAnthi«. 

J. A.Miilcr(su().}Ru^ul Gcoigc Yiiclit. 
W.Robeition ... Hyacinth. 

* PURSFWS. 

E. S. Stewart.Wflleslt-y. 

J. N. Jewell..Douog.tl. 

WaR office. June 30. 


Ituyal IIoivo (aii.’iiiK—11 'I'yii'll Lo 
be Cnpt. by parch., \n% Hill, who u'lireN; On 
net Hon* C. to be Lieut, by )>»uch , 

vice TjioUo AWi. P. llgocl, (aon».,to be Comet 
by puich., \ice Uus.t. • 

Ht Dragoon Ouards—T. tt. Mills, Genl., to 
bq|Co/nei by purch., vice White, wlio H‘lires. 

4(h Urngouii Guards—Lieut. A. 1>. ii'att to he 
Capt. by pmcli., vie# Uunell, who leiires; 
Coriftt C. I*. Ibhetson to be Lieul. by purch , 
vice ^lit; W. IL I’lenderjfavt, Gent., lo he 
Cor« «b’ purch.#vice Ihlu-tson 
• 5th DrugiK^i Guintls—Cornel A R. Hamilton 
to bo Lieiit. by pureh.. vi«*e Sliawe, who retue?.; 
A. Prime, Gent., to be Cornet by puich . ^icc 
Hamilton. * 

3rd l.igiit Dragoons—M.ijor G. (L Tuitc to bo 
Lieiit.'Col., without pnich : Major 11. Andiews, 
I’loni the h p. of the ('aju* (.hn pj. to be Major ; 

t' G. Slade to be M.ijorunhoul pm.,\ie»* 
'J'uite To be (’.iptains—('apt. C. 11. TioJecr, 
IVoni till* h p. aJIli Light Di.igouns; Lieut..! 
PInlips. Itom th<« P2lh I.iglit Dr.'guons; Lieul^ 
W. Wlute, fvrrr the lllh Light Dragoon*, j 
Lh'uI J. \V, Ycihuiy. ’iice Shule. To be f.icu* 
teiuu'' rLieut. J. C*. ('odd.fiom the 4dth Fo<»t; 
Lieut. W. H. U.ulU^'lil, fiom the 44tli Fool, 
Lieut S. from Ihellth Light Di.«goo(i*>; 

Lieut. G. Newton, fiom the idth Foot; Lieut. 
J. R. Rose*, fruiii the llth Light Diaguous; 
Lieut (i. Foibes, fiom the 4lh Light Dr.agoons; 
Lieut. \V. K, Filyedward Jlurnes, fioin thu 26tli 
Foul •Luuil. .1. 11. Forrest, fiom the lUh l.lght 
Ihagi^iiibf Lieut. J. Martin,bom the llth Light 
yiagoous; Lieut. .1.1) Ibiiiulge, Iriuii the i 1th 
IJglil 1)uigo.uis *, Lieut. 1C. G. Swiiiton, fiuiii 
the llth Lmht Diagouiis . Comet It. T. MonC 


W. llanilUon.. •«,. Rliadamunthus. 

Kl .s. Rundel.Alligator. 

(!. D.x.ilyuciuth. 

Chaplain. 

Rev. Geo. Au-tm. • .Seiingapalani. 

ARMY. 

Foot—S#;ond Lieul S. M. Gildea, from 
Dio Ceylon RegiAieiit, to be Kn|ign, %icu ll.inul- 
toif. w ho excliangi>s, 

JOTh Foot- Lieul. C. S Tenle, fiom the li p. 
of llie tyih Fool, lo be liiciit., vice J. Miller. 


goinery, vice Yoibuiy. To be Cornels -(%>iUDt 
(i.^teinhuch, lioin the h p. of the 12th Light 
Dragoons; C.aiK't J UalsU»n, Irom the h.p, 
of the ‘Jalh Light Diagoous To ho A^kiNlaiit- 
Snrgcon—Ab'.i'.l-Suig. ih Knox,,fiom lhe33id 
Foot. ^ 

nil Li.'ht l)i igooiia—Lie.it J. (aiai-ll, Jiom 
the lllh Light Dr.igoons, to be Lieut., m. c 
Foibes appoMitt'd to Ihc .Jid Light l)i.ig<ioi^. 

llth Light Di.igixms—(’oinel \V. (hithioy to 
be Lieut. b\ \mreli.. Mee WaiiUiglon, who le- 
lires; Cornel T. M. Ln?. W.'gneliu, bom the 
ithh Light Dragoons, to be Loincl, vice 
Callirey. 

IGth i.ighl Diagootis—F. Tiowei, Gout, to 
’ be Cornet by^uiich, vice Wegu^lin, .ipjjoinlcd 
to the 1 lih Li(f\t Dragoons. # t 

2nd Foot—■- J. Dickinson, Gent., to be 
Ensign by purcll.,vice Simmons, whose apjmint- 
menc has not taken place. 

8ih Foot—I'lisigii 'V A. M.ilet lo hc» Lieut, 
w uhou^uucU . Mce Lay, dee.; Etislgu .1. Ilmde 
to be I.ieut.Vby jmteh ,* vice Roper, pioin .led j 
R. F. Turner, Gent, to be Fiisign bv purch, 
\iee Hinde; Gent. Cadet W. M. G./M'.Miirilo, 
Irom th-tUoy.il Military College, lo bo Ensign, 
vice M.ilet. 

9th Fool—Lieut. G. A. 'rytler, fxorn tlic iSth 
Foot, to be Lieut. Nice DeaiJ*. who exchanges. 

i3th Foot—Lieul. W.^ijine, iroiu tlic 3lh 
Fwot, lo he Lieut^ vice Tylla, who exchanges ; 
Ensign J^W. Forbes lolie Lieul. without purch , 
vice New'lon, appoiiiteil to iho 3id Light Ora* 
gooitp; F. G, Tidy, Gent., to be Euilgn, 
Forhe''; * 


V ICO 


wlunxcWange#; Ensign .1. W, Johnstone to be 
Lieut. wilh(iiu\>uroh.. mcc Raines upimintcd to 
the 3rd Light Dragoons; E R. Paiker^ Gent,. 
#u be Ensign Mce lohii>.tone. 

28fh Fool—E. K. Raumg.\rtner to be Lieut, 
by pinch., vice Campbell, w’lio retires; .1. E. H. 
Piyce, Genl., to *110 Enaign by puich., vico 
Raumgailner. 

44t)i Fool—Emign U. Stmirt to be t.lont. 
w ilhout purch., vite ILnlriuhL appiihited to tho 
3id Light Diagoons; Soije.int*Major — Kip¬ 
ling to be Ensign, \ice ^iiilhit. 

ftlst Fool —.Mapa H. Knight, fiom h.p. Unat. 
to be M.ajor, Met* J. Flamank, who exchanges; 
t'.ipt.im 1C. .St. M.iiir (o bo Major by patch., 
\ir« Knight, wlio leluc*.; Lieul. CF .\iney to 
Ihi CapUiii !»\ patch., vice St. Maur, Ensign 
F.. Ishain to lu* I.ieiit. by purch , viro Arney t 
C. A. JI. Rumbold, Gent, to be Knsigii by 
pureh., vice Lsliam. 

OSth Foot -.1. E. ^^al1oeUs, Gent., to bo 
Kusigii by pure!i.,vieo Reale, wlio lelires. 

SJid Fool—Slafl'A'.-ist-‘'lug. K J. 0’H.ilieily 
t<i he Assist -Suig , vice Knox, appointed lo tins 
3 mI laght Di.igoons 

S4th Foot—Seijeiint "Nf-ijor J F.vrrcU to bo 
Quarter-Muster, viee Watson,deeeuscL 

IMUh Foot—Ensign W. A. Eytuiilobe Lieut, 
by p-4rch., vice Nixoii. who icMnes; Hon J. 
Stoiiitiui to be Ensign by puicii, vice Eytuii; 
laeut. .M. R. C.itiiphcU lo lie Adjiitaul, vice 
Nixon, w ho le&igns. 

Ceyhm Kille Regiment -Ensign Eilwarl 
Hamilton, fioni the 25th Foot, to be .*4i<coud- 

I. ieiitenaut, vice GiUIini, who exchiiriges 

Ibevet—The uiuleiiuciiiioueil Cailcts of the 

Ilonoiiiatile the East India l^mipany s Nenicc 
to have the lempoiary link of Eiisigu dining 
tli<* peii( 4 t ol tiieii U'liig pkaecd undm the com- 
inandot C.doiii'l Fasley, of thi* Royal Eiigiiu 
eui! 3 , at (.'h.atliairi. foi field instiuetious in the 
ait of Sapping aiiil Mining Ciulet 1>. 

Turnbull; Gent. Cadet A. (». Goodwyn. 

Si.ill —Faymaslci !L I*. Foister,f»oIn the6.hd 
Fwit, to iTe E.ivmastci of a Remuitiug DisUiut, 
Mce Small,deceased. 

U >si«tal Start*- Deputy ItiisffrcUn Geneml of 
Tlospit.ils F. A. Loinvwuith. from the h.p., to 
he Deuutv fi^sjN‘etiii-(ieriei.\l of IJospituls, \ic(* 
'ijiMg4>'>e^r J. AiTuV, v\hose iip]>oinlment baa not 
tak^'^ilaeu ^.4 

^femalalldun 1 —TJT(' appointment of Mr. D, 

J. Dftfktnsou to he Eiwigii iu the 70lh Foot, by 
purchase, as staled 1:1 Die G<i/,ultc of the IGth 
la^t, ti.is Hot t.iUeii place. 

• WAR OFFICE, July ?. 

I2th Li^it ]»iagoons—Qn;uteim,aster Sydney 

V Augii'-tiis C:#i^el lobe Adjt. with the rank of 
JoMiet, vice Fliilipv, promoted in 3rd Light 
Dr.iguoiis. Reg Seij-Maior Chiirles Ariiictroiic 

ito In* Qibutt'i’masier, tice Captd, appointed 

Ad)iit.Liit. 

13lh Light Dragoon<«—Cornet .Limes Hussey 
lb be Lu'ut. by puA*U., vice Gethin,wiionMire 8 ; 
Thomas M'#n. Smiih, Geut., to hi#Cornel by 


pureh , vice IIiissey. 
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ColdstiMm Foot f5uav<U—Eiis. aiuV Lu*»t. 
Duncan M.iciloncU Chi»lJolm to bo luljutaut, 
\ic«* Mope, ha Adjiitaiitoy only. 

4th Foot—liUMit •Col.’Richaid fiom 

75lU Foot, to b(j l,iout-Ool. without inuchase 
To he Iihuiten.int-4—Lieut. DeuniH A. 
tajno, fr<Tm 45111 Foot; Lieut C. Shipley'IVale. 
fiiini 2(Uli Foot; Lieut, Abrnham ('ollis Aiiilor- 
w)H, fioui 54U» Fool; LicuL Wm. ('Iiaile;, 
Shoppavil, from 57lh Foot; latent. W. 11. Mul- 
(i(ptoi) Oijilviej'Oom 6lh IWt; Ensi^'n John 
t'limeion, from StlhFoot; (’InislitaAiei 

M. WiUon, tiom 8CtU Foot; Secoinl Lieuteioiut 
Robert Hawker, fioin 5th Fool; ED’>iyv,Wob4‘it 
0*Ne*iU; Eiisi:;n James LymiiuV.on Sliorlt. To 
be Kosign-H—Elision Wadham \4yn(lh.iui Ihmd. 
from Shid Wo^l liuha Kegiinciit*,yuv IKNeill; 

Knsi^u Jame^ Alex,. Mudigan, from 7l'’t lomt, 
\ice Shoih^.. 

5th Foot'-Seij.-Majoi Donald Muiiio to ho 
Adj , with the i.uik of Sceoinl-Lieut, viee 
tiitriril, proiiiuteil 

(Slh Fool;,- fjieut Jultn Duulee M.u’<h>Mald, 
fiom ^nd \Vo^t Itnli.i Uegimenl, to bo I lent., 
\iee OgiUie, iippointo<l to 4lh Fof»l. 

FiKil—Lieut. James Williams (irjlls, 
from (’eytoil Ke^iineiit, it) U* Lieut., mcc Teule, 
appointed to 4th Foot. 

54lh Foot—Eii'.igii (’hailes Fade Ueatley to 
be Jiifut. y%il)ioul pinch, \iee Siiileisun, .ip 
poailed to 4ili h'oDt, l'iiMi;ii Wilh.ita M.iephi-i 
son, from h.p 44th Fo<it, to be l'ud.,(i Without 
pmoh,yice Meatlev; Iliuny Andieyy Ilollais- 
woith, (iont, to bo Kiisign wiiliout pnicii, \ife 
C.imeioii, pionmted lu 4ili hoof 

57tli Foot—T jUmii Wia J.»ne4, fiom t'eyloii 
Kegtmeiil, U) be l^ieiit \ uo‘^l»eiM'‘*'d, .ippouiled 
to 4lli Foot 

(ihd Font—I,lent. IMuaid Hill, Iroui lip. 
2(Jth Fool, lobe Lieut., Mce lli iiis ('iol\, ]Uo* 
loi'ied 

7lst l''oot—Sei|.-Miiioi Jolin ,\itou to tie 
Knsien uithout puu‘h.,Niec Madigaii,.apj»oiufed 
to 4ln Fool 

75tli h'ool—llreyol I.ieul Col. Fatilek (nuue 
to be Lieut.-Colonel wiihout pureh , \ice Kint* 
hind, appointed to lih Foot. 

79lh Fool—tJapt. ('hailes Ilenij (’)niichill, 
fium li p Cti.it,, to Ijt* ('apt., viee Mus'y FiV/- 
gci'ald, who exchanges; Lieut. Koberl M.iiinets 
lobe Capt. by pnu'h., vice Cluuchill, who re- 
liies j EiHign Robeit Feigiisoii to be Lieut, bv 
pmeh., vice .^IanIll■ls; Ales (Mi.ii le-, alaillanJ, 
Ceiii Jo be Kiisiyii by pureh., \ ice FeigiiMiii. 

Sfilh Foot—Willi.un luulio Maehean. Ci*iit, 
tube Fnsigii w^iac/iil puieh ,\ico Wilson, juo 
iiiutHd ill 4tli Fool. 

2m< 1 West India Jlegiment -Knsi|;u Henry 
Knight Saycist. be Lieut yutiioul pmeh , Mil* 
Miiudonilld, apAdnted to Otli Foot; Uobeit 
Muipliy licut , to l)c* IWi-igii' witluiuL 

jmrcfi.,\ice Uoiul, appointed to 4ih toot; 
Anderson, (4ent, to be Lnsigu v 
vice S.iyeis. 

Oylon UilU . „ eut-w-t’'eeimd l.nsJolin 
Hcyligoi' to be Fiisl Lteul. ftilhout jutif-F yiec 
Jones, appiiinted to 57tl» FiX)t. Secoud-Lu-ut 
Rupert CamplKdl to l»e Fnd Lieut without 
puroh., Mce (iiyils, api-omteil to iKJtli Fool ; 
Sejj.^f.ajor Rob. it Walsijji, tiom T^th Fool, to 
be Second-Lieut, \ice Hey iiger, Jiihu Broi k 
man Tiavcrs, (4ent., to be Second i^eut.i \ice 
Campbell. 

Royal NewfouiKllaiicl Veteran'Vompinies 
Ensign John MusU»r.s to be Lieut, without 
pureh,, vice Buumi. dece.iscd; Serjt.-Majur 
SVilUam Kerr, from the Dublin Ueoruiling Dis- 
tuct, to bo ICusign.Mce MaHtiTH. 

Brevet—Captain Chiulton Brown Tucket. 
3id l..ight Dragoons, !o be Major in the Army. 

Hospital .stttlT*—Staff Assist -Surgeon Andrew 
.'tiu.ri to '..e Surgeon to the Foicvs; Charles 


Stcwai'k »to be A9si8t.-Surg. to the Forces, 

vice O’Flah^rty, apjioUited to the 85rd Foot. 

WAR OFFICI-:, July 11 . ' 

7th Diagoou (4iiuidii—(^uarlerm.ister Heniy 
Uigguii.. tiom the did Light Duigooiis, to be 
tJu:uU*rm.i»ti'r, vice Adams, yvho exebanges,*^ 
did Light Dragoons—Liout. Richard lllagden 
Hale to be Captain by pnrcH, vice Fhiiipjj, 
who retires: Coiiiel Uiehard A. Moore, to 
bo laeutouafil hj imr.^-h. vice Hale; Henry 
Wood. (Jent, to be Coriii'f bv puicli.;-Edmund 
(»out, lo be Cornet by jhucIi,, vice Hal- 
stun, yyho leiires- Horaiiu nollingyvoUli.Genl., 
to be Cornet by p«icli., vice Moore; 'yuaUer- 
hmster Thomas Adams, from 7tli Dr:.igoon 
(tuaids, to be QuaiUntnuMtcr, viee Higgins, w no 

exchangiA , Seijeaiit .Major-Sulhv.iu, to be 

Ailjutaiit (yyitb theiank'ot Cornet), vice J-oues. 
who lesiMiis the Ailjiitaiiley only. 

4lli Foot—BrevetColonel Gideon Hor’.'iiuer, 
fiom h p. rna! , to be ideiit.-Colonel, yiLo*£ng, 
luud, ap]K>iuted lo list Foi * ; Idajoi Jain*^ 
Kiiglaiid to be Lieiit.-Co!onel by pmeh, Mce 
(iorieipier, whoietlies ; Capt.im lleuiy Hougb- 
lun Irving lo be Nr.ijur, yvitluait pinch , yice 
Eiiglaml , Lieiii. James I'lspmasso to be Ciijit , 
viLU living; QuaiteinuUei John FoUei. to be 
Adjutant and ’'n.-.ign, vuv F^pniasse; Sei;eant- 
Majoi vS.imuel Sevtbu, t«C>e guoiteiinaJei. M<.e 
appointed Ailjiit.ml. 
nth luujl--Bii'vt‘t Cul Sji Fdiijuiiil 
»Vilbams, K t'B, fioin llxt F'>4ut, tobuLieu^- 
Col., viee Cuslauce,ajipoinled to che l"th J'nol. 

lOlh --l.ient Col Uohn.iii (bi-Juiice, 

fioin ‘Jill Foot, lo be Lieut. Cul, viee* sv lii.im 

I’oehi.tue, wtio uUiie-s upim li p 

Hill Foot—J.iiMit Jaine-* Foibes, lo i.p 
Cnit, to be Lie'll., vue Mem\ O'Nei 
evehaiige'., leceu uig tlie dillt leuee 
28th -fjenl t'adot \Nilluini (jCoigeCoi 

iim-k, Iiom Royal Mililaiy CoJb-gt, lobe Lus. 
by pun li , yiee f^witi, who i* ine'> 

41^1 i'oot Lieul. I’ul Hieliaul l**iigl .4 , bo 
4lh Fool, lobe l,ie'il.-('ol., yi<je Sii i: K. \\i.- 
liain>, apjumiled lo ‘Hh Foot; .Majoi Wdl'a.u 
Booth lo be l.ieul.-Col. without puitli.yice 
Fiiidon, dc . . C.ipiaiii ,lamo-> Fieie 5 I.iy to be 
Majoi. yi<c Booth, Lieut, .lotiii Geoigu Led 
inlield to be Cajit, vice May; 

Diddep.tube Lieul.yice Beddingludd; Charles, 
\udeiM»ii Mor-sheil to be Lti'ign, \i(e Diddiu* 
'jjili I’ooi— Cajii el M.i ‘ i Fi 

Hall li) be .Mijiii by pun li . yuu- (iiievo, ]tio 
moled. Lieut, (ieoige Bligli Mmdiiu*, lo bi> 
(\i»lam by puuh.yice ILiU: Lusign ji.iiu 
llamilloii Co\ to be Lieut , yice jMi.nUiie ; Coo 
Lockwood, Cent., lo be Kiisign by puich., Moe 
Co\. 

^ rnalUelieil—Liisjign Jame^Foibe.s, bomf>l.st 

Fool, lo lu I.ieul by jmuiJi, 

Brevet—To bt‘ Majors in llie A’lii}— Captain , 

^^lUl\m f iwWeni'i Clielw 5 ml. / . the ]vi Life 
(iiuuiU; * C'ipUtn Ceoigo (Ja^ on Falmoi, ^>1 
llojal Aitdlery, Capl.im LouitWnlU r Buljcj. 
of ihe Sciits Fusileei Cnauls 

Memorandum-].lent lolin Johii.soii, upon 
h j». Royal AltdliMy, b.i>» been allowed to j el)i>‘ 
from llie Seiyieo b\ Iho sale uf .in Cnattuelied 
Lu*iife«.^ney, he Uung about to oueome a sftih i 
in the Coji^iiics. 

WAR OKFIOE. .Inly U. 

3rd Light Dragqioiis- Ceoigc Cookes, Cent . 
t)» be Comet by -luieh, yiec Stembuch, who 
rebres. j 

25lh Foot-Ensign Samuel D. HumiUon lobe 
Lieut, by purch., vice Noyybin. win. retires; 
John Andrew OgUvie. (ient., lo bo Ensign by 
p irch., vico Hamilton. ** 

22th Foot—Lieut, Wm, Wickham Drake to 
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be Capt. by pnTch., \icp D<ivUU<4li, who retires; 
Ensign (ieo. Rrown.to be Lieut, bf purch , vice 
Drake; Hon. John Wm. Korlo'-cnc to beKn*'igU 
by uircb., Mce Ihonu. 

3lKt Foot—Eti&ign tjk*o Fiend to be Lii*ut. by 
purch., A’ice Maclean, who retires; (ieo. llam- 
budge Sh.\w, (ieiit., to be Ensign by pnicltasu. 
Tire Frenill 

5lst Foot—j|o be Captains b) puich.—Lient. 
Atnold ('banes Eniiigton, sice Flood, wlio 
retires ; Lieut, llariy Kui!^, vice Cochinuo, 
wboretiiej. • 

To bo*Lienteiftuils by purch —Ensign Henry 
Clinrles Ciin-^Someiset.Mce Etffnglun; flbstgu 
llem‘y^l‘Fatlaae,\iee Rolllk. 

To be E nsigns l>y piurb —Augustus J. W. 

, vice Somerset; Augustus Henry 
Irby, (ieut., vice M Farlanc. • 

To be Assist-Sing^—WiUiyin John Powi'i, 
GeCT.,^i^.e Kyan, fippuiiiled to the Staft'. 

t»5kt .‘'ool—(^lpuH.irnngloii 'rieM‘l>an,lioin 
7di’.'Foo», lo buft^ipuun. mco Siiriou. who 

•exchanges. • J 

76th Fool—(bijiluin Samuel Ives Sutton, fnmi 
GOth Foot, to be. (Captain, Mce Tieselyan, who 
exchanges. • 

Unntlttclied—Lienl, William Augnstu^ lilake- 
ney. tioni Ailjutunt oi a IL’eruiting Dojiiiot, 
Statf—Lieut Rolieil M'Nuti. fioin h.p (.’.i]»e 
J(»*gim»*ot, liibe Ailj. of a HcTiuituig D».,tint 
(lep.iyiiig tin ilineiiuiee hu toc«M\oil uh^;* lie 
exchanged to h p ), \ui‘ Ui.ikmiey, pionioted 
ilus]Mt,il Sl.i^—Assist. Sing Michael Uya^, 
Id .1) , lioiu %l.*i Fool, to lu* Assist,-Suig. to the 
Fouos.Mce Smith, luoniotcd 
11* I'l—Capt. Waliei Powell, lloj.il MaunoA, 
to be Nl.ijui 111 the Ann.* 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, July I?. 

Uoyaf Regiment of Aitillery—Majur-Geneial 
Edward Pntchaid to be Colonel (^minuiidaut, 
t iLO General Sir John Smith, deceased. 

WAR.OFFICE, July IS* 

Brevet—(‘oUinel Sir Wm, Ttivll, on h.p. of 
/till' 'J5ih Light •Dragoons, to be Major General 
^ n^ the Aimy ; Livuiennnt^ulonel ClniilcH 
Fiiflip do Budget, on h p. 50th Foot,to be Colonel 
iuthoArnn :Lieut.>('ol.George Henry ^nlileke, 
on thevPortuguese officers, to be Colonel 

lathoAimy.l • 

* OFFICE OF ORDNANX'K, July 24. 

Uojal Hegimenl of .Vilillery—Lieut. Colonel 
Kicliuid John Jinies I acy t*i be (^oloiiol, vice 
Smith, decti.med^. C.ipt.un iiud Piewt Lieut - 
(‘cl. W ilh.ini BoiTeu Duudas lobe Lient'Col., 
vice L<»cy*, Sicond ('.iptani AriWtw Oiehcr 
William ^halch lo he (^i]>taiM, vice Dmida's; 
First I^KMileuaiit Wiihum Young Femiiektobe 
Secoiid-Captaiu, vice .shaldi; Second*Lieut. 
John ll.uM’y to he First-Lieutenant, vice 
Feuwu'k. 


South-West Kegiijienlof Veoiuiinry (‘avalry— 
Hanley (leoigo (heaves, (>eut , to' heCuUivt, 
vice .lackson, promoted 

A'oikshiie ilu:>sar Regiment oi Aeomani) 
(Javuliy—Ueilby Richaul I .i\\]e\ (Jenl , to I o 
(-oinel. 


inimis, maukia(;ks. and dkatfis. 

RIRTIIS MAKIUA(>r:S. 


* .Vl tiiln.dlar, the Laitv ol M.ipu Reid, h.hd 
Uegiiiieut, ol a diuighter. 

The Lady ot C.iptaiu M’Pluu'.on, Ros.il Ue-,i 
tficnl, of a daughler 

lone 20Lh, at 1 lai mv :.'aU-,*the I ady »*t ('apt. 
I'.oss. R N' . of .1 daughter 
.1 line 22ml, ut St lobus Wood, the Lads of 
l‘:ipt<tinT) S liav#s, Scots Ihisiloo (iiiaids. 
ol a d.uightei. 

At ill\oii(iort, tbe 1. nl\ of fij'taiu Hill, 
32nd Regimeuf of-i son. < 

July 3id, nt (.h*‘euwuh, tie* L.idy ol Captain 
.Simmons, Rifle Uiigade, ol a d iuglitei 

July 3rd, at Soulhsei. the I..nl> »t LuMilenaiit 

.mil Adjutant M'Kellai, Uoval Marines, of ,i 

At Coi’k.ilii^ haily of Dr. Moffilt, s'lngcnu, 

12th I.ancerrt.of.i daiiglitei * 

At ('Imilenlcuit, the Lady of f.ifinenniit C'll. 
II uni, K.A., t\ii sou. 

At Cantt'ibiuy, the L.idy of Lieutennnt Col 
C. C. Taylor, late 20ih Regiment, ol adaughtoi. 

At Bnglitou, the f'omitess («f Munflei.ol a 
son. 

Tlie Laay I'^Lieui M.ild«*ii, R N , ni a sou- 
At Woolwieli, the l.ady <d C pt. 'I’estei, 
Hoyal.IIoise Aitillcry, of a son 
At iiatli, the Lmly ol Lieiil.-(.'oloni‘l llogge, 
K.ll , Unat., ofa son ^ 

At Kilkenny, flie i..i<ly of liH'iib'tiant Dan v, 
73rd Regiment, ot a daiigh or. 

At Edinbiugh, tli(**s.:i<'y of Cajit. AfotitiC 
Steven, Prtvm*vslei 7*J*h‘ Higiilaudeis, of a 
daughl.n. 

July 16th, in Poitmaii Street, lauidon, */f^ 
Ludv^ of Lu»uten.an» (Johmel Kijolh*., S.'ots 
Fiisiliei (Jimrds.ofa sou. 


At Ifalif.i-V. Nova oti 1 , Lieut W II Moly. 
n«Mi\, R N ,aiidol hei .M.ijesi j's ship Mchillo, lo 
Maith.i. d.iughici of tho late Adtiih.il Sit A. 
MitelieU, K.ik 

At Paris, (7.«ptaiil W lUiaiiis, R N., to Char- 
loUe, d.oightei ot the late J.'J’ay loi, Ksij, .ind 
niece lo Adiiil.'rayloi 

Al l^liiiburgli, Caul iin Srntt/.Vlrd Hi'gl,, to 
Jiibiiniie, duogh ol llie l.ili' i> Cot ktinin, Es«j. 

June IJih at J.tshoii, Lieut. II. J. M.itson, of 
hei M i)esi\*sship Peail.cwilpson of C. Matson, 
Esij of Piuhiook, Hauls, to Piiil.idelphi.i 
.Mepluuis, second ilaiighlei of 'rij<jnKi»i .lo'iliug, 
J'-M^ ot Lislion. , 

Af Soulhaniplon, CaptairtAdolphtw Lulimer 
VVuiaftngUnt, 73r'l R* guucbt<^, lo (RiaiIottV| 

daijglitnrol' Rear-Admit .d Tinliwg 

wM Dap.^' mhi, Essoh. C.iplaiu I R Groves, 

' ' -• f/.* RiigadeJ.'o Eli/.ii>eth, d.iughtei«»! the late 
A. ly .I'lK, Esq •4Gueruw*y 

St. i'.incra», Lieut-Col ('bailed Dixoti, 
ILL , to Isabella Anuuii. of Rluckhuath. 

At St. Maiy’s, liryan.sluu .‘•quure, Cuni- 
ui.iiider W.tieoige Nasli Kiug, U.N., t«> Sarah, 
daughter of the late 3’. Rulkelcy, Esij. ^ Mon 
l.igu Kiu lie. 

'July Alh. .it Exeter, Captniii Itieluiid Cwen, 
- R N , to C^uilolle, eldest daiigbtei of John 
4 ^^V.llkor, L ap, Didii.uicc .Stondceepor, Bahnnius, 
I July Ctli.hit KingKtoii, Lieut. Atkiiison, il N., 

* to Clnirlotle, youngest daughter of tho late ('apt. 
• William Field. 

July 1 llh, al Pembioke, lacuit. Priest, ILM . 
lo Louisa eldeUdaugHlerof Lieut Connor, R.N. 

* M Li.Sb CburAi, Lieut. C. V. SVllkiuson, U E , 
lo Maty #^)., eldest d.iugbler L W. Ann* 
>.Ucing. Esq. ot BaUjeumber, Kirjfs Ob*, . 
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DEATHS. 


[aug' 1837. 


deaths. 

Fi'lj. on i);i«sago from Indiii, o'n board 
IheTluimas GteuMllt*, (biuct KnatchhuUi litU 
Li^bl Di^h'uous 

April 3i(l, at SiL*ir.v bi'oiic, Capt. P. M‘Crura* 
in4*n, 

At the C.ipi* of (juotl Hope, Major Altchi^oii, 
C<ipt> Mt>unt*'tl Hiller. 

Mil)' lOtti, of fever, on boni(li.licr Majest>'s 
ghip Scout,uIT tho to.igtof AfSlca, Liuoiciiant 
C. It. D. AcUnd.'U.N., son of Sir T. f). Ada»; I, 
Halt. ' 

May 11th, at Jamaica, (jiiartci master Watson, 
84th He«nm‘nt. ^ 

At Malta, Lfeut. and At^t. IE. L. L. Kaye, 
47t)i Roijimmil. 

At CtdaU, (Japt. A. ItoUon, Unut. > 

LieMt.“Col. Burke. TJnat. * 

Capt. A<r<iir, h.p . lOth Uegimeut. 

Lieut.-Cul. E\elyn, Cnat. , 

At Chatham, Capt.Patlei8i''n, h p., 4th West 
India Ker^iment. 

LicMit h.p,60th Koffiraorit. 

AtWooluich, Lieut. A. M'Dunald, late 6th 
R.V.B. 

May 2l8t, Ensign Armstrong, late 8Ui K.V.U. 

Jma' 4th, Ensign Eason, h p. 45th Keut. 

May 23id, at Sienti Leonp, John T.. Morloy, 
Jvsq, Ihusev, U.N„ and of her Majesty s ship 
Curlew. 


June Uth, at Buttevanh Lieut.-Col. P. John* * 
gtoii, Burrac|"Master. 

June 18ih, iil Windsor Castle, Lieut. Eveiill, 
hie 2nd U.V.U. * 

June tl2iid. in loindon. Col. Via. Smith, R.A. 
LiciiT. J. liabiiel. K.N., ('oast Ciianl Stnvice. 
Jnne2l>ih, at Kentish Tonn, Com 0. BroujL 
R.N. « ^ 

JuaeS9th, at Slouehouse. Lteid. C. Puckett. 
U.N..«ged46. ^ 

July 2nd, Sir J. Smith, Commandant 

Ruyai Hoise Aitiller>. aCed 83. 

J..ieiU. C. li. Cole, K N., ou«'ihe out’pvnsion 
li«f '’'‘(ireen-.iif li Hospital. * • 

Juh 6lh, i’.t lits k dgiug", Panton«sueet. Ilaj- 
roarket.nf mwplexy, Colonel Thomas Kuuaii 
Jtuike,C.B., late of the Koyul Neufoundlaj|(l 
Vetetaii C,j>mp»nios. 

At Lochreu. laeiit. Fird. E. Steele, li p. Iloyril 
liish, and liisiwetor of !lr>euue Police, 

At Luchgany.Capt. Kobe tson, lale8Slh/*eg. 
AtGardciiviHe, AtUlonc, . ient. J. O’w'ojy, 
99th Kegt ' ^ \ 

At Exeter, Retd. Com. Johii Hobeils, U.N 
Near Balit, Lieut. Ceu. Ucorge Kinnand 
Dana, aged 6?. 

July IGth, at Piccadilly Teriuce, Viee Admiial 
John K'cliard Didup Tolleniache, agoil 65. 

July 17'h, at Hyihe. near Southampton,C.ijd. 
William Hcllap^ U.N. 
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W. to N.W. I’l, til tlomly 
iS.W.’lt hr. honicckmd*. 
N \V. It. hi ViMN line * 

N .\V. U. au. \( i \ liiii- 
N ^V light .tits, line 
N.E light hree/e, fun* 
li. m N 1) If iRh, hue 
N P *.‘1 liu-e/p,t lomly 
N E.li hier^e,elmniy 
S.\V. >1 1 hiei’/»‘. eloiiiK 
S W, *.11 luev'/e, eloudy 
.S W. It. bi(*e/e, eloiii] V 
S tiy \\ .tr. bi tliu-ateiiing 
N.W. fi. biee/e, line 
N K light aii.s, line 
li to S.K It^ hi. ^ultiy 
S. to S W. Ii' hiee/e, fine 
W. to N Ic. bi. eliJUily 
S. to 8 W S*i. hreere, fine 
S S.W It, hiee/.e, ehiildv 

S. lo.S.W. Ir br , cloiuh 

• 

\v It. air*., M-iy lim* 
K.S.E U nil’s,\eij fine 
N.Ji Jt. hia- 

E.N K. It. biee/-e, line 
N E. li. hiee/e, line 
N N K.ll.hj magiiificenf 
NE sti'.idy hiee/e, line i 

N N W. U.au's.sph’ndid 
N N.E. N.ir.u ind,eluudy 



1 N D E X* 

^TO xnifi 

FIRST P-ART OF 1S38. 


ActtkonT Wn’ajjo from V.tlpii- .'®riTftiiiiit!US. n-futoil. 170; liis ni-Miis- 

^ ^ __ .»U / ' 1 1V4 .i ..I. ..II l»_4..... 


uiso t!te South S4a islands ' 

1.S,1H*10‘2.5-17 ^ 

AtWiu'tnnhf, K. 1. Company's iMilitaiy 
(’oUoj;(*, Adjinhoation of lhi/('s«it, 1‘2S 
Affiles .it Huint' -litT Alno.id, ^i'}7 
Al(U\u-y, Isk- y, iKo or 

, st’ii-swv'U at,^X; (Wsoi, i'»l 
Al(^if*r'',couti) 0 !'^onof t}n' Cnnu li Aiiny 
of OtTup.ilion, 101, *24 J ; thi* I'nici^u 
la'^iuu, dSS; A1)(1 -l 4-Kiidci s ( am[». 
:>:) 1 

Alison’s, Ml , Ilistorj and the attack uf 
IhuMios A\ios. It^7 • 

A/inui.ir Scup\»oi tor ^^an^waV'* ol 
. f;.itc-s .iiul t)11’ur Slnjiv. l»y Homy 

U.N., OU • 

Aiiin. ouu'liDJ tioiis in tin coinhtion ol 
the. : its jVdnunistrrition litlU* in- 

fiiiencod. ‘J.'M 

-tin* Ihitish, (listrilmtiun <if, on tJu* 

1st .tan. 1-J1 ; on 1 st I'Vli.,'2«'^2 ; 

on the 1st March, 120 ; on 1st April, 

5 7 •' 

•Ksttinatcs loi, 0, 121 


Ailillcty and Kiif^nicci Officeis, Piorno- 
* tuni of, aaO 

Australia, South, Colonies In, d*)7 

Ihmaclvs. WJU**_L!;an/,c wuitlows foi (.olo- 
iiial, 10: Non. at Chinsina ncai (.'al- 
cutta. Oil : •• Ihuri.ick-AccominodfitioM 
in thu I'st Indies,” hy Di. W. I'Vi- 
ipisson, •''0 

li'uuiw's, Sir .lolin, I^ile ol Kail IIowo, 
Stiictuies on, iT-sO 

IKllans, Kicnl. .1. 1I» his suL'-ii:cstiun oi’ 
ruii.im Ni;;ht anil i'oi; Si^n.ds toi 
Ste.ini-\csscU, t'7 

’Petton's Chanty. Ini the i»dymition of 
Pntlsh Sl|\cs,2r)0 

Hnths, m:;, Ibj. i;;i, :.7') 

Jiock's, Cicm-ral. Connau Troopi’is. ser- 
vic'^s of, dO. 41. 20tS ^ 

Jhcsl, Pofts ^111(1 Dockjaids of, .’Jld; 
I'lij^ates l>nildln^^ 318; l^uo aiiv 
Aurics, 020; 1 loot moored at. 421 ; 


sunrs^^ ith C’ol. Mitchell on rioniotion, 
42/ \ m 

liiotherloii. Colonel, his Letter to Col, 
• Napiei, d'.’d. j 12 
Ihiciios Ami's, Attack on, hy Jieneral 
Whitclocke, ^17 


(’anirion. Sir .It^hn, in Tlc]ily to ISIujor 
M.ukii*, on the liattlc of IhWtco, HM, 
214.44') 

C.iiiaihi, the Ik'hellion of the Creneh 
f.utjon III, 12.'); .Vlliiiis ol. 267), lt)4, 
a’)/ , ('oinpicst of, !iy \\ olle. ib ; S[)eech 
ol C.iniiu-au. 21)7) . liccent Miiitaiy 
I'h I o‘s lo. 2l)7 ; Ih >[)''.ti lies rclalu e t i, 
.71 ; J.i-ttia in.ni l‘pp''i C.iiKuI.i,'144 ; 
I Mij;:ian{ il). ; iinj oil.nice of Iho 

ih : I’.ivt'rns, 4 14. T'oynhL- 

tlon. ill ; tin* Ji'.diiuis ol’, 4)>(i: Dis¬ 
til,ts and Taxrs. 147; Mijitia, 44S; 
Sc booh. .>41) ; \\ airrs and lhues,4 Id ; 
Clraiiicj, ol Lan.l, >41 ; al.iple Sii;.;ai, 
lh,;^VoUc^ 4 12: ;.(.inie,444 ; Sn.ikcs ; 
.144: ?uiUla»y f oloni/atiou of. 111; 
Ovi’ilaiul iiMJch ol the ti.'ith l»e;.;t. 
lio:n A l IV Priniswick to (^)iii hec, 47S ; 
Skelchi s ol .some of the j'Uncijial 
laadeis ol the Ke\olt in Lowei Ca¬ 
nada, r»2d 

('ailist M\} ethtjon fiom the PioMuce.s, 
Nanflue of ilie l.ite, hy an tx- 
( ail.si Otlicei, Ao. I. aOO; Stieii^th 
ol tin'CailisI l oices, .‘’)4d 
(!ai(ilioo Sti aoi-hoal, AftiVi onhe,4lh»; 
Disp.iii lies liiMu Colonel iMNub ic- 
l.itaetu, i!7 , 

Casliillo. Mihiai V Coirr‘'.iiomIence re¬ 
lative to the* Vllan ot, ,’»4.j 
('a^ahy‘*4iWPibah)ishment-> of tlie Russian 
20f; 

(.’li.n^td Islaiid^^unl ihe Xoith Cnast of 
I'^nce. A lion to, .‘>0, 220, 48 i 
Cheihoi’i” Du. kyarcis, Me.u-ulAVar in 
Prof^'if'iS, IhO 

Cli^sn**y's, Captirin, Kxpediliun to the 
npln^Oi s. 4<S2 


Dockyaid Kegufations, 422 ; Coiuicts J (Jlurriik-j^ij.utiie Hindu festival of the|^^ 
at, 4*24 ; Naval coUbtiuction at, 424 , the Natne Svvm^eis, ili, 

Ihevt't tlie, in 1S47, I, its Ojiciation and iinpie Ports, tlie, account of 11; Piivi- 
ulecUon, 2 ; ‘‘ Riefet-Piomution, On,” - lc^;cs of, i7>; Knonieialiini of, Ui; 
iOrn " Vieux Moustache” on the ^ KnthuMaslic niaiitime exeilious of, 
same 114 * -* > tlieir sU^le in the leign of Eiua- 

* ' , / 

V, S» JouuN. No. 114, Apkii , 1448. 
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INDEX. 


beth, 23; their liberties attackefl by 

Charles II., 25 • 

Circassians, Tribes of the, fiuiraerafed, 

387 * 

Clowes, Colonel, correspondence of, 248, 
249, 389, 633, 536 

Coast Guard, Observations on the Tides 
ordeTcd by Capt, Bowles at the bta- 

tions of the, 27 ^ 

Colbonie, Dispatches off Lieiit..Ger^*nd 


France, Diary of a Run to the North 
Coast of, 50. 220. 483 • 

Frazer, .General, his Expedition to 
Egyp/, 47 

GJ^elkind, law of, 14 
German Dragoons, their charge upon 
the French at Ka Serna, JM), 208* 
Gold Coast, Dependuncieyf)f Cape Coast 
Castle, 346 : the Ashantee \Var, 347 * 
Greece, SfeaiTi-boafc budding in, 38S 


Sir John, 4171; General Order hyJiA; 

Colonies, Mortality in the Troops'go" Guernsey,Town of St. l^ter s desenbetW 
risonitiK British, 8 -'-03. 55 ;»'Sn|,icly in, 54 ; Agriculture 


Coorg, Nawative of the /Expedition in 
1834 to, 199; the District described, 
200; Christianity introduced, 20.V; 
the liajah deposed, ib., Part II. 403 
Comeelis, Canto III. the Pursuit, 373 
(Java) • 

Conespondence from the principal Ports 
and btations, 114, 253, 400 
____^General, 10.3,243, 389. 

533 

Creek Indians, the, 413 

Deaths, 143.287, 431, 575 
Denmark, MiUtaTy Resources of, 100; 
Navy of, 329 

Decken, Capt. Von, Death of, 41 
Discipline, moral influences for its pro¬ 
motion, 5 

Dresden, details of the Battle ^if. 207 
Drumstick Club, the; or, sketches of 
Naval Life, 76, 354 

Drunkenness, effects of, and cautions 
against, 74, 94 

East Indies, (luestion of reliefs for the 

service in, 11 , 

Editor’s Portfolio; or, Naval and Milu 
tary Rcgi&terj 125, 205, 4O0, 557 
Education, Military, to be rendered ex¬ 
tensive in the Ranks, .> * 

Edward 111., important measures of his 
reign, 19, 21 gains a Naval Victoiy 
by bis proAvess at sea, 20 
p:jry|jt, Nutes of an Expedition to, in the 
year 1807 ^.-ontmued), 4 4 
El Hamet, r^^tion of, near Rosetia, 46, 
48 ^ 

Elley, Lieut-Genoral Sir Jjxlfflsy’liis Let¬ 
ter relative to the 3rd Diragooffi*^ A4l 
Equitation, Rutsiau st^Jc ot. 37 
Estimates for the Navy, 1838, 420 ; for 
the Army, 421; for the Ordnance, 

4^4 


Floireine for Drunkenness, 9 
ForbeSjDr, James, Inspecto^General f 28,29,30 

Hosiiitals, Memoir of, 98 ^ v>'‘ Lubbock’s, Mr., 


in,ib.; Delvnces. military aiu>mRutal 
of, .57 

f 

Hanover, the Army’o,^’, 386 , 

Health, diiections ^j>r, in the#/Aest 
Indies, 93 \ • 

Hospital, Scenes in a 212 

Inipressment, au.'ient imprest of ships 
lor tlie Royal Fleet, H; Substitutes- 
tor, 301; by Conscription, 308; by 
Kiibstnie/.t, 309 

Ind'cs, K.isl. SUetebes of Milifaiy Tafe 
in,” 66 ; volunteering from a leheved 
' to a relieving Ucginieifv, ,74 History 
of Sieain-coiv.mumcation with ihe, 
380; by the Mediterranean Itnd the 
Red Sea, 382; by the Kupluates, 
382. 3fA3 

Inconstant frigate, the, 545, 550 
Inf.inti*y and Cavalry, ciaitrasted. .39, \ I 
Inglis, Mr., “ On the Cbaiiiiel Islaiula,'" 
r» 1. 6 2 

Jebb, Capt. 1). G-, Letters of, 248, 533** 
Jena. Causes of the Ibiissiaii defeat at, 
170 

Jersey, isbuul Of, Forl-He^rent, (iO ; Toavh 

of St. Ilillier’s, ib.; (\istle ot* Mout 
Orgueil, )b.; u->.ig(»,* of the Inns of, 
61 

Jei iisalem. teims of Capitulation gianted 
',iy Omar to the Chiistiaus of, 372 
Jockrell, Captaiu, slain 111 Action near 
Rosetta, 45 

Kavanagb, death of the a oung Corporal, 
213 . 

Kielmeyer, Adventures of |thi.s Officer, 
242 

Lauceis, employment of, in the f’icld, 
210 , 211 ^ 
Light-ship, the North-west, 569 ^ 
Liverpool,diurnal inequality of Tifje&at, 


Army Hospitals, Memoir 01,’J8 s"" ijuuouck s, a-ii., Observations on the 

Fowign Miscellany, 100, 230, 386,529 ‘ V. Ti.les ol' Liverpool, 28 

Fiance, Potts of, Cherbourg Dockyards, 

190- Porta and Dockyards of Brest, Macatthy, Sir Charles, consequeiKea of 
31 »• L’Orient, 470; French Nqvy, 530 ''.. his defeat by the Ashantees, 347 ^ 

^ I < ' > • 



INDEX. 


Mackie, Major^ his r/ply to Sir John 
m* CamefTjii, relative to Busaco, 243 # 
Marines, Royal, system of Womotionin 
* the, 330 ; Lord George Lennox’s 
M(^iun in the House ol‘ Cumiivns 
relative to the slow Promotion iiTAnd 
an Address to Her Majesty tbere- 
flpon, 5(» i . 

Marmont, I\^rshal, on the (Javalry of 
Russia, 32, 37remarks the Mar- 
^ sluil's account of the Cavalry Colonies 
^ of RuSsia, 2(T6 
Marriagei/J 113, 287, 

Mart^'llh Towers, 151 

Royal Naval, 105 

May, gallant behavmur of Sir .fdliii, 40 
Mi^l»cal ()tficers,|/\rmy, 100; on then* 
'^/inlheNiivl 100 
Jjleiuoirs of Gtjfcral and Flag OfHcers 
retently Det^sed :—l)r. James For- 
Ir‘s, Inspector-General of Army Hos- 
)>itals, 08 ; Vice -/Pdmiral Richard 
» Harrison Pearson, 528 
Meteorological Kegistei, 141, 288, 432, 
570 * 

Milford ’laven, Dockyard at, 259, Ga.l* 
Military Life in India, Sketches ol, 00 ^ 

—*—r Qan^es^nd Pastimes, 228 
Miscellany, Foreign, 100, 2'>9, .'IHO, 529 
Mitehelff Cadiinel, on Tactics and Pro- 
luotinn, 3y, 108, 208, 327 
Musket, observations on the power of 
the, 39, 11,208 



Napier’s, Colonel, Militaiy dotails of the 
l\*r#nsrtlar War, 39, 109, 208 ; in re- 
ydy to tlie OHicers of the 3id Dra¬ 
goons, 104, 389, 538 ; his Letter re¬ 
lative to the Buttle of Busaco, 216, 
24H 

iN^jivu.1 Biography, J^rictures on Sir J. 

Harrow’s Lilo of Karl Howp. 289 

-Idfo, SkctcHiis of, 7b, 354 

Navy, Royal, List of Ships in Commis¬ 
sion, 1st Jan., 1838, 137 ; 1st Fek, 
283; 1st. Marclu427; 1st Apiil,571 ; 
iiiulor Fitlward III., 1-8 ; m the 
tune of Elizabeth, 23; benefits it ac-. 
(pared by the Clxaiters of the Chnpie 
Foits, 17,J8; on Miuining the Fleet, 
416; Substitutes fot liytross- 
meut, 304 ; Kiilistmeut proposed, 
309 ; Pay of Medical Ofticeis in, 

-Jfrench, the excellent construc¬ 
tion of^tl«^]^ Ships-of-War,* 315,318, 
321 ^omjfhrison of actual foice with 
the l^itish, 386 

- Kstimateis*for 1838-9, 420 


Nelson Testunoniaf, the, 420, 543 
New Brunswick, Pet^y Pivot's Letters 
from, 234; Falls of St. John, ib. 
Notices W Reatlers and (joirespcmdents, 
124,264, 408,556 


579 

bfBcers, Non-commisiuoned, obtaining 
* Commissions, 4 

Ordnance, Office of. Estimates for 1838-9, ' 
424 

Ostrolenku, Battle between the Russians 
and Poles in 1831, at—By a Polish 
Officer, 179 • 

Oswald, Colonel, his services at Rosetta, 
^,48 


.•)iooK«f5 547, 


and Virginia, original of St. Pierre’s 
^alc of, 251 

'l*ay,^Wreirso of Military,*12 
Peninsula, Citmpaigns in Spain, 38, 169, 
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